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CHAPTER LY. 


FROM THK PRACK OF NIKIAS TO THE OLYMPIO 
FESTIVAL OF OLYMPIAD 90. 


My last chapter terminated with the peace called the Peace of 
Nikias, concluded in March 421 1.c.—between Athens and the 
Spartan confederacy, for fifty years. 

This peace—negotiated during the autumn and winter suc- 
cecding the defeat of the Athenians at Amphipolis, Negotiations 
wherein both Kleon aud Brasidas were slain—resulted (the 
partly from the extraordinary anxiety of the Spartans to πα δ 
recover their captives who had been taken at Sphakteria, 4™PbPolls 
partly from the discouragement of the Athenians, leading them to 
listen to the peace party who acted with Nikias, The general 
principle adupted for the peace was, the restitution by ‘both parties 
of what had been acquired by war—yet excluding stich perce catied 
places as had been surrendered by capitulation: ac- gine. 
cording to which reserve, the Athenians, while prevented (4k 
from recovering Platwa, continued to hold Nisa, the @U8¢ 


Conditions 
harbour of Megara. The Lacedemonians engaged to oP. 
restore Amphipolis to Athens, and to relinquish their connexion 
with the revolted allies of Athens in Thrace—that is, eArgilus, 
Stageirus, Akanthus, Skélus, Olynthus, and Spartélus. These Six 
cities, however, were not to be enrolled ag allies of Athens unless 
they chose voluntarily to become so—but only to pay regularly to 
Athens the tribute originally assessed by Aristcidés, as a sort 
of recompense for the protection of the A!gean sca against private 
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war or piracy. Any inhabitant of Amphipolis or the other cities, 
who chose to leave them, was at liberty to do so and to carry 
away his property. T'arther, the Lacedzmonians covenanted 
to restore Panaktum to Athens, together with all the Athenian 
prisoners in their possession. As to Skiéné, Tordné, and Sermylus, 
the Athenians were declared free to take Their own measures. On 
their part, they engaged to release all captives in their hands, 
either of Sparta or her allies; to restore Pylus, Kythéra, Methoné, 
Pteleon, and Atalanté } and to liberate all the Peloponnesian or 
Brastdean soldiers now under blockade in Skidné. 

Provision was also made, by special articles, that all Greeks 
should have free access to the sacred Pan-hellenic festivals ®ither 
by land or sea; and that the autonomy of the Delphian temple 
should be guaranteed. 

The contracting partics swore to abstain m future from all injury 
to each other, and to settle by amicable decision any dispute 
which might arise. 

Lastly, it was provided that if any matter should afterwards 
occur as having been forgotten, the Athenians and Lacedemonians 
might by mutual consent amend the treaty as they thought fit. So 
prepared, the oaths were interchanged between seventeen principal 
Athenians and as many principal Lacecdamonians. 

“arnestly bent as Sparta herself was upon the peace—and 
Peace ac “ratified as it had been by the vote of a majority among 


Stivtaby her confederates—still there was a powerful minority 
aay who not only refused their assent, but strenuously 


of the Velo- " δ ‘ ἢ 1 7 a 11 rin t 4 7 y 
viuesien —-PYotested against its conditions. he Corinthians were 


allance, discontented because they did not receive back Sollium 
aud Anaktorium; the Megarians, because they did not regain 
Nisewa; the Bootians, because Panaktum was to be restored 
The most (0 Athens: the Eleians also, on some other ground 


powerful 


members of which we do not distinctly know. Al of them moreover 
the alllance 


reluse (ΟΦ took common offence at the article which provided that 
accept the 


truce Athens and Sparta might by mutual consent, and without 
Megarians consulting the allies, amend the treaty in any way that 
ca Elland they thought proper.” Though the peace was sworn, 
therefore, the most powerful members of the Spartan confederacy 
remained all recusant. : 

So strong was the interest of the Spartans themselves, however, 


that having obtained the favourable yote of the majority, they 


Y Thueyd. v. 17-°9. * Thucyd. ν, 18. 
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resolved to carry the peace through, even at the risk of break- 

ing up the confederacy. Besides the carnest desire of position ana 
. . . . fe ] 

recovering their captives from the Athenians, they were ee 


farther alarmed by the fact that their truce for thirty (ty 


years concluded with Argos was» just now expiring, [ely ΤΣ 


peave—their 
They had indeed made application to Argos for renewing Uncen το. 
it, through Lichas the Spartan proxenus of that city. 4" 
But the Argeians had refused, except upon the tadmissible 
condition that the border territory of Nynuria should be ceded 
to them: there was reason to fear therefore that this new and 
powerful force might be thrown into the scale of Athens, if war 
wer@@@lowed to continue! Ὁ 

Accordingly, no sooner had the peace been sworn, than the 
Spartans proceeded to execute its provisions — Lots being tyes 
drawn to determine whether Sparta or Athens should be demonians 
the first to make the cessions required, the Athenians ἀνα πε 
drew the favourable lot:—-an advantage so very great, isnotre 
under the circumstances, that Theoplirastus affirmed Aiken a 
Nikias to have gained the point by bribery. There is ae 
πὸ ground for believing such alleged bribery ; the rather, the peas. 
as we shall presently find Nikias gratuitously throwing away most 
of the benefit which the lucky lot conferred. 

The Spartans began their compliance by forthwith releasing 
all the Athenian prisoners in their hands, and despatching Ischa~ 
goras with two others to Amphipolis and the Thracian towns, 
These envoys were directed to proclaim the peace as well as to 
enforce its observance upon the Thracian towns, and especially 
to command Wlearidas, the Spartan commander in Amphipolis, 
that he should surrender the town to the Athenians. But on 
arriving in Thrace; Ischagoras met with nothing but unanimous 
opposition: and so energetic were the remonstrances of the 
Chalkidians, both in Amphipolis and out of it, that even Nlearidas 
refused obedience to his own government, pretending that he was 
not strong enough to surrender “the place against the resistance of 
the Chalkidians. Thus completely baffled, “the cnvoys returned to 
Sparta, whither Klearidas thought it prudent to accompany them, 
partly to explain his own conduct, partly in hopes of being able to 
procure some modification of the terms, But he found this 
impossible. He was sent back to Amphipolis with peremptory 


orders to surrender the place to the Athenians, if it could possibly 
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be done; if that should prove beyond his force, then to come 
away, and bring home every Peloponnesian soldier in the garrison. 
Perhaps the surrender was really impracticable to a force no 
greater than that which Klearidas commanded, since the reluctance 
of the population was doubtless obstinate. At any rate, he 
represented it to be impracticable: the troops accordingly came 
home, but the Athenians still remained exeluded from Amphipolis, 
and all the stipulations of the peace respecting the Thracian 
towns remained unperformed. Nor was this all. The envoys 
from the recusant minority (Cortuthians and others), after having 
gone home for instructions, had now come back to Spartawith 
increased repugnance and protest against the myustice the 
peace, so that all the efforts of the Spartaus to bring them to 
compliance were fruitless.! 

The Spartans were now in serious embarrassment. Not having 
Separate, executed their portion of the treaty, they could not 


alliance for 


mutualde- demand that Athens should exeeute hers: and they were 


fence con. 


“cluded τς threatened with the double misfortune of forfeiting the 
unt Ac confidence of their allies without acquiring any of the 
advantages of the treaty. In this dilemma they determined to 
euter into closer relations, and separate relations, with Athens, 
at all hazard of offending their allies. Of the enmity of Argos, 
if unaided by Athens, they had little apprehension; while the 
moment was now favourable for alliance with Athens, from the 
decided pacifie tendencies reigning on both sides, as well as from 
the &nown philo-Laconian sentiment of the leaders Nikias and 
Tachés. The Athenian envoys had remained at Sparta ever since 
the swearmg of the peace—-awaiting the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions; Nikias or Lachés, one or both, being very probably among 
them. When they saw that Sparta was unable to fulfill her bond, 
so.that the treaty seemed likely to be cancelled, they would 
doubtless eneourage, and perhaps may even have suggested, the 
idea of a separate alliance between Sparta and Athens, as the only 
expedient for covering the deficiency ; promising that under that 
alliance the Spartan captives should be restored. Accordingly 
a treaty was concluded between the two, for fifty years—not 
fount merely of peace, but of defensive alliance. Each party 
the alitnes pledged itself to assist in repelling any invaders of the 
territory of the other, to treat them as enemies, and not to 
conclude peace with them without the consent of the other. This 


1 Thueyd. v. 21, 22, 
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was the single provision of the alliance,—with one addition, 
however, of no mean importance, for the sec urity of Lacedemon, 
The Athenians engaged to lend their best and Snost energetic aid 
in putting down any rising of the Helots which might occur 
in Laconia. Such a provision indicates powerfully the uneasiness 
felt by the Lacedemonians respecting their serf-population. But 
at the present moment it was of peculiar value to them, since 
it bound the Athenians to restrain, if not to withdraw, the Messe- 
nian garrison of Pylus, planted ee by themselves hi the express 
purpose of provoking the ITclots to revolt. 

Ay alliance with stipulations so few and simple took no long 
time to discuss. It was concluded very speedily after the return 
of the envoys from Amphipolis—probably not more than a month 

two after the. former peace. Jt was sworn to by the same 
individuals on both sides; with similar declaration that the oath 
should be annually renewed,—and also with similar proviso that 
Sparta and Athens might by mutual consent cither enlarge or, 
cotitract the terms, without violating the oath. Moreover the 
treaty was directed to be mnseribed on two columns; one to be set 
up in the temple of Apollo at Amykla, the other in the temple of 
Athéne in the acropolis of Athens. 

» Lhe most important result of this new alliance was something 
not. specified in its provisions, but understood, we may be arong re. 
well assured, between the Spartan Ephors and Nikias at sores the 
the time when it was concluded. All the Spartan cptives 
ἀρ νου at Athens were forthwith restored? 

Nothing can demonstrate more powerfully the pacific and 
acquiescent fecling now reigning at Athens, as well as asnonanage- 
the strong philo-Laconian inclinations of her Jeading Pye 


peltuieal 


men, (at this moment Alkibiadés was competing with {ies 


Nikias for the favour of Sparta, as will be stated pre- Jwesa 


sently,) than the terms of this alliance, which bound ΡῈ]. 

Athens to assist in keeping down the [elots—and the still more 
important after-proceeding, of restoring the Spartan captives. 
Athens thus parted irrevocably with her best card, and promised 
to renounce her second best—without obtaining the smallest 


1 Thucyd. ν, 23. e° treaty of alli | may have been more than ἃ month} for 
ance scems to have Been drawn up at | it comprised the visit of the Lacedamo- 
Sparta, and approved or concerted with | nian envoys to Aimphipolis and the 
the Athenian envoys; then sent to other towns of Thrace- the manifesta 
Athens, and there adupted by the , tion of resistance in those towns, and 
people; then sworn to on both sides, . the return of Kleuidas to Sparta to 
The interval between this second treaty | give an account of his conduct. 
and the first (ov πολλῷ ὕστερον, v, 21} ὃ Thueyd. v. 24, 
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equivalent beyond what was contained in the oath of Sparta 
to become her ally. For the last three years and a half, ever 
since the capture of Sphakteria, the possession of these captives 
had placed her in a position of decided advantage in regard to her 
chief enemy—advantage, however, which had to a certain extent 
been countervailed by subsequent losses. This state of things was 
fairly enough represented by the treaty of peace deliberately 
discussed during the winter, and sworn to at the commencement of 
spring; whereby a string of concessions, reciprocal and balancing, 
had been imposed on both parties. Moreover, Athens had been 
lucky enough in drawing lots to find herself enabled to wait for 
the actual fulfilment of such concessions by the Spartans, before 
she consummated her own. Now the Spartans had not as yet 
realized any one of their promised concessions: nay more—in 
trying to do so, they had displayed such a want either of power or 
of will, as made it plain, that nothing short of the most stringent 
,necessity would convert their promises into realitics. Yet under 
these marked indications, Nikias persuades his countrymen to 
conclude a second treaty which practically annuls the first, and 
which ensures to the Spartans gratuitously all the main benefits 
of the first, with little or none of the correlative sacrifices. The 
alliance of Sparta could hardly be said to count as a consideration : 
for such alliance was at this moment (under the uncertain relations 
with Argos) not less valuable to Sparta herself than to Athens. 
There can be little doubt that if the game of Athens had now 
been played with prudence, she might have recovered Amphipolis 
in exchange for the captives: for the inability of Klearidas to 
make over the place, even if we erant it to have been a real fact 
and not merely simulated, might have been removed by decisive 
co-operation on the part of Sparta with an Athenian armament 
sent to occupy the place, In fact, that which Athens was now 
induced to grant was precisely the original proposition transmitted 
to her by the Lacedemonians four years before, when the hoplites 
were first enclosed in Sphakteria, but before the actual capture. 
They then tendered no equivalent, but merely said, through their 
envoys, “Give us the men in the island, and accept, in exchange, 

, together with our alliance.”' At that moment there were 
some plausible reasons in favour of granting tle proposition: but 
even then, the case of Kleon against it was also plausible and 


1 Thucyd, iv. 19. Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ ξυμμαχίαν καὶ ἄλλην φιλίαν πολλὴν Kal 
ὑμᾶς προκαλοῦνται ἐς σπονδὰς καὶ διάλυ- οἰκειότητα ἐς ἀλλήλους ὑπάρχειν, ἄνται- 


σιν πολέμου, διδόντες μὲν εἰρήνην καὶ τοῦντες δὲ τοὺς ἐκ τῆς νήσου ἄνδρας. 
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powerful, when he contended that Athens was entitled to make 
a better bargain. But now, there were no reasons in its favour, 
and a strong concurrence of reasons against it. ὅ Alliance with the 
Spartans was of no great value to Athens: peace was of material 
importance to her—but peace had been already sworn to on both 
sides, after deliberate discussion, and required now only to be 
carried into execution. That equal reciprocity of concession, 
whith presented the best chance of permanent result, had been 


agreed on; and fortune had procured for her the privilege of - 


receiving the purchase-money before she handed over the goods. 
Why renounce so advantageous a position, accepting in exchange 
a hollow and barren alliance, under the obligation of handing over 
her most precious merchandise upon credit—and upon credit 
as delusive in promise as it afterwards proved unproductive in 
reality? he alliance in fact prevented the peace from bemg 
fulfilled: it became (as Thucydides himself! admits) no peace, but 
a simple suspension of direct hostilities. i 


e a Φ e 6 
Thucydidés states on more than one occasion,—and it was the 


sentiment of Nikias himselfj—that at the moment of concluding 
the peace which bears his name, the position of Sparta was one of 
disadvantage and dishonour in’ reference to Athens.’ Hy the terms 


ΟἹ the alll- 


IIe alludes chiefly to the captives in the hands of the ance, Athens 
latter—for as to other matters, the defeats of Delium he nalvan- 

, . . . ἡ {ees ΟΣ ΠΟῪ 

and Amphipolis, with the serious losses in ‘Thrace, would position in 
. eee « reverence 

more than countervail the acquisitions of Nisiea, Pylus, the Lede 
r A A A . . MOLAR 

Kythéra, and Méthoné. Yet so inconsiderate and short- she gained 


none of 


sighted were the philo-Lacoman leanings of Nikias and. those con- 


ceselons 


the men who now commanded confidence at Athens, that upon whieh 


they threw away this advantage—suffered Athens to be Te wile 
cheated of all those hopes which they had themselves ae 
held out as the inducement for peace—and nevertheless yielded 
gratuitously to Sparta all the main points which she desired. 
Most certainly, there was never any public recommendation of 
Kleon (as far as our information goes) so ruinously impolitic 
88 this alliance with Sparta and surrender of the captives, wherein 
both Nikias and Alkibiadés concurred. Probably the Spartan 


Ephors amused Nikias, and he amused the Athenian assembly, 


1 Thucyd. v. 26. οὐκ εἰκὸς ὃν εἰρήνην 1 (Athenian) ἐν δὲ τῷ ἐκείνων amperes 
αὐτὴν κριθῆναι, &. (Lacedeemonian) τὸν πόλεμον ἀναβάλ- 
5 Thucyd. ν, 28. κατὰ γὰρ τὸν χρόνον λεσθαι, ἄς, (ν. 46).—Ofs πρῶτον μὲν (to 
τοῦτον ἥ τε Λακεδαίμων μάλιστα δὴ κακῶς | the Lacedamonians) διὰ ξυμφορῶν ἡ ξύμ- 
ἤκονε καὶ ὑπερώφθη διὰ τὰς ξυμφοράς.--- βασις, &c. 
(Νικίας; λέγων ἐν μὲν τῷ σφετέρῳ καλῷ] 
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with fallacious assurances of certain obedience in Thrace, under 
alleged peremptory orders given to Klearidas. And now that the 
vehement leather-dresser, with his criminative cloquence, had 
passed away,—replaced only by an inferior successor the lamp- 
maker! Hyperbolus—and leaving the Athemian public under 
the undisputed guidance of citizens eminent for birth and station, 
descended from gods and heroes—there remaimed no one to expose 
effectively the futility of such assurances, or to enforce the lesson of 
simple and obvious prudence—“ Wait, as you are entitled to wait, 
until’ the Spartans have performed the onerous part οἵ their 
bargain, before you perform the onerous part of yours. Or if you 
choose to relax in regard to some of the concessions which they 
have sworn to make, at any rate stick to the capital point of all, 
and lay before them the peremptory : is 1 
exchange for the captives.” 

The Athenians were not long in finding out how completely 
Diseontent they had forfeited the advantage of their position, and 
eran of their chief means of enforcement, by giving up the 
ΤΆΩΝ ‘aptives ; which imparted a freedom of action to Sparta 

such as she had never enjoyed since the first blockade of 
Sphakteria. Yet it seems that under the present Ephors 


against 
Sparta in 
colbequenve 
of the non- 
performance 
of the con- 


diffons— 
they repent 
of having 
given up 
the captives 
—~E€ XEMSCS 


Sparta was not guilty of any deliberate or positive act 
which could be called a breach of faith, She gave 
orders to Klearidas to surrender Amphipolis, if he 
could ; if not, to evacuate it, and bring the Peloponnesian 


{ Sparta. 
me troops home. Of course the place was not surrendered 


to the Athenians, but evacuated; and she then considered that 
she had discharged her duty to Athens, as far as Amphipolis was 
concemed, though she had sworn to restore it, and her oath 
remained unperformed.? The other Thracian towns were equally 
deaf to her persuasions, and equally obstinate in their hostility to 
Athens. So also were the Borotians, Corinthians, Megarians, and 
Fleians: but the Borotians, while refusing to become parties to the 
truce along with Sparta, concluded for themselves a separate con- 
vention or armistice with Athens, terminable at ten days’ notice on 
either side.? 

In this state of things, though ostensible relations of peace and 
free reciprocity of intercourse between Athens and Peloponnesus 
were cstablished—the discontent of the Athenians, and the remon- 
strances of their envoys at Sparta, soon be ‘ame serious. The 


' Aristophan, Pac. 665-887. 


ὃ Thueyd. v. 32, 
2 Thueyd, ν. 21-35. 
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Lacedemonians had sworn for themselves and their allies—yet the 
most powerful among these allies, and those whose cumity was 
most important to ich continued still fecusant.” Neither 
Panaktum, nor the Athenian prisoners in Bootia, were yet 
restored to Athens; nor had the Thracian cities yet submitted 
to the peace. In reply to the remonstrances of the Athenian 
envoys, the Lacedemonians affirmed that they had already 
surrendered all the Athenian prisoners in their own hands, and 
had withdrawn their troops from ‘Thrace, which was (they said) all 
the intervention in their power, since they were not masters of 
Amphipolis, nor capable of constraiming the Thracian cities 
against their will, As to the Boeotians and Corinthians, the 
one ‘edzemomans went so far as to profess readiness to take arms 
along with Athens,' for the purpose of constraining them to accept 
the peace, and even spoke about nanung a day, after which these 
recusant, states should be proclanned as jomt enemies, both by 
Sparta and Athens. But their propositions were always confined 
to vague words, nor would they consent to bind themselves by any 
written or peremptory instrument. Nevertheless, so great was 
their confidence cither in the sufticieney of these assurances, or in 
the facility of Nikias, that they ventured to require from Atheus 
the surrender of Pylus-—or at least the withdrawal of the Messenian 
garrison with the Helot deserters from that place— leaving in 
it none but hative Athenian soldiers, until farther progress should 
be nade in the peace. But the feeling of the Athenians was now 
seriously altered, and they reeeived this demand with marked 
coldness. None of the stipulations of the treaty in their favour 
had yet been ‘performed-—none even seemed in course of beng 
performed ; so that they now began to suspect Sparta of dishonesty 
and deceit, and deeply regretted their inconsiderate surrender of 
the captives? Their remonstrances at Sparta, often repeated 
during the course of the summer, produced no positive effect: 
nevertheless, they suffered themselves to be persuaded to remove 
the Messenians and Ilelots from Pylus to Kephallenia, replacing 
them by an Athenian garrison.3 

The Athenians had doubtless good reason to complain of Sparta. 

I Thucyd. v. 35. λέγοντες ἀεὶ ὡς μετ᾽ τόπευον τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους μηδὲν δί- 
᾿Αθηναίων τούτους, ἣν μὴ θέλωσι, κοινῇ καιον διανοεῖσθαι, ὥστε οὔτε Πύλον ἀπαι- 
ἀναγκάσουσ' χρόνους δὲ προῦ- τούντων αὐτῶν ἀπεδίδοσαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
θεντο ἄνεν ξυγγραφῆς, ἐν οἷς τοὺς ἐκ τῆς νῆσον ἄνδρας με- 
χρῆν τοὺς μὴ ἐσιόντας ἀμφοτέροις mode. τεμέλοντα ἀποδεδωκότες, &C. 
μίους εἶναι. , 1 Thueyd. v fo ae πολλάκις δὲ καὶ 


* Thucyd. v. 50. τούτων οὖν ὁρῶντες πολλῶν λόγων γενομένων ἐν τῷ θέρει 
οἷ ᾿Αθηναῖοι οὐδὲν ἔργῳ γιγνόμενον, ὑπε- ᾿ τούτῳ, &c. 
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But the persons of whom they had still better reason to complain, 
were Nikias and their own philo-Laconian leaders ; who had firste 
accepted from Sparta promises doubtful as to execution, and next 
—though favoured by the lot in regard to priority of cession, and 
thus acquiring proof that Sparta cither would not or could not 
perform her promises—-renounced all these advantages, and 
procured for Sparta almost gratuitously the only boon for which 
she seriously cared. The many critics on Grecian history who 
think no term too harsh for the demagogue Kleon, ought in 
fairness to contrast his political counsel with that of his rivals, and 
see which of the two betokens greater forethought in the manage- 
ment of the foreign relations of Athens. Amphipolis had been 
once lost by the improvident watch of Thucydides and Eukles : 
it was now again lost by the improvident concessions of Nikias. 

So much was the Peloponnesian alliance unhinged by the 
number of states which had refused the peace, and so 
greatly was the ascendency of Sparta for the time 


New combi- 
nations in 
Peloponnesus 


- suapicion ὁ . - ὃ a “ 
entertained =npaired, that new combinations were wow springing up 
Feoncert s 3 
between in the peninsula, It has already been mentioned that 
8 i . 

Niew. the truce between Argos and Sparta was just now 


Argos stands 


prommenty expiring: Argos therefore was free, with her old preten- 


torwar'— sions to the headship of Peloponnesus, backed by an 
Atws— |, undiminished fulness of wealth, power, and population, 
reginent Having taken no direct part in the late exhausting war, 
thousand she had even earned money by lending occasional aid on 
that city. 


both sides ;' while her military foree was just now farther 
strengthened by a step of very considerable importance. She had 
recently set apart a body of a thousand select hoplites, composed 
of young men of wealth and station, to receive constant military 
training at the public expense, and to be enrolled as a separate 
regiment by themselves, apart from the other citizens.? To a 


1 Thueyd. v. 28. Aristophan. Pac, 
467, about the Arzeians-- δίχοθεν μισθο- 
φοροῦντες ἄλφιτα. 

He characterises the Argeians as 
anxious for this reason to prolong the 
war between Athens ang Sparta. This 
passage, as wel] as the Whole tenor of 
the play, affords ground for affirming 
that the Pax was represented during 
the winter immediately preceding the 
peace of Nikias—~ about four or five 
inonths after the battle of Amphipolis 
and the death of Kleon and Brasidas; 
not two years later, as Mr. Clinton 
would place it, on the authority of a 


date in the play itself upon which he 
lays too great stress, 

2 Thueyd. v. 67. ᾿Αργείων of Χίλιοι 
λαγάδες, οἷς ἡ πόλις ἐκ πολλοῦ ἄσκη- 
σιν τῶν ἐς τὴν πόλεμον δημοσίᾳ παρεῖχε. 

Diodorus (xii, 75) répresents the first 
formation of this Thousand-regiment at 
Argos as having taken place just about 
this time, and I think he is here worthy 
of credit, so that I do not regard the 
expression of Thucydidés ἐκ πολλοῦ as 
indicating a time more than two years 
prior to the battle of Mantineia. For 
Grecian military training, two years of 
constant practice would be a lony time, 
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democratical government like Argos such an institution was 
internally dangerous, and pregnant with mischief, which will be 
hereafter described. But at the present moment the democratical 
leaders of Argos seem to have thought only of the foreign relations 
of their city, now that her truce with Sparta was expiring, and that 
the disorganized state of the Spartan confederacy opened new 
chances to her ambition of regaining something like headship in 
Peloponnesus. 

The discontent of the recusant Peloponnesian allies was now 
inducing them to turn their attention towards Argos as a’ new 
chief. ‘They had mistrusted Sparta, even before the peace, well 
knowing that she had separate interests from the confederacy, 
arising from desire to get back her captives. In the terms of 
peace, it seemed as if Sparta and Athens alone were regarded, the 
interests of the remaining allies, especially those in Thrace, being 
put out of sight. Moreover that article in the treaty of peace 
whereby it was provided that Athens and Sparta meht by mutual 
consent add or strike out any article that they chose, without” 
consulting the allies, excited general alarm, as if Sparta were 
meditating some treason in conjunction with Athens against 
the confederacy.' And the alarm, once roused, was still farther 
ageravated by the separate treaty of alliance between Sparta and 
Athens which followed so closely afterwards, as well as by the 
restoration of the Spartan captives. 

Such general displeasure among the Peloponnesian states at 
the unexpected combination of Athenians and Laceda- ‘The Corin. 


thiaus pre- 


monians, strengthened m the case of each particular ΜΗ] ups 
7 Tygos to 


state by private interests of its own, first manifested stand tor. 
ἢ ΝΕ . inte ward ax head 
itself openly through the Corinthians. On retiring from ofa new Pelo 
: . ponnesfan 
the conferences at Sparta—-where the recent alliance aliance. 
between the Athenians and Spartans had just been made known, 
and where the latter had vainly endeavoured to prevail upon their 
allies to accept the peace—the Corinthians went straight to Argos 
to communicate what had passed, and to solicit interference, They 
suggested to the leading men in that city, that it was now the 
duty of Argo@to step forward as saviour of ,Pelopomncsus, which 
the Lacedamonians were openly betraying to the common enemy 
—and to invite for that purpose, into alliance for reciprocal defence, 
It is not to be imagined that the Aryeian | an end. 
democracy would have incurred the 1 Thucyd. v. 29. μὴ μετὰ ᾿Αθηναίων 
expense and danger of keeping up this | σφᾶς βούλωνται Λακεδαιμόνιοι δουλώ- 


select regiment, during all the period | σασθαι: compare Diodorus, xii, 75. 
of their long peace, Just now coming to | 
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every autonomous Hellenic state which would bind itself to give 
and receive amicable satisfaction in all points of difference. They 
affirmed that mahy cities, from hatred of Sparta, would gladly 
comply with such invitation; especially if a board of commissioners 
im small number were named, with full powers to admit all suit- 
able applicants ; so that, in case of rejection, there might at least 
be no exposure before the public assembly in the Argeian demo- 
cracy. This suggestion—privately made by the Corinthians, who 
returned home immediately afterwards—was eagerly adopted both 
by leaders and people at Argos, as promising to realise their long- 
cherished pretensions to headship. Twelve commissioners were 
accordingly appointed, with power to admit any new allies whom 
they might think eligible, execpt Athens and Sparta. With cither 
of those two cities no treaty was allowed without the formal sanction 
of the public assembly. 

Meanwhile the Corinthians, though they had been the first. to 
Congress of get the Argeians in motion, nevertheless thought it right, 


recusant Ε Ε ᾿ τ . 
Velopoune- before enrolling themselves publicly in the new alliance, 


pian alhes at 


Cormth—the to Invite a congress of Peloponnesian malcontents to 
Mantineians 2 


jon Aros Cormth. It was the Mantineians who made the first 


—-stale of 


Arcalia— application to Argos under the notice just issued. And 


rivalship 


of Tega ΠΟΙῸ we are admitted to a partial view & the relations 
iia, = among: the secondary and interior states of Pelopon- 
nesus, Mantineia and Tegea, being contcrminous as well as the 
two most considerable states in Arcadia, were in perpetual rivalry, 
which had shown itself, only a year and a half before, in a bloody, 
but indecisive battle? Tegea, situated on the frontiers of Laconia 
and oligarchically governed, was tenaciously attached to Sparta ; 
while for that very reasdfi, as well as from the democratical cha- 
racter of her government, Mantineia was less so—though she was 
still enrolled in, and acted as a member of, the Peloponnesian 
confederacy. She had recently conyuered for herself? a little 
empire in her own neighbourhood, composed of village districts in 
Arcadia, reckoned as her subject-allies, and comrades in her ranks 
at the last battle with Tegea. This conquest had been made even 
during the continuance of the war with Athens—@ period when 


1 Thucyd, v. 28. 
* Thueyd. iv. 13-4, As to the way in which the agrec- 
3 Thucyd. v.29. Tots yap Μαντινεῦσι | ment of the members of the confederacy 
μέρος τι τῆς ᾿Αρκαδίας κατέστραπτο ὑπή- 1 modified the relations between subor- 
κοὺν, ἔτι τοῦ πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους πολέμου | dinate and iinperial states, see farther 


ὄντος, καὶ ἐνόμιζον οὐ περιόψεσθαι σφᾶς | on, pages 16 and 17, in the case of Elis 
τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους ἄρχειν, ἐπειδὴ καὶ | and Lepreum. 


σχολὴν ἦγον. 
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the lesser states of Pelopounesus generally, and even subject-states 
#s against their own imperial states, were uvder the guarantee of 
the confederacy, to whieh they were required to rénder their unpaid 
service against the common enemy—so that she was apprehensive 
of Lacedwmonian interference at the request and for the emanci- 
pation of these subjects, who lay moreover near to the borders of 
Laconia, Such interference would probably have been invoked 
earlier; only that Sparta had been under pressing embarrassments 
—and farther, had assembled no general muster of the confederacy 
against Athens—ever since the disaster iv Sphakteria. δ now 
she had her hands free, together with a good pretext as well as 
motive for interference, 

To maintam the autonomy of all the little states, aud prevent 
any of them from bemg mediatised or grouped into aggregations 
under the ascendency of the greater, had been the general policy 
of Sparta,—especially simee her own influence as general leader 
was inereased by ensuring to every lesser state a substantive vote 
at the meetings of the confederacy.'| Moreover the rivalry of 
Tegea would probably operate here as an ausillary motive against 
Mantineia, Under such apprehensions, the Mantincians hastened 
to court the alliance and protection of Argos, with whom they 
enjoyed the additional sympathy of a common democracy. Such 
revolt, from Sparta? (for so it was considered) excited great scn- 
sation throughout Peloponnesus, together with considerable dispo- 
sition, amidst the discontent then prevalent, to follow the example. 

In particular, it contributed much to enhance the importance of 
the congress at Cormth; whither the Lacedamonians Remon 


strances of 
thought it necessary to send special envoys to counteract lect 


monian en- 


Φ . a . Ἂ Φ 
" 1a “(7 5 ᾿ 3 : » λ ΜΙ Vays at the 
the intrigues gong On against the , he ir en y. congress αὐ 


addressed to the Corinthians strenuous remonstrance, Corinth - 


re-Jefence 


and even reproach, for the leading part which they had. ot the ¢o- 
tuthians - 


taken in stirring up dissension among the old confede- pretence ot 
rates, and organising a new confederacy under the pre- eile 
sidency of Argos. “ They (the Corinthians) were thus aggra- 
vating the original guilt and perjury which they had committed by 
setting at nought the formal vote of a majority of the confederacy, 
and refusing to accept the peace—for it was te sworn and funda- 
mental maxim of the confederacy, that the decision of the majority 


‘ 


1 Thueyd, i. 125, σφίσι ποιητέον τοῦτο, νομίζυντες πλέον 

3 Thucyd v. 20, ᾿Αποστάντων τέ τι εἰδότας μεταστῆναι αὐτοὺς, καὶ τοὺς 

a : ς 4 +) - re 

δὲ τῶν Μαντινέων, καὶ ἣ ἄλλη ] Λακεδαιμονίους ἅμα δι ὀργῆς ἔχοντες, ἅς, 
Πελοπόννησος ἐς θροῦν καθίστατο ὧς καὶ 
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should be binding on all, except in such cases as involved some 
offence to Gods or Ieroes.” Encouraged by the presence of 
many sympathising deputies—Beotian, Megarian, Chalkidian from 
Thrace,' &c.,—the Corinthians replied with firmness. But they 
did not think it good policy to proclaim their real ground for 
rejecting the peace—viz. that it had not procured for themselves 
the restoration of Sollium and Anaktorium ; since, first, this was a 
question in which their allies present had no interest—next, it did 
not furnish any valid excuse for their resistance to the vote of the 
majority. Accordingly, they took their stand upon a pretence at 
once generous and religious—upon that reserve for religious 
scruples, which the Lacedamonian envoy had himself admitted, 
and which of course was to be construed by each member with 
reference to his own pious feeling, “Tt was a religious impe- 
diment (the Corinthians contended) which prevented us from 
acceding to the peace with Athens, notwithstanding the vote of the 
majority; for we had previously exchanged oaths, ourselves apart 
from the confederacy, with the Chalkidians of Thrace at the time 
when they revolted from Athens; and we should have infringed 
those separate oaths, had we accepted a treaty of peace in which 
these Chalkidians were abandoned. As for alliance with Argos, 
we consider ourselves free to adopt any resolution which we may 
deem suitable, after cousultation with our friends ie present.” 
With this unsatisfactory answer the Lacedemonian ‘envoys were 
compelled to return home. Yet some Argeian envoys, who were 
also present in the assembly for the purpose of urging the Corin- 
thians to realise forthwith the hopes of alliance which they bad 
held out to Argos, were still unable on their side to obtain a 
‘decided affirmative—ba@ requested to come again at the next 
conference.” 

Though the Corinthians had themselves originated the idea of 
The Beo- — the new Argeian confederacy and compromised Argos in 


tians and 


Megarians an open proclamation, yet they now hesitated about the 
refuse to 


break with execution of their own scheme. They were restrained 
Sparta, or to 


ally then in part, doubtless, by the bitterness of Lacedamonian 
selves wit 


Argos--the Teproof—for the open consummation of this revolt, apart 
Corinthians . “Ἢ . . 
hesitate in from its grave political consequences, shocked a train of 
actually join- 


ing Argos, Very Old feelings—but still more by the discovery that 


1 Thucyd, v. 30. Κορίνθιοι δὲ παρόν- | Λακεδαιμονίοις, & μὲν ἠδικοῦντο, οὐ 
τῶν σφίσι τῶν ξυμμάχων, ὅσοι οὐδ᾽ αὐτοὶ | δηλοῦντες ἄντικρυς, ke. 
ἐδέξαντο τὰς σπονδὰς (παρεκάλεσαν δὲῤῤλ ? Thucyd. v. 80, 
αὐτοὺς αὐτοὶ πρότερον) ἀντέλεγον τοῖς 


Crap. LY, 


BOKOTIANS AND MEGARIANS. 15 


their friends, who agreed with them in rejecting the peace, deci- 
dedly refused all open revolt from Sparta and all alliance with 
Argos. In this category were the Bocotians and@Megarians. Both 
of these states—left to their own impression and judgement by the 
Lacedamonians, who did not address to them any distinct appeal 
as they had done to the Corinthians—spontaneously turned away 
from Argos, uot less from aversion towards the Argeian democracy 
than from sympathy with the oligarchy at Sparta.| They were 
linked together by Communion of interest, not merely as being both 
neighbours and intense enemies of Attica, but as each having a 


' Thucyd. v.31. Βοιωτοὶ δὲ καὶ Me- 
γαρῆς τὸ αὐτὸ λέγοντες ἡσύχαζον, we- 
ριοβρώμενοι ὑπὸ τῶν Λακεδαι- 
μονίων, καὶ νομίζοντες σφίσι τὴν ᾿ΑᾺρ- 

elwy δημοκρατίαν αὐτοῖς ὀλιγαρχουμένοις 
ἤῶν ξύμφορον εἶναι τῆς Λακεδαιμονίων 
πολιτείας, 

These words, περιορώμενοι ὑπὸ τῶν 
Λακεδαιμονίων, are not clear, and have 
oceasioned much embarrassinent to the 
commentators, as well ag Bone proposi- 
tions for altering the text. It would 
undoubtedly be an improvement in the 
sense, if we were permitted (with Do- 
bree) to strike out the words ὑπὸ τῶν 
Λακεδαϊμονίων as ἃ gloss, and thus to 
constrne περιορώμενοι as a middle verb, 
‘waiting to see the event,” ov literally, 
‘ keepiug a lod&-out about thea.” But 
tiking the text as if uow stands, the 
sense Which IT have yviven to it acems 
the best which can be elicited, 

Most of the critics translate περιορώ- 
μένοι “slighted or despised by the La- 
cedwmonians.” But in the first place, 
this is not trne as a inatter of fact: in 
the next place, if it were true, we ought 
to have an adversative conjunction in- 
stead of καὶ before νομίζοντες, since the 
tendency of the two motives indicated 
would then be in opposite directiuns. 
‘(The Basotians, thong despised by the 
Lacedémonians, still thought a junction 
with the Argeian democracy dangeruus.” 
And this is the sense which Laack actu- 
Allgpropuses, though it does great vio- 
] to the word καὶ, 

Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold trans- 
late περιορώμενοι ‘feeling themselves 
slighted "᾽ν and the latter says, ‘The 
Bootians and Megarians took neither 
side; not the Lacedwmonian, for they 
felt that the Laceda:monians had slighted 
them; not the Aryive, for they thongbt 
that the Argive democracy would suit 
them less than the constitution of 


Sparta.” But this again puts an inad- 
missible meaning on ἡσύχαζον, which 
means stood as they were.” The 
Bogotians were not called upon to choose 
between two sides or two positive 
schemes of action: they were την] οὶ 
to ally themselves with Argos, and this 
they dechne dog: they prefer to re- 
wun as they are, allies of Lacedamon, 
but refusing to become parties to the 
peace, Moreover, in the sense proposed 
by Dr. Arnold, we should sarely tind 
an adversative consuuction in place of 
καὶ. 

T subunit that the word περιορᾷν dues 
not uecessuriy mean “to slight or de- 
apise,” but pumetimes ‘to leave alone, 
to take no notice of, to abstain from 
interfering.’ Thus, Thucyd. i 24. 
᾿Επιδάμνιοι---πέμπουσιν ἐς thy Κερκύραν 
πρέσβεις δεόμενοι μὴ σφᾶς περιορᾶν 
φθειρομένους, ἄς, Apain, 1.60. καὶ voy 
τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους οὐχ ἕκας «ἀλλ᾽ ἐγγὺς ὄν- 
τας περιορᾶτε, &c. The same 1s the 
pende of περιίδεῖν and περιόψεσθαι, ii. 
20, 1. 4}} these passages there is no 
idea of “Contempt implied in the word: 
the ‘‘leaving alone,” or ‘abstaining 
from interference,” proceeds from feel- 
ings quite different from contempt, 

So in the passage here before ua, 
περιορώμενοι seeins the pussire participle 
in this sense. Thucydidés, having just 
described an energetic remonstrance 
sent by the Spartans to prevent Corinth 
from joining Argos, means to’ intimate 
(by the words here in discussion, that 
no similar interference was resorted to 
by thein to prevent the Bacotians and 
Mogarians from joining her: ‘ The Buo- 
tians and Megariansy remained as they 
were—left tu themselves by the Lacedinw- 
niung, and thinking the Argeian demo- 
cracy less suitable to théia than the 
oligarchy of Sparta.” 
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body of democratical exiles who might perhaps find encourage- 
ment at Argos. Discouraged by the resistance of these two im- 
portant allies, the Corinthians hung back from visiting Argos, 
until they were pushed forward by a new accidental impulse—the 
application of the Eleians; who, eagerly embracing the new pro- 
ject, sent envoys first to conclude alliance with the Corinthians, 
and next to go on and enrol Elis as an ally of Argos. This inci- 
dent so confirmed the Corinthians in their previous scheme, that 
they speedily went to Argos, along with the Chalkidians of Thrace, 
to join the new confederacy. 

The conduct of Elis, like that of Mantineia, in thus revolting 
the Keuns from Sparta, had been dictated by private grounds of 
ifAtma quarrel, arising out of relations with their dependent 
he doingso ally Lepreum. The Lepreates had become dependent 


whi. ® on Elis some time before the begiming of the Pelopon- 


Veta.  Hesian war, in consideration of aid lent by the Eleians 
jie time to extricate them from a dangerous war against some 
alr, Arcadian enemies. To purchase such aid, they had 
engaged to cede to the Hleians half their territory; but had been 
left in residence and occupation of it, under the stipulation of 
paying one talent yearly as tribute to the Olympian Zeus—in 
other words, to the Eleians as his stewards. When the Pelopon- 
nesian war began,’ and the Laccdamonians began to call for the 
unpaid service of the Peloponnesian cities generally, @mall as well 
as vreat, against Atheus—the Lepreates were, by the standing 
avreement of the confederacy, exempted for the time from con- 
tinuing to pay their tribute to Elis. Such exemption ceased with 
the war; at the close of which Elis became entitled, under the 
same agreement, to resume the suspended tribute. She accord- 
ingly required that the payment should then be recommenced : 
but the Lepreates refused, and when she proceeded to apply force, 
threw themselves on the protection of Sparta, by whose decision 
the Eleians themselves at first agreed to abide, having the general 
agreement of the confederacy decidedly in their favour. But it 
presently appeared that Sparta was more disposed to carry out her 
general system of favourmg the autonomy of the lesser states, Wan 
to enforce the positive agreement of the confederacy. Accordingly 
the Eleians, accusing her of unjust bias, renounced her authority 
as arbitrator, and sent a military force to occupy Lepreum. Never- 
1 Thucyd, v. 51, Kal μέχρι τοῦ ’Ar- | robs Λακεδαιμονίους. 
τικοῦ πολέμον ἀπέφερον ἔπειτα, παυσα- | For the oyrccment here alluded to, 


μένων διὰ πρόφασιν τοῦ πολέμυυ, οἷ | sev a few lines forward, 
"Ἠλεῖοι ἐπηνάγκαζον, of δ᾽ ἐτράποντυ πρὺς | 
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theless the Spartans persisted in their adjudication, pronounced 
Lepreum to be autonomous, and sent a body of their own hoplites 
to defend it against the Eleians. The latter oudly protested 
against this proceeding, and denounced the Lacedzmonians as 
having robbed them of one of their dependencies, contrary to that 
agreement which had been adopted by the general confederacy 
when the war began,—to the effect that each imperial ¢ity should 
receive back at the end of the war all the dependencies which it 
possessed at the beginning, on condition of waiving its title to 
tribute and military service from them so long as the war lasted. 
After fruitless remonstrances with Sparta, the Eleians eagerly 
embraced the opportunity now offered of revolting from her, and 
of joining the new league with Corinth and Argos.! 

That new league, including Argos, Corinth, Elis, and Mantineia, 
had now acquired such streneth and confidence, that the pera of 
Argeians and Corinthians proceeded on a joint embassy ἐπα 


separate 


to Tegea to obtain the junction of that city—seemingly Tefen 


The Cortue 


the most powerful in Peloponnesus next to Sparta and [une are 


disheartened 


Argos, What grounds they had for expecting success, —ther 


application 


we are not told. The mere fact of Mantineia having threugh the 


{ieotans to 


joined Argos, seemed likely to deter Tegea, as the rival Athens. 


VThueyd. vo 31, τὴν ξυνθήκην mpo- the medirte or subordinate dependencios 
φέροντες ἐν ἦ εἴρητο, ἃ ἔχοντες ἐς τὸν of each, Hach imperial state consented 
᾿Αττικὺν πόλεμον καθίσταντό tives, ταῦτα = to forego the tribute or services of its 
ἔχαντας καὶ ἐξελθεῖν, ws οὐκ ἴσον ἔχοντες dependency, so long as the latter waa 
ἀφίστανται, &e. -¢alled upon to lend its aid in the gene- 

Of the agreement here alluded to > ral effort of the confederacy against the 
among the members of the Peloponne- commun enemy. But the confederacy 
sian confederacy, we hear only in this at the same thine gave its guarantee 
one passage. It was extremely import- that the imperial state should re-enter 
ant to such of the confederates as were upon these suspended rights, so soon 48 
imperial citices—that is, which had sub-. the war should be at an end. This gua- 
ordinates or subject-allies. ‘rantee was clearly violated by Sparta in 

Poppo and Bloomfield wonder that’ the case of Elis and Lepreum. On the 
the Corinthians did not appeal to this contrary, in the case of Mantineia (inen- 
agreement in order to procure the resti- tioned a few pages back, p. 12) the 
tution of Sollimm and Angaktorium, Mantinerans had violated the maxim of 
But they misconccive, in my opinion, the confederacy, and Sparta was justified 
the scope of the agreoment, which did in interfering at the request of their 
not relate to captures made during the subjects to maintain the autonomy of 
wardgy the common enemy, It would , the latter. For Thucydidés exprossly 
he useless for the confederacy to enter . states, that the Mantinemns had sub- 
into a formal agreement that none of | dued these Arcadian districts, during 
the members should lose anything ; the very time while the war against 
through capture made by the enemy, ; Athons was going on—-rols γὰρ Μαντι- 
This would be a question of superiority | νεῦσι μέρος τι τῇς ᾿Αρκαδίας κατέστραπτο 
of force—for no agreement could bind | ὑπήκοον, ἔτι τοῦ πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους πολέμου 
the enemy. But the confederacy might ὄντος ιν. 24). The Eleians were in pos- 
very well make a covenant among them- session of Lepreum, and in receipt of 
selves, a8 to the relations between their tribute from it, before that war began. 
own imperial immediste wembers, and , 


Vor. VY. : 0 


“ὔ 
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Arcadian power, from doing the same: and so it proved,—for the 
Tegeans decidedly refused the proposal, not without strenuous 
protestations that they would stand by Sparta in everything. The 
Corinthians were greatly disheartened by this repulse, which they 
had by no means expected—having been so far misled by general , 
expressions of discontent against Sparta as to believe that they 
could transfer nearly the whole body of confederates to Argos. 

But they now began to despair of all farther extension of Argeian 

headship, and even to regard their own position insecure on the 

side’ of Athens ; with whom they were not at peace, while by 

joming Argos they had forfeited their claim upon Sparta and all 

her confederacy, including Beootia and Megara. In this embar- 

rassment they betook themselves to the Boootians, whom they again 

entreated to jon them in the Argeian alliance: a request already 

once refused, and not likely to be now granted—but intended to 

usher in a different request preferred at the same time. The 

Bootians were entreated to accompany the Corinthians to Athens, 

and obtain for them from the Athenians an armistice terminable at 

ten days’ notice, such as that which they had contracted for them- 

selves. In case of refusal, they were farther entreated to throw up 

ther own agreement, and to conclude no other without the con- 

currence of the Corinthians. So far the Boeotians complied, as to 

go to Athens with the Corinthians, and back their application for 

an armistice—which the Athenians declined to grant, saying that 

the Corinthians were already included in the general peace, if they 

were allies of Sparta. On receiving this answer, the Corinthians 

entreated the Bocotians, putting it as a matter of obligation, to 

renounce their own armistice, and make common cause as to all 

future compact. But this request was steadily refused. The 

Beotians maintained their ten days’ armistice ; and the Corin- 

thians were obliged to acquiesce in their existing condition of 

peace de facto, though not guaranteed by any pledge of Athens,’ 


1 Thuoeyd. v. 32. Κορινθίοις δὲ dva- 
κωχὴ ἄσπονδος ἦν πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους. 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks— 
‘By ἄσπονδος is meant ἃ more agrev- 
mont in words, not ratified by the so- 
lemnitios of religion. And the Greeks, 
as we have seen, considered the breach 
of their word very different from the 
breach of their oath.” 

Not so much is here meant even as 
that which Dr, Arnold supposes, There 
was no agreement at all — either in 
words or by oath. There was a simple 


absence of hostilities, de fucto, not aris- 
ing out of any recognized pledge. Such 
is the meaning of ἀνακωχὴ, i, 665 ili, 
25, 20, 

The answer here made by the Athe- 
nians to the application of Corinth is 
not easy to understand. They might, 
with much better reason, have declined 
to conclude the ten days’ armistice with 
the Bieotiuns—because these latter still 
remained allies of Sparta, though re- 
fusing to accede to the general peace; 
Whereas the Corinthians, having joined 
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Meanwhile the Lacedeemonians were not unmindful of the affront 


which they had sustained by the revolt of Mantineia and 
Elis, At the request of a party among the Parrhasii, 
the Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, they marched under 
king Pleistoanax into that territory, and compelled the 
Mantineians to evacuate the fort which they had erected 
within it; which the latter were unable to defend, though 
they received a body of Argeian troops to guard their 


The Lace. 
damontans 
eChraneipate 
the Arcadian 
subjects of 
Manuela 
they plant 
the Bras 
dean Helots 
at Lepieum, 


city, and 


were thus enabled to march their whole force to the threatened 
spot. ᾿ Besides liberating the Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, the 
Lacedamonians also planted an additional body of Helots and 
Neodamodes at Lepreum, as a defence aud means of observation 
on the frontiers of Elis) These were the Brasidean soldiers, 
whom Klearidas had now brought back from Thrace. The Helots 
among them had been manumitted as a reward, and allowed to 
reside where they chose. But as they had imbibed lessons. of 
bravery under their distinguished commander, their presence would 
undoubtedly be dangerous among the serfs of Lacoma: hence 
the disposition of the Lacedamonians to plant them out. We 
may recollect that not very long before, they had caused 2000 of 
the most soldicrly Helots to be secretly assassmated, without any 
eround of suspicion against these victims personally, but simply 
from fear of the whole body, and of course greater fear of the 
bravest.? 

It was not only against danger from the returning Brasidean 
TTelots that the Lacedamonians had to guard---but also preannent of 


against danger (real or supposed) froin their own Spartan {μὲ Svante 
captives, liberated by Athens at the conclusion of the 
recent alliance. ‘Though the surrender of Sphakteria 
had been untarnished by any real cowardice or military 
incompetence, nevertheless, under the inexorable customs 
and tone of opinion at Sparta, these men would be 


captives 
alter their 
Uberatlon 
from Athens 
and return 
fo Sparta -- 
they are 
Melranchise d 
fora tine 
and tua 
qualified 


looked upon as more or less degraded ; or at least, there manner, 

would be enough to make them fancy that they were so looked 
upon, and thus become discontented. Some of them were already 
in the exercise of various functions, when the [phors, contracting 
suspicions of their designs, condemned them all to temporary dis- 


qualification for any official post; placing the whole of their pro- 


Argos, had less right to be considered | ΟΕΞξϑἃἷᾶἃΣ Thueyd. v. 33, 34. The Neoda- 
allies of Sparta. Nevertheless, we shall | modes were Helots previously enfran- 
still find them attending the meetings | chiaed, or the sons of such. 

at Sparta, and actmg as allies of the | 2 Thucyd. iv. 80. 

latter, 


2 
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perty under trust-management, and interdicting them, like minors, 
from every act either of purchase or sale.'! This species of disfran- 
chisement lasted for a considerable time; but the sufferers were at 
length relieved from it—the danger being supposed to be over. 
The nature of the interdict confirms, what we know directly from 
Thucydidés, that many of these captives were among the first and 
wealthiest families in the state; and the Ephors may have appre- 
hended that they would employ their wealth in acquiring partisans 
and organising revolt among the I[clots. We have no facts to 
enable us to appreciate the situation ; but the ungenerous spirit of 
the regulation, as applied to brave warriors recently come home 
from a long imprisonment (justly poimted out by modern histo- 
rians), would not weigh much with the Ephors under any symptoms 
of public danger. 

Of the proceedings of the Athenians during this summer we 
The Athe- hear nothing, except that the town of Ski6éné at length 


nians re- 


capture surrendered to them after a long-continued blockade, 
ΟΝ — 


put tedeath and that they put to death the male population of mili- 
au? © tary age—selling the women and children into slavery. 
The odium of having proposed this cruel resolution two years and 
a half before, belongs to Kleon; that of executing it, nearly a 
year after his death, to the leaders who succeeded him, and to his 
countrymen generally. The reader will however now be suffi- 
ciently accustomed to the Greck laws of war, not to be surprised 
at such treatment against subjects revolted and reconquered. 
Skidné and its territory was made over to the Plataan refugees. 
The native population of Delos, also, who had been removed from 
that sacred spot during the preceding year, under the impression 
that they were too impure for the discharge of the sacerdotal fune- 
tions—were now restored to their island. ‘The subsequent defeat 
at Amphipolis had created a belief in Athens that this removal 
had offended the gods—under which impression, confirmed by the 
Delphian oracle, the Athenians now showed their repentance by 
restoring the Delian exiles? They farther lost the towns of 
Thyssus on the peninsula of Athos, and Mekyberna on the Sitho- 
nian Gulf, which were captured by the Chalkidians of Thrace’ 


1 a αι v. 34. ᾿Ατίμους ἐποίησαν, silaus, c, 30; Herodot, vii. 231. 


ἀτιμίαν δὲ “τοιαύτην, ὥστε μήτε ἄρχειν, * Thucyd. ν΄ 32. 
μήτε πριαμένους τι, ἢ πωλοῦντας, κυρίους ὃ Thucyd, ν. 35-39, 1 agree with Dr, 
cine | Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold in preferring 


For the usual treatment of Spartan | the conjecture of Poppo—Xarxi8is— 
soldiers who fled from battle, see Xeno- | in this place. 
phon, Rep. Laced, c, 9; Plutarch, Age- 
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Meanwhile the political relations throughout the powerful Gre- 
cian states remained all provisional and undetermined, Politica 


Telations in 


The alliance still subsisted between Sparta and®Athens, Peep 


hesun-- 


yet with continual complaints on the part of the latter change of 
that the prior treaty remained unfulfilled. The members spurla 
of the Spartan confederacy were discontented ; some had Le 
seceded, and others seemed likely to do the same; while Athen” 
Argos, ambitious to supplant Sparta, was trying to put herself at 
the head of a new confederacy, though as yet with very partial 
success, Hitherto, however, the authorities of Sparta—King "Plei- 
stoanax as well as the Ephors of the year—had been sincerely 
desirous to maintain the Athenian alliance, so far as it could be 
done without sacrifice, and without the real employment of force 
against recusants, of which they had merely talked in order to 
amuse the Athenians. Moreover, the prodigious advantage which 
they had gained by recovering the prisoners, doubtless making 
them very popular at home, would attach them the more firmly to 
their own measure. But at the close of the summer (seemingly 
about the end of September or beginning of October, nc, 421) 
the year of these Ephors expired, and new Ephors were nomimated 
for the ensuing year. Under the existing state of things this was 
an important revolution: for out of the five new [phors, two 
(Kleobilus and Xenarés) were decidedly hostile to peace with 
Athens, and the remaining three apparently indifferent! Aud 
we may here remark, that this fluctuation and instability of public 
policy, which is often denounced as if it were the peculiar attribute 
of a democracy, occurs quite as much under the constitutional 
monarchy of Sparta—the least popular government in Greece, both 
in principle and detafl. 

The new Ephors convened a special congress at Sparta for the 


Congress at 


settlement of the pending differences, at which, among the Gneiy 
Athenian, 


rest, Athenian, Borotian, and Corinthian envoys were all fuieue 

+ rye Π t 1 { C ! ἐν 
present. But, after prolonged debates, no approach MOS Tia dope 
made to agreement ; so that the congress was on the point "spins 


. ¥ a ἦν ᾿ς 
of breaking up, when Kleobilus and Xenarés, together bates hut ne 


with many of their partisans,” originated, in concert with stein of 


any one of 


the Beotian and Corinthian deputics, a series of private the disputed 


᾿ ς F points -it- 
underhand manceuvres for the dissolution of the Athenian trigues of 
alliance. This was to be effected by bringing about Atinwn 


i : Epbors— 
a separate alliance between Argos aud Sparta, which the Kteopaius 


aud Aenares. 


wn 


» ~ id 
t Thucyd. v. 36. τε τοῦ Κλεοβούλου καὶ Zevdpous καὶ ὅσοι 
3 Thucyd. v. 91. ἐπεσταλμένοι ἀπό | φίλαι ἦσαν αὐτοῖς, δία. 
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Spartans sincerely desired, and would grasp at it in preference 
(so these Ephors affirmed), even if it cost them the breach of their 
new tie with Athens. The Bootians were urged, first to become 
allies of Argos themselves, and then to bring Argos into alliance 
with Sparta. But it was farther essential that they should give 
up Panaktum to Sparta, so that it might be tendered to the 
Athenians in exchange for Pylos—for Sparta could not easily 
go to war with them while they remained masters of the latter.’ 
Such were the plans which Kleobflus and Xenarés laid with 
These ἢ the Corinthian and Beeotian deputies, and which the 


iphors try 


to bring latter went home prepared to execute. Chance seemed 
about under« 


bundan to favour the purpose at once: for on their road home, 


alllance 


between they ‘were accosted by two Areeians, senators in their 
Sparta and si 


Ai gos, own city, who expressed an earnest anxiety to bring 
iwoitime about alliance between the Bootians and Argos. ‘The 
fe" Bonotian deputies, warmly encouraging this idea, urged 
the Argeians to send envoys to Thebes as solicitors of the alliance ; 
‘and communicated to the Bosotarchs, on their arrival at home, 
both the plans laid*by the Spartan Kphors and the wishes of these 
Argeians. The Bootarchs also entered heartily into the entire 
scheme; receiving the Argeian envoys with marked favour, 
and promising, as soon as they should have obtained the requisite 
sanction, to send envoys of their own and ask for alliance with 
Argos. 

That sanction was to be obtained from “the Four Senates of 
the Becotians”—bodies, of the constitution of which nothing 
is known. But they were usually found so passive and acquiescent, 
that the Beeotarchs, reckoning upon their assent as a matter 
of course, even without any full exposition of reasons, laid all their 
plans accordingly.? They proposed to these four Senates a 
resolution in general terms, empowering themselves in the name of 
the Beeotian federation to. exchange oaths of alliance with any 
Grecian city which might be willing to contract on terms mutuall 
beneficial. Their particular object was (as they stated) to form 
alliance with the Corinthians, Megarians, and Chalkidians of 
Thrace—for mutual defence, and for war as well as peace with 
others only by common consent. To this specific object they 
anticipated no resistance on the part of the Senates, inasmuch as 
their connexion with Corinth had always been intimate, while the 


ι Thueyd. v. $6, σφίσι πρρδιαγνόντες παραινοῦσιν. . . . 
5 Thucyd. v. 38. οἰόμενοι τὴν βουλὴν. | ταῖς τέσσαρσι βουλαῖς τῶν Βοιωτῶν, αἵπερ 
κἂν μὴ εἴπωσιν, οὐκ ἄλλα ψηφιεῖσθαι ἢ ἃ | ἅπαν τὸ κῦρος ἔχουσι. 
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position of the four parties named was the same—all being 
recusants of the recent peace. But the resolution was advisedly 
couched in the most comprehensive terms, in ofder that it might 
authorise them to proceed farther afterwards, and conclude alliance 
on the part of the Bootians and Megarians with Argos; that 
ulterior purpose being however for the present kept back, because 
alliance with Argos was a novelty which might surprise aud alarm 
the Senates. The mancuvre, skilfully contrived for entrapping 
these bodies into an approval of measures which they never 
contemplated, illustrates, the manner in which an oliparchical 
executive could elude the checks devised to control its proceedings. 
But the Beeotarchs, to their astonishment, found themselves 
defeated at the outset: for the Senates would not even hear 
of alliance with Corinth—so much did they fear to offend Sparta 
by any special connexion with a city which had revolted from her. 
Nor did the Bootarchs think it safe to divulge their communi- 
cations with Kleobilus and Xenarés, or to acquaint the Senates 
that the whole plan originated with a powerful party in Sparta 
herself. Accordingly, under this formal refusal on the part. of the 
Senates, no farther proceedings could be taken. The Cormthian 
and Chalkidian envoys left Thebes, while the promise of sending 
Bootian envoys to Argos remained unexecuted.! 

But the anti-Athenian Epbors at Sparta, though baflled in their 
schemes for arriving at the Argeian alliance through the [he hace: 


ἀπ ΠΝ 


agency of the Πύλη did not the less pers sist in their cenelade a 


special 


views upon Panaktum. That place—a frontier fortress ane 


in the mountainous range between Attica and Bootia, Heeatiang, 
{TeDy 


apparently on the Becotian side of Phylé, and on or near viesung 


5 . ther alllance 
the direct road from Athens to Thebes which led through with atiens 
5 Ag . . ὃ ~ + the Bevo- 
Phylé?—had been an Athenian possession, until six tians raze 

δ Panaktuin to 
months before the peace, when it had been treacherously the ground, 
betrayed to the Beeotians.* A special provision of the treaty 
between Athens and Sparta prescribed that it should be restored to 
Athens; and Lacedemonian envoys were now sent on an express 
mission to Beeotia, to request from the Baeotians the delivery 
of Panaktum as well as of their Athenian captives, in order that by 
tendering these to Athens, she might be induced to surrender 
Pylus. The Beeotians refused compliance with this request, except 
on condition that Sparta should’ enter into special alliance with 


them as she had done with the Athenians. Now the Spartans 


* 


1 Thueyd, v. 38. Northern Greece, vol. ii, ch. xvii. p. 
1 See Colonel Leake, Travela in | 370. § Thueyd, v. ἡ 
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stood pledged by their covenant with the latter (either by its 
terms or by its recognized import) not to enter into any new 
alliance without their consent. But they were eagerly bent upon 
getting possession of Panaktum—while the prospect of breach with 
Athens, far from being a deterring motive, was exactly that which 
Kleob(ilus and Xenarés desired. Under these feelings, the Lace- 
dazmorfians consented to and swore the special alliance with Beeotia. 
But the Beeotians, instead of handing over Panaktum for surrender 
as they had promiscd, immediately razed the fortress to the 
ground ; under pretence of some ancient oaths which had been 
exchanged between their ancestors and the Athenians, to the effect 
that the district round it should always remain without resident 
inhabitants,—-as a neutral strip of borderland, and under common 
pasture. "Ὁ 

These negotiations, after having been in progress throughout 
B.C. 420, the winter, ended in the accomplishment of the alliance 


Application 


from the and the destruction of Panaktum at the becinning of 
Argeiana to [5 eo) 


Sparta, to spring: ΟΥ̓ about the middle of March. And while the 
ren a 


expiring Lacedamonian Ephors thus scemed to be carrying their 
reaty, 


Project of point on the side of Botia, they were agreeably 
treaty agreed surprised by an unexpected encouragement to their 
euatelalas. views from another quarter. An embassy arrived at 
tion bout Ἢ ΤΑΙ Ν 1 

combat by Sparta from Argos, to solicit renewal of the peace just 
eee expiring. The Argeians found that they made no 
Genabat progress in the enlargement of their newly-formed con- 
Thyra federacy, while their recent disappointment with the 
Bootians made them-despair of realising their ambitious projects of 
Peloponnesian headship. But when they learnt that the Laceda- 
monians had concluded a separate alliance with the Boeotians, and 
that Panaktum had been razed, their disappointment was converted 
into positive alarm for the future. Naturally inferring that this 
new alliance would not have been concluded except in concert with 
Athens, they interpreted the whole proceeding as indicating that 
Sparta had prevailed upon the Besotiang to accept the peace with 
Athens—the destruction of Panaktum being conceived as a 
compromise to obviate disputes respecting possession. Under such 
ἃ persuasion—noway unreasonable in itself, when the two con- 
tracting governments, both oligarchical and both secret, furnished 
no collateral evidence to explain their real intent—the Argeians 
saw themselyes excluded from alliance not merely with Beeotia, 
Sparta, and "Tegea, but also with Athegg; which latter city they 


had hitherto regarded as a sure resort in case of hostility with 
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Sparta. Without a moment’s delay, they despatched Eustrophus 
and /A%son—two Argeians much esteemed at Sparta, and perhaps 
proxeni of that city—to press for a’ renewal ‘of their expiring 
truce with the Spartans, and to obtain the best terms they could. 
To the Lacedemonian Ephors thig application was eminently 
acceptable—the very event which they had been manceuvring 
underhand to bring about. Negotiations were opened, in which 
the Argeian envoys at first proposed that the disputed possession 
of Thyrea should be referred to arbitration. But they found their 
demand met by a peremptory negative—the Lacedemonians 
refusing to enter upon such a discussion, and insisting upon simple 
renewal of the peace now at an end. At last the Argeian envoys, 
eagerly bent upon keeping the question respecting Thyrea open, in 
some way or oth—prevailed upon the Lacedwmonians to assent 
to the following singular agreement. Peace was concluded 
between Athens and Sparta for fifty years; but if at any moment 
within that interval, excluding either periods of epidemic or 
periods of war, it should suit the views of cither party to provoke 
a combat by chosen champions of equal number for the purpose of 
determining the right to Thyrea—there was to be full liberty of 
doing so; the combat to take place within the territory of Thyrea 
itself, and the victors to be interdicted from pursuing the van- 
quished beyond the undisputed border of either territory. It will 
be recollected, that, about 120 years before this date, there had 
been a combat of this sort by 300 champions on each side; in 
which, after desperate valour on both sides, the victory as well as 
the disputed right still remained undeterminad. The proposition 
made by the Argeians was a revival of this old practice of judicial 
combat: nevertheless, such was the alteration which the Greek 
mind had undergone during the interval, that it now appeared 
a perfect absurdity—even in the eyes of the Lacedemonians, 
the most old-fashioned people in Greece.’ Yet since they hazarded 
nothing, practically, by so vague a concession, and were supremely 
anxious to make their yplations smooth with Argos, in contem- 
plation of a breach with Athens—they at last agreed to the 
condition, drew up the treaty, and placed it in the hands of the 


1 Thucyd, v. 41, Τοῖς δὲ Λακεδαιμο- ᾿ not subscribed by any signatures, but 
vlois τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἐδόκει μωρία εἶναι | drawn up by the secretary or authorised 
ταῦτα' ἔπειτα (ἐπεθύμουν γὰρ τὸ “Apyos | officer, and ultimately engraved on a 
πάντως φίλιον ἔχειν) ξυνεχώρησαν ἐφ᾽ | column. The names of those who take 
ols ἠξίουν, καὶ ξυνεγράψαντο. the oath are recorded™but seemingly 

By the forms of treaty which‘ remain, no official signature, 


we are led to infer that the treaty was 
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envoys to carry back to Argos. Formal acceptance and rati~- 
fication, by the Argeian public assembly, was necessary to give it 
validity: should this be granted, the envoys were invited to return 
to Sparta at the festival of the Hyakinthia, and there go through 
the solemnity of the oaths. 

Amidst such strange crossing of purposes and interests, the 
Iacedamo- Spartan Ephors seemed now to have carried all their 


nian envoys 


go listo points—friendship with Argos, breach with Athens, and 
iexthens yet the means (through the possession of Panaktum) of 


ey Νν procuring from Athens the cession of Pylus. But they 
oheyase. Were not yet on firm ground. For when their deputies, 
τας, ADdromedés and two colleagues, arrived in Beeotia for 
frm Athens. the purpose of going on to Athens and prosecuting the 
negotiation about Panaktum (at the time wher Eustrophus and 
‘son were carrying on their negotiation at Sparta), they dis- 
covered for the first time that the Boeotians, instead of performing 
their promise to hand over Panaktum, had razed it to the ground. 
This was a serious blow to their chance -of success at Athens: 
nevertheless Andromedés proceeded thither, taking with him all 
the Athenian captives in Bocotia. These he restored at Athens, at 
the same time announcing the demolition of Panaktum as a fact: 
Panaktum as well as the prisoners were thus restored (he pre- 
tended)—for the Athenians would not now find a single enemy in 
the place: and he claimed the cession of Pylus in exchange.! 

But he soon found that the final term of Athenian compliance 
Theenvoys had been reached. It was probably on this occasion that 
weeiveeat the separa@® alliance concluded between Spartaeand the 
Anyi.  Beeotians first became discovered at Athens; since not 
fe eeu Olly were the proceedings of these oligarchieal govern- 
monians. nents habitually sceret, but there was a peculiar motive 
for keeping such alliance concealed until the discussion about 
Panaktum and Pylus had been brought to a close. Both the 
alliance, and the demolition of Panaktum, excited among the 
Athenians the strongest marks of discuflt and anger; aggravated 
probably rather than softened by the quibble of Andromedés—that 
demolition of the fort, beg tantamount to restitution and pre- 
cluding any farther tenancy by the enemy, was ἃ substantial 
satisfaction of the treaty; and aggravated still farther by the 
recollection of all the other unperformed items in the treaty. 


A whole year had now elapsed, amidst frequent notes and protocols 


1 Thucyd. v. 42. 
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(to employ a modern phrase): nevertheless not one of the condi- 
tions favourable to Athens had yet been executed (except the 
restitution of her captives, seemingly not many in’ number)—while 
she on her side had made to Sparta the capital cession on which 
almost everything hinged. A long train of accumulated indigna- 
tion, brought to a head by this mission of Andromedeés, discharged 
itself in the harshest disinissal and rebuke of himself and_ his 
colleayues. 

Even Nikias, Lachés, and the other leading Athenians, to 
whose improvident facility and misjudgement the em- Alkibiades 


ὶ Ν stands for. 
barrassment of the moment was owing, were probably wadasa 


not much behind the general public in’ exclamation inne 
against Spartan perfidy—if it were only to divert atten- ἀραὶ 
tion from their own mistake. But@ here was one οἵ them— 
Alkibiades son of Kleinias—who took this opportunity of putting 
himself at the head of the vehement anti-Laconian sentiment which 
now agitated the Ekklesia, and giving to it a substantive aim. 

The present is the first oceasion on which we hear of this 
remarkable man as taking a prominent part in public life. Ife 
was now about thirty-one or thirty-two years old, which in Greece’ 
was considered an early age for a man to exercise important 
command. But such was the splendour, wealth, aud antiquity 
of his family, of sKakid lineage through the heroes Isurysakes and 
Ajax,—and such the effect of that lineage upon the democratical 
public of Athens’—that he stepped speedily and easily into a 
conspicuous station. Belonging also through his mother Deino- 
maché to the gens of the Alkmaonidie, he was related to Poriklés, 
who became his guardian when he was left au orphan at about five 
years old, along with his younger brother IQeinias, It was at 
that time that their father Klcimias was slain at the battle of 
Koroneia, having already served with honour in a trireme of his 
own at the sea-fight of Artemisium against the Persians, A 
Spartan nurse named Amykla was provided for the young Alkibia- 
dés, and a slave namegy Zopyrus chosen by his distinguished 
guardian to watch over him. But even his boyhood was uttegy 
ungovernable, and Athens was full of his freaks and enormities, to 

1 Thueyd. v. 42. Kritias and Chariklés, in reply to the 

2 Thucyd. v, 43. "AAmBiddys... . question of Sokratés, whorn they had 
ἀνὴρ ἡλικίᾳ μὲν ὧν ἔτι τότε veds, ὡς forbidden to converse with or teach 
ἐν ἄλλῃ πόλει, ἀξιώματι δὲ προγόνων young men-—lefined a young ian to be 
τιμώμενος, one under thirty years of age—tho 

The expression of Plutarch, however, senatorial age at Athens (Xenophon. 


ἔτι μειράκιον, seems an exaggeration Memor. i. 2, 39). 
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the unavailing regret of Periklés and his brother Ariphron.' His 
violent passions, love of enjoyment, ambition of pre-eminence, and 
insolence towards others,” were manifested at an early age, and 
never deserted him throughout his life. His finished beauty of 
person both as boy, youth, and mature man, caused him to be 
much run after by women*—and even by women of generally 
reserved habits. Moreover, even before the age when such 
temptations were usually presented, the beauty of his earlier youth, 
while going through the ordinary gymnastic training, procured for 
him assiduous caresses, compliménts, and solicitations of every 
sort, from the leading Athenians who frequented the public 
palestre. ‘These men not only endured his petulance, but were 
even flattered when he would condescend to bestow it upon them. 
Amidst such universal adiftration and indulgence—amidst cor- 
rupting influences exercised from so many quarters and from 
so eatly an age, combined with great wealth and the highest 
position—it was not likely that either self-restraint or regard 
for the welfare of others would ever acquire development in the 
mind of Alkibiadés, The anecdotes which fill his biography reveal 
the utter absence of both these constituent elements of morality ; 
and though, in regard to the particular stories, allowance must 
doubtless be made for scandal and exaggeration, yet the general 
type of character stands plainly marked and sufficiently established 
in all. 

A dissolute life, and an immodcrate love of pleasure in ‘all 
Great energy its forms, is what we might naturally expect from ἃ. 


and capacity ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ 
of Alkibiadés young man so circumstanced ; and it appears that with 


in public 


afairs—his him these tastes were indulged with an offensive publicity 
reckless ex- : . . : 
penditure-- which dggtroyed the comfort of his wife Hippareté, 
lawless . : . 

demeanour— daughter of Elipponikus who was slain at the battle 
characte, in- Of Delium. She had brought him a large dowry of ten 
pcos talents: when she sought a divorce, as the law of Athens 
faryaervice, permitted, Alkibiadés violently interposed to prevent her 


1 Plato, Protagoras, c. 10, p. 320; | 
tarch, Alkibiad. c. 2, 3, 4; Iso-' 
kfatés, De Bigis, Orat. xvi. p. 354, | 
sect, 33, 34; Cornel. Nepos, Alkibiad. | 
c. 1. 

2 Πέπονθα δὲ πρὸς τοῦτον (Σωκράτη) 
μόνον ἀνθρώπων, ὃ οἂκ ἄν τις οἴοιτο, 
ἐν ἐμοὶ ἐνεῖναι, τὸ αἰσχύνε-' 
σθαι ὁντινοῦν. 

This is a part of the language which | 
Plato puts into the mouth of Alkibiadés, - 
in the Symposion, c. 32, p. 216; see 
also Plato, Alkibiad. 1. ὁ. 1, 2, 3. 


Corfire his other contemporary, Xe- 
nophon, Memor, i. 2, 16-25, 

Φύσει δὲ πολλῶν ὕντων Kal μεγάλων 
πάθων ἐν αὐτῷ τὸ φιλόνεικον ἰσχυρότατον 
ἦν καὶ τὸ φιλόπρωτον, ὡς δῆλόν ἐστι 
τοῖς παιδικοῖς ὑπυμνήμασι (Plutarch, 
Alkib. ¢. 2), 

+ J translate, with some diminution 
of the force of the words, the expres- 
sion of a contemporary author, Xeno- 
phon, Memorab, i, 2, 24. ᾿Αλκιβιάδης 
δ' αὖ διὰ μὲν κάλλος ὑπὸ πολλῶν καὶ 
σεμνῶν γνναικῶν θηρώμενος», δο. 
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from obtaining the benefit of the law, and brought her back 
by force to his house even from the presence of the magistrate. 
It is this violence of selfish passion, and reckless disregard of 
social obligation towards every one, which forms the peculiar 
characteristic of Alkibiadés. Je strikes the schoolmaster whose 
house he happens to find unprovided with a copy of Ilomer—he 
strikes Taureas,’ a rival chorégus, in the public theatre, while the 
representation is going on—he strikes Hipponikus (who after- 
wards became his father-in-law), out of a wager of mere wanton- 
ness, afterwards appeasing him by an ample apoloey—he protects 
the Thasian poet Hégéemon, against whom an indictment had been 
formally lodged before the archon, by effacing it with his own 
hand from the list put up in the public edifice, called Metréon ; 
defying both magistrate and accuser, to press the cause on for 
trial? Nor does it appear that any injured person ever dared to 
bring Alkibiadés to trial before the dikastery, though we read with 
amazement the tissue of lawlessness? which marked his private life 
—a combination of insolence and ostentation with occasional mean 
deceit when it suited his purpose. But amidst the perfect legal, 
judicial, and constitutional equality, which reigned among the 
citizens of Athens, there still remained great social inequalities 
between one man and another, handed down from the times 
preceding the democracy: inequalities which the democratical 
institutions limited in their practical mischiefs, but never either 
effaced or discredited—and which were recognized as modifying 
clements in the current, unconscious vein of sentiment and criticism, 
by: those whom they injured as well as by those whom they 
favoured. In the speech which Thucydides‘ ascribes to Alkibiadés 

1 Demosthen, cont. Meidiam, c. 49;! minating than we commonly find in 
Thucyd. vi. 16; Antipho apud Athe- | rhetorical compositions, Τοῦτο δ᾽, ᾿Αλ- 
neum, xii, p. 525. κιβιάδην εὑρήσεις φύσει μὲν πρὸς ἀρετὴν 


2 Atheneus, ix. p. 407. πολλῷ χεῖρον διακείμενον, καὶ τὰ μὲν 

3 Thucyd. vi. 15. I translate the | ὑπερηφανῶς, τὰ δὲ ταπεινῶς, τὰ δ' ὑπερ- 
expression of Thucydidés, which is of | ἄκρως, (ἣν προῃρημένον' ἀπὸ δὲ τῆν 
great force and significance--poBnbévres | Σωκράτους ὁμιλίας πολλὰ μὲν ἐπανορθω- 
γὰρ αὐτοῦ οἱ πολλοὶ τὸ μέγεθοςς τῆς Te. θέντα τοῦ βίον, τά δὲ λοιπὰ τῷ μεγέθει 
κατὰ τὸ ἑαυτοῦ σῶμα παρανομίας ἐς τῶν ἄλλων ἔργων ἐπικρυψάμενον. 
τὴν δίαιταν, &c. The same word is re- Of the three epithets, whereby the 
peated by the historian, vi. 28. tiv, author describes the bad tendencies of 


ἄλλην αὐτοῦ és τὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα ob 
δημοτικὴν παρανομίαν. 

The same phrase is also found in the 
short extract from the λοιδορία of An- 
tipho (Athenzus, xii. p. 525). 

The description of Alkibiadés, given 
in that Discourse called the ’Epwrimds 
Λόγος, erroneously ascribed to Demo- 
sthenéa (c. 12, p. 1414), is more diseri- 


Alkibiadés, full illustrations will be seen 
in his proceedings, hereafter to be de- 
acribed, The improving influence here 
lascribed to Sokrat®s is unfortunately 
far less borne out. 
4 Plutarch, Alkibiad. ¢. 4; Cornel. 
' Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 2; Plato, Protagoras, 
6,1. 
| I do not know how far the memor- 
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before the Athenian public assembly, we find the insolence of 
wealth and high social position not only admitted as a fact, but 
vindicated as a just morality ; and the history of his life, as well 
as many other facts in Athenian society, show that if not approved, 
it was at least tolerated in practice to a serious extent, in spite of 
the restraints of the democracy. 

Amidst such unprincipled exorbitances of behaviour, Alkibiadés 
stood distinguished for personal bravery. He served as a hoplite 
in the army under Phormion at the siege of Potidea in 432 n.c. 
Though then hardly twenty years of age, he was among the most 
forward soldiers in the battle, received a severe wound, and was in 
στοὰς danger; owing his life only to the exertions of Sokratés, who 
served in the ranks along with him. ight years afterwards, 
Alkibiadés also served with credit in the cavalry at the battle of 
Delium, and had the opportunity of requiting his obligation to 
Sokratés by protecting’ him against the Borotian pursuers. As 
a rich young man, also, choregy and trierarchy became incumbent 
upon him: expensive duties, which (as we might expect) he 
discharged not merely with sufficiency, but with ostentation. 
In fact expenditure of this sort, though compulsory up to a certain 
point upon all rich men, was so fully repaid, to all those who had 
the least ambition, in the shape of popularity and influence, that 
most of them spontaneously went beyond the requisite minimum 
for the purpose of showing themselves off. The first appearance of 
Alfibiadés in public life is said to have been as a donor, for some 
special purpose, in the Ekklesia, when various citizens were 


able narrative ascribed to Alkibiadés 
in the Symposium of Plato (¢. 35, 34, 
p. 216, 217) can be regarded as matter 
of actual fact and history, so far as 
Sokratés is concerned; but it is abun- 
dant proof in regard to the general 
relations of Alkibiadés with others; 
compare Xenophon, Memorab, i. 2, 29, 
30; iv. 1-2.. 

Several of the dialogues of Plato pre- 
sent to us striking pictures of the 
palestra, with the boys, the young 
men, the gymmastic teachers, engaged 
in their exercises or resting fiom them 
~-and the philosophers and spectators 
who came there for amusement and 
conversation. Sod particularly the 
opening chapters of the Lysis and the 
Charmidés—-also the Rivales, where the 
acene is laid in the house of ἃ γραμμα- 
miotys or schoolmaster. Jn the Lysis, 
Sokratés professes to set his own con- 


versation with these interesting youths 
ag an antidote to the corrupting flat- 
teries of most of those who sought tu 
gain their’ guodwill. Οὕτω χρὴ, ὦ 
Ἵππόθαλες, τοῖς παιδικοῖς διαλέγεσθαι, 
ταπεινοῦντα καὶ συστέλλοντα, ἀλλὰ μὴ, 
ὥσπερ σὺ, χαννοῦντα καὶ διαθρύπτοντα 
(Lysis, ¢. 7, p. 210). 

See, in illustration of what 18 here said 
about glkibiadés as a youth, Euripid. 
Supplic, 900 (about Parthenopayus), and 
the beautiful lines in the Atys of 
Catullus, 60-69, 

There cannot be a doubt that the 
characters of all the Greek youth of 
any pretensions were considerably af- 
fected by this society and conversation 
of their Leyish years; though the sub- 
Ject is one upon which the full evi- 
dence cannot well be produced and 
discussed, 
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handing im their contributions: and the loud applause which his 
subscription provoked was at that time so novel and exciting 
to him, that he suffered a tame quail which he carried in his 
bosom to escape. This incident excited mirth and sympathy 
among the citizens present: the bird was caught and restored 
to him by Antiochus, who from that time forward acquired 
his favour, aud in after days became his pilot and confidential 
lieutenant." 

To a young man like Alkibiadés, thirsting for power and_pre- 
eminence, a certain measure of rhetorical facility and ΩΝ 

‘ ‘ P τὰ Η . δυο 

persuasive power was indispensable. With a view to this the soplusts. 
acquisition, he frequented the society of various sophistieal and 
rhetorical teachers *— Prodikus, Protagoras, and others; but 
most of all, that of Sokratés. Ilis intimacy with Sokratés has 
become celebrated on many grounds, and is commemorated both 
by Plato and Xenophon, though unfortunately with less instruction 
than we could desire. We may readily believe Xenophon, when 
he tells us that Alkibiadés (like the oligarchical Kritias, of whom 
we shall have much to say hereafter) was attracted to Sokratés by 
his unrivalled skill of dialectical conversation —his suggestive 
influence over the minds of his hearers, in eliciting new thoughts 
ang combinations—his mastery of apposite and homely illus- 
trations—his power of seeing far beforehand the end of a long 
cross-examination—his ironical affectation of ignorance, whereby 
the humiliation of opponents was rendered only the more complete, 
when they were couvicted of inconsistency and contradiction out 
of their own answers. The exhibitions of sueh ingenuity were in 
themselves highly interesting, and stimulating to the mental 
activity of listeners, while the faculty itself was one of peculiar 
value to those who proposed to take the lead in public debate ; 
with which view both these ambitious young men tried to catch the 
knack from Sokratés,’ and to copy his formidable string of interro- 
Σωκράτει μὲν οὐκ ἔτι προσήεσαν. οὐδὲ γὰρ 
αὐτοῖς ἄλλως ἤρεσκεν" εἴτε προσέλθοιεν, 
ὑπὲρ ὧν ἡμάρτανον ἐλεγχόμενοι ἤχθωντο' 

4 See Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2, 12-24, | τὰ δὲ τῆς πόλεως ἔπραττον, ὧνπερ ἕνεκεν 
39-47. καὶ Σωκράτει προσῆλθον. Compare Plato, 

Κριτίας μὲν καὶ ᾿Αλκιβιάδης, οὐκ dpé- Apolog. Sokrat, c. 10, p. 25; ¢. 22, 
gxovros αὐτοῖς Σωκράτους, ὠμιλησάτην, | p. 33. ΑΝ τὰ 
ὃν χρόνον ὠμιλείτην αὐτῷ, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς : Xenophon represents Alkibiadés and 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἁρμηκότε προεστάναι τῆς wé-. Kritios as frequeflting the xociety of 
Aews. “Ert γὰρ Σωκράτει tuvdvres οὐκ! Sokvatés, for the sarne reason and with 
ἄλλοις τισι μᾶλλον ἐπεχείρουν Biadéye- the same objects as Plato affirms that 
σθαι ἢ τοῖς μάλιστα πράττουσι τὰ πο-, young men generally went to the 


λιτικά. ... "Exel τυίνυν τάχιστα τῶν | Sophists : see Plato, Sophist. c. 20, p. 
πολιτευυμένων ὑπέλαβον κρείττονες εἶναι, 232 10. 


1 Plutarch, Alkibiadés, ον 10, 
2 See the description in the Protago- 


[ 
' 
| 
ras of Plato, c. 8, p. 317, 
| 
| 
| 
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gations. Both of them doubtless involuntarily respected the poor, 
self-gufficing, honest, temperate, and brave citizen, in whom this 
eminent talent regided ; especially Alkibiadés, who not only owed 
his life to the gencrous valour of Sokratés at Potidea, but had 
also learnt in that service to admire the iron physical frame of the 
philosopher in his armour, enduring hunger, cold, and hardship.’ 
But we are not to suppose that either of them came to Sokratés 
with the purpose of hearing and obeying his precepts on matters of 
duty, or receiving from him a new plan of life. They came 
partly to gratify an intellectual appetite, partly to acquire a stock 
of words and ideas, with facility of argumentative handling, 
suitable for their after-purpose as public speakers. Subjects 
moral, political, and intellectual, served as the theme sometimes of 
discourse, sometimes of discussion, in the society of all these 
sophists—Prodikus, and Protagoras not less than Sokratés; for in 
the Athenian sense of the word, Sokratés was a sophist as well 
as the others: and to the rich youths of Athens, like Alkibiadés 
and Kritias, such society was highly useful. It imparted a nobler 
aim to their ambition, including mental accomplishments as well as 
-political success: it enlarged the range of their understandings, 
and opened to them as ample a vein of literature and criticism as 
the age afforded: it accustomed them to canvass human condugt, 
with the causes and obstructions of human well-being, both public 
and private :—it even suggested to them indirectly lessons of duty 
and prudence from which their social position tended to estrange 
them, and which they would hardly have submitted to hear except 


‘*Nam ct Socrati (observes Quintilian, 
Inat. Or. ii. 16) objiciunt comici, docere 
eum, quomodo pojorem causun me- 
liorem reddat; et contra Tisiam et 
Gorgiam siinilia dicit polliceri Plato.” 

The representation given by Plato of 
the great influence acquired by S8o- 
kratés over Alkibiadés, and of the de- 
ference and subtnission of the latter, is 
plainly not to be taken as historical, 
even if we had not the more simple and 
trustworthy picture of Xenophon. Iso- 
kratés goes so far as to say that Sokratés 
was never known by any one as teacher 
of Alkibiadés; which is an exaggeration 
in the other direction (Isukratés, Busiris, 
Or. xi, sect. 6, p. 222). 

' Plato, Symposion, 6, 35-36, p. 220, 
&e. , 

2 See the representation given in the 
Protagoras of Plato, of the temper in 
which the young and wealthy Hippo- 
kratés goes to seek instruction from 


Protagoras—and of the objects which 
Protagoras proposes to himself in im- 
parting the instruction (Plato, Prota- 
gorns, c. 2, p. 310 D; ¢. 8, p. 316 C; 
c. ¥, p. 318, &c.: compare algo Plato, 
Meno, p. 91, and Gorgias, c. 4, p. 449 
K---asserting the connexion, in the 
mind of Gorgias, between teaching to 
speak and teaching to think—Adyew καὶ 
φρονεῖν, &c.). 

It would not be reasonable to repeat, 
as true and just, all the polemical 
charges against those who are called 
the Sophists, even as we find them in 
Plato—without scrutiny and considera- 
tion, But modern writers on Grecian 
affairs run down the Sophists even more 
than Plato did, and take no notice of 
the admissions in their favour which 
he, though their opponent, is perpet- 
ually making, 

This is a very extensive subject, to 
which I hope to revert. 
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from the lips of one whom they intellectually admired. In 
leagning to talk, they were foreed to learn more or less to think, 
and familiarised with the difference between truth and error: 
nor would an cloquent lecturer fail to enlist their feelings in 
the great topics of morals and politics. Their thirst for mental 
stimulus and rhetorical accomplishments had thus, as far as it 
went, a moralising effect, though this was rarely their purpose in 


the pursuit.! 


ΠῚ dissent. entirely from the judge- 
ment of Dr Thirlwall, whe repeots 
What is the usual representation of 
Sokraiés and the Sophists, depicting 
Alkibiadés as) ‘ensnared by the So- 
phists,” while Sukrates is desertbed as 
a good genius preserving hinttrom ther 
corraptions (Hist. of Greece, vol. ih, 
th. xxiv. p. dh2, sls. 1 ἢν 1 think 
Tim alse mistaken when he distin. | 
giushes po pointedly Sokratés from the 
Soplhists--when he describes the So- 
plusta as pretenders to wisdom’ 
ad fa tew school, -- as δ᾽ teaching that 
there was no real differeuee between 
truth wid falsehood, myht and wrong,” 
&e, 

All the plausibility that there is im 
this repadcseutation aitses from a con- 
fusion between the ormyinal sense, wand 
the modern seuse, of the word Sophist, 
the latter scemingly first bestawed ipon 
the wad by Plato and Aristotle, In, 
the common ancent aceeptation of the | 
word at Athen-~, it meant net a ἜΝ 
of persons professing common doctrines | 
—bnt a els of men bearing the same | 
hame, becatwe they derived them ces 
lebnity from analagonsa objects of study 
aud common intellectual occupation. 
The Sophists were men Οὗ αἶαν 
calling and pursuits, partly speentaitive, , 
partly protessional; but they differed 
widely frorm each other, both in method | 
and doctrine, (See for example Tro. 
kratés, cont. Sophistas, Orat, xill. ; 
Plato, Meno, p. 87 ΤῺ). Whoever made 
hinself eminent in speculative pur 
suits, and communicated lis opnnions 
by public lecture, dixeussion, or con- 
versation—was called a Sophist, what- 
ever might be the conclusions which he 
sought to expound or defend. The 
difference between taking money, and 
expounding gratuitously, on which So- 
kratés hinuself was so fond of dwelling 
(Xenophon, Memor, 1. 6. 12), has 
plainly no essential bearing on the case, 
When Eschinés the orator reminds the 
Dikasts, ‘ Recollect that you Athe- 


VOL. Y. 


nians put to death te Sopdust Sok ates, 
beewuse he was shown to have been the 
teacher of Kaitias  (exchin, cont. Tie 
mareh. ¢, od, pe TH), tie ties the word 
mots nattiral and trae Athenian sense. 
He had ao pomt to make against 
Sokratés, Who dhad then been dead 
more than forty yeare-- but le de- 
seribes hin by his profession or oeen- 
pation, Just ay he would have said, 
Hippokiules the physi, Pheutias the 
woud, &eE | Ponysius οὐ Hadikarn. 
calls beth Plato and Tsokiates sophists 
(Ate Rheter De Coniygos. Verborarna, 
p vas ROL The ah ae οὐ Arsto- 
plaucs, and the defences put forth by 
Plato and Xenophon, show that So- 
hrates was net only ealled by the uame 
Sephint, butacvearded just in the sume 
ieht as that am which Da Phirlwall 
presents to us what he calls *¢the new 
Sehoul of the Suplunts  —-as ‘ta cor. 
ruptor of youth, indierent to trath or 
Puleehood, aight or wrong,” &e. See a 
stihiny passae in the Pohtius of Plato, 
e 38, p. ZOO RB. Whoever thinks ‘as I 
think that these accusations were failbely 


advanecd agaist Sokrates, wil be care- 


ful how he advances them agamet the 
general profession to which Sokratés 
belonged, 

That there were unprincipled and 
iitmerdal ten among the class of So- 
phists, (as there are and always have 
been HUMONL BC hoolinaaters, professors, 
Jawyers, &e., and all bodies of inen,) I 
do ποῦ doubt; in What proportion, we 
eannot determine, But the extreme 
hardship of passig a sweeping con- 
duimnation on the great body of intel- 
Jeetual teachers at Athens, and canon- 
ising exclusively Sokratés and his fol- 
lowers --will Le felt when we recollect, 
that the well-known Apolugue, called 
the Choice of Hercules, was the work of 
the Sophist. Prodikus, and his favourite 
theme of lecture (Xenophon, Memor, ii. 
1, 21-34), To this day, that A pologue 
remains without © superior, for the 
impressive simplicity with which it pre- 

1) 
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Alkibiadés, full of impulse and ambition of every kind, enjoyed 
the conversation of all the eminent talkers and lecturers to, be 
found in Athens, {hat of Sokrates most of all and most frequently. 
The philosopher became greatly attached to him, and doubtless 
lost no opportunity of inculcating on him salutary lessons, as far as 
could be done without disgusting the pride of a haughty and spoilt 
youth who was looking forward to the celebrity of public life. 
But unhappily bis lessons never produced any scrious effect, and 
ultimately became even distasteful to the pupil. The whole life of 
Alktbiades attests how faintly the sentiment of obligation, public 
or private, ever got footing in his mind—how inuch the ends 
which he pursued were dictated by overbearing vanity and love of 
agerandisement, Jn the later part of life, Sokratés was marked 
out to public hatred by his enemies, as having been the teacher of 
Alkibiadés and Kritias. And if we could be so unjust as to judge 
of the morality of the teacher by that of these two pupils, 
we should certainly rank him among the worst of the Athenian 
sophists. 

At the age of thirty-one or thirty-two, the carliest at which 
Contlicting yf was permitted to look forward to an ascendent position 


sentiments 
enterttned 1}. public life, Alkibiadés came forward with a reputation 


towards 


Alkibiadés stained by private enormities, and with a number οὗ 
~-his great p ae : 
eueray and Nemes created by his insolent demeanour, But. this 
capachly, 


Admiration, 
foar, hatied, 
and jealousy, 
which he 
inspires, 


did not hinder him from stepping into that position to 
which his rank, connexions, and club-partisans, afforded 
him introduction ; nor was he slow in displaying his 


sents one of the most important points | (he s 
of view of moral obligation: and it has 
bean embodied in a greater number of 
hooks of elementary morality than any- 
thing of Sokratés, Plato, or Xenophon, 
To treat the author of that Apologue, 
and the class to which he belonged, as 
teaching ‘‘that there was no real dif- 
ference between right and wrong, truth | 
and falsehood,” &e., is a eriticism not 
in harmony with the just and liberal - 
tone of Dr, Thirlvwall’s history. 

I will add that Plato bimself, in a | 


ays) is society itself: the Sophists 
inerely repeat the voice and judgement 
of society. Without inquiring at pre- 
kent how far Plato or Sokratés were 
right in condemning the received mo- 
rality of their countrymen, I most fully 
accept his assertion that the great hody 
of the contemporary professional teach- 
ers taught what was considered good 
morality among the Athenian public: 
there were doubtless some who taught 
a better morality, others who taught a 
worse, And this may be said with 


vory important passage of the Republic 
(vi, 6. 6, 7. p. 492-493), refutes the 
imputation against the Sophists of being 
apecially the corruptors of youth, He. 
represents them as inculcating upon ' 
their youthful pupils that morality 
which was received as trne and just in 
their age and society—nothing better, 
nothing worse. The grand corruptor 


! 


equal truth of the great body of pro- 
fessional teachers in every age and 
nation, 

Xenophon enumerates various causes 
to which he ascribes the corruption 
of the character of Alkibiadés—wealth, 
rank, personal beauty, flatterers, &c.; 
but he does not name the Sophists 
among them (Memorab. i. 2. 24, 25). 
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extraordinary energy, decision, and eapacity of command. From 
the beginning to the end of his eventful political life, he showed ἢ 
combination of bolduess in design, resource in’ coutrivance, and 
vigour in execution—not surpassed, by any one if his contemporary 
Grohe: and what distinguished Hitt from all, was his extra- 
ordinary flexibility of character,! and consummate power οὗ 
adapting himself to new habits, new necessities. and new persons, 
whenever circumstances required. Like 'Themistoklés-—whom he 
resembled as well in ability and vigour as in want of public 
principle and in recklessness about means-—Alkibiades was essen- 
tially aman of action, Eloquence was in him a secondary quality 
subordinate to action; and though he possessed enough of it for 
his purposes, his speeches were distinguished only for pertinence of 
matter, often imperfectly expressed, at least according tu the high 
standard of Athens.’ But lis eareer affords a memorable example 
of splendid qualities both for action and command, ruined and 
turned into instruments of mischief by the utter waut of morality, 
public and private. A strong tide of mdividual hatred was thus 
roused against him, as well from meddling citizeus whom he had 
insulted, as from rich men whom his ruinous ostentation outshone., 
For his exorbitant voluntary expenditure in the publ festivals, 
transcending the largest imeasure of private fortune, satistied 
discerning men that he would renmburse himself by plundering the 


' Cornel, Nepos, Aleibiad, ο. 1; δαὰ- we can reasonably admit, even from ἃ 
tyrus apud Atheneum, xi. p. 054; a Mitisthends ap. Athe- 
Plutarch, Alkibiad, e. 23, χήτη, p. 220, xi. op. ὁ}. Anti 

Ob γὰρ τοιυύτων δεῖ, τοιοῦτος εἶμ᾽ alread Vaart composed a dialouie, entled 
ἐγώ, says Odysseus in the Philoktetés Alhkibiadts (Dioy, Laert. vi, 15), 
of Sophokleés. See the collection of the Fragmenta 

5.1 follow the criticism which Plu-  Antisthems (by Al G. Winckelmann, 
tarch cites from Theophrastus, seem ὁ Ἄλον, πῆς p. {1 19). 
ingly discriminating and measured τα The connie writers of the day αν 
nich more trustworthy than the vague pols, Aristophanes, Pherekratés, and 
eulogy of Nepos, or even of Demo- , others τ xcem to have been abundant in 
sthenes (of course not from his own: then jests and Jibels against the ex- 
knowledge), upon the cloquence of Al- , cosses of Alkibiadés, real or supposed, 
kibiadés (Plutarch, Alkib, ¢. 10); Plu-' There was a tale, untrne, Dut current 
tarch, Reipubl, Gerend. Precept. ος Ἀν in comic trait. that. Alkibiadds, who 
p. 8U4. was not a man to saffer lumself to be 

Antisthenés— companion and pupil of insulted with impunity, had drowned 
Sokratés, and originator of what is! Kupolis in the sea, in revenge, for his 
alled the Cynic philosophy- contem- comedy of the Bapta. See Meineke, 
porary and personally acquainted with 1 Fragm. Com, he ee Βάπται 
Alkibiadés—was full of admiration for | and Κόλακες (vol. 11. p. 447-494) and 
his extreme personal beauty, and pro-. Aristophanes ες p. 1166: also 
nounced him to be strong, manly, and | Meincke’s first volume, Historia Critica 
audacious—but unschooled—4 πα ίδευ- | Comice, Grae. p. 124-136; and the Dis- 
τον. His scandala about the Jawless . sertat. xix. in Buttinann’s Alythuloyus, 
life of Alkibiadés, however, exceed what , on the Baptic and the Coty ttia. 


Ὧ ὦ 
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public, and even, if opportunity offered, by overthrowing! the 
constitution to make himself master of the persons and properties of 
his fellow-citizens*, We never inspired confidence or esteem to any 
one ; and sooner or later, among a public like that of Athens, 
go much accumulated odium and suspicion was sure to bring 
a public inan to ruin, in spite of the strongest admiration for 
his capacity. {0 was always the object. of very conflicting senti- 
ments: “the Athenians desired him, hated him, but still wished 
to have him,’-—was said in the latter years of his life by a 
contemporary poet—-while we find also another pithy precept 
delivered in regard to him—“ You onght not to keep ἃ lion's 
whelp in your city at all; but if you choose to keep him, you must 
submit yourself to his behaviour.”* Athens had to feel the force 
of his energy, as an exile aud enemy; but the great harm which 
he did to her was, in his capacity of adviser-—-awakening in 
his countrymen the same thirst for showy, rapacious, uncertain 
perilous agegrandisement which dictated his own personal actions. 
Mentioning Alkibiadées now for the first time, [ have somewhat 
nes θυ. anticipated on future chapters, ny order to present ἃ 
Ἅ general idea of his character, hereafter to be illustrated. 
ancient, bot But at the moment which we have now reached (March, 
wanexwn 420 Bc.) the Hon’s whelp was yet young, aud had 
neither acquired his entire strength, nor disclosed his 
full-erown claws. 


coMMexgyon 
of is ane 
cestats Wilt 
Lacedaimon, 
as ploxeut. 
He began to put himself forward asa party leader, seemingly 
not loug before the Peace of Nikias, The political traditions 
hereditary in his family, as in that of his relation Periklés, 
were democratical: jis grandfather Alkibiadés had been ve- 
hement in. his opposition to the Peisistratids, and had even 
afterwards publicly renounced an established connexion of hos- 
pitality with the Lacedimonian government, from strong antipathy 
to them on political grounds. But Alkibiadés himself, in com- 
meneing political life, departed from this family tradition, and 
presented himself as a partisan of oligarchical and philo-Laconian 
sentiment—doubtless far more consonant to his natural temper 


ι Thucyd. vi. 15. Compare Plutarch, 
Reip. Ger. Prac. c. 4, p. 800, The 
sketch which Plato draws (in the first 


treatise, vi. §-8. p. 491-494, and the 
preface of Schleiermacher to his Ger- 
man translation of the Platonic dialogue 


three chapters of the ninth Book of the 
Republic) of the citizen who ervets him- 
self into a despot and onslaves jis 
follow-citizens exactly suits the cha- 
racter of Alkibiadds. See also the same 


ewlled Alkibiadds the first, 

* Aristophan, Rame, 1445-1453; Plu- 
tarch, ΑἸ δα, ¢. 16; Plutarch, 
Νικίας, e. 9, 
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than the democratical. He thus started in the same general 
party with Nikias, and with Thessalus son of Kimin, Wile atter- 
wards became his bitter opponents. And it was in part. probably 
to put himself on a par with them, that he took the marked step of 
trying to revive the ancient family tie of hospitality with Sparta, 
which his grandfather had broken off.' 

To promote this object, he displayed peculiar solicitude for the 
good treatment of the Spartan captives, during their detention at 
Athens, Many of them being of high family at Sparta, mo spartans 


he naturally calculated upon their gratitude, as well as Wee 


upon the favourable sympathies of their countrymen, 2 ΜΝ 
whenever they should be restored. [le advocate sd oth theater 


his palffies 

the peace and the alliance with Sparta, and the restora- un om ; 
tion of her captives. Indeed he not only advocated these at Mths. 

measures, but tendered his services, and was eager to be employed, 
as the agent of Sparta, for carrying them through at Athens, 
From such selfish hopes 1 in regard to Sparta, and expecially from 
the expectation of acquiring, through the agency of the restored 
captives, the title of Proxenus of Qgarta—Alkibiadeés thus became 
a partisan of the blind and graturtous philo-Laconian concessions 
of Nikias. But the captives on their return were either unable, or 
unwilling, to carry the point which he wished; while the authori- 
ties at Sparta rejected all his advances—not without a con- 
temptuous sneer at the idea of confidimg inportaut political 
interests to the care of a youth chiefly known for ostentation, 
profligacy, and insolence, ‘That the Spartans should thus judge, 
is noway astonishing, considering their extreme reverence both for 
old age and for strict discipline. ‘They naturally preferred Nikias 
and Lachés, whose prudence would commend, if it did not origin- 
ally suggest, their mistrust of the new eloimatit Nor had 
Alkibiadds yet shown the mighty movement of which he was 
capable. But this contemptuot’ refusal from the Spartans stung 
him so to the quick, that, making an entire revolution in his 
political course,’ he immediately threw himself into anti- Laconian 
polities with an energy and ability which he was not before known 


to possess. 


' Thucyd. v. 43, vi. 90; Isokratés, | ἔπραξαν τὰς σπονδὰς, αὐτὸν διὰ τὴν 
De Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 852. sect. 27-30, νεότητα ὑπεριδόντες καὶ κατὰ τὴν πα- 

Plutarch (Alkibiad, ον 14) carclessly | λαιὰν προξενίαν ποτὲ οὖσαν οὐ τιμῆσαν- 
represents Alkibiadés as being actually TES, ἣν τοῦ πάππου ἀπειπόντος αὐτὸς 
proxenus of Sparta at Athens. τοὺς ἐκ τὴς νήσου αὐτῶν αἰχμαλώτους 

ὁ Thucyd. vy. 45, Οὐ μέντοι ἀλλὰ | θεραπεύων διενοεῖτο ἀνανεώσασθαι" Mov. 
καὶ φρονήματι φιλονεικῶν ἠμαντιοῦτο, ὅτι! τάχυθέν τε νυμίζων ἐλασσοσι!- 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι διὰ Νικίον καὶ Λάχητος σθαι τό Te πρῶτυν ἀντεῖπεν, ἄο. 
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The moment was favourable, since the recent death of Kleon, 
He tries for a new political leader to espouse this side ; and was 
» bring ‘ ἢ ; 
Athets into rendered still more favourable by the conduct of the 


alliance . F 

with Argos. Lacedaemonians. Month after month passed, remon- 
strance after remonstrance was addressed, yet not one of the 
restitutions prescribed by the treaty in favour of Athens had 
yet been accomplished. Alkibiadés had therefore ample pretext 
for altering his tone respecting the Spartans —and for denouncing 
them as deceivers who had broken their solemn oaths, abusing the 
gencrous confidence of Athens. Under his present antipathies, his 
attention naturally turned to Argos, in which city he possessed 
some powerful friends and family guests. The condition of that 
city, disengaged by the expiration of the peace with Sparta, 
opened a possibility of connexion with Athens—a policy now 
strongly recommended by Alkibiadés, who insisted that Sparta 
was playing false with the Athenians, merely in order to keep 
their hands tied until she had attacked and put down Argos 
separately. This particular argument had less force when it was 
seen that Argos acquired ngg and powerful allies~-Mantineia, 
Klis, and Corinth; but on ¥. other hand, such acquisitions 
rendered Argos positively more valuable as an ally to the 
Athenians. 

It was not so much however the inclination towards Argos, but 
the growing wrath against Sparta, which furthered the philo- 
Argeian plans of Alkibiadés. And when the Lacedamonian 
envoy Andromedés arrived at Athens from Bovotia, tendering 
to the Athenians the mere ruins of Panaktum in exchange for 
Pylus,—when it farther became known that the Spartans had 
already concluded a special alliance with the Beeotians without 
consulting Athens—the unmeasured expression of displeasure 
in the Atheman [kklesia showed Alkibiadés that the time was now 
come for bringing on a substaftive decision. While he lent 
his own voice to strengthen the discontent against Sparta, he 
at the same time despatched a private intimation to his cor- 
He induces Yespondents at Argos, exhorting them, under assurances 
the Areeks of success and promise of his own strenuous aid, to send 
‘utvns-=tg without delay an embassy to Athens in conjunction with 
may eae the Mantineians and Eleians, requesting to be admitted 
wana 2&8 Athenian allies. ‘The Argeians received this intima- 
we iiimag tion at the very moment when their citizens Eustrophus 
with Sparta. and Alison were negotiating at Sparta for the renewal of 


the peace; having been sent thither @hder great uneasiness 
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lest Argos should be left without allies, to contend single-handed 
against the Lacedemonians. But no sooner was the unexpected 
chance held out to them of alliance with Athenst—a former friend, 
a democracy like their own, an imperial state at sea, yet not 
interfering with their own primacy in Peloponnesus—than they 
became careless of Eustrophus and Aéson, and despatched forth- 
with to Athens the embassy advised. It was a joint embassy, 
Argeian, Eleian and Mantincian.) The alliance between these 
three cities had already been rendered more intimate, by a second 
treaty concluded since that treaty to which Corinth was a patty— 
though Corinth had refused all concern in the seeond.? 

But the Spartans had been already alarmed by the harsh 
repulse of their envoy Andromedés, and probably warmed by 
reports from Nikias and their other Athenian friends of the crisis 
impending respecting alliance between Athens and Argos, Ac- 
cordingly they sent off without a moment’s delay three citizens 
extremely popular at Athens*—Philocharilas, Leon and Endius ; 
with full powers to settle all matters of difference. The tnnasy 
envoys were instructed to deprecate all alliance of Athens ἀμ 
with Argos—to cxplain that the Miance of Sparta with (oan, 
Beotia had been concluded without any purpose or ἀμ μα 


not to throw 


possibility of evil to Athens—and at the same time ἂν irae 


ance, 


to renew the demand that Pylus should be restored to yosie 
them in exchange for the demolished Panaktuin, Such ewe. 
was still the confidence of the Lacedamonians in the strength 
of assent at Athens, that they did not yet despair of obtaining 
an affirmative, even to this very unequal proposition, Aud when 
the three envoys, under the introduction and advice of Nikias, had 
their first interview with the Athenian senate, preparatory to 
an audience before the public assembly,—the impression which 
they made, on stating that they came with full powers of settle- 
ment, was highly favourable. It was indeed so favourable, that 
Alkibiadés became alarmed lest, if they made the same statement 
in the public assembly, holding out the prospect of some trifling 
concessions, the philo-Laconian party might determine public 
feeling to accept a compromise, and thus preclude all idea of 
alliance with Argos. 

To obviate such a defeat of his plans, he resorted to a singular 
manoeuvre. One of the Lacedwmonian envoys, [ndius, was his 


1 Thueyd. ν, $3. Λακεδαιμονίων πρέσβεις κατὰ τάχος, 
3 Whucyd. v. 48. &e. 
3 Thucyd, y. 44. ᾿Αφίκοντο δὲ καὶ 
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private guest, by an ancient and particular intimacy subsisting 
Trick by = between their two families.!| This probably assisted in 


which Alii- ae j ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ 

biatés | procuring for him a secret interview with the envoys, 
ΤῊ and enabled him to address them with greater effect, 
and bates’ on the day before the meeting of the public assembly, 
demonian and without. the knowledge of Nikias. Ie accosted 
Mduaation them in the tone of a friend of Sparta, anxious that 
Adieains — their proposition should suceecd; but he intimated 
ate that they would find the public assembly turbulent 


and angry, very different from the tranquil demeanour of the 
senate: so that if they proclaimed themselves to have come with 
full powers of settlement, the people would burst ont with fury, to 
act upon their fears and bully them into extravagant concessions. 
ΠῚ therefore strongly urged them to declare that they had come, 
not with any fall powers of settlement, but merely to explai, 
discuss, and report: the people would then find that they could 
gain nothing by intimidation—explanations would be heard, and 
disputed points be discussed with temper—while he (Alkibiadés) 
would speak emphatically in thgir favour. Tle would advise, and 
felt confident that he could persuade, the Athenians to restore 
Pylus—a step which his opposition had hitherto been the chief 
means of preventing. Ile gave them his solemn pledge—con- 
firmed by an oath, according to Plutarch—that he would adopt 
this conduct, if they would act upon his counsel? The envoys 
were much struck with the apparent sagacity of these suggestions,* 
and still more delighted to find that the man from whom they 
anticipated the most formidable opposition was prepared to speak 
in their favour, Tis Janguage obtained with them, probably, the 
more ready admission and confidence, inasmuch as he had 
volunteered his services to become the political agent of Sparta, 
only a few months before; and he appeared now to be simply 
resuming that policy. They were sure of the support of Nikias 
and his party, under all circumstances : if, by complying with the 
recommendation of Alkibiadés, they could gain /és strenuous 

ι Thueyd. vill. 6, 


Ὁ 


βαλὼν αὐτοὺς ὡς οὐδὲν ἀληθὲς 
= Thucyd. ν, 45, Μηχανῶται δὲ πρὸς 


- A 4 
ἐν νῷ ἔχουσιν, οὐδὲ λέγονσιν 


αὐτοὺς Tolovdé τι ὁ ᾿Αλκιβιάδης τοὺς 
Λακεδαιμονίους πείθει, πίστιν αὐτοῖς 
δοὺς, ἢν μὴ ὁμολυγήσωσιν ἐν τῷ δήμῳ 
αὐτοκράτορες ἥκειν, Πύλυν te αὐτυῖς | 
ἀποδώσει. (πείσειν γὰρ αὐτὸς" 
᾿Αθηναίους, ὥσπερ καὶ νῦν ἀντιλέγειν) 
καὶ τἄλλα ξζυναλλάξειν. Βουλόμενος δὲ 
αὐτοὺς Νικίυν τε ἀποστῆσαι ταῦτα 
ἔπραττε, καὶ ὕπως ἐν τᾷ δήμῳ δια-᾿ 


υὐδέποτε ταὐτὰ, τοὺς Αργεί- 
ous ξυμμάχους: moihon, 
* Pintarch cAlkibiad. ον 14), Ταῦτα 


" any a 
5 εἰπὼν dpravs ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς, 


λ a . ΄ 
Καὶ μετέστησεν ἀπὸ τοῦ Νικίον παντά- 


mac πιστεύοντας αὐτῷ, καὶ θαυμάζον- 
"τας 


fu 

ἅμα τὴν δεινότητα Kal 
͵ of 

σύνεσιν, ὡς ab τοῦ τυχόντος ἀνδρὸς 

οὖσαν, Ayain, Plutarch, Nikias, ον 10. 
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advocacy and influence also, they fancied that their cause was sure 
of success. Accordingly, they agreed to act upon his suggestion, 
not only without consulting, but without even Warning, Nikias— 
which was exactly what Alkibiadés desired, and had probably re- 
quired them to promise. 

Next day, the public assembly met, and the envoys were intro- 
duced; upon which Alkibiadés himself, ina tone of peculiar 
mildness, put the question to them, upon what footing they came ?! 
what powers they brought with them? Chey immediately do- 
clared that they had brought no full powers for treating “and 
settlement, but only came to explain and discuss. Nothing could 
exceed the astonishment with which their declaration was heard. 
The senators present, to whom these envoys a day or two before 
had publicly declared the distinct contrary ; the assembled people, 
who, made aware of that previons affirmation, had come prepared 
to hear the ultimatum of Sparta from their lps; lastly, most of all, 
Nikias himself—their confidential agent and probably thei host at 
Athens—who had doubtless announced them as plenipoteutiaries, 
and concerted with them the management of their case before the 
assembly——all were alike astounded, aud none knew what to make 
of the words just heard. But the indignation of the people 
equalled their astonishment, ‘There was an unanimous burst. of 
wrath against the standing faithlessness and duplicity of Lace- 
To 
erown the whole, Alkibiadés himself affected to share ail the 
surprise of the mulgitude, and was even the Joudest of them all in 
invectives against the envoys; denouncing Lacedamonian perfidy 
and evil designs in language far more bitter than he had ever 
employed before. Nor was this all:? he took advantage of the 
vehement acclamation which welcomed his invectives to propose 
that the Argeian envoys should be called in and the alliance with 
Argos coucluded forthwith, And this would certainly have been 
done, if a remarkable phavomenon—an  earthquake—-had not 
occurred to prevent it; causing the assembly to be adjourned 
to the next day, pursuant to a religious scruple then recognised as 
paramount. 

This remarkable anecdote comes in all its main circumstances 


daemonians; uever saying the same thing two days together. 


Alkib, c«. 14. 
μενοι 8’ ὑπὸ τοῦ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου πάνν 
φιλανθρώπως, ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἀφιγμένοι 


1 Plutarch, A@ μᾶλλον ἢ πρότερυν κατα- 
βηῶντος τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων, 


ἐσήκουόν τε καὶ ἑτοῖμοι ἦσαν εὐθὺς παρα- 


"Epwrw- 


τυγχάνουσιν, υὐκ ἔφασαν ἥκειν αὐτο- 
κράτορεν. 

2 Thucyd. v. 45. Οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι οὔκετι 
ἠνείχοντο, ἀλλὰ τοῦ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου πολ- 


γαγεῖν τοὺς ᾿Αργείους, &e. 
Compare Phitarch, Alkib, οὐ 14; and 
Platarch, Niklas, c. 10, 
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trom Thucydidés. It illustrates forcibly that unprincipled character 
which will be found to attach to Alkibiadés through life, and 
presents indeed ‘an unblushing combination of impudence aud 
fraud, which we cannot better describe than by saying that it is 
exactly 3 in the vein of Fielding’s Jonathan Wild, In depicting 
Kleon and Hyperbolus, historians vie with each other in strong 
language to mark the impudence which is said to have been their 
peculiar characteristic. Now we have no particular facts before 
us to measure the amount of truth in this, though as a general 
charge it is sufficiently credible. But we may affirm, with full 
assurance, that none of the much-decried demagogues of Athens— 
not one of those sellers of leather, lamps, sheep, ropes, pollard, and 
other commodities, upon whom Aristophanés heaps so many excel- 
lent jokes—ever surpassed, if they ever equalled, the impudence of 
this descendant of Afakus and Zeus in his manner of over-reaching 
and disgracing the Lacedemonian envoys. ‘These latter, it must 
be added, display a carelessness of public faith and consistency— 
a facility in publicly unsaymg what they have just before publicly 
said—and a treachery towards their own confidential agent— 
which is truly surprising, and goes far to justify the general charge 
of habitual duplicity so often alleged against the Lacedaemonian 
character.’ 

The disgraced envoys would doubtless quit Athens immediately : 
Nikiag pre- but this opportune earthquake gave Nikias a few hours 


vails with 


the assembly to recover from his unexpected overthrow. In the assem- 
to send him- 


scifand = bly of the next day, he still contendedgthat the friendship 


others as ' ae 
envoysto Οἱ Sparta was preferable to that of Argos, and insisted 


Sparta in 


order to clear OL the prudence of postponing all consummation of en- 
ποθ gagement with the latter until the real intentions of 
Sparta, now so cortradictory and inexplicable, should be made 
clear. He contended that the position of Athens, in regard to the 
peace anid alliance, was that of superior honour and advantage— 
the position of Sparta, one of comparative disgrace: Athens had 
thus a greater interest than Sparta in maintaining what had been 
concluded. But he at the same time admitted that a distinct and 
peremptory explanation must be exacted from Sparta as to her 
intentions, and he requested the people to send himself with some 
other colleagues to demand it. ‘The Lacedsemonians should be 
apprised thet Argeian envoys were already present in Athens with 
propositions, and ‘hat the Athenians might ὁ already have concluded 


1 Kuripid. Andromach. 445-455; Herodot. ix. 54; Thucyd. iv. 50. 
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this alliance, if they could have permitted themselves to do wrong 
to the existing alliance with Sparta. But the Lacedemonians, if 
their intentions @vere honourable, must show it forthwith—1l. By 
restoring Panaktum, not demolished, but standing. 2. By re- 
storing Amphipoplis also. 3. By renouncing their special alliance 
with the Boeotians, unless the Boeotians on their side chose to 
become parties to the peace with Athens. 

The Athenian assembly, acquiescing in the recommendation of 
Nikias, invested him with the commission which he re~ parure of 
quired ; a remarkable proof, after the overpowering Sf \yney 


of Nikias at 
vi + ; x Ve Sparta— 
defeat of the preceding day, how strong was the hold Site ἐπι. 


which he still retained upon them, and how sincere their cides the 


alliance 


desire to keep on the best terms with Sparta. ‘This was pith Argos 
a last chance granted to Nikias and his policy—a perfectly Mentineia. 
fair chance, since all that was asked of Sparta was just—but it forced 
him to bring matters to a decisive issue with her, and shut out all 
further evasion. [ΠΡ mission to Sparta failed altogether: the 
influence of Kleobulfis and Xenares, the anti-Athenian Ephors, was 
found predominant, so that not one of his demands was complied 
with. And even when he formally announced that unless Sparta 
renounced her special alliance with the Bovotians or compelled the 
Beeotians to accept the peace with Athens, the Athenians would 
immediately contract alliance with Argos—the menace produced 
no effect. {6 could only obtain, and that too as a personal favour 
to himself, that the oaths as they stood should be formally re- 
newed ; an empty concession, which covered but faintly the 
humiliation of his retreat to Athens. The Athenian assembly 
listened to his report with strong indignation against the Lacedie- 
monians, and with marked displeasure even against himself, as the 
great author and voucher of this unperformed treaty ; while Alki- 
biadés was permatted to introduce the envoys (already at fand in 
the city), from Argos, Mantineja, and Klis, with whom a pact was 
afonce concluded.’ . 

The words of this convention, which Thucydidés gives us doubt- 
less from the record on the public column, comprise two engage- 
ments—one for peace, another for alliance. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, have cou- 
cluded a treaty of peace by sea and by land, without conditions 
fraud or mischief, each for themselves and for the allies oC ths con- 


vention and 
over whom each exercise empire” [The express terms in “nce. 


' Thucyd, v. 46. 


3 Thucyd. v. 47. ὑπὲρ σφῶν αὐτῶν 
3 Thucyd. v. 45; Plutarch, Nikias, ¢, 10, 


καὶ τῶν ξυμμάχων ὧν ἄρχουσιν ἑκάτεροι. 
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which these states announce themselves as imperial states and their 
allies as dependencics, deserve notice. No such words appear in the 
treaty between Athens and Lacedemon. 1 h&¥e already men- 
tioned that the main ground of discontent on the part of Mantineia 
and lis towards Sparta, was connected with their imperial power. | 

Neither of them shall bear arms against the other for purposes 
of damage. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantincians, and Eleians, shall be 
allies with each other for one hundred years. If any enemy shall 
invdde Attica, the three contracting cities shall lend the most 
vigorous aid in their power at the invitation of Athens. Should 
the forces of the invading city damage Attica and then retire, the 
three will proclaim that city their enemy and attack it; neither of 
the four shall in that case suspend the war, without consent of the 
others. 

Reciprocal obligations are imposed upon Athens, in case Argos, 
Mantineia, or Elis, shall be attacked. 

Neither of the four contracting powers shall grant passage to 
troops through their own territory or the territory of allies over 
whom they may at the tine be exereising command, either by land 
or sea, unless upon joint resolution.! 

In case auxiliary troops shall be required and sent under this 
treaty, the city sending shall furnish their maintenance for the 
space of thirty days, from the day of their entrance upon the terri- 
tory of the city requiring. Should their services be needed for a 
longer period, the city requiring shall furnish their maintenance, 
at the rate of three A¢ginean oboli for cach hoplite, light-armed or 
archer, and of one A¢giaan drachma or six oboli for each horse- 
man, per day. ‘The city requiring shall possess the command, so 
long as the service required shall be in her territory. But if any 
expedition shall be undertaken by joimt resolution, then the com- 
mand shall be shared equally between all. 

Such were the substanttve conditions of the new alliaffee, 
Provision was then made for the oaths—by whom? where? when ? 
in what words? how often? they were to be taken. Athens was 
to swear on behalf of herself and her allies; but Argos, Elis, and 
Mantineia, with their respective allies, were to swear by separate 


1Thucyd. v. $8. καὶ τῶν ξυμμάχων ᾿ἄμχονσιν ἑκάτεροι. 
ὧν ἂἀνἄρχωσιν ἕκαστοι. The tense | The clause imposing actual obligation 
and phrase here deserve notice, as con- | to hinder the passage of troops, re- 
trasted with the phrase in the former | qiwied to be left open for application to 
part of tho treatby—rov ξυμμάχων av! the actual time. 


Cnape. LY, ALLIANCE OF ATHENS, ARGOS, ETC. 


ὡς 
σι 


cities. The oaths were to be renewed every four years; by 
Athens, within thirty days before each Olympic festival, at Argos, 
Klis, aud Mantincia; by these three cities, at Athens, ten days 
before cach festival of the greater Panathenaa, “The words of 
the treaty of peace and alliance, and the oaths sworn, shall be 
engraven on stone columns, and put up in the temples of each of 
the four cities—and also upon a brazen column, to be put up by 
joint cost, at Olympia, for the festival now approaching.” 

“The four cities may by joint consent make any change they 
please in the provisions of this treaty, without violating their 
oaths.” ? ᾿ 

The conclusion of this new treaty introduced a greater degree 
of complication into the grouping and association of the Complicated 
Grecian cities than had ever before been known. The πᾳ the 
ancient Spartan confederacy, and the Athenian empire, stateras to 
still subsisted. A peace had been concluded between ἥν 
them, ratified by the formal vote of the majority of the confede- 
rates, yet not accepted by several of the minority. Not merely 
peace, but also special alhance had been concluded between Athens 
and Sparta; and a special alliance between Sparta and Borotia. 
Corinth. member of the Spartan confederacy, was also. member 
of a defensive alliance with Argos, Mantineia, and Elis; which 
three states had concluded a more intimate alliance, first with each 
other (without Coriith), and now recently with Athens. Yet both 
Athens and Sparta still retained the alliance’ concluded between 
themselves, without formal rupture on cither side, though Athens 
still complaimed that the treaty had not been fulfilled. No re- 
lations whatever subsisted between Argos and Sparta. Between 
Athens and Buwotia there was an armistice terminable at ten days’ 
notice. Lastly, Corinth could not be prevailed upon, in spite of re- 
peated solicitation from the Argeians, to join the new alliance of 
Athens with Argos; so that no relations subsisted between Corinth 
and Athens ; while the Corinthians began, though faintly, to resume 
their former tendencies towards Sparta,’ 

The alliance between Athens and Argos, of which particulars 
have just been given, was concluded not long before the Olympie 
festival of the 90th Olympiad or 420 nic. ; the festival being about 
the beginning of July, the treaty might be in May.* That festi- 
val was memorable, on more than one ground. It was the first 

1 Thueyd. ν, 47. ; | Any χαλκῆν κοινῇ Ολυμπίοις τοῖς 

5 Thucyd. v. 48. ᾿νυνί (Thucyd. v, 47)—words of the 


3 Thueyd, v. 48-50. ' treaty. 
4 Καταθέντων δὲ καὶ ᾿Ολυμπίασι στή-! 
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which had been celebrated since the conclusion of the peace, the 


Olympic Ἢ leading clause of which bad been expressly introduced to 
fron = guarantee to all Greeks free acecss to the great Pan- 
om hellenic temples, with liberty of sacrificing, consulting 
420 3.C., its ‘ ‘ pedi ars ery ’ Ἰ 

420 Be. ᾿δ the oracle, and witnessing the matches, I or the last 
character. eleven years, including two Olympic festivals, Athens 


herself, and apparently all the numerous allies of Athens, had 
heen excluded from sending their solemn legations or Theédries, 
and from attending as spectators, at the Olympic games.! Now 
that such exclusion was removed, and that the Eleian heralds 
(who came*to announce the approaching games and proclaim the 
truce connected with them) again trod the soil of Attica,—the 
visit of the Athenians was felt both by themselves and by others 
as a novelty. No small curiosity was entertained to sce what 
figure the Theory of Athens would make as to show and splendour. 
Nor were there wanting spiteful rumours, that Athens had been 
so much impoverished by the war, as to be prevented from appear- 
ing with appropriate maguificence at the altar and in the presence 
of Olympic Zeus. 

Alkibiadés took pride in silencing tliese surmises, as well as in 
glorifying his own name and person, by a display more 
imposing ‘than had ever been previously bebeld. Ie 


First ap- 
pearance 
of Athens 


diympic μα already distinguished himself in the local festivals 
festis al 


since the 
beginning 
of the war, 


and liturgies of Athens by an ostentation surpassing 
Athenian rivals: but he now felt himself standing for- 


tease «= Ward as the champion and leader of Athens before 
Atkibiad’s Greece, Ee had discredited his political rival Nikias, 
nine 


chartut-race. 


given a new direction to the politics of Athens by the 
Argeian alliance, and was about to commence a series of intra- 
Peloponnesial operations against the Lacedemonians. On all 
these grounds he determined that his first appearance on the plain 
of Olympia should impose upon all beholders. The Athenian 


1 Doricus of Rhodes was victor in | 
the Pankration, both in Olymp. 88 and | visitors generally, or a Rhodian Thedry, 
89 (428-424 B.c.). Rhodes was in- | could have come to Olympia between 
cluded among the tributary allies of | 431-421 in safety, 

Athens. But the athletes who came to | From the presence of individuals, 


But this docs not prove that Rhodian 


contend were privileged and (as it were) 
sacred persons, who were never imo- 
lested or hindered from coming to the 
festival, if they chose to come, under 
any state of war. Their invivlability 
was never disturbed even down to the 
harsh proceeding of Aratus (Plutarch, 
Aratus, ο. 28), 


even as spectators, little can be in- 
ferred; because even at this very Olym- 
pic festival of 420 Bc, Lichas the 
; Spartan was present as a spectatur— 


| theugh all Lacedemonians were for- 
| mally excluded by proclumation of the 


| 


Eleians (Thucyd. v. 50). 
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Theory, of which he was a member, was set out with first-rate 
splendour, and with the amplest show of golden ewers, censers, 
&e., for the public sacrifice aud procession.! But when the cha- 
riot-races came on, Alkibiadés himself appeared as competitor at 
his own cost—not merely with one well-equipped chariot and four, 
which the richest Greeks had hitherto counted as an extraordinary 
personal glory, but with the prodigious number of seven distinct 
chariots, each with a team of four horses. And so superior was 
their quality, that one of his chariots gained a first prize, and 
another a second prize, so that Alkibiadés was twice crowned with 
sprigs of the sacred olive-tree, and twice proclaimed by the herald, 
Another of his seven chariots also came in fourth: but no crown 
or proclamation (it seems) was awarded to any after the second in 
order. We must recollect that he had competitors from all parts 
of Greece to contend agaimst—not merely private men, but even 
despots and governments. Nor was this all. The tent which the 
Athenian Thedrs provided for their countrymen visitors to the 
games, was handsomely adorned ; but a separate tent which Alki- 
biadés himself provided for a public banquet to celebrate his 
triumph, together with the banquet itself, was sct forth on a scale 
still more stately and expensive. The: rich allies of Athens— 
Ephesus, Chios, and Lesbos—are said to have Jent him their aid 
in enhancing this display. It is highly probable that they would 
be glad to cultivate his favour, as he had ow become one of the 
first men in Athens, and was in an ascendent course. But we 
must farther recollect that they, as well as Athens, had been 
excluded from the Olympic festival, so that their own feelings on 
first returning might well prompt them to take a genuine interest 
in this imposing re-appearance of the Ionic race at the common 
sanctuary of Hellas. 

Five years afterwards, on an important discussion which will 
be hereafter described, Alkibiadés maintained publicly ‘before the 
Athenian assembly that his unparalleled Olympic display had 
produced an effect upon the Grecian mind highly beneficial to 
Athens ;* dissipating the suspicions entertained that she was ruinéd 


1 Of the taste and elegance with πίαζε θεωρίας, πρότερον ἐλπίζον- 
which these exhibitions were usually res αὐτὴν καταπεπολεμῆσθαι' 
got up in Athens, surpassing generally δίοτι ἅρματα μὲν ἕπτα καθῆκα, ὅσα οὐδείς 
every other city in Greece, see ἃ re- mw ἰδιώτης πρότερον, ἐνίκησά τε, καὶ 
markable testimony in Xenophon, Me- δεύτερος καὶ τέταρτος ἐγενόμην, καὶ 
morabil, 111. 3, 12. ᾿ χἄᾶλλα ἀξίως τῆς νίκης παρεσκευασάμην. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 16. Οἱ γὰρ “Ἕλληνες The full force of this grandiose dis- 
καὶ ὑπὲρ δύναμιν μείζω ἡμῶν τὴν πόλιν play cannot be felt unless wo bring to 
ἐνόμισαν τῷ ἐμῷ διαπρεπεῖ τῆς ’OAuu-' our minds the special position both of 
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by the war, and establishing beyond dispute her vast wealth and 


power. 


Athens and the Athentin allies towards 
Olympia ---and of Alkibiadés himself 
towards Athens, Argos, and the rest of 
Greece—in the first; half of the year 
420 ne. κι 

‘Alkibiadés obtained from Euripidés 
the honour of an epimkian ode, or 
song of triumph, to celebrate this 
event; of which a few lines are pre- 
served by Plutarch (Alkib. ὦ, 81}, It 
is curious that the poet. alleges Alki- 
biadés to have been first, seeond, and 
third, in the course; while Alkibiadés 
himself, more modest and doubtless 


moro exact, pretends only to first, | 


second, and fowth, Turipides informs 
us that Alkibiadeés was crowned twice 
and proclaimed twice -— δὺς στεφθέντ᾽ 
ἐλαίᾳ κάρυκι Body παραδοῦναι. Reiske, 
Ὅταν and Schafer, have thought it 
right to alter this word δὶς to τρὶς, 
without any authority -~ which com- 


pletely alters the asserted fact. Sine, 
tenis in his edition of Plutarch has: 


properly restored the word δίς, 

How long the recollection of, this 
famous Olympic festival renmined in 
the Athenian public mind, is attested 
partly by the Orativ de Bigis of Tso- 
kratés, composed in defence of the son 
of Alkibiadés at least twenty-five years 
afterwards, perhaps more, Isokrates 
repeats the loose assertion of [uate 
pidés, πρῶτος, δεύτερος, and τρίτον (Or, 
xvi op. 853. sect. 10). The spurious 
Oration culled that of Andokidés against 
Alkibiadés also preserves many of the 
current tales, some of which 1 have 
admitted mto the text, because 1 think 
them probable in themselves, and be- 
cause that aration itself muy reasonably 
be believed to be a composition of the 
middle of the fourth cautury Be. Phat 
oration sets forth all the proceedings 
of Alkibiadés in aw very myidious fem- 
per and with palpable exaggeration, 
The story of Alkibiadés having robbed 
@h Athenian named Diomédés of a fine 
chariot, appears to be a sort. of varia 
tion on the story about Tistas, which 
figures in the oration of Isokratés—see 
Andokid. cont. Alkib. sect. 20: pos- 
sibly Alkibindés may have left one of 
the teams not paid for, The aid lent 
to Alkibiadés by the Chians, Eyhe- 
sians, ὅλοι, as deseribed in that oration, 
is likely to be substantially true, and 
may easily be explained. Compare 
Athene. i, p. ὦ, 


He was doubtless right to a considerable extent ; though 


Our information about the arrange- 
nents of the chariot-racing at Olyinpia 
ix very imperfect. We do not dis- 
tinetly know how the seven chariots of 
Alkibiadés ran—in how many racesx-— 
fer all the seven could not (in my 
judgement) have run in one and the 
same rage. There must have been 
many other chariots to run, belonging 
to other competitors: and it seeis 
difficnlt to helicve that ever a greater 
munber than ten can have run m the 
sine race, since the course involved 
going beefe tines round the goal (Pin- 
dar, OL, ni O83; vi, 75). Pen com- 
peting chartots run in the race described 
hy Sophoklés (Uslectr. Tok), and iP we 
could venture to construe strictly the 
expression of the poet — δέκατον 
ἐκπληρῶν dyor—it would seem that 
ten was the extreme nuniber permitted 
to run. ven so great a number as 
tom was replete with danger to the 
persons ehgaged, as may be seen by 
ready the description ino Sophoklés 
(compare Demeosth, Ἔρωτ. Ady p. 1119), 
Who refers indeed to a Pythwu, and 
not an Olympic selemmty: but the 
ain circumstances must have been 
common to both- and we know that 
the twelve tums (δωδεκάγναμπτον -- 
Swoexadpouov) vere common to beth 
(Pindar, Pyth. vo 910, 

Alhibjadés was not the only person 
Who gained a chariot-vietory at this 
Yoth Olympiad, 420 pe —-Lichias the 
Lacedemoniin also gamed ene “Chueyd, 
v.00, though the chariot was obliged 
to be entered in another mune, since 
the Lacediemonians were interdicted 
from attendance 

Dr. Thinlwall (Must. of Greeee, vol, 
ii. ch. xiv. p. 316) says, “We are 
net aware that the Olympiad (in which 
these chianiot vietories of Alkibiadés 
were guncd) can be distinetly fixed, 
But at was probably Olymp. 89, nc 
24" 

In my judgement, both Olymp, $s 
(me, 428) and Olymp. 89 (Be, 424) are 
excluded from the possible supposition, 
by the fact that the general war was 
raging at beth periods, ΤῸ suppose 
that in the midst of the summer of 
these two lighting years, there was an 
Olympic truce for a month, allowing 
Athens and her allies to send thither 
their solemn legations, their chariots 
for competition, and their numoreus 
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not sufficient to repel the charge from himself (which it was his 
purpose to do) both of overweening personal vanity, and of that 
reckless expenditure which he would be compelledeto try and over- 
take by peculation or violence at the public cost. All the un- 
favourable impressions suggested to prudent Athenians by his 
previous life, were ageravated by such a stupendous display ; much 
more, of course, the jealousy and hatred of personal competitors. 
And this feeling was not the less real, though as ἃ political man 
he was now in the full tide of public favour. 

If the festival of the 9Uth Olympiad was peculiarly.distinguished 
by the reappearance of Athenians and those connected with them, 
it was marked by a farther novelty yet more striking—the ex- 
clusion of the Tacedemonians. Such exclusion was the conse- 


individual visitors——appears to me con- matter of course, that there was only 
trary to all probability. The Olympi¢ oie chariot-race at this Olympic festival 
month of Be, 424 would occur just --that all the xeven chariots of Alki- 
about the time when Brasidas was at biadés ran in this one race—and that in 
the [sthmns levying troops for his the festival of 420 1.c., Lichas gained 
intended expedition to Thrace, and the prize: thus implying that Alabiadés 
When he reseucd Megara from the could not have gained the prize at the 
Athenian attack, This would not be a same festival. 
very quieb time for the peaceable IT am not aware that there is any 
Athenian visitors, with the costly dis- evidehce to prove either of these three 
play of gold and silver plate and the propositions. ‘To ime they all appear 
ostentatious Thedry, to pass by, ou its , nuprobable. 
way to Olympia, Durng the time We know from Pausanias (vi, 13, 2 
when the Spartans oecupied Dekeleia, | that even in the case of the Stadio- 
the solemn processions of commuuni- (ἢ ΟΣ] or rumers who contended in the 
eants at the Elensmian mysteries could stadium, all were not brought out in 
never march along the Sacred Way one race. They were distributed inte 
from Athens to Eleusis. Xen, Hell, i. sets or batches, of what number we 
4, 20, know not, Each set ran fts own heat, 

Moreover, we seo that the yery first and the victors in each then competed 
article both of the Truce, for one year, with each other in a fresh heat; so 
and of the Peace of Nikias—expressly that the victor who gained the grand 
stipulate for liberty to all to attend final prize was sure to have won two 
the common teutples and festivals. The heats, 
fast of the two relates to Delphi ex- Now if this practice was adopted 
pressly : the second is general, and with the foot-runners, much more 
elnbraces Olympia ay well as Delphi. would it be likely to be adopted with 
It the Athenians had visited Olympia the chariot-racers in case many chariots 
in 428 or 44 B.c., without mmpediment, were brought to the same festival, The 
these stipulations in the treaties would danger would be lessened, the sport 
have uo purpose nor meaning. But would be increased, and the glory of 
the fact of their standing in the front the competitors enhanced. The Olym- 
of the treaty, proves that they were pic festival lasted five ἄλγη, a long time 
looked upon as of much interest and to provide amusement for so vast a 
importance. crowd of spectators. Alkibiadés and 

I have placed the Olympic festival Lichas may therefore both have gained 
wherein Alkibiadés contended with his chariot-victories at the same festival: 
seven chariots, in 420 νοὶ, in the of course only one of them can have 
peace, but immediately after the war. gained the grand final prize—aud which 
No other festival appears to me at all of the two that was, It is impossible to 
suitable, gay. 

Dr, Thirlwall farther assumes, as a 
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quence of the new political interests of the Eleians, combined 


The Flelans with their increased consciousness of force arising out of 
exclude the 


ae the rgcent alliance with Argos, Athens, and Mantineia. 
cred lega- 7 . . 
tion from [{ has already becn mentioned that since the peace with 
this δὰ μὸν ᾿ Ρ : ᾿ 
festival, Athens, the Lacedemonians acting as arbitrators in 
Ὦ conse- 


quence of the case of Lepreum, which the Eleians claimed as 
lation of tho their dependency, had declared it to be autonomous 
Olympic and had sent a body of troops to defend it. Probably 
the Eleians had recently renewed their attacks upon the district, 
since the junction with their new allies; for the Lacedemonians 
had detached thither a fresh body of 1000 hoplites immediately 
prior to the Olympic festival. Out of the mission of this fresh 
detachment the sentence of exclusion arose. The Eleians were 
privileged administrators of the festival, regulating the details of 
the ceremony itself, and formally proclaiming by heralds the com- 
mencement of the Olympic truce, during which all violation of the 
Kleian territory by an armed force was a sin against the majesty 
of Zeus. On the present occasion they affirmed that the Lacedx- 
monians had sent the 1000 hoplites into Lepreum, and had cap- 
tured a fort called Phyrkus, both Eleian possessions—after the 
proclamation of the truce. They accordingly imposed upon Sparta 
the fine prescribed by the ‘Olympian law,” of two mine for each 
man—2000 mine in all; a part to Zeus Olympius, a part to the 
Eleians themselves. During the interval between the proclamation 
of the truce and the commencement of the festival, the Lacedwe- 
monians sent to remonstrate against this fine, which they alleged 
to have been unjustly imposed, inasmuch as the heralds had not 
yet proclaimed the truce at Sparta when the hoplites reached 
Lepreum. The Hlcians replied that the truce had already at that 
time been proclaimed among themselves (for they always pro- 
claimed it first at home, before their heralds crossed the borders), 
so that they were interdicted from all military operations; of 
which the Lacedamonian hoplites had taken advantage to commit 
their last aggressions. ΤῸ which the Lacedzmonians rejoined, 
that the behaviour of the Eleians themselves contradicted their 
own allegation, for they had sent the Elcian heralds to Sparta to 
proclaim the truce aftcr they knew of the sending of the hoplites— 
thus showing that they did not consider the truce to have been 
already violated. The Lacedemonians added, that after the 
herald reached Sparta, they had taken no farther military measures. 
How the truth stood in this disputed question, we have no means 
of deciding. But the Eleians rejected the explanation, though 
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offering, if the Lacedemonians would restore to them Lepreum, 
to forego such part of the fine as would accrue to themselves, and 
to pay out of their own treasury on behalf of the* Lacedemonians 
the portion which belonged to the god. This new proposition 
being alike refused, was again modified by the Eleians. They 
intimated that they would be satisfied if the Lacedsmonians, 
instead of paying the fine at once, would publicly on the altar at 
Olympia, in presence of the assembled Greeks, take an oath to 
pay it at a future date. But the Lacedemonians would not listen 
to the proposition cither of payment or of promise. Accordingly 
the Eleians, as judges under the Olympic law, interdicted them 
from the temple of Olympic Zeus, from the privilege of sacrificing 
there, and from attendance and competition at the games; that 
is, from attendance in the form of the sacred legation called 
Theory, occupying a formal and recognised place at the solem- 
nity.’ 

As all the other Grecian states (with the single exception of 
Lepreum) were present by their Theories? as well as by ara tert 
individual spectators, so the Spartan Theory “shone by ἐς τον 


tival lest the 
its absence yin a manner painfully and insultingly con- “parus 


should cq 

spicuous. So extreme indeed was the affront put upon ™ arms. 

the Lacedzmonians, connected as they were with Olympia by a 
tie ancient, peculiar, and never yet broken—so pointed the evi- 
dence of that comparative degradation into which they had fallen, 
through the peace with Athens coming at the back of the Sphak- 
terian disaster’—that they were supposed likely to set the exclusion 
at defiance ; and to escort their Theérs into the temple at Olym- 
pia for sacrifice, under the protection of an armed force. The 
Eleians even thought it necessary ta put their younger hoplites 
under arms, and to summon to their aid 1000 hoplites from Man- 
tincia as well as the same number from@Argos, for the purpose of 
repelling this probable attack ; while a detachment of Athenian 
cavalry were stationed at Argos during the festival, to lend assia- 
tance in case of need. The alarm prevalent among the spectators 
of the festival was most scrious, and became considerably aggra- 
vated by an incident which occurred after the chariot-racing. 
Lichas,* ἃ Lacedemonian of great wealth and consequence, had a 


1 Thucyd. v. 49, 50, yoy τοῦτον ἢ τε Λακεδαίμων μάλιστα δὴ 
3 Thucyd. v. 50, Λακεδαιμόνιοι μὲν | κακῶς ἤκουσε, καὶ ὑπερώφθη διὰ τὰς ἔνμ- 
εἴργοντο τοῦ ἱεροῦ, θυσίας καὶ ἀγώνων, φορὰς, οἵ τε ᾿Αργεῖοι ἄριστα ἔσχον τοῖς 
καὶ οἴκοι ἔθυον' οἱ δὲ ἄλλοι “Ἕλληνες | πᾶσι, &c. 
ἐθεώρουν, πλὴν Λεπρεατῶν, 4 See a previous note, p. 48, 
3 Thucyd. ν. 28, Κατὰ γὰρ τὸν χρό- | 
E 2 
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chariot running in the lists, which he was obliged to enter, not in 
his own name, but in the name of the Bocotian federation. The 
sentence of exctusion hindered him from taking any ostensible 
part, but it did not hinder him from being present as a spectator ; 
and when he saw his chariot proclaimed victorious under the title 
of Beeotian, his impatience to make himself known became un- 
controllable. He stepped into the midst of the lists, and placed 
a chaplet on the head of the chariotcer, thus advertising himself 
as the master. This was a flagrant indecorum, aud known viola- 
tion of the order of the festival: accordingly the official attendants 
with their staffs interfered at once in performance of their duty, 
chastising and driving him back to his place with blows! [lence 
arose an increased apprehension of armed Lacedemouian inter- 
ference. None such took place, however: the Lacedamonians, 
for the first and last time m their history, offered their Olympic 
sacrifice at home, and the festival passed off without any inter- 
ruption” The boldness of the Eleians i putting this affront upon 
the most powerful state in Greece is so astonishing, that we can 
hardly be mistaken m supposing their proceeding to have been 
suggested by Alkibiadés and encouraged by the armed aid from 
the allies. IIc was at this moment not less ostentatious in hu- 
miliating Sparta than in showing off Atheus. 

Of the depressed influence and estimation of Sparta, a farther 
Depressed proof was soon afforded by the fate of her colony the 
ah Trachinian Herakleia, established near Thermopylae in 
Qreates’ the third year of the war. That colony—though at first 
Heruklela. comprising a numerous body of settlers, in consequence 
of the general trust in Lacedwmonian power, and though always 


ἐ 


1 Thucyd. v. 50. Alyas 5 ᾽Αρκεσιλάου, disorder, by turning the person out, 
Λακεδαιμόνιος ἐν τῷ ἀγῶνι Urdggay ῥαβ- and fining him, if necessary. But they 
δούχων πληγὰς ἔλαβεν, ὅτι νικῶντος τοῦ were upon no account to strike him. 
ἑαυτοῦ ζεύγους, καὶ ἀνακηρυχθέντος Boww- , If thoy did, they wore punishable them- 
τῶν δημοσίου κατὰ τὴν οὐκ ἐξουσίαν τῆς selves by the dikastery afterwards (De- 
ἀγωνίσεως, προελθὼν ἐς τὸν ἀγῶνα ἀνέ- mosth. cont. Meidian, e. 49).—It may 
δησε τὸν ἡνίοχον, βουλόμενος δηλῶσαι be remarked that more summary mea. 
ὅτι ἑαυτοῦ ἦν τὸ ἅρμα. εὐ i sures would probably be required to 

We see by comparison with this inci- | maintain order in an open race-course 
dent how much less rough and harsh | than in a closed theatre. Some allow- 
was the mauner of dealing at Athens, © ance ought reasonably to be made for 
and in how much more serious a light this difference, 
blows the person were considered. ὁ It will be seen, however, that the 
At the Athenian festival of the Diony- ; Lacedwmoniaus remembered and re- 
sia, if a person committed disorder or | venged themselves upon the Eleians for 
obtruded himself into a place not pro-. this insult twelve years afterwards, 
perly belonging to him in the theatre, ' during the plenitude of their power 
the archon or his officials were both (Xenoph, Hellen, ii. 2, 21; Diodor. 
empowered and required to repress the xiv, 17). 
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under the government of a Lacedemonian harmost—had never 
prospered. It had been persecuted from the beginning by the 
neighbouring tribes, and administered with harsltness as well as 
peculation by its governors. The establishment of the town had 
been regarded from the beginning by the neighbours, especially the 
Thessalians, as an invasion of their territory : and their hostilities, 
always vexatious, had, in the winter succeeding the Olympic fes- 
tival just described, been carried to a greater point of violenge than 
ever. They had defeated the Herakleots in a ruinous battle, and 
slain Xcnarés the Lacedamonian governor. But though the place 
was so reduced as to be unable to maintain itself without foreign 
aid, Sparta was too much cmbarrassed by Peloponnesian enemics 
and waverers to be able to succour it; and the Buotians, observing 
her inability, became apprehensive that the interference of Athens 
would be invoked. Accordingly they thonght it prudent to occupy 
Herakleia with a body of Bacotian troops; dismissing the Lace- 
damonian governor Hegesippidas for alleged misconduct. Nor 
could the Lacedamonians prevent this proceeding, though it ocea- 
sioned them to make mdignant remonstrance.' 


' Thueyd. vy. 91, δ"), 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


FROM THE FESTIVAL OF OLYMPIAD 90, DOWN TO THE BATTLE 
Φ OF MANTINELA, 


Suortiy after the remarkable events of the Olympic festival de- 
scribed in my last chapter, the Argeians and their allies sent a 
fresh embassy to invite the Corinthians to join them, They thought 
ita promising opportunity, after the affront just put upon Sparta, 
to prevail upon the Cormthians to desert her: but Spartan envoys 
were present also, and though the discussions were much protracted, 
no new resolution was adopted. An carthquake—possibly an carth- 
quake not real, but, simulated for convenience—abruptly terminated 
the congress. The Corinthians—thongh scemingly distrusting 
Argos now that she was united with Athens, and leaning rather 
towards Sparta—were unwilling to pronounce themselves in favour 
of one so as to make an enemy of the othér. 

In spite of this first failure, the new alliance of Athens and Argos 
no.ai9. manifested its fruits vigorously in the ensuing spring. 
Now policy Under the inspirations of Alkibiadés, Athens was about 
attempted to attempt the new experiment of secking to obtain intra- 
blades. Peloponnesian followers and influence. At the beginning 
of the war she had been maritime, defensive, and simply conserva- 
tive, under the guidance of Periklés, After the events of Sphak- 
teria, she made use of that great advantage to aim at the recovery 
of Megara and Becotia, which she had before been compelled to 
abandon by the Thirty Years’ truce—at the recommendation of 
Kleon, In this attempt she employed the eighth year of the war, 
but with signal ill success; while Brasidas during that period 
broke open the gates of her maritime empire, and robbed her of 
many important dependencies. The grand object of Athens then 
became, to recover these lost dependencies, especially Amphipolis : 
Nikias and his partisans sought to effect such recovery by making 
peace, @hile Kleon and his supporters insisted that it could never 
be achieved except by military efforts. The expedition under 
Kleon against Amphipolis had failed—the peace concluded by 


' Thueyd, v, 48-50. 
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Nikias had failed also: Athens had surrendered her capital ad- 
vantage without regaining Amphipolis ; and if she wished to regain 
it, there was no alternative except to repeat the aftempt which had 
failed under Kleon. And this perhaps she might have done (as we 
shall find her projecting to do inthe course of about four years 
forward), if it had not been, first, that the Athenian mind was now 
probably sick and disheartened about Amphipolis, in consequence 
of the prodigious disgrace so recently undergone there ; next, that 
Alkibiades, the new chief adviser or prime minister of Athens (if we 
may bé allowed to use an inaccurate expression, which yet suggests 
the reality of the case), was prompted by his personal impulses to 
turn the stream of Athenian ardour into a different channel. Full 
of antipathy to Sparta, he regarded the interior of Peloponnesus as 
her most vulnerable point, especially in the present disjointed rela- 
tions of its component cities. Moreover, his personal thirst for 
glory was better gratified amidst the centre of Grecian life than 
by undertaking an expedition into a distant and barbarous region: 
lastly, he probably recollected with discomfort the hardships and 
extreme cold (insupportable to all except the iron frame of Sokrates) 
which he had himself endured at the blockade of Potidwa twelve 
years before,’ and which-any armament destined to conquer Amphi- 
polis would have to go through again. It was under these impres- 
sions that he now began to press his intra-Pelopomesian operations 
against Lacedmon, with the view of organising a counter-alhance 
under Argos sufficient to keep her in check, and at any rate to 
nulligy her power of carrying invasion beyond the isthmus, All this 
was to be done without ostensibly breaking the peace and alliance 
between Athens and Laceda:mon, which stood in conspicuous letters 
on pillars erected in both cities. 

Coming to Argos at the head of a few Athenian hoplites and 
bowmen, and reinforced by Peloponnesian allies, Alki- py peation 
biadés exhibited the spectacle of an Athenian gencral })ie" 
traversing the interior of the peninsula, and imposing his (un 
own arrangements in various quarters—a spectacle at that ""” 
moment new and striking.® He first turned his attention to the 
Achean towns in the north-west, where he persuaded the inhabit- 
ants of Patra to ally themselves with Athens, and even to under- 
take the labour of connecting their town with the sea by means of 

1 Plato, Symposion, ὁ, 35. p. 220, podition of Alkibiadés in his usual loose 
δεινοὶ yap αὔτοθι χειμῶνες, πάγου olov and exaggerated language: but he has 
δεινοτάτον, &c. a right to call attention to it as some- 


2 Thueyd, v. 62. Isokratés (De Bi- thing very memorable at the time, 
gis, sect. 17. p. 349) speaks of thia ex- 
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long walls, so as to place themselves within the protection of Athens 
from seaward, He farther projected the’erection of a fort and the 
formation of a naval station at the extreme point of Cape Rhium, 
just at the narrow entrance of the Corinthian Gulf; whereby the 
Athenians, who already possessed the opposite shore by means of 
Naupaktus, would have become masters of the commerce of the 
Gulf, But the Corinthians and Sikyonians, to whom this would 
have been a scrious mischief, despatched forces cuough to prevent 
the consummation of the scheme—and probably also to hinder the 
erection of the walls at Patre.! Yet the march of Alkibiadés 
doubtless strengthened the anti-Laconian interest throughout the 
Achzan coast. 

He then returned to take part with the Argeians in a war against 
Attack upon Epidaurus. To acquire possession of this city would 
paw‘ Tuch facilitate the communication between Athens and 
aud Athens. Argos, since it was not ouly immediately opposite to the 
island of Aigina now occupied by the Athenians, but also opened 
to the latter an access by land, dispensing with the labour of cir- 
cumnavigating Cape Skylleum (the south-eastern point of the 
Argeian and Epidaurian peninsula) whenever they sent forces to 
Argos. Moreover the territory of Epidaurus bordered to the 
north on that of Corinth, so that the possession of it would be an 
additional guarantee for the neutrality of the Corinthians. Accord- 
ingly it was resolved to attack Epidaurus, for which a pretext was 
easily found. As presiding and administering state of the temple 
of Apollo Pyth&eus (situated within the walls of Argos), the Ar- 
geians enjoyed a sort of religious supremacy over Epidaurus and 
other neighbouring cities—seemingly the remnant of that exten- 
sive supremacy, political as well as religious, which in early times 
had been theirs. The Epidaurians owed to this temple certain 
sacrifices and other ceremonial obligations—one of which, arising 
out of some circumstance which we cannot understand, was now 
due and unperformed: at least so the Argeians alleged. Such 
default imposed upon them the duty of getting together a military 
force to attack the Epidaurians and enforce the obligation. 

Their invading march however was for a time suspended by the 
Movements news that king Agis, with the full foree of Lacedamon 
of the Spat- and her allies, had advanced as far as Leuktra, one of 
Argeians. the border towns of Laconia on the north-west, towards 
Mount Lykeeum and the Arcadi@t Parrhasii. What this move- 


1 Thueyd. vy. 02, 2 Thucyd. γι 53, with Dr, Arnold’s note. 
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ment meant was known only to Agis himself, who did not even 
explain the purpose to his own soldiers or officers, or allies.! But 
the sacrifice constantly offered before passing the border was found 
so unfavourable that he abandoned his march for the present and 
returned home. ‘The month Karneius, a period of truce as well as 
religious festival among the Dorian states, being now at hand, he 
directed the allies to hold themselves prepared for an outmarch as 
soon as that month had expired. 

On being informed that Agis had dismissed his troops, the 
Argeians prepared to execute their invasion of Epi- rhe sacred 
daurus. ‘The day on which they set out was already May" ταν 


nelus— 


the 26th of the month preceding the Karneian month, so (V2 


that there remained only three days before the commence- Areas | 

ment of that latter month with its holy truce, binding cmenr. 

upon the religious feelings of the Dorian states generally, to which 
Argos, Sparta, and Epidaurus all belonged. But the Argeians 
made use of that very peculiarity of the season, which was accounted 
likely to keep them at home, to facilitate their schemé, by playing 
a trick with the calendar, and proclaiming one of those arbitrary 
interferences with the reckoning of time which the Greeks occa- 
sionally.employed to correct the ever-recurrmg confusion of their 
lunar system. laving begun their march on the 26th of the 
month before Karneius, the Argeians called each succeeding day 
still the 26th, thus disallowing the lapse of time, and pretending 
that the Karncian month had not yet commenced. This proceeding 
was farther facilitated by the circumstance, that their allies of 
Athens, Elis, and Mantincia, not being Dorians, were under no 
obligation to observe the Karneian truce. Accordingly the army 
marched from Argos into the territory of Epidaurus, and spent 
seemingly a fortnight or three wecks in laying it waste; all this 
time being really, according to the reckoning of the other Dorian 
states, part of the Karneian truce, which the Argeians, adopting 
their own arbitrary computation of time, professed not to be vio- 
lating. The Epidaurians, unable to meet them single-handed in 
the field, invoked the aid of their allies, who however had already 
been summoned by Sparta for the succeeding month, and did not 
choose, any more than the Spartans, to move during the Karneian 
month itself. Some allies however, perhaps the Corinthians, came 


1 Thucyd. v. 54. ἤδει δὲ οὐδεὶς Sage without any regard to their feelings— 
στρατεύουσιν οὐδὲ al πόλεις ἐξ ὧν eda’ quite as decidedly as Athens; though 
φθησαν. there were some among them too power- 

This incident shows that Sparta em- ful to be thus treated. 
ployed the military force of her allies 
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as far as the Epidaurian border, but did not feel themselves strong 
enough to lend aid by entering the territory alone.' 


1 Thucyd, v. 54, ᾿Αργεῖοι δ᾽ ἀναχω- 
ρησάντων αὐτῶν (the Lacedamonians), 
τοῦ πρὸ τοῦ Kapvelou μηνὺς ἐξελθόντες 
τετράδι φθίνοντος, καὶ ἄγοντες τὴν 
ἡμέραν ταύτην πάντα τὸν χρό- 
νον, ἐσέβαλον ἐς τὴν ᾿Επιδαυρίαν καὶ 
ἐδήουνν' ᾿Ἐπιδαύριοι δὲ τοὺς ξυμμάχους 
ἐπεκαλὸῦντο' ὧν οἱ μὲν τὸν μῆνα 
προὐφασίσαντο, οἱ δὲ καὶ ἐς μεθο- 
ρίαν τῆς ᾿Επιδαυρίας ἐλθόντες ἡσύχαζον. 

In explaining this passage, I venture 
to depart from the views of all the com- 
mentators; with the less scruple, as it 
sees to me that even the best of them 
are here embarrassed and unsatisfactory. 

The meaning which I give to the 
words is the moat strict and literal pos- 
sible—‘‘The Argeians, having set out 
on the 26th of the month before Kar- 
neius, and keeping thut day during the 
whole time, invaded the Kpidaurian ter- 
ritory, and weat on ravaging it.” By 
‘during the whole time” is meant, 
during the whole time that this expedi- 
tion lasted. That is, in my judgement 
—they kept the 26th day of the ante- 
cedent month for a whole fortnight or 
so—they called each successive day by 
the same name—they stopped the com- 
puted march of time--tho 27th was 
never admitted to have arrived. Dr. 
Thirlwall translates it (Hist. Gr. vol. 
iii. ch. xxiv, p, 331)—‘“‘ they began their 
march on ἃ day which they had always 
been used to keep holy.” But the 
words on thia construction introduce a 
new fact which has no visible bearing 
on the main affirmation of the sentence. 

The meaning which I give may per- 
haps be called in question on the ground 
that such tampering with the calendar 
is too absurd and childish to have beon 
really committed. Yet it is not more 
absurd than the two votes said to have 
been passed by the Athenian assembl 
(in 290 3B.c,), who being in the month 
of Munychion, first passed a vote that 
that month should be the month An- 
thestérion—next that it should be the 
month Boédromion; in order that De- 
motrius Poliorkétés might be initiated 
both in the lesser and greater mysteries 
of Daémétér, both nearly at the same 
time. Demetrius, being about to quit 
Athens in the month Munychion, went 
through both ceremonies with little or 
no delay (Plutarch, Demetrius, ¢. 26). 
Compare also the speech ascribed to 
Alexander at the Granikus, directing a 


second month Artemisius to be substi- 
tuted for the month Daesius (Plutarch, 
Alex, ο, 16). 

Besides if we look to the conduct of 
the Argeians themselves at a subsequent 
period (8,c. 389, Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 
7, 2, δ; v. 1, 29), we shall see them 
playing an analogous trick with the 
calendar in order to get the benefit of 
the sacred truce, When the Laceda- 
monians invaded Argos, the Argeians 
despatched heralds with wreatlia and 
the appropriate insignia, to warn them 
off on the ground of it being the period 
of the holy truce—though it really ‘was 
not so—oby ὅποτε κάθηκοι ὃ xpd- 
vos, ἀλλ᾽ ὅποτε ἐμβάλλειν μέλ- 
λοιεν Λακεδαιμόνιοι, τότε ὑπέ- 
φερον τοὺς pivas—Ol δὲ ᾿Αργεῖοι, 
ἐπεὶ ἔγνωσαν οὐ δνυνησόμενοι κωλύειν, 
ἔπεμψαν, ὥσπερ εἰώθεσαν, ἐστε- 
φανωμένους δύο κήρνκας, ὑποφέρον- 
τας σπονδάς. On more than one 
occasion, this stratagem was successful: 
the Lacedamonians did not dare to act 
in defiance of the summons of the he- 
ralds, who affirmed that it was the time 
of the truce, though in reality it was 
not so, At last the Spartan king Age- 
sipolis actually went both to Olympia 
and Delphi, to put the expres# question 
to those oracles, whether he was bound 
to accept the truce at any moment, 
right or wrong, when it might suit the 
convenience of the Argeians to bring it 
forward as a sham plea (ὑποφέρειν). 
The oracles both told him that he was 
under no obligation to submit to such a 
pretence: accordingly, he sent back the 
heralds, refusing to attend to their 
summons; and invaded the Argeian 
territory. 

Now here is a case exactly in point, 
with this difference—that the Argeians, 
when they are invaders of Epidaurus, 
falsify the calendar in order to blot out 
the holy truce where it really ought to 
have come; whereas when they are the 
party invaded, they commit similar fal- 
sification in order to introduce the truce 
where it does not legitimately belong. 
I conceive, therefore, that such an ana- 
logous incident justifies the interpreta- 
tion which I have given of the passage 

W before us in Thucydidés. 

But even if I were unable to produce 
a case so exactly parallel, I should still 
defend the interpretation. Looking to 
the state of the ancient Grecian calen- 
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Meanwhile the Athenians had convoked another congress of 
deputies at Mantineia, for the purpose of discussing propositions 


dars, the proceeding imputed to the 
Argeians ought not to be looked on as 
too preposterous and absurd for adop- 
tion—with the same eyes as we should 
regard it now. 

With the exception of Athens, we do 
not know completely the calendar of a 
single other Grecian city: but we know 
that the months of all were lunar 
months, and that the practice followed 
in regard to intercalation, for the pre- 
vention of inconvenient divergence be- 
tween lunar and solar time, was differ- 
ent in each different city. Accordingly 
the lunar month of one city did not 
(except by accident) either begin or end 
at the same time as the lunar month of 
another. M. Boeckh observes (ad Corp. 
Inscr, T. i, p. 734)—‘*‘ Variorum popu- 
lorum menses, qui sibi secundum legi- 
timos annorum cardines respondent, 
non quovis conveniunt anno, nisi cyclus 
intercalationum utrique populi idem 
sit: sed ubi differunt cycli, altero po- 
pulo prius intercalante mensem dum 
non intercalat alter, eorum qui non 
intercalkaunt mensis certus cedit jam 
in eum mensem alterorum qui pracedit 
illum cui vulgo respondet certus iste 
mensis. quod tamen negligere solent 
chronologi.”” Compare also the valu- 
able Dissertation of K. F. Hermann, 
Ueber dia Criechische Monatskunde, 
Gotting, 1844, p. 21-27—where all that 
is known about the Grecian names and 
arrangement of months is well brought 
together. 

The names of the Argeian months we 
hardly know at all (see K. F. Hermann, 
p. 84-124): indeed the only single name 
resting on positive proof, is that of a 
month Hermeus. How far the months 
of Argos agreed with those of Epidaurus 
or Sparta, we do not know, nor have 
wo any right to presume that they did 
agree, Nor is it by any means clear 
that every city in Greece had what may 
properly be called « system of intercala- 
tion, Bo correct as to keep the calendar 
right without frequent arbitrary inter- 
ferences. Even at Athens, it is not yet 
satisfactorily proved that the Metonic 
calendar was ever actually received into 
civil use. Cicero, in describing the 
practice of the Sicilian Greeks abow 
reckoning of time, characterises their 
interferences for the purpose of cor- 
recting the calendar as occasional rather 
than systematic. Verres took occasion 


from these interferences to make a still 
more violent change, by declaring the 
ides of January to be the calends of 
March (Cicero, Verr. ii. 52, 129), 

Now where a people are accustomed 
to get wrong in their calendar, and to 
see occasional interferences introduced 
by authority to set them right, the step 
which I here suppose the Argeians to 
have taken about the invasion of Epi- 
daurus will not appear absurd and pre- 
posterous. The Argeians would pre- 
tend that the real time for celebrating 
the festival of Karneia had not yet 
arrived, On that point, they were not 
bound to follow the views of other Do- 
rian states—since there does not seem 
to have been any recognised authority 
for proclaiming the commencement of 
the Karneian truce, as the Eleians pro- 
claimed the Olympic, and the Corinth- 
ians the Isthmiac truce, In saying 
therefore that the 26th of the month 
preceding Karneius should be repeated, 
and that the 27th should not be recog- 
nised as arriving for a fortnight or three 
weeks, the Argeian government would 
only be employing an expedient the like 
of which had been before resorted to— 
though, in the case before us, it was 
eniployed for a fraudulent purpose, 

The Spartan month Hekatumbeus ap- 
pears to have corresponded with the 
Attic month Hekatombaxon—the Spar? 
tan month following it, Harneius, with 
the Attic month Metageitnion (Her- 
mann, p. 112)— our months July and 
August; such correspondence being by 
no means exact or constant. Both Dr. 
Arnold and Géller speak of Hekatom- 
beus as if it were the Aryetun month 
preceding Karneius; but we only know 
it as a Spartan month. Its name does 
not appear among the months of the 
Dorian cities in Sicily, among whom 
nevertheless Karneius seems universal. 
See Franz, Comm. ad Corp. Inscript, 
Gree. No. 5475, 5491, 5640. Part 
xxxii. p. 640, 

The tricks played with the calendar 
at Rome, by political authorities for 
party purposes, are well known to every 
one. And even in some states of Greece, 
the course of the calendar was so un- 
certain ag to serve as a proverbial ex- 

ression for inextricable confusion. See 
esychius—'Ey Kéw ris ἡμέρα; 
Ἐπὶ τῶν οὐκ εὐγνώστων' οὐδεὶς γὰρ οἶδεν 
ἐν Κέῳ τις ἡ ἡμέρα, ὅτι οὐκ ἐστᾶσιν αἱ 
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of peace: perhaps this may have been a point carried by Nikias 


Congress at at Athens, in spite of Alkibiadés. What other deputies 
epee attendefl, we are not told: but Euphamidas, coming 
the discus. : : ᾿ 
we ἀϊευ as envoy from Corinth, animadverted, even at the open 
abortive. 


ing of the debates, upon the inconsistency of assembling 
a peace congress while war was actually raging in the Epidaurian 
territory. So much were the Athenian deputies struck with this 
observation, that they departed, persuaded the Argeians to retire 
from Epidaurus, and then came back to resume negotiations. Still 
however the pretensions of both parties were found irreconcileable, 
and the congress broke up; upon which the Argeians again re- 
turned to renew their devastations in Epidaurus, while the Lace- 
damonians, immediately on the expiration of the Karneian month, 
marched out again, as far as their border town of Karya, but were 
again arrested and forced to return by unfavourable border-sacri- 
fices. Intimation of their out-march, however, was transmitted to 
Athens; upon which Alkibiadés, at the head of 1000 Athenian 
hoplites, was sent to join the Argeians. But before he arrived, 
the Lacedemonian army had been already disbanded : so that his 
services were no longer required, and the Argcians carried their 
ravages over one-third of the territory of Epidaurus before they at 
length evacuated it.’ 

The Epidaurians were reinforced about the end of September by 
a detachment of 300 Lacedemonian hoplites under Agesippidas, 
sent by sea without the knowledge of the Athenians, Of this the 
Argeians preferred loud complaints at Athens. They had good 
reason to condemn the negligence of the Athenians as allies, for 
not having kept better naval watch at their neighbouring station 
of A’gina, and for having allowed this enemy to enter the harbour 
of Epidaurus. But they took another ground of complaint some- 
what remarkable. In the alliance between Athens, Argos, Elis, 


ἡμέραι, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἕκαστοι θέλουσιν ἄγουσι. 
—See also Aristoph, Nubes, 605. 

1 Thucyd. v. 55. καὶ ᾿Αθηναίων ad- 
τοῖς χίλιοι ἐβοήθησαν ὁπλῖται καὶ '᾿Αλκι- 
βιάδης στρατηγὸς, πυθόμενοι τοὺς Λακε- 
δαιμυνίους ἐξεστρατεῦσθαι' καὶ ὡς οὐδὲν 
ἔτι αὐτῶν ἔδει, ἀπῆλθον. This is the 
reading which Portus, Bloomfield, 
Didot, and Gdller, cither adopt or re- 
commend; leaving out the particle δὲ 
which stands in the common text after 
πυθόμενοι. 

If we do not adopt thie reading, we 


sense of “had already completed their 
expedition and returned home.” But 
no authority is produced for putting 
such a meaning upon the verb ἐκστρα- 
tevw: and the view of Dr. Arnold, who 
conceives that this meaning exclusively 
belongs to the preterite or pluperfect 
tense, is powerfully contradicted by the 
use of the word ἐξεστρατευμένων (ii. 7), 
the same verb and the same tense—yet 
in ἃ meaning contrary to that which he 


| assigns, 


It appears to me the less objection- 


must construe ἐξεστρατεῦσθαι (as Dr. | able proceeding of the two, to dispense 


Arnold and Poppo construe it) in the 
« 


with the particle δέ, 
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and Mantineia, it had been stipulated that neiher of the four 
should suffer the passage of troops through its territory without 
the joint consent of all. Now the sea was accounted a Athenian, 
part of the territory of Athens: so that the Athenians the tee 
had violated this*article of the treaty by permitting the meet Athen 

: ae and Sparta 
Lacedzemonians to send troops by sca to Epidaurus. And continues in 
the Argeians now required Athens, in compensation for προ 
this wrong, to carry back the Messenians and Helots wun” 
from Kephallenia to Pylus, and allow them to ravage Laconia. 
The Athenians, under the persuasion of Alkibiadés, complied with 
their requisition; inscribing, at *the foot of the pillar on which 
their alliance with Sparta stood recorded, that the Lacedamonians 
had not observed their oaths. Nevertheless they still abstained 
from formally throwing up their treaty with Lacedzemon, or break- 
ing it in any other way.' The relations between Athens and 
Sparta thus remained, in name—peace and alliance—so far as 
concerns direct operations against each other’s territory ; in reality 
—hostile action as well as hostile mancuvring, against each other, 
as allies respectively of third parties. 

The Argeians, after having prolonged their incursions on the 
Epidaurian territory throughout all the autumn, made in the winter 
an unavailing attempt to take the town itself by storm. ‘Though 
there was no considerable action, but merely a succession of de- 
sultory attacks, in some of which the Kpidaunans even had the 
advantage—yet they still suffered serious hardship, and pressed 
their case forcibly on the sympathy of Sparta. Thus importuned, 
and mortified as well as alarmed by the increasing defection or 
coldness which they now experienced throughout Peloponnesus— 
the Lacedemonians determined, during the course of the ensuing 
summer, to put forth their strength vigorously, and win back their 
lost ground. 

Towards the month of June (8.0, 418), they marched with their 
full force, freemen as well as Helots, under King Agis, 5. 418. 
against Argos. The Tegeans and other Arcadian allies ἐν τα 
joined them on the march, while their other allies near Agi and the 
the Isthmus—Boeotians, Megarians, Corinthians, Sikyo- nians, tao. 
nians, Phliasians, &c.—were directed to assemble at Corinthians. 
Phlius. ‘The number of these latter allies was very considerable— 
for we hear of 5000 Beotian hoplites, and 2000 Corinthian: the 
Beeotians had with them also 5000 light-armed, 500 horsemen, 


and 500 foot-soldiers, who ran alongside of the horsemen. ‘The 


1 Thueyd, vy. 56, 2 Thueyd. v. 57. 
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numbers of the@rest, or of Spartans themselves, we do not know ; 
nor probably did Thucydidés himself know: for we find him re- 
marking elsewhere the impenetrable concealment of the Lacede- 
monians on all public affairs, in reference to the numbers at the 
subsequent battle of Mantineia. Such muster of the Lacedazemonian 
alliance was no secret to the Argeians, who marching first to Man- 
tineia, and there taking up the force of that city as well as 3000 
Eleian hoplites who came to join them, met the Lacedemonians in 
their march at Methydrium in Arcadia. The two armies being 
posted on opposite hills, the Argeians had resolved to attack Agis 
the next day, so as to prevent him from joining his allies at Phhius. 
But he eluded this separate encounter by decamping in the night, 
reached Phiius, and operated his junction in safety. We do not 
hear that there was in the Lacedamonian army any commander of 
lochus, who, copying the unreasonable punctilio of Amompharetus 
before the battle of Plateza, refused to obey the order of retreat 
before the enemy, to the imminent risk of the whole army. And 
the fact that no similar incident occurred now, may be held to 
prove that the Laccdemonians had acquired greater familiarity 
with the exigencies of actual warfare. 

As soon as the Lacedemonian retreat was known in the 
Approach of ‘Morning, the Argeians left their position also, and 


teanvairs marched with their allies, first to Argos itself—next, to 


diferent = ‘Nemea, on the ordinary road from Corinth and Phlius 
march, to Argos, by which they imagined that the invaders 


would approach. But Agis acted differently. Distributing his 
force into three divisions, he himself with the Lacedzemonians and 
Arcadians, taking a short, but very rugged and difficult ‘road, 
crossed the ridge of the mountains and descended straight into 
the plain near Argos. The Corinthians, Pellenians, and Phii- 
asians were directed to follow another mountain road, which entered 
the same plain upon a different point: while the Beotians, Co- 
rinthians, and Sikyonians, followed the longer, more even, and 
more ordinary route, by Nemea. This route, though apparently 
frequented and convenient, led for a considerable distance along a 
narrow ravine called the ‘l'rétus, bounded on each side by moun- 
tains. The united army under Agis was much superior in number 
to the Argeians: but if all had marched in one line by the fre- 
quented route through the narrow Trétus, their superiority of 
number would have been of little use, whilst the Argeians would 
have had a position highly favourable to their defence. By 
dividing his force, and taking the mountain road with his own 
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division, Agis got into the plain of Argos insthe rear of the 
Argeian position at Nemea. He anticipated that when the 
Argeians saw him devastating their properties ngar the city, they 
would forthwith quit the advantageous ground near Nemea to 
come and attack him in the plain: the Beotian division would 
thus find the road by Nemea and the Trétus open, and would be 
able to march without resistance into the plain of Argos, where 
their numerous cavalry would act with effect against the Argeians 
engaged in attacking Agis. ‘This triple march was executed. 
Agis with his division, and the Corinthians with theirs, got across 
the mountains into the Argeian plain during the night ; while the 
Argeians,' hearing at daybreak that he was near their city, ravaging 
Saminthus and other places, left their position at Nemea to come 
down to the plain and attack him. In their march they had a 
partial skirmish with the Corinthian division, which, having reached 
a high ground immediately above the Argeian plain, was found 
nearly in the road. But this affair was indecisive, and they soon 
found themselves in the plain near to Agis and the Lacedemonians, 
who lay between them and their city. 

On both sides the armies were marshalled, and order taken for 
battle. But the situation of the Argeians was in reality Superior 


forces and 


little less than desperate: for while they had Agis and advantage 
* δἰ: yee A : P ᾿ osition ὁ 
his, division in their front, the Corinthian detachment, the invaders 
i : —danger of 
was near enough to take them in flank, and the Bovotians Argue 
A τὶ gis takes 
marching along the undefended road through the Trétus upon him 
. . to grant an 
would attack them in the rear. The Boeotian cavalry annistice to 
4 . ᾿ ι ᾿ A ἢ] Op 
too would act with full effect upon them in the plain, aawi 


draws the 


since neither Argos, Itlis, nor Mantineia, seem to have snny—dis- 

possessed any horsemen: a description of force which ¢ritesuie. 
ought to have been sent from Athens, though from some cause 
which does not appear, the Athenian contingent had not yet 
arrived. Nevertheless, in spite of a position so very critical, both 
the Argeians and their allies were elate with confidence and impa- 
tient for battle; thinking only of the division of Agis immediately 
in their front which appeared to be enclosed between them and 
their city—and taking no heed to the other formidable enemies in 
their flank and rear. But the Argeian generals were better aware 
than their soldiers of the real danger: and just as the two armies 
were about to charge, Alkiphron, proxenus of the Lacedemonians 
at Argos, accompanied Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of the 


1 Thucyd. v, 58. Οἱ δὲ ᾿Αργεῖοι γνόντες ἐβοήθουν ἡμέρας ἤδη ἐκ τῆς 
Νεμέας, &c. 
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Argeians, to a separate parley with Agis, without consultation or 
privity on the part of their own army. They exhorted Agis not to 
force on a battle, assuring him that the Argeians were ready both 
to give and receive equitable satisfaction, in all matters of com- 
plaint which the Lacedemonians might urge against them—and 
to conclude a just peace for the future. Adis, at once acquiescing 
in the proposal, granted them a truce of four months to accomplish 
what they had promised. He on his part also touk this step with- 
out consulting either his army or his allies, simply addressing a 
few words of confidential talk to one of the official Spartans near 
him. Immediately he gave the order for retreat, and the army, 
instead of being led to battle, was conducted out of the Argeian 
territory, through the Nemean road whereby the Bootians had 
just been entering. But it required all the habitual discipline of 
Lacedemonian soldiers to make them obey this order of the 
Spartan king, alike unexpected and unwelcome.’ For the army 
were fully sensible both of the prodigious advantages of their posi- 
tion, and of the overwhelming strength of the invading force, so 
that all the three divisions were loud in their denunciations of 
Agis, and penetrated with shame at the thoughts of so disgraceful 
a retreat. And when thicy all saw themselves in one united body 
at Nemea, previous to breaking up and going liome,—so as to 
have before their eyes their own full numbers and the complete 
equipment of one of the finest Lellenic armies which had ever 
been assembled—the Argeian body of allies, before whom they 
were now retiring, appearcd contemptible in the comparison, and 
they separated with yet warmer and more universal indignation 
against the king who had betrayed their cause. 

On returning home, Agis incurred not less blame from the 
Severecen- Spartan authorities than from his own army, for having 


sure against ῇ : Z : 
Agisonbis thrown away so admirable an opportunity of subduing 


Sparta = Argos. This was assuredly no more than he deserved : 
but we read, with no small astonishment, that the Argeians and 
their allies on returning were even more exasperated against Thra- 
syllus,? whom they accused of having traitorously thrown away a 
certain victory, They had indeed good ground, in the received 
practice, to censure him for having concluded a truce without 
taking the sense of the people. It was their custom, on returning 


1 Thueyd. v. 60. Of δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι] ὃ. Thucyd, v. 60. ἰφργεῖοι δὲ καὶ 
καὶ οἱ ξύμμαχοι εἵποντο μὲν ὡς ἡγεῖτο αὐτοὶ ἔτι ἐν πολλῷ πλέονι αἰτίᾳ εἶχον 
διὰ τὸν νόμον, ἐν αἰτίᾳ δὲ εἶχον κατ᾿ | τοὺς σπεισαμένυυ: ἄνεν ταῦ 
ἀλλήλους πολλῇ τὸν "Ay, Kc. ,πλήθονς, &e. 
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from a march, to hold a public court-martial before entering the 
city, at a place called the Charadrus or winter torrent near the 
walls, for the purpose of adjudicating on offences*and faults °com- 
mitted in the army. Such was their wrath on this occasion against 
Thrasyllus, that they would scarcely be prevailed upon even to put 
him upon his trial, but began to stone him. He was forced to 
seek personal safety at the altar; upon which the soldiers tried 
him, and he was condemned to have his property confiscated.’ 
Very shortly afterwards the expected Athenian contingent 
arrived, which probably ought to have come earlier : Tardy arrival 
1000 hoplites, with 300 horsemen, under Lachés and {ΓΔ κηριαάδα, 


Lachés, &c., 


Nikostratus. Alkibiadés came as ambassador, probably en 


serving as a soldier also among the horsemen, The ouneent 


I: | mo Ir disnleasnre aoaingt  " q_. expedition 
Argeians, notwithstanding their displeasure against Thra- ceneiden 


. ’ 30) . 1 1 Klejans, 
syllus, nevertheless felt themselves pledged to observe Helms, 


the truce which he had concluded, and their magistrates ev νὰ 


accordingly desired the newly-arrived Athenians to de- Arewian 
part. Nor was Alkibiadés even permitted to approach Orchomenus. 
and address the public assembly, until the Mantineian and Eleian 
allies insisted that thus much at least should not be refused. An 
assembly was therefore convened, in which these allies took part, 
along with the Argeians. Alkibiadés contended strenuously that 
the recent truce with the Lacedzemonians was null and void; since 
it had been contracted without the privity of all the allies, dis- 
tinctly at variance with the terms of the alliance. He therefore 
called upon them to resume military operations forthwith, in con- 
junction with the reinforcement now seasonably arrived. Lis 
speech so persuaded the assembly, that the Mantineians and 
Eleians consented at once to join bim in an expedition against 
the Arcadian town of Orchomenus; the Argeians also, though at 
first reluctant, very speedily followed them thither. Orchomenus 
was a place important to acquire, not mercly because its territory 
joined that of Mantineia on the northward, but because the Lace- 
demonians had deposited therein the hostages which they had 
taken from Arcadian townships and villages as guarantee for 
fidelity. Its.walls were however in bad condition, and its inha- 
bitants, after a short resistance, capitulated. They agreed: to 
become allies of Mantineia—to furnish hostages for faithful adhe- 
sion to such alliance—and to deliver up the hostages deposited 
with them bg Sparta.” ‘ 


1 Thucyd. v. 60. 2 Thucyd. v. 62. 
VOL. VY. F 
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Encouraged by first success, the allies debated what they should 
Plans against HEXt undertake. The Eleians contended strenuously for 
Fegea—the 4 marh against Lepreum; while the Mantineians were 
tumhome. anxious to attack their enemy and neighbour Tegea. 
The Argeians and Athenians preferred the latter—incomparably 
the more important enterprise of the two: but such was the dis- 
gust of the Eleians at the rejection of their proposition, that they 
abandoned the army altogether, aud went home. Notwithstanding 
their desertion, however, the remaining allies continued together at 
Mantineia organizing their attack upon Tegea, in which city they 
had a strong favourable party, who had actually laid their plans, 
and were on the point of proclaiming the revolt of the city from 
Sparta,' when the philo-laconian Tegeaus just saved themselves 
by despatching an urgent message to Sparta and receiving the 
most rapid succour. The Lacedemonians, filled with indignation 
at the news of the surrender of Orchomenus, vented anew all their 
displeasure against Agis, whom they now threatened with the 
severe punishment of demolishing his house and fining him in the 
sum of 100,000 drachma or about 27% Attic talents. He urgently 
entreated, that an opportunity might be afforded to him of redcem- 
ing by some brave deed the 11 name which he had incurred ; if he 
failed in doing so, then they might inflict upon him what penalty 
they chose. ‘The penalty was accordingly withdrawn: but a 
restriction, new to the Spartan constitution, was now placed upon 
the authority of the king. It had been, before, a part of his pre- 
rogative to lead out the army single-handed and on his own 
authority ; but a council of Ten was now named, without whose 
concurrence he was mterdicted from exercising such power.® 

To the great good fortune of Agia, the pressing message now 
po.418 arrived announcing imminent revolt of Tegea—the most 
Panger of important ally of Sparta, and close upon her barder. 
Agisand = Such: was the alarm occasioned by this news, that the 
demonians whole military population instantly stagted off to re- 
ita τοῖο, lieve the place, Agis at their head—the most rapid 
movement ever known to have been made by Lacedamonian gol- 
diers® When they arrived at Orestheium in Arcadia in their 
way, perhaps hearing that the danger was somewhat less pressing, 


 Thueyd. v. 64. ὅσον οὐκ ἀφέστη- | πρότερον. The outmarch of the Spar- 
kev, &e. . tans just before the battle of Plataa 
2 Thucyd, v. 68, (described in Herodot, vii. 10) seems” 
3 Thucyd. v. 64, ἐνταῦθα δὴ βοήθεια | however to have boon ite aa rapid and 
τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων γίγνεται αὐτῶν τε kal | instantaneous, 
τῶν ἘΪλώτων πανδημεὶ ὀξεῖα καὶ οἷα οὕπω 
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they sent back to Sparta one-sixth part of the forces, for home 
defence—the oldest as well as the youngest men. The remainder 
marched forward to Tegea, where they were speedily joined by 
their Arcadian allies. They farther sent messages to the Corin- 
thians and Boeotians, as well as to the Phokians and Lokrians, 
invoking the immediate presence of these contingents in the terri- 
tory of Mantineia. The arrival of such reinforcements, however, 
even with all possible zeal on the part of the cities contributing, 
could not be looked for without some lapse of time; the rather, as 
it appears that they could not get into the territory of Mantineia 
except by passing through that of Argos'—which could not be 
safely attempted until they had all formed a junction. Accord- 
ingly Agis, impatient to redeem his reputation, marched at once 
with the Lacedzmonians and the Arcadian allies present into the 
territory of Mantincia, and took up a position near the Herakleion 
or temple of I{éraklés,? from whence he began to ravage the 
neighbouring Jands. ‘The Argeians and their allies presently 
came forth from Mantineia, planted themselves near him, but on 
very rugged and impracticable ground—and thus offered him 
battle. Nothing daunted by the difficulties of the position, he 
marshalled his army and led it up to attack them. [Π|8 rashness 
on the present occasion might have produced as much mischief as 
his inconsiderate concession to Thrasyllus near Argos, had not an 
ancient Spartan called out to him that he was now merely pro- 
ceeding “to heal mischief by mischief” So forcibly was Agis 
impressed either with this timely admonition, or by the closer view 
of the position which he had undertaken to assault, that he sud- 
denly halted the army, and gave orders for retreat— though 
actually within distance, no greater than the cast of a javelin, 
from the enemy.’ 

His march was now intended to draw the Argeians away from 
the difficult ground which they occupied. On the fron- Mancenvres 


of Agis to 


tier between ‘Mantineia and Tegea—both situated on a bring ons 
ASLIC OTL 


lofty, but enclosed plain, drained only by katabothra or μετ ground, 
natural subterranean channels in the mountains—was situated a 
head of water, the regular efflux of which seems to have been 


1 Thucyd. v. 64. fuvdeAne γὰρ δὰ 3 Thucyd. v.65. See an exclamation 
μέσου. by an old Spartan mentioned ΔΗ pro- 
2 The Lacedemonian kings appear to ductive of important consequences, at 
have felt a ase of protection in en- the moment when a battle was going tu 
camping near a temple of Héraklés, commence, in Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 
their heroi¢ progenitor (see Xenophon, 4, 25. 
Hellen, vii. 1, 31.) 
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kept up by joint operations of both cities for their mutual benefit. 
Thither Agis now conducted his army, for the purpose of turning 
the water towards the side of Mantineia, where it would occasion 
serious damage; calculating that the Mantineians and their allies 
would certainly descend from their position to hinder it. No stra- 
tagem however was necessary to induce the latter to adopt this 
resolution. For so soon as they saw the Lacedemonians, after 
advancing to the foot of the hill, first suddenly halt—next retreat 
and lastly disappear—their surprise was very great; and this 
surprise was soon converted into contemptuous confidence and im- 
patience to pursue the flying enemy. ‘The generals, not sharing 
such confidence, hesitated at first to quit their secure position : 
upon which the troops became clamorous, and loudly denounced 
them for treason in letting the Lacedemonians quietly escape a 
second time, as they had before done near Argos. These generals 
would probably not be the same with those who had incurred, a 
short time before, so much undeserved censure for their convention 
with Agis: but the murmurs on the present occasion, hardly less 
unreasonable, drove them, not without considerable shame and 
confusjon, to give orders for advance. ‘They abandoned the hill, 
marched down into the plain so as to approach the Lacedamo- 
nians, and employed the next day in arranging themselves in good 
battle order, so as to be ready to fight at a moment’s notice. 

Meanwhile it appears that Agis had found himself disappointed 
Forward in his operations upon the water. He had either not 
new postion done so much damage, or not spread so much terror, as 
Argeians, he had expected: and he accordingly desisted, putting 
himself again in march to resume his position at the Herakleion, 
and supposing that his enemies still retained their position on the 
lnll. But in the course of this march he came suddenly upon the 
Argeian and allied army where he was not in the least prepared 
to see them. ‘They were not only in the plain, but already drawn 
up in perfect order of battle. The Mantineians occupied the right 
wing, the post of honour, because the ground was in their terri- 
tory: next to them stood their dependent Arcadian allies: then 
the chosen Thousand-regiment of Argos, citizens of wealth and 
family trained in arms at the cost of the state: alongside of them, 
the remaining Argeian hoplites with their dependent allies of 
Kledne and Ornew : last of all, on the left wing, stood the Athe- 
nians, their hoplites as well as their horsemen, ‘ 

It was with the greatest surprise that Agis and his army beheld 
this unexpected apparition. To any other Greeks than Lacede- 
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monians, the sudden presentation of a formidable enemy would 
have occasioned a feeling of dismay from which they would re tace. 

have found it difficult to recover ; and even the* Lace- demenians 
demonians, on this occasion, underwent a momentary Prise! thei 


sudden and 


shock unparalleled in their previous experience. But they Teady for. 
now felt the full advantage of their rigorous training and_ atte order. 
habit of military obedience, as well as of that subordination of 
officers which was peculiar to themselves in Greece. In other 
Grecian armies orders were proclaimed to the troops in a loud 
voice by a herald, who received them personally from the general : 
each tazis or company, indeed, had its own taxiarch, but the latter 
did not receive his orders separately from the general, and seems 
to have had no personal responsibility for the execution of them 
by his soldiers. Subordinate and responsible military authorit 
was not recognised. Among the Lacedemonians, on the contrary, 
there was a regular gradation of military and responsible authority 
— commanders of commanders” —each of whom had his special 
duty in ensuring the execution of orders.’ Every order emanated 
from the Spartan king when he was present, and was given to the 
Polemarchs (each commanding a Mora, the largest mili- Gradation 


of command 


tary division), who intimated it to the Lochagi, or colo- and respousl 
ἈΠ peculiar 


nels of the respective Lochi. These agam gave command ὦ tie 

to each Pentekontér, or captain of a Pentekosty ; lastly, ang aca 
he to the Enémotarch, who commanded the lowest subdivision 
called an Enémoty. The soldier thus received no immediate 
orders except from the Enémotarch, who was in the first instance 
responsible for bis Enémoty ; but the Pentekontér and the Lochage 
were responsible also each for his larger division ; the pentekosty 
including four endmoties, and the lochus four pentckosties— at 
least so the numbers stood on this occasion. All the various mili- 
tary manceuvres were familiar to the Lacedzemonians from their 
unremitting drill, so that their armies enjoyed the advantage of 
readier obedience along with more systematic command. Accord- 
ingly, though thus taken by surprise, and called on now for the 
first time in their lives to form in the presence of an enemy, they 
only manifested the greater promptitude* and anxious haste in 


1 Thucyd. v. 66. μάλιστα δὴ Aaxe- | kal τὸ ἐπιμελὲς τοῦ δρωμένον πολλοῖς 
δαιμόνιοι, ἐς ὃ ἐμέμνηντο, ἐκ τούτῳ TH προσήκει. ; 
παρῇ ἐξεπλάγησαν' διὰ Ajaxelas γὰ "x enophell De Republ. Laced, xi, 5, 
μελλήσεως ἡ παρασκενὴ αὐτοῖς eylyverd, Al παραγωγαὶ ὥσπερ ὑπὸ κήρυκος ὑπὸ 
δα. ᾿ χοῦ ἐνωμοτάρχον λόγῳ δηλοῦνται: com- 
8 Thucyd. v. 00, Σχεδὸν γάρ τι pare xi. 8, τῷ ἐνωμοτάρχῃ παρεγγνᾶται 
πᾶν, πλὴν ὀλίγον, τὸ στρατόπεδον τῶν | εἰς μέτωπον wap’ ἄσπιδα καθίστασθαι, &c. 
Λακεδαιμονίων ἄρχοντες ἀρχόντων εἰσὶ, 3 Thucyd. v. 66. εὐθὺς ὑπὸ σπουδῆς 
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obeying the orders of Agis, transmitted through the regular series 
of officers, he battle array was attained, with regularity as well 
as with speed. 

The extreme left of the Lacedemonian line belonged by ancient 
Lacedemo- privilege to the Skirite ; mountaineers of the border dis- 
mint; trict of Laconia skirting the Arcadian Parrhasii, seem- 
post of the ingly east of the Eurotas near its earliest and highest 
theleft. course. These men, originally Arcadians, now consti- 
tuted a variety of Laconian Periceki, with peculiar duties as well 
as peculiar privileges. Numbered among the bravest and most 
active men in Peloponnesus, they generally formed the vanguard 
in an advancing march; and the Spartans stand accused of having 
exposed them to danger as well as toil with unbecoming reckless- 
ngss.' Next to the Skirite, who were 600 "in number, stood the 
enfranchised Helots, recently returned from serving with Brasidas 
in ‘Fhrace, and the Neodamédes, both probably summoned home 
from Lepreum, where we were told before that they had been 
planted. After them, in the centre of the entire line, came the 
Lacedzemonian lochi, seven in number, with the Arcadian dependent 
allies, Herezan and Menalian, near them. Lastly, in the right 
wing, stood the Tegeans, with a small division of Lacedsemonians 
occupying the extreme right, as the post of honour. On each flank 
there were some Lacedemonian horsemen. 

Thucydidés, with a frankness which enhances the value of his 
Uncertain testimony wherever he gives it positively, informs us that 
both armies. he cannot pretend to set down the number of either army. 
It is evident that this silence is not for want of having inquired— 
but none of the answers which he received appeared to him trust- 
worthy: the extreme secrecy of Lacedemonian politics admitted 
of no certaigty about their numbers, while the empty numerical 
boasts of other Grecks served only tp mislead. In the absence of 
assured information about aggregate number, the historian gives 
us some general information accessible to every inquirer, and some 
facts visible to a spectator. From his language it is conjectured, 
with some probability, by Dr. Thirlwall and others, that he was 
himself present at the battle, though in what capacity, we cannot 
determine, as he was an exile from his country. First he states 
that the Lacedamonian army appeared more numerous than that 


καθίσταντο és κόσμον τὸν ἑαυτῶν, Diodor. xv. 6. 32; Xenophon, Rep. 
ἤλγιδος τοῦ βασιλέως ἕκαστα ἐξηγουμένον Laced, xiii. 6, 
κατὰ τὸν νόμον, &e. 5 Thucyd. ν, 67, 

1 Xenophon, Cyrop. iv. 2). 11 see 
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of the enemy. Next he tells us, that independent of the Skiritae 
on the left, who were 600 in number—the remaining Lacedemo- 
nian front, to the extremity of their right wing, tonsisted of 418 
men; each endmoty having four men in front. In respect to 
depth, the different endmoties were not all equal; but for the 
most part, the files were eight deep. There were seven lochi in 
all (apart from the Skirite); cach Jochus comprised four pentekos- 
ties—each pentekosty contained four endmotie®! Multiplying 448 
by &, and adding the (00 Skirite, this would make a total of 4184 
hoplites, besides a few horsemen on each flank. Respecting light- 
armed, nothing is said. I have no confidence in such an estimate 
-—but the total is smaller than we should have expected, con- 
sidering that the Lacedamonians had marched out from Sparta 
with their entire forcé on a pressing emergency, and that they had 


1 Very little can be made out re- 
specting the structure of the Lacedin- 
monian army. We know that the End- 
moty was the elementary division - - 
the milhtary unit: that the Pentekosty 
was composed of a definite (not always 
the same) number of Endimoties: that 
the Lechus also was composed of a 
definite (not always the same) number 
of Pentekostics. The Mora appears to 
have been a still larger division, con- 
sisting of so many Lochi (according to 
Xenophon, of four Lochs): but Thucy- 
didés speaks as if he knew no division 
larger than the Lochus, 

Beyond this very slender information, 
there seems no other fact certainly 
established, about the Lacedwimouian 
military distribution, Nor ought we 
reasonably to expect to find that these 
words Hndmoty, Pentekosty, Lochus, &e, 
indicate any fixed number of men: our 
own names regiment, compuny, troop, bri- 
gade, division, &c. are all more or less 
indefinite as to positive numbers and 
proportion to exch other. 

That which was peculiar to the Lace- 
demonian drill, was, the teaching a 
small number of men like an Endmoty 
(25, 32, 36 men, as we sometimes find 
10), to perform its evolutions under the 
command of its Enémotarch. When 
this was once secured, it is probable 
that the combination of these elemen- 
tary divisions was left to be determined 
in every case by circumstances, 

Thucydidés states several distinet 
facts. 1. Each Enémoty had fow: men 
in front. 2. Each Enémoty varied in 
depth, according as every lochagus chose. 
3. Each lochus had four pentekosties, 


and each pentekosty four endmoties,— 
Now Dobree asks, with much reason, 
how these assertions are to be recon- 
ciled? Given the number of men m 
front, and the number of endinoties 
in each Lochus-- the depth of the 
Mudimoty is of course determined, with- 
ont reference to the discretion of any 
one. ‘These two assertions appear dis- 
tinetly contiadictory ; unless we sup- 
pose (what seems very difficult to be- 
lieve) that the Lochage might make 
one or two of the four files of the same 
Enémoty deeper than the reat. Dokroe 
propuses, ay a means of removing This 
difficulty, to expunge some words from 
the text. One cannot have confidence, 
however, in the conjecture. 

Another solution has been suggested, 
viz, that each lochagus had the power 
of dividing his lochus into more or 
fewer cnémoties as he chose, only under 
the obligation that fggr men should 
constitute the front rank of each ené- 
moty: the depth would then of course 
be the variable item, I incline to be- 
lieve that this is what Thucydidés here 
means to indicate. When he says, 
therefore, that there were four pente- 
kosties in each lochus, and four e10- 
muties in each ‘pentekosty—-we must 
suppose him to allude to the army 4s 
it marched out from Sparta; and to 
intimate, by the words which follow, 
that each lochaywa had the power of 
modifying that distribution in regard to 
his own lochus, when the order of battle 
was about to be formed. This, at any 
rate, seems the least unsatisfactory so- 
lution of the difficulty. 
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only sent home one-sixth of their total, their oldest and youngest 
soldiers, ὁ 

It does not appear that the generals on the Argeian side made 
Pretiminary @ly attempt to charge while the Lacedemonian battle- 
harangues array was yet incomplete. It was necessary for them, 
soldiers. according to Grecian practice, to wind up the courage of 
their troops by some words of exhortation and encouragement ; 
and before these wire finished, the Lacedemonians may probably 
have attained their order. The Mantinecian officers reminded 
their countrymen that the coming battle would decide whether 
Mantincia should continue to be a free and imperial city, with 
Arcadian dependencies of her,own, as she now was—or should 
again be degraded into a dependency of Lacedemon. The 
Argeian leaders dwelt upon the opportunity which Argos now 
had of recovering her lost ascendency in Peloponnesus, and of 
revenging herself upon her worst enemy and neighbour. The 
Athenian troops were exhorted to show themselves worthy of the 
many brave allies with whom: they were now associated, as well as 
to protect theit own territory and empire by vanquishing their 
enemy in Peloponnesus. ; 

It illustrates forcibly the peculiarity of Lacedamonian cha- 
racter, that to them no similar words of encouragement were 
addressed either by Agis or any of the officers. “They knew 
(says the historian’) that long practice beforehand, in the business 
of*war, was a better preservative than fine speeches on the spur 
of the moment.” As among professional soldiers, bravery was 
assumed as a thing of course, without any special exhortation : 
but mutual suggestions were heard among them, with a view to 
get their order of battle and position perfect,—which at first it 
probably was not, from the sudden and hurried manner in which 
they had beef constrained to form. Moreover various war-songs, 
perhaps those of Tyrtzus, were chanted in the ranks. At length 
the word was given to attack: the numerous pipers in attendance 
(an hereditary caste at Sparta) began to play, while the slow, 
solemn, and equable march of the troops adjusted itself to the 
time given by these instruments without any break or wavering in 
the line. A striking contrast to this deliberate pace was pre- 
sented by the enemy; who having no pipers or other ‘tnusical 


1 Thucyd. v. 69. Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ | ἀγαθοῖς οὖσιν ἐποιοῦντο, εἰδότες ἔργων 
καθ' ἑκάστονς τε καὶ μετὰ τῶν πολε- ἐκ πολλοῦ μελέτην πλείω σώζουσαν 
mika νόμων ἐν σφίσιν αὐτοῖς ὧν ἠπί- ἢ λόγων δ ὀλίγον καλῶς ῥηθέντων 
σταντυ τὴν παρακέλευσιν τῆς μνήμης παραίνεσιν, 
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instruments, rushed forward to the charge with a step vehement 
and even furious,' fresh from the exhortations just addressed to 
them. ᾿ 

It was the natural tendency of all Grecian armies, when coming 
into conflict, to march not exactly straight forward, but. paite of 
somewhat aslant towards the right. The soldiers on the Mantinels. 
extreme right of both armics set the example of such inclination, 
in order to avoid exposing their own unshicl&d side ; while for 
the same reason every man along the line took care to keep close 
to the shield of his right hand neighbour. We see from hence 
that, with equal numbers, the right was not merely the post of 
honour, but also of comparative safety. So it proved on the 
present occasion; even the Lacedwmonian discipline being noway 
exempt from this cause of disturbance. Though the Lacede- 
monian front, from their superior numbers, was more extended 
than that of the enemy, still their right files did not think them- 
selves safe without slanting still farther to the right, and thus 
outflanked very greatly the Athenians on the opposite left wing ; 
while on the opposite side the Mantineians who formed the right 
wing, from the same disposition to keep the left shoulder forward, 
outflanked, though not in so great a degree, the Skirite and 
Brasideians on the Lacedemonian left. King Agis, whose post 
was with the Lochi in the centre, saw plainly that when the armies 
closed, his left would be certainly taken in flank and perhaps even 
in the rear. Accordingly he thought it necessary to alter his 
dispositions even at this critical moment, which he relicd upon 
being able to accomplish through the exact discipline, practised 
evolutions, and slow march of his soldiers. 

The natural mode of mecting the impending danger would have 
been to bring round a division from the extreme right, where it could 
well be spared, to the extreme left against the advancing Man- 
tineians. But the ancient privilege of the Skirite, who always 
fought by themselves on the extreme left, forbade such an order.’ 


' Thucyd. v. 70, ᾿Αργεῖοι μὲν καὶ κεδαιμονίων ἐπὶ σφῶν αὐτῶν 


of ξύμμαχοι, ἐντόνως καὶ ὀργῇ χωροῦντες, 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ, βραδέως καὶ ὑπὸ αὐλη- 
τῶν πολλῶν νόμῳ ἐγκαθεστώτων, οὐ τοῦ 
θείον χάριν, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα ὁμαλῶς μετὰ ῥυθμοῦ 
βαίνοντες προέλθοιεν καὶ μὴ διασπα- 
σθείη αὐτῶν ἡ τάξις, ὅπερ φιλεῖ τὰ 
μέγαλα στρατόπεδα ἐν ταῖς προσόδοις 
πσιεινι 

2 Thucyd. v. 67, Τότε δὲ κέρας μὲν 
εὐώνυμον Σκιρῖται αὐτοῖς καθίσταντο, 
ἀεὶ ταύτην τὴν τάξιν μόνοι Λα- 


ἔχοντες, &e. 

The strong and precise language, 
which Thucydidés here uses, shows 
that this was a privilege pointedly 
noted and much esteemed: ameng the 
Lacedemonians, especially, ancient rou- 
tine was more valued than elsewhere. 
And it is essential to take notice of the 
circumstance, in order to appreciate the 
generalahip of Agis, which has been 
rather hardly criticised, 
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Accordingly, Agis gave signal to the Brasideians and Skirite 
Movement to make a flank movement.on the left so as to get on 
‘Agion me equal front with the Mantineians; while in order to fill 
tervehe Up the vacancy thus created in his line, he sent orders 
bate ἰδ to the two polemarchs Aristoklés and Hipponoidas, who 
Hetriwing Had their Lochi on the extreme right of the line, to 
isdefeated.” move to the rear and take post on the right of the Brasi- 
deians, so as agaM to close up the line. But these two pole- 
marchs, who had the safest and most victorious place in the line, 
chose to keep it, disobeying his express orders: so that Agis, when 
he saw that they did not move, was forced to send a second order 
countermanding the flank movement of the Skirite, and dirccting 
them to fall in upon the centre, back into their former place. But 
it had now become too late to execute this second command before 
the hostile armies closed: and the Skiritw and Brasideians were 
thus assailed whilé in disorder and cut off from their own centre. 
The Mantineians, finding them in this condition, defeated and 
drove them back ; while the chosen Thousand of Argos, breaking 
in by the vacant space between the Brasideians and the Lacede- 
monian centre, took them on the right flank and completed their 
discomfiture. ‘They were routed and pursued even to the Lacede- 
monian baggage-waggons in the rear; some of the elder troops 
who guarded the waggons being slain, and the whole Lacede- 
monian left wing altogether dispersed. 

But the victorious Mantincians and their comrades, thinking 
Complete ΟὨΪΥ of what was immediately before them, wasted thus 
victory of | @ precious time when their aid was urgently needed else- 
demoniins, where. Matters passed very differently on the Lacede- 
monian centre and nght; where Agis, with his body-guard of 
300 chosen youths called [Lippeis, and with the Spartan Lochi, 
found himself in front conflict with the centre and left of the 
enemy. ;—with the Argeians, their elderly troops and the so-called 
Five Lochi—with the Kleonwans and Orneates, dependent allies 
of Argos—and with the Athenians. Over all these troops they 
were completely victorious, after a short resistance—indeed on 
some points with no resistance at all. So formidable was the 
aspect and name of the Lacedemonians, that the opposing troops 
gave way without crossing spears, and even with a panic so 
headlong, that they trod down each other in anxiety to escape.' 


! Thucyd, v. 72. (Of Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἐπήεσαν οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, εὐθὺς ἐνδόντας, 
τοὺς ᾿Αργείους) "'Ἔτρεψαν, οὐδὲ ἐν χεῖρας | καὶ ἐστὶν obs καὶ καταπατηθέντας, τοῦ 
τοὺς πολλοὺς ὑπομείναντας; ἀλλ᾽, ὡς | μὴ φθῆναι τὴν ἐγκατάληψιν. The 
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While thus defeated im front, they were taken in flank by the 
Tegeans and Lacedemoniang on the right of Agis’s army, and 


The last words of this sentence pre- 
sent a difficulty which has perplexed 
all the commentators, and which none 
of them have yet satisfactorily cleared 


up. 

They all admit that the expressions, 
τοῦ, τοῦ μὴ, preceding the infinitive 
mood as here, signify desiyn or purpose; 
ἕνεκα being understood. But none of 
them can construe the sentence satia- 
factorily with this meaning: accord- 
ingly they here ascribe to the words a 
different and exceptional meaning. See 
the notes of Poppo, Goller, and Dr. 
Arnold, in which notes the views of 
other critics are cited and discussed. 

Some say that rod μὴ in this place 
means the same as ὥστε μή: others 
affirm, that it is identical with διὰ τὸ 
μὴ or with τῷ ph. “Formula τοῦ, 
τοῦ μὴ (say Bauer and Goller), ple- 
rumque consifium significat: interdum 
éffectum (i. e. ὥστε ph); hie causam 
indicat (4. 6. διὰ τὸ μὴ, or τῷ μή) 
But I agree with Dr. Arnold in thinking 
that the last of these three alleged 
meanings-is wholly unauthorised; while 
the second (which is adopted by Dr. 
Arnold himself) is sustained only by 
fecble and dubious evidence—for the 
passage of Thucydidés (il. 4, τοῦ μὴ 
ἐκφεύγει») may be as well construed {as 
Poppo’s note thereupon suggests) with- 
out any such supposed exceptional seuse 
of the words. 

Now it seems to me quite possible to 
construe the words τοῦ μὴ φθῆναι here 
in their regular and legitimate sense of 
ἕνεκα τοῦ or consilium, But firat an 
error must be cleared up which per- 
vades the view of most of the com- 
mentators, They supposed that those 
Argeians, who are here affirmed to have 
been  trcdden under foot,” were so trod- 
den down by the Lucedemonians in their 
advance. But this is in every way 
unprobable. The Lacedwmonians were 
particularly slow in their motions, 
regular in their ranks, and backward 
a8 to pursiit—qualities which are dwelt 
upen by Thucydidés in regard to this 
very battle. They were not all likely 
to overtake such terrified men as were 
only anxious to rum away: moreover, if 
they did overtake them, they would 
ried them,—not trample then#under 
oot, 

To be trampled under foot, though 
possible enough from the numerous 


Persian cavalry (Herodot, vii. 173; 
Xenoph. Hellen, iii. 4, 12), is not the 
treatment which defeated soldiers meet 
with from victorious hostile infantry in 
the field, especially Lacedamonian in- 
fantry. But it is precisely the treat- 
ment which thay meet with, if they be 
in one of the hinder ranks, from their 
own panic-stricken comrades in the 
front rank, who find the enemy closing 
upon them, and rush back madly to 
get away from him. Of course it was 
the Argeians in the front rank who 
were seized with the most violent panic, 
and who thus fell back upon their own 
comrades in the rear ranks, overthrow- 
ing and treading them down to secure 
their own escape. It seems quite plain 
that it was the Argeians in front (not 
the Lacedemonians) who trod down 
their comrades in the rear (there were 
probably six or eight men in every file) 
in order to escape themselves befure the 
Lacedwmonians should be upon them: 
compare Xehophon, Hellenic. iv. 4, 11; 
(Economic, viil. 5. 

There are therefore in the te 
scene which Thucydidés describes, threo 
distinct subjecta—-1. The Lacedamo- 
nians. - 2. The Argeian soldiers who 
were trodden down. 3. Other Argeian 
soldiers who trod them down in order 
to get away themselves.~ Out of these 
three he only specifies the first two; 
but the third is present to his mind, 
and is implied in his narrative just as 
much as if he had written καταπατη- 
θέντας ὑπ’ ἄλλων, or tr’ ἀλλήλων, 
as in Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 4, 11, 

Now it is to this third subject, im- 
plied in the narrative byt not formally 
specified (ἡ 6. those Argeiana who trod 
down their comrades in order to μοῦ 
away themselves)—or rather to the 
second and third conjointly and con- 
fusedly—that the destyn or purpose (con- 
silium) in the words τοῦ μὴ φθῆναι 
refers. 

Farther, the commentators all con- 
strue τοῦ μὴ φθῆναι τὴν ἐγκατάληψιν, 
as if the last word were ap accusative 
case coming after φθῆναι and governed 
by it. But there is also another con- 
struction, equally good Greek, and 
much better for the sense. Jn my 
judgement, τὴν ἐγκατάληψιν is here the 
accusative case coming before φθῆναι 
and forming the stiject of it. The 
words will thus read (ἕνεκα) τοῦ τὴν 
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Parr I. 
the Athenians here incurred serious hazard of being all cut to 
pieces, had they not been effectively aided by their own cavalry 
close at hand. ‘Moreover Agis, having decidedly beaten andedriven 
them back, was less anxious to pursue them than to return to the 
rescue of his own defeated left wing; so that even the Athenians, 
who were exposed both in flank and front, were enabled to effect 
their retreat in safety. ‘The Mantineians and the Argeian Thou- 
sand, though victoMous on their part of the line, yet seeing the 
remainder of their army in disorderly flight, had little disposition 
to renew the combat against Agis and the conquering Lacede- 
monians. ‘lhey sought only to effect their retreat, which however 
could not be done without severe loss, especially on the part of the 
Mantineians—and which Agis might have prevented altogether, 
had not the Lacedemonian system, enforced on this occasion by 
the counsels of an ancient Spartan named Pharax, enjoined absti- 
nence from prolonged pursuit against a defeated enemy.' 

There fell in this battle 700 men of the Argeians, Kleonzans, 
and Orneates; 200 Athenians, together with both the generals 
Lachés and Nikostratus ; and 200 Mantineidns. The loss of the 
Lacedemonians, though never certainly known, from the habitual 
sectgcy of their public procecdings, was estimated at about 300 
men. ‘They stripped the enemy’s dead, spreading out to view the 
arms thus acquired, and selecting some for a trophy ; then picked 
up their own dead and carried them away for burial at Tegea, 
granting the customary burial-truce to the defeated enemy. Pleis- 


ἐγκατάληψιν μὴ φθῆναι (ἐπελθοῦσαν at once, without staying for hand- 


abrots)—-“ in order that the actual grasp 
of the Lacedwmonians might not be 
beforehand in coming upon them ”— 
“might not come upon them too svon,” 
ἡ, ec, “sooner than they could get 
away.” And sfnce the word éyxard- 
Anis is an abstract active substantive, 
go, in order to get at the real meaning 
here, we may substitute the concrete 
words with which it correlates—t. ὁ, 
τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους ἐγκαταλαβόντα:--- 
subject as well as attribute—for the 
active participle is hero essentially in- 
volved. 

The sentence would then read, sup- 
posing the ellipsis filled up and the 
meaning expressed in full and concrete 
words -- ἔστιν obs καὶ καταπκατηθέντας 
ὑπ᾽ ἀλλήλων φευγόντων (or βιαζομένων), 
ἕνεκα τοῦ τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους μὴ φθῆναι 
ἐγκαταλαβόντας αὐτοὺς (τοὺς φεύγον- 
ras): “ΔΒ soon as the Lacedsemonians 
approached near, the Argeians gave way 


combat; and some were even trodden 
down by each other, or by their own 
comrades running away in order that 
the Lacedamonians might not be before- 
hand in catching thera sooner than they 
could escape.” . 

Construing in this way the sentence 
as it now stands, we have rod ph 
φθῆναι used in ita regular and legiti- 
mate sense of purpose or consilium, We 
have moreover a plain and natural state 
of facta, in full keeping with the 
general narrative. Nor is there any 
violence put upon the words, Nothing 
more is done than to expand a very 
elliptical sentence, and to fill up that 
entire sentence which was present to 
the writer’s own mind. To do this 
properly is the chief duty, as well as 
the cHBf difficulty, of an expositor of 
Thucydidés, 

1 Thucyd. v. 73; Diodor. xii. 79. 
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toanax, the other Spartan king, had advanced as far as Tegea 
with a reinforcement composed of the elder and younger citizens ; 
but on hearing of the victory, he returned home.’ * 

Such was the important battle of Mantineia, fought in the month 
of June 418 50. Its effect throughout Greece was Great 


effects of 


prodigious. ‘The numbers engaged on both sides were the victory 


n re-esta- 


very considerable for a Grecian army of that day, blishing the 
though seemingly not so large as at the battle of οὐ βρατία. 
Delium five years before: the number and grandeur of the 
states whose troops were engaged was however greater than at 
Delium. But what gave peculiar value to the battle was, that it 
wiped off at once the pre-existing stain upon the honour of Sparta. 
The disaster in Sphakteria, disappointing all previous expectation, 
had drawn upon her the imputation of something like cowardice ; 
and there were other proceedings which, with far better reason, 
caused her to be stigmatised as stupid and backward. But the 
victory of Mantineia silenced all such disparaging: criticism, and 
replaced Sparta in her old position of military pre-eminence before 
the eyes of Greece.® It worked so much the more powerfully 
because it was entirely the fruit of Lacedemonian courage, with 
little aid from that peculiar skill and tactics, which was generally 
secn concomitant, but had in the present case been found com- 
paratively wanting. The manceavre of Ayis, in itself not ill- 
conceived, for the purpose of extending his left wing, had failed 
through the disobedience of the two refractory polemarchs: but 
in such a case the shame of failure falls more or less upon all 
parties concerned ; nor could either general or soldiers be con- 
sidered to have displayed at Mantineia any of that professional 
aptitude which caused the Lacedemonians to be styled “ artists in 
warlike affairs.” So much the more conspicuously did Lacedw- 
Monian courage stand out to view. After the left wing had been 
broken, and when the Argeian Thousand had penctrated into the 
vacant space between the left and centre, so that they might have 
taken the centre in flank, and ought to have done so had they been 
well-advised—the troops in the centre, instead of being daunted 
as most Grecian soldiers would have been, had marched forward 
against the enemies in their front, and gained a complete victory. 
The conseqyences of the battle were thus immense In re-establish- 
ing the reputation of the Lacedemonians, and in exalting them 
again to their ancient dignggy of chicfs of Peloponnesus.' 


Ἑλλήνων Tore ἐπιφερομένην αἰτίαν Es τε 


' Thucyd. vy, 73. μ 
μαλακίαν διὰ τὴν ἐν τῇ νήσῳ ξυμφορὰν, 


5 Thucyd, v, 15, Καὶ τὴν ὑπὸ τῶν 
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We are not surprised to hear that the two polemarchs, Aris- 
toklés and Hipponoidas, whose disobedience had well-nigh caused 
the ruin of the‘ army, were tried and condemned to banishment as 
cowards on their return to Sparta.' 

Looking at the battle from the point of view of the other side, 
Operations we may remark, that the defeat was greatly occasioned 


ean by the selfish caprice of the Eleians in withdrawing their 


Fpidaums. 3000 men immediately before the battle, because the 
other allies, instead of marching against Lepreum, preferred to 
attempt the far more important town of Tegea: an additional 
illustration of the remark of Periklés at the beginning of the war, 
that numerous and equal allies could never be kept in harmonious 
co-operation.’ Shortly after the defeat, the 3000 Eleians came 
back to the aid of Mantincia—probably regretting their previous 
untoward departure ~ together with a reinforcement of 1000 Athe- 
nians. Moreover, the Karneian month began—a season which the 
Lacedeemonians kept rigidly holy; even despatching messengers 
to countermand their extra-Peloponnesian allies, whom they had 
invoked prior to the late battle’—and remaitfing themselves within 
their own territory, so that the field was for the moment left clear 
for, the operations of a defeated encmy. Accordingly, the Epi- 
daurians, though they had made an inroad into the territory of 
Argos during the absence of the Argeian main force at*the time 
of the late battle, and had gained a partial success—now found 
their own territory overrun by the united Eleians, Mantineians, 
and Athenians, who were bold enough even to commence a wall of 
circumvallation round the town of Epidaurus itself. The entire 
work was distributed between them to be accomplished: but the 
superior activity and perseverance of the Athenians were here 
displayed in a conspicuous manner. For while the portion of 
work committed to. them (the fortification of the cape on which 
the Heraum or temple of Heéré was situated) was indefatigably 
prosecuted and speedily brought to completion—their allies, both 
Eleians and Mantineians; abandoned the tasks respectively allotted 
to them, in impatience and disgust. The idea of circumvallation 
being for this reason relinquished, a joint garrison was left in the 
new fort at Cape Herwum, after which the allies evacuated the 
Epidaurign territory.’ 


* 


καὶ ἐς τὴν ἄλλην ἀβουλίαν τε καὶ βρα- I ere. νυ, 72, 
δυτῆτα, ἑνὶ ἔργῳ τούτῳ ἀπελύσαντο' τύχῃ 3 "Mucyd. i. 141. 
μὲν, ὡς ἐδόκουν, κακι(ζόμενοι, γνώμῃ δὲ, ͵] 3 Thucyd, vy. 75. 
οἱ αὐτοὶ ἀεὶ ὄντες. 4 Thucyd, ν, 75. 
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So far the Lacedemonians appeared to have derived little posi- 


tive benefit from their late victory: but the fruits of it Politica 
were soon manifested in the very centre of their enemy's Aros, 

force—at Argos. A material change had taken place of ie 
since the battle jn the political tendencies of that city. Mantinel, 


There had been within it always an opposition party—-philo- 
Laconian and anti-democratical: and the effect of the defeat at 
Mantineia had been to strengthen this party as much as it de- 
pressed their opponents. The democratical leaders—who, ia con- 
junction with Athens and Alkibiadés, had aspired to maintain an 
ascendency in Peloponnesus hostile and equal, if not superior, to 
Sparta—now found their calculations overthrown and exchanged 
for the discouraging necessities of self-defence against a victorious 
enemy. And while these leaders thus lost general influence by 
so complete a defeat of their foreign policy, the ordinary demo- 
cratical soldiers of Argos brought back with them from the field 
of Mantineia, nothing but humiliation and terror of the Lacedemo- 
nian arms. But the chosen Argeian Thousand-regiment returned 
with very different feglings. Victorious over the left wing of* their 
enemies, they had not been seriously obstructed in their retreat even 
by the Lacedemonian centre. They had thus reaped positive glory,' 
and doubtless felt contempt for their beaten fellow-citizens, Now 
it has been already mentioned that these Thousand were men of 
rich families, and the best military age, set apart by the Argeian 
democracy to receive permanent training at the public expense, 
just at a time when the ambitious views of Argos first began to 
dawn, after the peace of Nikias. So long as Argos was likely 
to become or continue the imperial state of Peloponnesus, these 
Thousand wealthy men would probably find their dignity suff- 
ciently consulted in upholding her as such, and would thus acquiesce 
in the democratical government. But when the defeat of Man- 
tineia reduced Argos to her own limits, and threw her upon the 
defensive, there was nothing to counterbalance their natural oli- 
garchical sentiments, so that they became decided opponents of 
the democratical government in its distress. The oligarchical 
party in Argos, thus encouraged and reinforced, entered into a 


1 Aristotle (Politic. v. 4, 9) expressly 
notices the credit gained by the oligar- 
chical force of Argos in the battle of 
Mantineid, -as one main cause of the 
subsequent revolution—notwit ding 
that the Argeians generally we ten 
—Ol γνώριμοι εὐδοκιμήσαντες 
ἐν Μαντινείᾳ, &c. 


An example of contempt entertained 
by victorious troops ovengdefeated fel- 
low-countrymen, is mentioned by Xe- 
nophon in the Athenian army under 
Alkibiadés and Thrasyllus, in one of 
the later years of the Peloponnesian 
war; see Xenophon, Hellen, i, 2, 15-17. 
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conspiracy with the Lacedemonians to bring the aly into alliance 
with Sparta as well as to overthrow the democracy. 

As the firstestep towards the execution: of this scheme, the 
Oligarchical TLacedgemonians, about the end of September, marched 


conspiracy 


of the out their full forces as far as Tegeawthus threatening 
Thousand- 


regimentat invasion, and inspiring terror at Argos. From Tegea 
Argos, in 


concert with they sent forward as envoy, Lichas, proxenus of the 
the Lacede- . ‘ ‘ : ΡΞ 
monions. § Argeians at Sparta, with two alternative propositions : 
one for peace, which he was instructed to tender and prevail upon 
the Argeians to accept, if he could ; another, in case they refused, 
of a menacing character. It was the scheme of the oligarchical 
faction first to bring the city into alliance with Lacedemon and 
dissolve the connexion with Athens, before they attempted any 
innovation in the government... The arrival of Lichas was the 
signal for them to manifest themselves by strenuously pressing the 
acceptance of his pacific proposition. But they had to contend 
against a strong resistance ; since Alkibiadés, still in Argos, em- 
ployed his utmost encrgy to defeat their views. Nothing but the 
presence of the Lacedzemonian army ot ‘Tegea, and the gencral 
despondency of the people, at length enabled them to carry their 
point, and to procure acceptance of the proposed treaty ; which, 
being already adopted by the Ekklesia at Sparta, was sent ready 
prepared to Argos,—and there sanctioned without alteration. 
The conditions were substantially as follows :— 

“The Argeians shall restore the boys whom they have reccived 
Treaty of 88 hostages from Orchomenus, and the men-hostages from 
Pee Srarta the Meenali. ‘They shall restore to the Lacedemonians 
aud Argos. =the men now in Mantineia, whom the Lacedemonians 
had placed as hostages for safe. custody in Orchomenus, and whom 
the Argeians and Mantincians have carried away from that place. 
They shall evacuate Epidaurus, and raze the fort recently erected 

near it. The Athenians, unless they also forthwith evacuate Epi- 
daurus, shall be proclaimed as ertemies to Lacedemon as well as 
to Argos, and to the allies of both. ‘The Lacedemonians shall 
restore al] the hostages whom they now have in keeping, from 
whatever place they may have been taken. Respecting the sacri- 
fice alleged to be due to Apollo by the Epidaurians, the Argeians 
will consggt to tender to them an oath, which if they swear, they 
shall clear themselves. * Every city in Peloponnesus, sural] or 


1 Thueyd. v. 76; Diodor. xii, 80. i " Ἢ words of this clause; though 
3 Thucyd. v. 7. The text of Thu- | the general sense appears sufficiently 
cydidés is incurably corrupt, in regard | nk that the Epidaurians are to be 
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great, shall be autonomous and at liberty to maintain its own 
ancient constitution. If any extra-Peloponnesian city shall come 
against Pelopomesus with mischievous projects, Lacedamon and 
Argos will take joint counsel against it, in the manner most equit- 
able for the interest of the Peloponnesians generally. The extra- 
Peloponnesian allies of Sparta shall be in the same position with 
reference to this treaty as the allies of Lacedemon and Argos in 
Peloponnesus—and shall hold their own in the same manner. 
The Argeians shall show this treaty to their allies, who shall be 
admitted to subscribe to it, if they think fit. But if the allies 
desire anything different, the Argeians shall send them home about 
their business,” ! 

Such was the agreement sent ready prepared by the Lacede- 
monians to Argos, and there literally accepted. It presented a 
reciprocity little more than nominal, imposing one obligation of no 
importance upon Sparta; though it answered the purpose of the 
latter by substantially dissolving the alliance of Argos with its 


three confederates. 


But this treaty was meant by the oligarchical party in Argos 


ouly as preface to a series of ulterior measures. 


As soon as It was 


concluded, the menacing army of Sparta was withdrawn from 
Tegea, and was exchanged for free and peaceful intercommunica- 


tion between the Lacedamouians 


allowed to clear themselves in respect | 
to this demand by an oath. In regard | 
to this purifying oath it seems to have 
been exsential that the oath should 
be tendered by one litigant party and 
fuken by the other; perhaps therefore 
σέμεν or θέμεν λῇν (Valkenaer’s con- 
jecture) might be preferable to εἶμεν. 
Any. 

' To Herodot. vi. 86 and Aristotel. 
Rhetoric. i. 16, 6, which Dr, Arnold , 
and other commentators notice in ilus- | 
tration of this practice, we may add 
the instructive exposition of the ana- | 
logous practice in the procedure of Ro- : 
man law, as given by Von Savigny in his | 
System des heutigen Romischen Rechts, 
sect 809-313. vol. vii, p. 53-83. It 
was an oath tendered by one litigant 
party to the opposite in hopes that the 
latter would refuse to take it; if taken, | 
it had the effect ofa judgement in favour 
of the swearer But the Roman lawyers ' 
laid down many hmits and forggglitics, | 
with respect to this jasjwandum delatun, | 
which Von Savigny sets forth with his 
usual perspicuity. | 

VOL. V. 


and Argeians. 


Probably Alki- 


Thucyd. ν, 77, ᾿Ἐπιδείξαντας δὲ 
τοῖς ξυμμάχοις ξυμβαλέσθαι, αἴ κα αὐτοῖς 
δοκῇ" αἱ δέ τι καὶ ἄλλο δοκῇ τοῖς ξυμμά- 
xos, οἴκαδ᾽ ἀπιάλλειν. Seo Dr. 
Arnold’s note, and Dr, Thirlwall, Hist. 
Gr. ch, xxiv. vol. 11. p. 542, 

One cannot be certain about the 
meaning of these two last words—but 
L incline to believe that they express a 
peremptory and almost a hostile senti- 
ment, such as 1 have given in tho text. 
The allies here alluded to are Athens, 
Klis, aud Mantineia; all hostile in feeling 
to Sparta. The Lacediemonians could 
not well decline admitting these cities 
to share in this treaty as it stood; but 
would probably think it suitable to repel 
thein even with rudeness, if they de- 
sired any change. 

I rather imagine, too, that this last 
clause (ἐπιδείξαντας) has Weferonce ex- 
clusively to the Argeians, and not to 
the Lacedemonians also. The form of 
the treaty is, that of a resolution already 
taken at Sparta, and seut for approval 
to Argos. 


( 
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biadés at the same time retired, while the renewed visits and 
hospitalities of Lacedeemonians at Argos strengthened the interest 
of their party more than ever. They were soon powerful enough 
to persuade the Argeian assembly formally to renounce the alliance 
‘with Athens, Elis, and Mantincia—and to conclude a special 
alliance with Sparta, on the following terms :— 

“There shall be peace and alliance for fifty years between the 
Treaty ἦς Lacedaemonjans and the Argcians—upon equal terms— 


alllance be+ 


tween Sparta each giving amicable satisfaction, according to its estab- 
and Argos— 


diwolution — lished constitution, to all complaints preferred by the 


of the alli- 


ance of Ate other. On the same condition, also, the other Pelopon- 
Kos With 


Athens,  esian cities shall partake in this peace and alliance— 
ana Bite. holding their own territory, laws, and separate consti- 
tution, All extra-Peloponnesian allies of Sparta shall be put 
upon the same footing as the Lacedzemonians themselves. The 
allies of Argos shall also be put upon the same footing as Argos 
herself, holding their own territory undisturbed. Should occasion 
arise for common military operations on any point, the Laceda- 
monians and Argelans shall take counsel together, determining in 
the most equitable manner they can for the interest of their allies. 
If any one of the cities hereunto belonging, cither in or out of 
Peloponnesus, shall have disputes either about boundaries or other 
topics, she shall be held bound to enter upon amicable adjust- 
ment.) If any allied city shall quarrel with another allied city, 
the matter shall be referred to some third city satisfactory to both. 
Each city shall render justice to her own citizens according to her 
own ancient constitution.” 

It will be observed that in this treaty of alliance, the disputed 
Submission question of headship is compromised or evaded. Laceda- 


cat mon and Aygos are both put upon an equal footing, in re- 
Sa spect to taking joint counsel for the general body of allies : 


they two alone are to decide, without consulting the other allies, 


1 Thucyd. v. 79, Ai δέ τινι τῶν | Avgeians probably would not choose to 
πολίων ἢ ἀμφίλογα, ἢ τᾶν ἐντὸς ἢ τῆν | pledge themselves to interfere for the 
ἐκτὸς Πελοποννάσον, αἴτε περὶ ὅρων αἴτε | maintenance of the alleged rights of 
περὶ ἄλλου Tivos, διακριθῆμεν. Bocotia and Megara in these disputes. 

Tho object of this clause I presume | They guard themselves against such 
to be, to provide that the joint forces | necessity in this clause, 
of Lacedwmon and Argos should not be M. H. Meier, in his recent Disserta- 
bound to interfere for every separate | tion (Die Privat, Schiedsrichter und 
dispute of each single ally with a foreign | die offentlichen Diateten Athens (Halle, 
state, not included in the albance. ; 1S46gm sect. 19. p. 41), has given an 
Thus, there were at this time standing | analysis and explanation of this treaty 
disputes between Bosotia aud Athens— | which seems to me on many points 
and between Megara and Athens: the | unsatisfactory. 
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though binding themselves to have regard to the interests of the 
latter. The policy of Lacedamon also- pervades the treaty—that 
of ensuring autonomy to all the lesser states of Peloponnesus, and 
thus breaking up the empire of Elis, Mantincia, or any other larger 
state which might have dependencies.' And accordingly the Man- 
tineians, finding themselves abandoned by Argos, were constrained 
to make their submission to Sparta, enrolling themselves again ag 
her allies, renouncing all command over their Arcadian subjects, 
aud delivering up the hostages of these latter—according to the 
stipulation m the treaty between Lacediemon and Argos.” The 
Lacedemonians do not seem to have meddled farther with Elis, 
Being already possessed of Lepreum (through the Brasideian  set- 
tlers planted there), they perhaps did not wish again to provoke 
the Hleians, from fear of being excluded a second time from the 
Olympic festival. 

Meanwhile the conclusion of the alliance with Lacedamon (about 
November or December 418 μι.) had still farther de 
pressed the popular leaders at Argos. The oligarchical 
faction, and the chosen regiment of the Thousand, all men 
of wealth and family, as well as bound together by their 
common military training, now saw their way clearly to 
the dissolution of the democracy by force, and to the ac- 
complishment of a revolution. Instigated by such ambitious views, 
and flattered by the idea of admitted headship jomtly with Sparta, 
they espoused the new policy of the city with extreme vchemence, 
and began immediately to multiply occasions of collision with 
Athens. Joint Lacedemonian and Argeian envoys were despatched 
to Thrace and Macedonia. With the Chalkidians of Thrace, the 
revolted subjects of Athens, the old alliance was renewed, and 
even new engagements concluded ; while Perdikkas of Macedonia 
was urged to renounce his covenants with Athens, and jom the new 
confederacy. In that quarter the influence of Argos was consider- 
able; for the Macedonian princes prized very highly their ancient 
descent from Argos, which constituted them brethren of the Hellenic 


Oligarchical 
revolution 
eflected 

at Argos 
by the 
‘Thousand, 
In concert 
with the 
Lacodiemo- 
mans. 


1 All the smaller states in Pelopon- 
hesus are pronounced by this treaty to 


be (if we repeat the language employed | 


with reference to the Delphians pecu- 
liarly in the peace of Nikias) αὐτόνομους, 
αὐτοτελεῖς, αὐτοδίκους, Thucyd. v. 19. 
The last clause of this treaty, guaran- 
tees αὐτοδικίαν to all—though in lan- 


sion in this treaty αὐτοπόλιες is sub- 
stantially equivalent to αὐτοτελεῖς in 
the former. 

It is remarkable that woe never find 
in Thucydidés the very convenient He- 


| yodotean word δωσίδικοι (Horodot. vi. 


42), though there are oceasious in these 
fourth and fifth books on which it 


guage somewhat different—vois δὲ %rais , would be useful to his meaning. 


κατὰ πάτρια δικάζεσθαι. The expres- 


2 Thucyd. v, 81; Diodor. xii, 81, 
G2 
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family. Accordingly Perdikkas consented to the demand and con- 
cluded the new treaty ; insisting, however, with his habitual du- 
plicity, that thesstep should for the moment be kept secret from 
Athens.’ In farther pursuance of the new tone of hostility to that 
city, joint envoys were also sent thither, to require that the Athe- 
mians should quit Peloponnesus, and especially that they should 
evacuate the fort recently erected near Epidaurus. It seems to 
have been held jointly by Argeians, Mantineians, Eleians, and 
Athenians; aud as the latter were only a minority of the whole, 
the Athenians in the city judged it prudent to send Démosthenés 
to bring them away. That general not only effected the retreat, 
but also contrived a stratagem which gave to it the air almost of 
an advantage. On his first arrival in the fort, he proclaimed a 
gymnastic match outside of the gates for the amusement of the 
whole garrison, coutriving to keep back the Athenians within until 
aul the rest had marched out: then hastily shutting the gates, he 
remained -master of the place. [faving no intention however of 
keeping it, he made it over presently to the Epidaurians them- 
sclves, with whom he renewed the truce to which they had been 
parties jointly with the Lacedamonians five years before, two years 
betore the peace of Nikias.3 

The mode of proceeding here resorted to by Athens, in respeet 
to the surrender of the fort, seems to have been dictated by a desire 
to manifest her displeasure against fhe Argeians. This was ex- 
actly what the Argeian leaders and oligarchical party, on their 
side, most desired ; the breach with Athens had become 
irreparable, and their plans were now matured for vio- 
lently subverting their own democracy. They concerted with 
Sparta a joint military expedition, of 1000 hoplites from each city 
(the first Joint expedition under the new alliance), against Sikyon, 
for the purpose of introducing more thoroughpaced oligarchy into 
the already oligarehical Sikyénian government. It is possible that 
there may have been some democratical opposition gradually ac- 
quiring strength at Sikyén: yet that city seems to have been, ag 


nc, 417, 


1 Compare Thucyd. v. 80, and vy, 85, | δαυρίοις ἀνανεωσάμενοι τὰς omoy- 

2 The instances appear to have been | δὰς, αὐτοὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀπέδοσαν τὸ 
not rare, wherein Grecian towns changed τείχισμα. We are here told that the 
mastors, by the citizens thus going out Athenians reENEwep their truce with 
of the gates all together, or most part . the Epidaurians: but I know no trace 
of them, for some religious festival, , previously between them, except the 
See the case of Smyrna (Hoerodot. i. general truce for a year, which the 
150) and the precautionary suggestions Lpidagrians swore to, in conjunction 
of the military writer Adneas, in his . with Sparta (iv, 119), in the beginning 
treatise called Poliorketicus, ¢. 17. of B.c, 423, 

Ὁ Thucyd. v, 80, Kal ὕστερον ᾿Ἐπι- 
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far as we know, always oligarchical in policy, aud passively faithful 
to Sparta. Probably therefore the joint enterprise against Sikydn 
was nothing more than a pretext to cover the introfluction of 1000 
Dace isniGnian hoplites into Argos, whither the joint detachment 
immediately returned, after the business at Sikyon had been accom- 
plished. ‘Thus reinforced, the oligarchical leaders and the chosen 
Thousand at Argos put down by force the democratical constitution 
in that city, slew the democratical leaders, and established them- 
selves in complete possession of the government.! 

This revolution (accomplished about February δι. -117)—the 
result of the victory of Mantincia and the consummation πιο. 417. 
of a train of policy laid by Sparta—raised her ascend- ongucy 
ency in Peloponnesus to a higher and more undisputed ah 
point than it had ever before attained. The towns in Actua! 
Achaia were as yet not sufficiently oligarchical for her purpose— 
perhaps since the march of Alkibiadés thither two years before-— 
accordingly she now remodelled their governments in conformity 
with her own views. ‘The new rulers af Argos were subservient to 
her, not merely from oligarchical sympathy, but from need of her 
aid to keep down inter nal rising against themselves: so that there 
was neither enemy, nor even neutral, to counterwork her or to 
favour Athens, throughout the whole peninsula. 

But the Spartan ascendency at Argos was not destined to last. 
Though there were many cities in Greece, in which ΟἿ τὶ yiotences 


e ‘ . Οὐ the 
garchies long maintained themselves unshaken, through ‘qousand 
at Algos ; 


adherence to a traditional routine, and by being usually (ne As. 
in the hands of men accustomed to govern—yet an oli- jitter 


that town 


garchy erected by force upon the ruins of a democracy [Aptation 

was rarely of long duration. The angry discontent of "ey. 

the people, put down by temporary intimidation, usually revived, 
and threatened the security of the rulers enough to render them 
suspicious and probably cruel. Such cruelty moreover was not 
their only fault: they found their emancipation from democratical 
restraints too tempting to be able to control either their Iust or 
their rapacity. With the population of Argos—comparatively 
coarse and brutal iff all ranks, and more like Korkyra than like 
Athens—such abuse was pretty sure to be speedy as well as flagrant. 
Especially the chosen regiment of the Thousand—men in the vigour 


' Thucyd. v. 81, Kal Λακεδαιμόνιοι φότεροι ἤδη καὶ τὸν ἐν ἤλργει δῆμον 
καὶ ᾿Αργεῖοι, χίλιοι ἑκάτεροι, ξυστρα- κατέλυσαν, καὶ ὀλιγαρχία ἐπιτηδεία τοῖς 
τεύσαντες, τά τ᾽ ἐν Σικνῶνι ἐς ὀλίγους Λακεδαιμονίοις κατέστη. Compare Div- 
μᾶλλον κατέστησαν αὐτοὶ οἱ Aaxedas- . dor. xii, 80, 
μόνιοι ἐλθόντες, καὶ μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνα ξυναμ-" 4 
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of their age, and proud of their military prowess as well as of their 
wealthier station—construed the new oligarchical government which 
they had helped to erect as a period of individual licence to them- 
selves. ‘The behaviour and fate of their chief, Bryas, illustrates the 
general demeanour of the troop. After many other outrages against 
persons of poorer condition, he one day met in the strects a wedding 
procession, in which the person of the bride captivated his fancy. 
He caused her to be violently torn from her company, carried her 
to his house, and possessed himself of her by force. But in the 
middle of the night, this high-spirited woman revenged herself: for 
the outrage by putting out the eyes of the ravisher while he was 
fast asleep :' a terrible revenge, which the pointed clasp-pins of the 
feminine attire sometimes enabled women? to take upon those who 
wrongod them. Having contrived to make her escape, she found 
concealment among her friends, as well as protection among the 
people generally, against the indignant efforts of the chosen Thou- 
sand to avenge their leader. 

From incidents such as this, and from the multitude of petty 
insults which so flayitious an outrage implies as co-existent, we are 
not surprised to learn that the Demos of Argos soon recovered 
their lost courage, and resolved upon an effort to put down their 
oligarchical oppressors. They waited for the moment when the 
festival called the Gymnop:edia was in course of being solemnised 
at Sparta—a festival at which the choric performances of men and 
boys were so interwoven with Spartan religion as well as bodily 
training, that the Lacedwmonians. would make no military move- 
ment until they were finished. At this critical moment, the Argejan 
Demos rose in insurrection; and ‘after a sharp contest, gained a 
victory over the oligarchy, some of whom were slain, while others 
only saved themselves by flight. Even at the first instant of 
danger, pressing messages had been sent to Sparta for aid. But 
the Lacedsemonians at first peremptorily refused to move during 
the period of their festival: nor was it until messenger after mes- 
senger had arrived to set forth the pressing necessity of their friends, 
that they reluctantly put aside their festival to march towards Argos. 
They were too late: the precious momeut had already passed by. 
They were met at Tegea by an intimation that their friends were 
overthrown, :-and Argos in possession of the victorious people. 
Nevertheless, various exiles who had escaped still promised them 
success, urgently: entreating them to proceed ; but the Lacede- 


\ Pausanias, ii, 20, 1. Σ 1152, and the note of Musgrave on line 
2 See Herodot. v.87; Euripid*Hecub. | 1135 of that drama. 
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monians refused to comply, returned to Sparta, and resumed their 
intermitted festival. 

Thus was the oligarchy of Argos overthrown—after a continu- 
ance of about four months,’ from February to June 417 
B.c.—and the chosen Thousand-regiment cither dissolved 
or destroyed. ‘The movement excited great sympathy in 
several Peloponnesian cities,’ who were becoming jealous bem 
of the exorbitant preponderance of Sparta, Neverthe- spar. ᾿ 
less the Argeian Demos, though victorious within the city, felt so 
much distrust of being able to maintain themselves, that they sent 
envoys to Sparta to plead their cause and to entreat favourable 
treatment: a proceeding which proves the insurrection to have 
been spontancous, not fomented by Athens. But the envoys of the 
expelled oligarchs were there to confront them, and the Lacedwe- 
monians, after a lengthened discussion, adjudging the Demos to 
have been guilty of wrong, proclaimed the resolution of sending 
forces to put themglown. Still the habitual tardiness of Lacede- 
monian habits prevented any immediate or separate movement. 
Their allies were to be summoned, none being very zealous in the 
cause,—and least of all at this moment, when the period of harvest 
was at-hand: so that about three months intervened before any 
actual force was brought together. 

This important interval was turned to account by the Argeian 
Demos, who, being plainly warned that they were to look on Sparta 
only as an enemy, immediately renewed their alliance with Athens. 
Regarding her as their main refuge, they commenced the building 
of long walls to connect their city with the sca, in order that the 
road might always be open for supplies and reinforcement from 
Athens in case they should be confined to their walls by a superior 
Spartan force. The whole Argeian population—imen and women, 
free and slave—set about the work with the utmost ardour: while 
Alkibiadés brought assistance from Athens*—especially skilled 
masons and carpenters, of.-whom they stood in much need. The 
step may probably have been suggested by himself, as it was the 
same which, two years before, he had urged upon the inhabitants 


BC. 417, 


Proceedings 
of the 
restured 
Argeian 
Demos. 


1 Thucyd. v. 82; Diodor. xii. 80. 

2 Diodorus (xii. 80) says that it 
lasted eight months: but this, if cor- 
rect at all, must be taken as beginning 
from the alliance between Sparta and 
Argos, and not from the first establish- 
ment of the oligarchy. The narrative 
of Thucydidés does not allow more 
than four months for the duration of 


the latter. 

8 Thucyd, v. 82. ξυνήδεσαν δὲ τὸν 
τειχισμὸν καὶ τῶν ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ τινὲς 
πόλεων. 

+ Thucyd, v. 82, Καὶ of μὲν ᾿Αργεῖοι 
πανδημεὶ, καὶ αὐτοὶ καὶ γυγαῖκες καὶ 
οἰκέται, ἐτείχιζον, &c. Vlutarch, ΑἸλι- 
biad. 6, 15, 
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of Patre. But the construction of walls adequate for defence, 
along the line of four miles and a half between Argos and the sea,! 
required a long time. Moreover the oligarchical party within the 
town, as well as the exiles without—a party defeated but not anni- 
hilated—strenuously urged the Lacedemonians to put an end to 
the work, and even promiséd them a counter-revolutionary move- 
ment in the town as soon as they drew near to assist—the same 
intrigue which had been entered into by the oligarchical party at 
Athens forty years before, when the walls down to Pciraus were 
in course 'of erection.’ Accordingly about the end of September 
(417 B.c. ), King Agis conducted an army of Lacedeemonians and 
allies against Argos, drove the population within the city, and de- 
stroyed so much of the Long Walls as had been already raised. 
But the oligarchical party within were not able to realize their 
engagements of rising in arms, so that he was obliged to retire 
after merely ravaging the territory and taking the town of Iysia, 
where he put to death all the freemen who fell into his hands, 
After his departure, the Argeians retaliated these ravages upon 
the neighbouring territory of Phlius, where the exiles from Argos 
chiefly resided.a 

The close neighbourhood of such exiles—together with the de- 
nc.416.  clared countenance of Sparta, and the continued schemes 
Alkibindés of the oligarchical party within the walls—kept the 


at Argos: 


measures Argeian democracy in perpetual uneasiness and alarm 
or the 


protagtion throughout the winter, in spite of their recent victory 
mocracy. and the suppression of the dangerous regiment of a Thou- 
sand, Τὸ relieve them in part from embarrassment, Alkibiadés 
was despatched thither early in the spring with an Athenian arma- 
ment and twenty triremes. [115 friends and guests appear to have 
been now in ascendency, as leaders of the democratical govern- 
ment; and in concert with them, he sclected 300 marked oligar- 
chical persons, whom he carried away and deposited in various 
Athenian islands, as hostages for the quiescence of the party (8.0, 
416). Another ravaging march was also undertaken by the Ar- 
geians into the territory of Phhius, wherein however they sustained 
nothing but loss. And again about the end of September, the 
Lacedemonians gave the “word for a second expedition against 


’ Pausaniag, ii, 36, 8, δυμηκέναι τὰ μακρὰ τείχη ἦέ. 
3. Thucyd. i. 107. χρι τῆς θαλάσσης (xii. 815. Thn- 
8 Thocyd. v. 83, Diodorus inaccu- ογάϊ δ uses the participle of the present 
rately states that the Argoians Aud tense—7Td οἰκοδομούμενα τείχη 
already built their long walls down to ἑλόντες καὶ κατασκάψαντες, δα. 
the Βθ8---πυθόμενοι τοὺς ᾿Αργείους ᾧ κυ- 
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Argos. But having marched as far as the borders, they found the 
sacrifices (always offered previous to leaving their own territory) 
so unfavourable that they returned back and disbaifded their forces. 
The Argeian oligarchical party, in spite of the hostages recently 
taken from them, had been on the watch for this Lacedamonian 
force, and had projected a rising; or at least were suspected of 
doing so—to such a degree that some of them were seized and 
imprisoned by the government, while others made their escape. 
Later in the same winter, however, the Lacedeemonians became 
more fortunate with their border sacrifices,—entered the Argeian 
territory in conjunction with their allies (except the Corinthians, 
who refused to take part)—and established the Argeian oligarchical 
exiles at Ornea ; from which town these latter were again speedily 
expelled, after the retirement of the Lacedamonian army, by the 
Argemn democracy with the aid of an Athenian reinforcement. 
To" maintain the renewed democratical government of Argos, 
against enemies both internal and external, was an import- κα. 416. 
ant policy to Athens, as affording the basis, which might 
afterwards be extended, of an anti-Laconian party in 
Peloponnesus. But at the present time the Avgcian 
alliance was a drain and an exhaustion rather than a source 
of strength to Athens; very different from the splendid hopes which 
it had presented prior to the battle of Mantincia—hopes of sup- 
planting Sparta in her ascendency within the Isthmus. [10 is re- 
markable, that in spite of the complete alienation of feeling between 
Athens and Sparta—and continued reciprocal hostilities, in an in- 
direct manner, so long as each was acting as ally of some third 
party—nevertheless neither the one nor the other would formally 
renounce the sworn alliance, nor oblitcrate the record inscribed on 
its stone column. Both parties shrank from proclaiming the real 
truth, though each half-year brought them a step nearer to it in fact. 
Thus during the course of the present summer (416 B.c.) the Athe- 
nian and Messenian garrison at Pylus became more active than 
ever in their incursions on Laconia, and brought home large booty ; 
upon which the Lacedemonians, though still not renouncing thie 
alliance, publicly proclaimed their willingness to grant what we 


Nominal 
peace, but 
piccatious 
relations, 
between 
Athens and 
Sparta, 


g Lhucyd. vy. 116. Λακεδαιμόνιοι, in its ordinary meaning of, loitering, 
με λήσαντες εἰς τὴν ᾿Αργείαν στρα- delay, but is to be construed by the 
Teves... ἀνεχώρησαν. Καὶ ᾿Αρ- previous verb μελλήσαντες, and agrec- 


yeto διὰ τὴν ἐκείνων μέλλησιν τῶν 
ἐν τῇ πόλει τινὰς ὑποτοπήσαντες, τοὺς 
μὲν ξυνέλαβον, οἱ δ' αὐτοὺς καὶ διέφυγον. 

I presume μέλλησιν here is not used 


ably to the analogy of iv, 126- πε pro- 
spect of action immediately impending τ" 
compare Liodor. x1, 81. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 7. 
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may call letters of marque, to any one, for privateering against 
Athenian commerce. The Corinthians also, on private grounds of 
quarrel, commented hostilities against the Athenians.’ Yet still 
Sparta and her allics remained in a state of formal peace with 
Athens: the Athenians resisted all the repeated solicitations of the 
Argeians to induce them to make a landing on any part of Laconia 
and commit devastation.? Nor was the licence of free intercourse 
for individuals as yet suspended. We cannot doubt that the 
Athenians were invited to the Olympic festival of 416 5.0. (the 
91st Olympiad), and sent thither their solemn legation along with 
those of Sparta and other Dorian Greeks. 

. Now that they had again become allics of Argos, the Athenians 


Relations of probably found out, more fully than they lad before 
Athens 


with Pe known, the intrigue carried on by the former Argeian 
dikkas of . . Ν ἢ Ρ 
Macedonia. government with the Macedonian Perdikkas. The effects 


of these intrigues however had made themselves felt even earlier in 
the conduct of that prince, who, having as an ally of Athens en- 
gaged to codperate with an Athenian expedition projected under 
Nikias for the spring or summer of 417 3B.c. against the Chalkidians 
of Thrace and Amphipolis—now withdrew his concurrence, receded 
from the alliance of Athens, and frustrated the whole scheme of 
expedition, ‘The Athenians accordingly placed the ports of Mace- 
donia under naval blockade, proclaiming Perdikkas an enemy.’ 
Nearly five years had elapsed since the defeat of Kleon, without 


Negligence ive ᾿ ᾿ iwMolis: Ὶ ΤΣ 
Negligenco any fresh attempt to recover Ainphipolis ; the project just 
Seine alluded to appears to have been the first. The proceed- 
improve ings of the Athenians with regard to this important town 
dence Ὁ ° : 
Nikis and afford ample proof of that want of wisdom on the part of 
the peace- ὶ : ian ἐν ἧς Sa 
party: ad — their leading men Nikias and Alkibiadés, and of erroncous 
venturous . ν ' oe - 
speculations tendencies on the part of the body of the citizens, which 
Alkt: ᾿ Ω . ᾽ 
Dindes, we shall gradually find conducting their empire to ruin. 


Among all their possessions out of Attica, there was none so valu- 
able as Amphipolis: the centre of a great commercial and mining 
region—situated on a large river and lake which the Athenian 
navy could readily command—and claimed by them with reason- 
able justice, since it was their original colony, planted by their wisest 

1 Thucyd, v. 115. 


3 Thucyd. vi. 105. Andokidds affirms, 
that the War was resumed by Athens 


of war, but only one among others, 
some of them more powerful. Thucy- 
didés tells us that the persuasions of 


against Sparta on the persuasion of the 
Argeians (Orat. de Pac. c. 1, 6, 3, 91]. 
p. 95-105), This assertion is indeed 
partially true: the alliance with Argos 
was one of the causes of the resumption 


Argos to induce Athens to throw up 
her alliance with Sparta, were repeated 
and unavailing, 

3 Thucyd. ν, 83. 
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statesman Periklés. It had been lost only through unpardonable 
negligence on the part of their generals ; ; and when lost, we should 
have expected to see the chief energies of Athens directed to the 
recovery of it; the more so, as if once recovered, it admitted of 
being made sure and retained as a future possession. Kleon is 
the only leading man who at once proclaims to his countrymen the 
important truth that it never can be recovered except by force. 
He strenuously urges his countrymen to inake the requisite mili- 
tary effort, and prevails upon them in part to do so, but the attempt 
disgracefully fails—partly through his own incompetence as com- 
mander, whether his undertaking of that duty was a matter of 
choice or of constraint—partly through the strong opposition and 
antipathy against him from so large a portion of his fellow-citizens, 
which rendered the military force not hearty in the enterprise. 
Next,Nikias, Lachés, and Alkibiadés, all concur in making peace 
and alliance with the Lacedeemonians, under express promise and 
purpose to procure the restoration of Amphipolis. But after a 
series of diplomatic proceedings which display as much silly ere- 
dulity in Nikias as selfish deceit in Alkibiadés, the result becomes 
evident, as Kleon had insisted, that peace will not*restore to them 
Amphipolis, and that it can only be regained by force. The fatal 
defect of Nikias is now conspicuously seen: his inertness of cha- 
racter and incapacity of decided or energetic effort. When he dis- 
covered that he had been out-manceuvred by the Lacedmwemonian 
diplomacy, and had fatally misadvised his countrymen into making 
important cessions on the faith of equivalents to come, we might 
have expected to find him spurred on by indignant repentance for 
this mistake, and putting forth his own strongest efforts, as well as 
those of his country, in order to recover those portions of her empire 
which the peace had promised, but did not restore. [ιβίοδ of 
which he exhibits no effective movement, while Alkibiadés begins 
to display the defects of his political character, yet more dangerous 
than those of Nikias—the passion for showy, precarious, boundless, 
and even perilous novelties. It is only in the year 417 B.c., after 
the defeat of Mantincia had put an end to the political speculations 
of Alkibiadés in the interior of Peloponnesus, that Nikias projects 
an expedition against Amphipolis; and even then it is projected 
only contingent upon the aid of Perdikkas, a prince of notorious 
perfidy. It was not by any half-exertions of force that the place 
could be regained, as the defeat of Kleon had sufficicntly proved. 
We obtain from these proceedings a fair measure of the foreign 
politics of Athens at this time, during what is called the peace of 
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Nikias, preparing us for that melancholy catastrophe which will be 
developed in the coming chapters—whcre she is brought near to 
ruin by the defects of Nikias and Alkibiadés combined: for by 
singular misfortune, she does not reap the benefit of the good quali- 
ties of either. 


It was in one of the three years between 420-416 n.c., though 


Projected We do not know in which, that the vote of ostracism took 
cooincwm place, arising out of the contention between Nikias and 
beeen, Alkibiadés.!’ The political antipathy between the two 
Prepesiticn having reached a point of great violence, it was proposed 
tines. that a vote of ostracism should be taken, and this propo- 
bolus, 


sition (probably made by the partisans of Nikias, since 
Alkibiadés was the person most likely to be reputed dangerous) 
was adopted by the people. Hyperbolus the Jamp-maker, son of 
Chremés, a speaker of considerable influence in the public assembly, 
strenuously supported it, hating Nikias not Jess than Alkibiadés, 
Hyperbolus is named by Aristophanés as having succeeded Kleon 
in the mastership of the rostrum in the Pnyx:’ if this were true, 
his supposed demagogic pre-eminence would commence about Sep- 
tember 422 3.c.3 the period of the death of Kleon. Long before 
that time, however, he had been among the chief butts of the comic 
authors, who ascribe to him the same baseness, dishonesty, impu- 
dence, and malignity in accusation, as that which they fasten upon 
Kleon, though in language which seems to imply an inferior idea 
of his power. And it may be doubted whether Wyperbolus ever 
succeeded tS the same influence as had been enjoyed by Kleon, 
when we observe that Thneydidés does not name him in any of the 
important debates which took place at and after the peace of Nikias. 
Thucydidés only mentions him once—in 411 γα, while he was in 
banishment under sentence of ostracism, and resident at Samos. 
He terms him, ‘ one EHyperbolus, a person of bad character, who 
had been ostracised, not from fear of dangerous excess of dignity 
and power, but through his wickedness and his being felt as a dis- 


1 Dr. Thirlwall (History of Greece, 


: A Oration, the more do I feel persuaded 
vol. iii, ch, xxiv. p. 360) places this vote 


that it is a spurious composition of one 


of ostracism in midwinter or carly 
spring of 415 B.c,, immediately before 
the Sicilian expedition. 

His grounds for this opinion are 
derived from the Oration called Ando- 
kidés against Alkibiadés, the gennine- 
ness of which he seoms to accept (see 
his Appendix II, on that subject, vol. 
iil. p. 494, seq,). 

The more frequently I read over this 


or two generations after the time to 
which it professes to refer. My rea- 
sons for this opinion have been already 
stated in previous notes. I cannot 
think that Dr, Thirlwall’s Appendix 
is successful in rempving the objections 
against the genuineness of the speech. 
See my preceding ch. xlvii, note, 
* Aristophan, Pac. 680, 
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grace to the city.”' This sentence of Thucydidés is really the only 
evidence against Hyperbolus: for it is not less unjust in his case 
than in that of Kleon to cite the jests and libelseof comedy as if 
they were so much authentic fact and trustworthy criticism. It was 
at Samos that [yperbolus was slain by the oligarchical conspirators 
who were aiming to overthrow the democracy at Athens. We have 
no particular facts respecting him to enable us to test the general 
character given by Thucydidés. 

At the time when the resolution was adopted at Athens, to take 
a vote of ostracism suggested by the political disscusion Gradual 
between Nikias and Alkibiadés, about twenty-four years of the osttae 
had elapsed since a similar vote had been resorted to 5 democracy 
the last example having been that of Periklés and Thu- ured 
cydidés? son of Meleésias, the latter of whom was ostracised about 
442 πὸ. The democratical constitution had become sufficiently 
confirmed to lessen materially the necessity for ostracism as a safe- 
guard against individual usurpers: moreover there was now full 
confidence in the numerous Dikasteries as competent to deal with 
the greatest of such criminals—thus abating the necessity as con- 
ceived in men’s minds, not less than the real necessity, for such 
precautionary intervention. Under such a state of things, altered 
reality as well as altered feeling, we are not surprised to find that 
the vote of ostracism now invoked, though we do not know the 
circumstances which immediately preceded it, ended m an abuse, 
or rather in a sort of parody, of the ancient preventive. At a 
moment of extreme heat of party-dispute, the friends of Alkibiadés 
probably accepted the challenge of Nikias and concurred in sup- 
porting a vote of ostracism; each hoping to get rid of the oppo- 
veut. The vote was accordingly decreed, but before it actually 
took place, the partisans of both changed their views, preferring to 


' Thueyd. viii. 73. Ὑπέρβολόν τέ 
τινα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, μοχθηρὸν ἄνθρω- 
πον, ὠστρακισμένον οὐ διὰ δυνάμεως καὶ 
ἀξιώματος φόβον, ἀλλὰ διὰ πονηρίαν καὶ 
αἰσχύνην τῆς φύλεως. According to 
Androtion (Fragm, 48, ed. Didot) — 
ὠστρακισμένον διὰ φαυλότητα. 

Compare about Hyperbolus, Plutarch, 
Nikias, c. 11; Plutarch, Alkibiadés, ο, 
13; Adlian. V. H, xii. 45; Theopompus, 
Vragm, 102, 103, ed, Didot. 

» I ought properly to say, the last ex- 
ample fairly comparable to this struggle 
between Nikias and Alkibiadés, to whom, 
as rival politicians and men of great 
position, Periklés and Thucydidés bore 
& genuine analogy. There had been 


one sentence of ostracism passed more 
recently ; that against Damon, the 
musical teacher, sophist, and com- 
panion of Periklés. The political ene- 
mies of Periklés procured that Damon 
should be ostracised, a little before the 
Peloponnesian war (Plutarch, Periklés, 
c. 4). This was a great abuse and per- 
version of the ostracism, even in its 
principle. We know not how it was 
brought about: nor can 1 altogether 
shut out a suspicion, that Damon waa 
sentenced to banishment, as a conse- 
quence either of trial or of non-appear- 
ance to an accusation—not ostracised at 
all, 
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let the political dissension proceed without closing it by separating 
the combatants. But the ostracising vote, having been formally 
pronounced, could not now be prevented from taking place: it was 
always however perfectly general in its form, admitting of any 
citizen being selected for temporary banishment. Accordingly the 
two opposing partics, each doubtless including various clubs or 
Heteries, and according to some accounts, the friends of Phaax 
also, utiited to turn the vote against some one else. They fixed 
upon a man whom all of them jointly disliked—Iyperbolus.’ By 
thus concurring, they obtained a sufficient number of votes against 
him to pass the sentence which sent him into temporary banish- 
ment. But such a result was in no one’s contemplation when the 
vote was decreed to take place, and Plutarch even represents the 
people as clapping their hands at it as a good joke. [Ὁ was pre- 
presently recognised by every one, seemingly even by the enemies 
of Hyperbolus, as a gross abuse of the ostracism. And the lan- 
guage of Thucydidés himself distinctly implies this: for if we even 
grant that Hyperbolus fully deserved the censure which that historian 
bestows, no one could treat his presence as dangerous to the com- 
monwealth ; nor was the ostracism introduced to meet low dis- 
honesty or wickedness. It was, even before, passing out of the 
political morality of Athens; and this sentence consummated its 
extinction, so that we never hear of it as employed afterwards. It 
had been extremely valuable m earlier days, as a sccurity to the 
growing democracy against individual usurpation of power, and 
against dangerous exaggeration of rivalry between individual 
leaders: but the democracy was now strong enough to dispense 
with such exceptional protection. Yet if Alkibiadés had returned 
as victor from Syracuse, it is highly probable that the Athenians 
would have had no other means than the precautionary antidote of 
ostracism to save themselves from him as despot. 

It was in the beginning of summer 416 Β ας that the Athenians 
ne.416 undertook the siege and conquest of the Dorian island of 
siegeof ὀ Mélos—one of the Cyclades, and the agly one, except 
Mélos by the πὰ a ; : ᾿ : 
Athenians, ‘Théra, which was not already included in their empire. 
Mélos and Théra were both ancient colonies of Lacedemon, with 
whom they had strong sympathies of lineage. They had never 
joined the confederacy of Delos, nor been in any way connected 


1 Plutarch, Alkibiad. ὁ. 13; Plutarch, Nikias and Alkibiadés, but between 
Nikias, o. 11. Theophrastus says that Phawax and Alkibiadés. 
the violent opposition at first, and the The coalition of votes and parties 
coalition afterwards, was not between may well have included all three. 
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with Athens; but at the same time, neither had they ever taken 
part in the recent war against her, nor given her any ground of 
complaint,’ until she landed and attacked them ia the sixth year 
of the recent war. She now renewed her attempt, sending against 
the island a considerable force under Kleomédés and 'Tisias : 
thirty Athenian triremes, with six Chian, and two Lesbian—1200 
Athenian hoplites, and 1500 hoplites from the allies—with 300 
bowmen and twenty horse-bowmen. These officers, after disem- 
barking their forces, and taking position, sent envoys into the city 
summoning the government to surrender, and to become a subject- 
ally of Athens. 

It was a practice, frequent, if not universal, in Greece—even in 
governments not professedly democratical—to discuss piatogue 


propositions for peace or war before the assembly of the by They: 


people. But on the present occasion the Melian leaders {\is"f 
departed from this practice, admitting the envoys only ας 


to a private conversation with their executive council. (he Χορ 
Of the conversation which passed, Thucydidés professes of Mélos. 
to give a detailed and elaborate account—at surprising length, 
considering his general brevity. He sets down thirteen distinct 
observations, with as many replies, interchanged between the Athe- 
nian envoys and the Melians; no one of them separately long, and 
some very short—but the dialogue carried on is dramatic and very 
impressive. ‘There is indecd every reason for concluding that what 
we here read in Thucydidés is in far larger proportion his own, 
and in smaller proportion authentic report, than any of the other 
speeches which he professes to set down. For this was not a public 
harangue, in respect to which he might have had the opportunity 
of consulting the recollection of many different persons: it was a 
private conversation, wherein three or four Athemians, and perhaps 
ten or a dozen Melians, may have taken part. Now as all the 
Melian prisoners of military age, and certainly all those leading 
citizens then in the town who had conducted this interview, were 
slain immediately after the capture of the town, there remained 
only the Athenian envoys through whose report Thucydidés could 
possibly have heard what really passed, That he did hear cither 
from or through them, the general character of what passed, I 
make no doubt: but there is no ground for believing that he 
received from them anything like the consecutive stream of debate, 
which, together with part of the illustrative reasoning, we must 
refer tdihis dramatic genius and arrangement. 


1 Thucyd. iii. 91. 
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The Athenian begins by restricting the subject of discussion to 
renee the mutual interests of both parties in the peculiar cir- 
by eye cumstances in which they now stand; in spite of the 
wine been disposition of the Melians to enlarge the range of topics, 
Athenian ΒΥ introducing considerations of justice and appealing to 


withthe the sentiment of impartial critics. He will not multiply 
replies of the . oe f h A h « 
Melians, | Words to demonstrate the just origin of the Athenian 


empire, erected on the expulsion of the Persians—or to set forth 
injury suffered, as pretext for the present expedition. Nor, will he 
listen to any plea on the part of the Melians, that they, though 
colonists of Sparta, have never fought alongside of her or done 
Athens wrong. Ife presses upon them to aim at what is attainable 
under existing circumstances, since they know as well as he, that 
justice in the reasoning of mankind is settled according to equal 
compulsion on both sides; the strong doing what their power 
allows, and the weak submitting to it! To this the Mclians reply, 
that. (omitting all appeal to justice and speaking only of what was 
expedient) they hold it to be even expedient for Athens not to 
break down the common moral sanction of mankind, but to permit 
that equity and justice shall still remain as a refuge for men in 


\ 


1 In reference to this argumentation | elle-eméme — promettant de garder le 
of the Athenian envoy, I call attention , tout en dépdt, pour le compte du Dane- 
to the attack and bombardment of , mark, qui servit remis en possession 
Copenhagen by the English Govern- | de ¢e qu’on alloit lui enlever, dés que 
ment in 1807, together with the lan- | le danger seroit passé. M. Jackson 
guage used by the English envoy to the | assura que le Danemark ne perdroit 
Danish Princé Regent on the subject. | rien, que Yon se conduiroit chez lui 
We read as follows in M. Thiers’ His-| en auxiliaires ct en amis — que les 
toire du Consulat et de Empire :— troupes Britanniques payeroient tout ce 

‘‘Lragent choisi étolt digne de sa | qu’elles consommeroient.—Et avec quoi, 
mission, C’étoit M. Jackson qui avoit | répondit le prince indigné, payeriez’ 
ét¢ autrefois chargé d'affaires en France, | vous notro honneur perdu, si nous 
avant Varrivée de Lord Whitworth ἃ | adhérions ἃ cette infame proposition?— 
Paris, mais quon n'ayoit pas ph y | Le prince continuant, et opposant ἢ 
laiaser, A cause du manvais esprit qu'll | cette perfide intention la conduite loyale 
manifestoit en toute occasion. Intro- ἀπ Danemark, qui n’avoit pris aucune 
duit auprés du régent, il allégua de, précaution contre les Anglois, qui les 
prétendues stipulations secrétes, en | avoit toutes prises contre les Francois, 
vertu desquelles le Danemark devoit, | ce dont on abusoit pour le surprendre 
(disoit on) de gré ou de force, faire -- ὐῦ. Jackson: épondif ἃ cette juste indiy- 
partie d'une coalition contre lAngle- | nation pur we tnsulenté familiarité, disunt 
terre: i] donna comme raison d'agir lai que la querre étuit la guerre, quit falloit 
nécessité ob se trouvoit le cabinet Bri- | se résigner ἃ ces nécessités, et céder au 
tannique de prendre des précautions | plus fort quind on étoit le plus foible. 
pour que les forces navales du Dane- | Le prince congédia Lagent Anglois avec 
mark et le passage du Sund ne tom-; des paroles fort dures, et lui déclara 
bassent pas au pouvoir des Frangcis: | qu'il alloit se transporter & Copenhague, 
ot en conséquence il demanda au nom | pour y remplir ses devoirs de prince et 
de son gouvernement, qu’on livr&t & | de citoyen Danois.” (Thierg, Histoire 
Varmée Angloise la forteresse de Kro-| du Consulat et de l'Empirdftome viii. 
nenberg qui commande le Sund, le | livre xxviii, p,” 190.) 
port de Copenhague, et enfin la flotte 
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trouble, with some indulgence even towards those who may be 
unable to make out a case of full and strict.ghght. Most of all 
was this the interest of Athens herself, inasmuch a8 her ruig, if it 
ever occurred, would be awful both as punishment to herself and 
as lesson to others. ‘ We are not afraid of that (rejoined the 
Athenian) even if our empire should be overthrown. It is not 
imperial cities like Sparta who deal harshly with the conquered. 
Moreover our present contest is not undertaken against Sparta—it 
is a contest to determine whether subjects shall by their own attack 
prevail over their rulers, This is a risk for us to judge of: in the 
mean time let us remind you that we come here for the advantage 
of our own empire, and that we are now speaking with a view to 
your safety—wishing to get you under our empire without trouble 
to ourselves, and to preserve you for the mutual benefit of both 
of us.” —‘ Cannot you leave us alone, and let us be your friends 
instead of enemies, but neither allies of you nor of Sparta ?”— 
said the Melians. “No (is the reply)—your friendship does us 
more harm than your enmity: your friendship is a proof of our 
weakness, in the eyes of our subject-allies—your enmity will give 
a demonstration of our power.”’—“ But do your subjects really take 
such a measure of equity, as to put us, who have no sort of con- 
nexion with you, on the same footing with themselves, most of 
whom are you own colonists, while many of them have even 
revolted from you and been reconquered ?”—‘‘ They do: for they 
think that both one and the other have fair ground for claiming 
independence, and that if you are left independent, this arises only 
from your power and from our fear to attack you. So that your 
submission will not only enlarge our empire, but strengthen our 
security throughout the whole; especially, as you are islanders, 
and feeble islanders too, while we are lords of the sea.”—* But 
surely that very circumstance is in other ways a protection to you, 
as evincing your moderation : for if you attack us, you will at once 
alarm all neutrals, and convert them into enemies.’”—“ We are in 
little fear of coptinental cities, who are out of our reach and not 
likely to take part against us,—but only of islanders ; either yet 
unincorporated in our empire, like you,—or already in our empire 
and discontented with the constraint which it imposes. It is such 
islanders who by their ill-judg@d obstinacy are likely, with their 
eyes open, to bring hoth us and themselves into peril.” —“ We 
know well (said the Melians, after some other observations had 
been int&thanged) how terrible it is to contend against your supe- 
rior power, and your good fortune ; nevertheless we. trust that in 
VOL. V. H 
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point of fortune we shall receive fair treatment from the Gods, 
since we stand upogggrounds of right against injustice—and as to 
oar inferior power, we trust that the deficiency will be made up by 
“our ally Sparta, whose kindred race will compel her from very 
shame to aid υ8,᾿--- We too (replied the Athenians) think that 
we shall not be worse off than others in regard to the divine 
favour. For we neither advance any claim, nor do any act, over- 
passing that which men believe in regard to the Goda, and wish in 
regard to themselves. What we believe about the Gods is the 
same as that which we see to be the practice of men: the impulse 
of nature inclines them of necessity to rule over what is inferior in 
force to themselves, This is the principle on which we now proceed 
—not having been the first either to lay it down or to follow it, but 
finding it established and likely to continue for ever—and knowing 
well too that you or others in our position would do as much. As 
for your expectations from the Lacedemonians, founded on the 
disgrace of their remaining deaf to your call, we congratulate you 
on your innocent simplicity, but we at the same time depre- 
cate such foolishness. For the Lacedemonians are indeed most 
studious of excellence in regard to themselves and their own national 
customs, But looking at their behaviour towards others, we affirm 
roundly, and can prove by many examples of their history, that 
they are of all men the most conspicuous in conftruing what is 
pleasing as if it were honourable, and what is expedient as if it 
were just. Now that is not the state of mind which you require, 
to square with your desperate calculations of safety.” 

After various other observations interchanged in a similar tenor, 
Refwal of the Athenian envoys, strenuously urging upon the Melians 
tombmit. to reconsider the matter more cautiously among themselves, 
withdrew, and after a certain interval, were recalled by the Melian 
council to hear the following words—*We hold to the same opinion, 
88 at first, men of Athens. We shall not surrender the indepen- 
dence of a city which has already stood for 700 years: we shall 
yet make an effort to save ourselves—relying on that favourable 
fortune which the Gods have hitherto vouchsafed to us, as well as 
upon aid from men, and especially from the Lacedemonians. We 
request that we may be considered as your friends, but as hostile 
to either party; and that you Will leave the island after con- 
cluding such a truce as may be mutually acceptable” Well 
(said the Athenian envoys), you alone seem to consider future con- 
tingences as-clearer than the facts before your eyes, δή to look 
at an uncertain distance through your own wishes, as if it were 
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present reality. ‘You have staked your all upon the Lacedwmo- 
nians, upon fortune, and upon fond hopes; gd with your all you 
will come to ruin.” ἢ 

‘ The siege was forthwith commenced. A wall of circumvalla-. 
tion, distributed in portions among the different allies of ‘siege and_ 
Athens, was constructed round the town; which was left Mave. 
under full blockade both by sea and land, while the rest of the 
armament retired home. The town remained blocked up for 
several months. During the course of that time the besieged made 
two successful sallies, which afforded them some temporary relief, 
and forced the Athenians to send an additional detachment under 
Philokratés. At length the provisions within were exhausted ; 
plots for betrayal commenced among the Melians themselves, so 
that they’were constrained to surrender at discretion. The Athe- 
niang resolved to put to death all the men of military age, and to 
sell the women and children as slaves. Who the proposer of this 
barbarous resolution was, Thucydidés does not say; but Plutarch 
aud others inform us that Alkibiades' was strenuous in supporting 
it. Five hundred Athenian settlers were subsequently sent thither, 
to form a new community; apparently not as kleruchs, or out- 
citizens of Athens,—but as new Melians,? 

Taking the proceedings of the Athenians towards Mélos from 
the beginning to the end, they form one of the grossest Remarks 
and most inexcusable pieces of cruelty combined with event 
injustice which Grecian history presents to us. In appreciating 
the cruelty of such wholegale executions, we ought to recollect that 
the laws of war placed the prisoner altogether at the disposal of 
hig conqueror, and that an Athenian garrison, if captured by the 
Jorinthians in Naupaktus, Niseea, or elsewhere, would assuredly 
have undergone the same. fate, unless in so far as they might be 
kept for exchange. But the treatment of the Melians goes beyond 
all rigour of the laws of war; for they had never been at war with 
Athens, nor had they done anything to incur her enmity. More- 
over the acquisition of the island was of no material value to 
Athens; not ‘sufficient to pay the expenses of the armament em- 


' Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 16. This “σίους πέμψαντες. Lysander restored 


is doubtless one of the statements which 
the composer of the Oration of Ando- 
kidés against Alkibiadés found current 
in respeet to the conduct of the latter 
(sect. 128). Nor is there any reason for 
questlowing the truth of it. 

_. * Thuoyd. v. 106. τὸ δὲ χωρίον αὐτοὶ 
ᾧκησαν, ἀποίκον: ὕστερον wevraxo- 


some Melians to the island after the 
battle of Agospotami (Xenoph. Hellen, 
ii. 2, 9): some therefore must have 
escaped or must have been spared, or 
some of the youths 4nd women, sold as 
slaves at the time of the capture, must 
have been redeemed or emancipated 
from captivity. 

H 2 
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ployed in its capture. And while the gain was thus in every sense 
slender, the shock to Grecian feeling by the whole proceeding 
seems to have Sccasioned serious mischief to Athens. Far from 
tending to strengthen her entire empire, by sweeping in this small 
insular population who had hitherto been neutral and harmless, it 
raised nothing but odium against her, and was treasured up in 
after times as among the first of her misdeeds. 

To gratify her pride of empire, by a new conquest—easy to 
effect, though of small value—was doubtless her chief motive ; 
probably also strengthened by pique against Sparta, between whom 
and herself a thoroughly hostile feeling subsisted—and by a desire 
to humiliate Sparta through the Melians.” This passion for new 
acquisition, superseding the more reasonable hopes of recovering 
the lost portions of her empire, willebe seen in the coming chapters 
breaking out with still more fatal predominance. 

Both these two points, it will be observed, are prominently 
View takeg Marked in the dialogue set forth by Thucydidés. 1 have 
heer iiy already stated that this dialogue can hardly represent 
fncldent. what actually passed, except as to a few general points, 
which the historian has followed out into deductions and illustra- 
tions,! thus dramatising the given situation in a powerful and cha- 
racteristic manner. The language put into the mouth of the 
Athenian envoys is that of pirates and robbers ; as Dionysius of 
Halikarnassus? long ago remarked, intimating his suspicion that 
Thucydidés had so set’out the case for the purpose of discrediting 
the country which had sent him into exile, Whatever may be 
thought of this suspicion, we my at least affirm that the argu- 
ments which he here ascribes to Athens are not in harmony even 
with the defects of the Athenian character. Athenian speakers 
are more open to the charge of equivocal wording, multiplication 
of false pretences, softening down the bad points of their case, 
putting an amiable name upon vicious acts, employing what is pro- 
perly called sophistry where their purpose needs it.’ Now the 
language of the envoy at Mélos, which has been sometimes cited 
as illustrating the immorality of the class or profession (falsely: 
called a school) named Sophists at Athens, is above all thgs 


4 


1 Such is also the opinion of Dr. 
Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. iii, ch, xxiv. p. 


348. 

3. Dionys., Hal. Judic. de Thucydid, 
c. 37-42. p. 906-920 Reisk: compare 
the remarks in his Epistol. ad 
Pompeium, de Pracipuis Historicis, p. 


774 Reisk. 

ὃ Plutarch, Alkibiad, 16. rods ᾿Αθη- 
valous ἀεὶ τὰ mpadtara τῶν ὀνομάτων 
τοῖς ἁμαρτήμασι τιθεμένους, καιδιὰς καὶ 
φιλανθρωπίας.---Τὸ the game, purpose 


Cn. Plutarch, Solon, ο, 15. ’ 
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remarkable for a sort of audacious frankness—a disdain not merely 
of sophistry in the modern sense of the word, byt even of such 
plausible excuse as might have been offered. It has been strangely 
argued as if “the good old plan, That they should take who have 
the power, And they should keep who can”—had been first disco- 
vered and openly promulgated by Athenian sophists: whereas the 
true purpose and value of sophists, even in the modern and worst 
sense of the word (putting aside the perversion of applying that 
sense to the persons called Sophists at Athens), is, to furnish plau- 
sible matter of deceptive justification—so that the strong man may 
be enabled to act upon this “good old plan” as much as he pleases, 
but without avowing it, and while professing fair dealing or just 
retaliation for some imaginary wrong. The wolf in /sop’s fable 
(of the Wolf and the Lamb) speaks like a sophist; the Athenian 
envoy at Mélos speaks in a manner totally unlike a sophist, either 
in the Athenian sense or in the modern sense of the word; we may 
add, unlike an Athenian at all, as Dionysius has observed, # 

Asa matter of fact and practice, it is true that stronger states, 
in Greece and in the contemporary world, did habitually tend, as 
they have tended throughout the course of history down to the 
present day, to enlarge their power at the expense of the weaker. 
Every territory in Greece, except Attica and Arcadia, had been 
seized by conquerors who dispossessed or enslaved the prior inha- 
bitants. We find Brasidas reminding his soldiers of the good 
sword of their forefathers, which had established dominion over 
men far more numerous than thgmselves, as matter of pride and 
glory :' and when we come to the times of Philip and Alexander 
of Macedon, we shall see the lust of conquest reaching a pitch 
never witnessed among free Greeks. Of right thus founded on 
simple superiority of force, there were abundant examples to be 
quoted, as parallels to the Athenian conquest of Mélos: but that 
which is unparalleled is the mode adopted by the Athenian envoy 
of justifying it, or rather of setting aside all justification, looking 
at the actual state of civilization in Greece. A barbarous invader 
casts his sword into the scale in lieu of argument: a civilized con- 
queror is bound by received international morality to furnish some 
justification—a good plea, if he can—a false plea, or sham plea, 
if he has no better. But the Athenian envoy neither copies the 
contemptuous silence of the barbarian nor the smooth lying of the 

we 


ἷ Comppre also what Brasidas says | 86.—!oxvos δικαιώσει, hy ἢ τύχη 
in his speech to the Akanthians, v. | ἔδωκεν, &c. 
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civilized invader, Though coming from the most cultivated city 
in Greece, where the vices prevalent were those of refinement and 
not of barbarism, he disdains the conventional arts of civilized 
diplomacy more than would have been done by an envoy even of 
Argos or Korkyra. He even disdains to mention—what might 
have been said with perfect truth as matter of fact, whatever may 
be thought of its sufficiency as a justification—that the Melians 
had enjoyed for the last fifty years the security of the Aigean 
waters at the cost of Athens and her allies, without any payment 
of their own. . 

So at least he is made to do in the Thucydidean dramatic 
Place which fragment—Mmrov “Arwos (The Capture of Mélos)—if 
the aewrat ΜΘ may parody the title of the lost tragedy of Phryni- 
conertion of CHhUS— “The Capture of Miletus.” And I think a com- 
Thucydides. prehensive view of the history of Thucydidés will suggest 
to us the explanation of this drama, with its powerful and tragical 
effect. ® The capture of Mélos comes immediately before the great 
Athenian expedition against Syracuse, which was resolved upon 
three or four months afterwards, and despatched during the course 
of the following summer. That expedition was the gigantic effort 
of Athens, which ended in the most ruinous catastrophe known to 
ancient history. From such a blow it was impossible for Athens 
to recover. Though crippled, indeed, she struggled against its 
effects with surprising energy; but her fortune went on, in the 
main, declining—yet with occasional moments of apparent restora- 
tion—until her complete prostragen and subjugation by Lysander. 
Now Thucydidés, fust before he gets upon the plane of this 
descending progress, makes ἃ halt, to illustrate the sentiment of 
Athenian power in its most exaggerated, insolent, and cruel mani- 
festation, by his dramatic fragment of the envoys at Melos, It 
will be recollected that Herodotus, when about to describe the 
forward march of Xerxés into Greece, destined to terminate in 
such fatal humiliation—impresses his readers with an elaborate 
idea of the monarch’s insolence and superhuman pride by various 
convergations between him and the courtiers about him, as well as 
by other anecdotes, combined with the overwhelming specifications 
of the muster at Doriskus. Such moral contrasts and juxtaposi- 
tions, espécially that of ruinous reverse following upon overweening 
good fortune, were highly interesting to the Greek mind. And 
Thucydidés—having before him an act of great injustice dnd 
cruelty on the part of Athens, committed exactly at this point of 
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time—has availed himself of the form of dialogue, for once in his 
history, to bring out the sentiments of a disdainful and confident 
conqueror in dramatic antithesis. ‘They are howeter his own sen- 
timents, conceived as suitable to the situation; not those of the 
Athenian envoy—still less, those of the Athenian public—least 
of all, those of that much calumniated class of men, the Athenian 
sophista. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF THE 
. GELONIAN DYNASTY. 


In the preceding chapters, Γ have brought down the general 
history of the Peloponnesian war to the time immediately pre- 
ceding the memorable Athenian expedition against Syracuse, which 
changed the whole face of the war. At this period, and for some 
time to come, the history of the Peloponnesian Greeks becomes 
intimately blended with that of the Sicilian Greeks. But hitherto 
the connexion between the two has been merely occasional, and of 
little reciprocal effect; so that I have thought it for the con- 
venience of the reader to keep the two streams entirely separate, 
omitting the proceedings of Athens in Sicily during the first ten 
years of the war. I now proceed to fill up this blank; to recount 
as much as can be made out of Sicilian events during the interval 
between 461-416 B.c.; and to assign the successive steps whereby 
the Athenians entangled themselves in ambitious projects against 
Syracuse, until they at length came to stake the larger portion of 
their force upon that fatal hazard. 

The extinction of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse,' followed 
Expulsion by the expulsion or retirement of all the other despots 
Getontan throughout the island, left the various Grecian cities to 
from Syra- reorganise themselves in free and self-constituted govern- 
-ofeiher — ments. Unfortunately our memorials @especting this 

other revolution are miserably scanty; but there is enough to 
indicate that it was sometging much more than a change 

from single-headed to popular government. It included, farther, 
transfers on the largest scale both of inhabitants and of property, 
The ‘preceding despots had sent many old citizens into exile, 
transplanted others from one part of Sicily to another, and provided 
settlements for numerous immigrants and: mercenaries devoted to 
their inter@it. Of these proceedings much was reversed, when the 
dynasties were overthrown, so that the personal and proprietary 


ν See above, ch. xlil., for the history of these eventa, I now take np the thread 
from that chapter, 
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revolution was more complicated and perplexing than the political, 
After a period of severe commotion, an ‘acommodation was 
concluded, whereby the adherents of the expelleA dynasty were 
planted partly in the territory of Messéné, partly in the re-estab- 
lished city of Kamarina, in the eastern portion of the southern 
coast, bordering on Syracuse.! 

But though peace was thus re-established, these large mutations 
of inhabitants, first begun by the despots,—and the 
incoherent mixture of races, religious institutions, dialects, 
&c., which was brought about unayoidably during the 
process—left throughoyt Sicily a feeling of local insta- 
bility, very different from the long traditional tenures in Pelopon- 
nesus and Attica, and numbered by foreign enemies among the 
elements of its weakness.’ The wonder indeed rather is, that such 
real and powerful causes of disorder were soon so efficaciously 
controlled by the popular governments, that the half-century now 
approaching was decidedly the most prosperous and undisturbed 
period in the history of the island. 


Large 
changes of 
resident ine 
habitants— 
effects of 
this fact. 


1 Mr. Mitford, in the spirit which is 
usual with him, while enlarging upon 
the suffering occasioned by this exten- 
sive revolution both of inhabitants and 
of property throughout Sicily, takes no 
notice of the cause in which it originated 
viz. the number of foreign mercenaries 
whom the Gelonian dynasty had brought 
in and enrolled as new citizens (Gelon 
alone having brought in 10,000, Diodor, 
xi. 72), and the number of exiles whom 
they had banished and dispossessed. 

I will here notice only one of his mis- 


representations respecting the events of 


this period, because it is definite as well 


as important (vol. iv. p. 9. chap. xviii. 


sect, 1). 

“But thus (he ) in every little 
state, lands were left to become public 
property, or to be assigned to new indj 
vidual owners. Everywhere, then, th 
favourite measure of democracy, the equa 
division of the lands of the state, was resolved 
upon: @ measure impossible to be per- 
fectly executed; impossible to be main- 
tained as executed ; and of very doubt- 
ful advantage, if it could be perfectly 
executed and perfectly maintained.” 

Again—sect. iii. p. 23, he speaks of 
‘that incomplete and iniquitous parti- 
tion of lands,” &c. 

Now, upon this we may remark— 

1. The equal division of the lands of 
the state, here affirmed by Mr. Mitford, 
ig a pure fancy of its own. He has no 


authority for it whatever. Diodorus 
says (xi. 76) κατεκληρούχησαν τὴν χώ- 
ραν, &c.; and again (xi. 86) he speaks 
of τὸν ἀναδασμὸν τῆς χώρας, the re-divt- 
sion of the territory: but respecting 
equality of division—not one word does 
he say. Nor can any principle of divi- 
sion, in this case, be less probable than 
equality. For one of the great motives 
of the re-division, was to provide for 
those exiles who had been dispossessed 
by the Gelonian dynasty: and these 
men would receive lots, greater or less, 
on the ground of compensation for loss, 
greater or less as it might have been. 
Besides, immediately after the re divi- 
sion, we find rich and poor mentioned 
just as before (xi, 86). 

ὦ, Next Mr. Mitford calls ‘the equal 
division of all the lands of the state” 
the fuvourite measure of democracy. This 
is an assertion not less incorrect. Not 
a single democracy in Greece (so far as 
my knowledge extends) can be produced 
in whieh such equal partition is ever 
known to have been carried into effect, 
In the Athenian democracy, especially, 
not only there existed constantly great 
inequality of landed με ΡΒ», but the 
oath annually taken by the Popular He- 
liastic judges had a special clause, pro 
teating emphatically against re-division 
of the land or extinction of debts, 

2 Thucyd. vi. 17. 
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- The southern coast of Sicily was occupied (beginning from the 
westward) by Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Kamarina. Then 
came Syracuse, possessing the south-eastern cape, and the southern 
portion of the eastern coast: next, on the eastern coast, Leontini, 
Katana, and Naxos: Measséné, on the strait adjoining Italy. The 
centre of the island, and even much of the northern coast, was 
occupied by the non-Hellenic Sikels and Sikaiis: on this coast, 
Himera was the only Grecian city. Between Himera and Cape 
Lilybeum, the western corner of the island was occupied by 
the non-Hellenic cities of Egesta and Eryx, and by the Car- 
thaginian seaports, of which Panormus (Palermo) was the 
principal. 

Of these various Grecian cities, all independent, Syracuse was 
Relative the first in power, Agrigentum the second. The causes 
condition of gbove noticed, disturbing the first commencement of 
cittes, popular governments in all of them, were most powerfully 
digsensions operative at Syracuse. We do not know the particulars 
Ostractsm Οἱ the democratical constitution which was there esta- 
abandoned, blished, but its stability was threatened by more than 
one antbitious pretender, eager to seize the sceptre of Gelo and 
Hiero. The most prominent among these pretenders was Tynda- 
rion, who employed a considerable fortune in distributing largesses 
and procuring.partisans among the poor. His political designs 
were at length so openly manifested, that he was brought to trial, 
condemned, and put to death; yet not without an abortive insur- 
rection of his partisans to rescue him. After several leading 
citizens had tried and failed in a similar manner, the people 
thought it expedient to pass a law similar to the Athenian 
ostracism, authorising the infliction of temporary preventive banish- 
ment:' Under this law several powerful citizengggere actually and 
speedily banished ; and such was the abuse δῦ new engine 
by the political parties in thageity, that men of conspicuous 
position are said to have becom@afraid of meddling with public 
affairs. ‘Thus put in practice, the institution is said to have given 
rise to new political contentions not less violent than those which it 
checked, insomuch that the Syracusans found themselves obliged’to 
repeal the law not long after its introduction. We should. have 
been gi.to learn some particulars concerning this political 
experiment, beyond the meagre abstract given by Diodorus—-and 


- 1 Diodor. xi, 86, 87. The institution the citizen intended to be banished waa 
at Syracuse was called the petalism, be- written upon a leaf of olive, instead of a 
cause in taking the votes, the name of shell or potsherd. 
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especially to know the precautionary securities by which the 
application of the ostracising sentence was restrained at Syracuse. 
Perhaps no care was taken to copy the checks and formalities 
rovided by Kleisthenés at Athens. Yet under all circumstances, 
the institution, though tutelary if reserved for its proper emer- 
gencies, was eminently open to abuse, so that we jave no reason 
to wonder that abuse occurred, especially at a period of great 
violence and discord. The wonder rather is, that it was so little 
abused at Athens. 

Although the ostracism (or petalism) at Syracuse was speedily 
discontinued, it may probably have left a salutary power ana 
impression behind, as far as we can judge from the fact pif or 
that new pretenders to despotism are not hereafter men- Syrcue. 
tioned. The republic increases in wealth and manifests an 
energetic action in foreign affairs, ‘The Syracusan admiral 
Phajllus was despatched with a powerful fleet to repress 
the piracies of the Tyrrhenian maritime towns, and 6 
after ravaging the island of Elba, returned home, under the 
suspicion of having been bought off by bribes from the enemy ; on 
which accusation he was tried and banished—-a second ‘fleet of 
sixty triremes under Apellés being sent to the same regions. The 
new admiral not only plundered many parts of the Tyrrhenian 
coast, but also carried his ravages into the island of Corsica 
(at that time a Tyrrhenian possession), and reduced the island of 
Elba completely. His return was signalised by a large number of 
captives and a rich booty.’ . 

Meanwhile the great antecedent revolutions, among the Grecian 
cities in Sicily, had raised a new spirit among the Sikels 5.6. 452 
of the interior, and inspired the Sikel prince Duketius, a Sikels in the 


interior of 
man of spirit argpability, with large ideas of aggrandise- δοῖεν 
ment. Many exiled Greeks having probably sought ser- Dukettus— 


vice with him, it was either by jheir suggestion, or from the new 
having hituself caught the spirit Of Hellenic improvement, of Paks. 
that he commenced the plan of bringing the petty Sikel communi- 
ties into something like city-life and collective co-operation. 
Having acquired glory by the capture of the Grecian town of 
Morgantina, he induced all the Sikel communities (with the 
exception of Hybla) to enter into a sort of federativé compact. 
Next, in order to obtain a central point for the new organization, 
he transferred his own little town from the hill top, called Mena, 


1 Diodor. xi. 87, 88. 
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down to a convenient spot of the neighbouring plain, near to 
the sacred precinct of the gods called Paliki.! As the veneration 
paid to these gods, determined in part by the striking volcanic 
manifestations in the neighbourhood, rendered this plain ἃ suitable 
point of attraction for Sikels generally, Duketius was enabled 
to establish a cgnsiderable new city of Paliké, with walls of large 
circumference, and an ample range of adjacent land which he dis- 
tributed among a numerous Sikel population, probably with some 
Greeks intermingled. 

The powerful position which Duketius had thus acquired 
n.0.451. 18 attested by the aggressive character of his measures, 
Exptotgof intended gradually to recover a portion at least of that 
heicdefeoea ground which the Greeks had appropriated at the 
the peer, expense of the indigenous population. ‘The Sikel town 
of the sym of Ennesia had been seized by the Hieronian Greeks 
sperehin, expelled from A‘tna, and had received from them the 
to Corinth. name of Aitna:? Duketius now found means to recon- 
quer it, after ensnaring by stratagem the leading magistrate. He 
was next bold enough to invade the territory of the Agrigentines, 
and to besiege one of their country garrisons called Motyum. 
We are impressed with a high idea of his power when we learn 
that the Agrigentines, while marching to relieve the place, thought 
it necessary to invoke aid from the Syracusans, who sent to them 
a fore under Bolkon. Over this united force Duketius gained 
a victory—~in consequence of the treason or cowardice of Bolkon, 
as the Syracusans believed—insomuch that they condemned him to 
death. In the succeeding year, however, the good fortune of the 
Sikel prince changed. The united army of these two powerful 
cities raised the blockade of Motyum, completely defeated him in 
,the field, and dispersed all his forces. Findingshimself deserted 
by his comrades and even on the point of being betrayed, he took 
the desperate resolution of casting himself upon the mercy of the 
Syracusans. He rode off by night to the gates of Syracuse, 
entered the city unknown, and sat down as a suppliant on the altar 
in the’ agora, surrendering himself together with all his territory. 
A spectacle thus unexpected brought together a crowd of Syracuse 
citizens, exciting ip them the strongest emotions: and when 

1 i Ὁ Ἐν πεδίῳ πεπόλιστο, πό, : 
oie ST, Bryer le κττο 
Seaription of Dardanus in the Iliad, Compare Plato, De Legg. iii. p. 681, 


Κτίσσε δὲ Δαρδανίην, ἐπεὶ οὕπω Ἰλιὸς ἱρὴ ? Diodor. xi, 78. 
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the magistrates convened the assembly for the purpose of deciding 
his fate, the voice of mercy was found paramount, in spite of the 
contrary recommendations of some of the political’leaders. The 
most respected among the elder citizens—earnestly recommending 
mild treatment towards a foe thus fallen and suppliant, coupled 
with scrupulous regard not to bring upon the city the avenging 
hand of Nemesis—found their appeal to the generous sentiment of 
the people welcomed by one unanimous cry of “Save the sup- 
pliant.”’ Duketius, withdrawn from the altar, was sent off to 
Corinth under his engagement to live there quietly for the future ; 
the Syracusans providing for his comfortable maintenance. 

Amidst the cruelty habitual in ancient warfare, this remarkable 
incident excites mingled surprise and admiration. Doubt- Duretius 
less the lenient nnpulse of the people mainly arose from pale shl 
their seeing Duketius actually before them in suppliant Sicly. 
posture at their altar, instead of being called upon to determine 
his fate in his absence—just as the Athenian people were in like 
manner moved by the actual sight of the captive Dorieus, and 
induced. to spare his life, on an occasion which will be hereafter 
recounted.* If in some instances the assembled people, obeying 
the usual ‘vehemence of multitudinous sentiment, carried severities 
to excess,—so, in other cases, ag well as in this, the appeal to their 
humane impulses will be found to have triumphed over prudential 
regard for future security. Such was the fruit which the Syra- 
cusans reaped for sparing Duketius, who, after residing a year or 
two at Corinth, violated his parole. Pretending to have rgeived 
an order from the oracle, he assembled a number of colonists, 
whom he conducted into Sicily to found a city at Kalé Akté on 
the northern coast belonging to the Sikels, We cannot doubt that 
when the Syracysans found in what manner their lenity was 
requited, the speakers who had recommended severe treatment 
would take great credit on the score of superior foresight,’ 


εἰ Diodor, xi. 91, 92. Ὁ δὲ δῆμος ὥσ- 
περ τινι μιᾷ φωνῇ σώζειν ἅπαντες ἐβόων 
τὸν ἱκέτην. 
? Xenophon, Hellen. i. ὅ, 19; Pausa- 
nias, vi, 7, 2. 
* Mr. Mitford recounts as follows the 
return of Duketius to Sicily-——‘‘ The Sy- 
racusan chiefs brought back Ducetius 
from Corinth, apparently to make him 
instrumental to their own views for ad- 
vancing the power of their common- 
wealth. They permitted, or rather en- 
couraged, him to establish a colony of 


mixed people, Greeks and Sicels, at Calé 
Acté, on the northern coast of the. is- 
land” (ch, xviii, sect. i. vol. iv. p. 13), 
The statement that ‘the Syracusana 
brought back Duketius, or encouraged 
him to come back or to found the colony 
of Kalé Acté,” is a complete ‘departure 
from Diodorus on the part of Mr. Mit- 
ford; who transforms a breach of parole 
on the part of the Sikel prince into an 
ambitious manceuvre on the part of the 
Syracusan democracy. The words of Di- 
odorus, the only authority in the case, 
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«But. the return of this energetic enemy was not the only mischief 
sive. which the Syracusans suffered. Their resolution to 
Genquests of spard Duketius had been adopted without the concur- 

racuse in . . 
pelaterorof TenICe of the Agrigentines, who had helped to conquer 
of Daketinan him; and the latter, when they saw him again in the 
island and again formidable, were so indignant that they declared 
war against Syracuse. A standing jealousy prevailed between 
these two great cities, the first and second powers in Sicily.’ War 
actually broke out between them, wherein other Greek cities took 
part. After lasting some time, with various’ acts of hostility, and 
especially a serious defeat of the Agrigentines at the river Himera, 
thes# latter solicited and obtained peace.! The discord between 
the two cities however had left leisure to Duketius to found the 
city of Kalé Akté, and to make some progress in re-establishing 
his ascendency over the Sikels, in which operation he was over- 
taken by death. He probably left no successor to carry on his 
plans, so that the Syracusans, pressing their attacks vigorously, 
reduced many of the Sikel townships in the island—re- 
gaining his former conquest Morgantiné, and subduing 
even the strong position and town called Trinakia,? after a brave 
and desperate resistance on the part of the inhabitants. 

By this large accession both of subjects and of tribute, combined 
with her recent victory over Agrigentum, Syracuse was 
elevated to the height of power, and began to indulge 
schemes for extending her ascendency throughout the island: with 
which. view her horsemen were doubled in number, and one 
hundred new triremes were constructed.® Whether any, or shat 
steps were taken to realise her designs, our historian does not tell 


B.0, 440, 


36, 439, 


are dg follows (xii. 8):---Οὗτος δὲ (Duke- | Respecting this town of Trinakia, 
tius) ὀλίγον χρόνον μείνας ἐν τῇ Κορίνθῳ, | known only from the passage of Diodo- 
τὰς ὁμολογίας ἕλνσε, καὶ προσ- | rus here, Paulmier (as cited in Wessel- 
ποιησάμενος χρησμὸν ὑπὸ τῶν θεῶν ἑαυτῷ | ing’s note), as well as Mannert (Geogra- 
δεδόσθαι, κτίσαι τὴν Καλὴν ᾿Ακτὴν ἐν] phie der Griechen und Romer, Ὁ, x, ch. 
Σικελίᾳ, κατέπλευσεν els τὴν νῆσον μετὰ xv. p. 446), intimate some scepticism ; 
πολλῶν οἰκητόρων" συνεπελάβοντο δὲ καὶ | which I share so far as to believe that 
τῶν Σικελῶν τινες, ἐν οἷς ἦν καὶ ᾿Αρχωνί- | Diodorus has greatly overrated its mag- 
δηὲ, ὁ τῶν Ἑρβιταίων δυναστεύων. Οὗτος | nitude and importance. 
μὲν αὖν περὶ τὸν οἰκισμὸν τῆς Καλῆς ᾽᾿Ακ- ͵)Ξ͵ Nor can it be true, as Diodorus af- 
τῆς ἐγίνετο' ᾿Ακραγαντῖνοι δὲ, ἅμα μὲν firma, that Trinakia was the only Sikel 
φθθνοῦντες τοῖς Xvpaxovolois, ἅμα δ' éy- | township remaining unsubdued by the 
καλούντες: αὐτοῖς ὅτι “Δουκέτιον ὄντα xoi- | Syracusans, and that, after conquering 
νὸν πολέμιον διέσωσαν ἄνεν τῆς | that placc, they had subdued them all. 
᾿Ακραγαντίνων γνώμη", wédeuoy | We know that there were no inconsider 
ἐξήνεγκαν τοῖς Συρακουσίοις. able number of independent ‘Sikels, at 
1 Diodorfxli. 8. . the time of the Athenian invasion of 
* Diodor, xii. 29. ‘For the reconquest | Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 88; vii. 2). 
of Morganting, see Thucyd. ivy. 65. | 8 Diodor, xii. 80, 
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us. But the position of Sicily remains the same at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war : Syracuse, the first tity as to power— 
indulging in ambitious dreams, if not in ambitiofs aggressions ; 
Agrigentum, a jealous second, and almost a rival ; the remaining 
Grecian states maintaining their independence, yet not without 
mistrust and apprehension. 

Though the particular phenomena of this period, however, have 
not come to our knowledge, we see enough to prove that Prosperity 
it was one of great prosperity for Sicily. The wealth, Agrigenum, 
commerce, and public monuments of Agrigentum, especially, 
appear to have even surpassed those of the Syracusans. Her 
trade with Carthage and the African coast was both extensiv@ and 
profitable ; for at this time neither the vine nor the olive were 
much cultivated in Libya, and the Carthaginians derived their 
wine and oil from the southern territory of Sicily,’ particularly 
that uf Agrigentum. The temples of the city, among which that 
of Olympic Zeus stood foremost, were on the grandest scale 
of magnificence, surpassing everything of the kind in Sicily. The 
population of the city, free as well as slave, was very great: the 
aumnber uf rich men, keeping chariots, and competing for the prize 
at the Olympic games, was renowned—not less than the accumu- 
lation of works of art, statues and pictures,? with manifold insignia 
ot ornament and luxury. All this is particularly brought to our 
notice, because of the frightful catastrophe which desolated 
Agrigentum in 406 πιο. from the hands of the Carthaginians» It 
was im the interval which we are now describing, thgt such 
prosperity was accumulated; doubtless not in Agrigentum alone, 
but more cr less throughout all the Grecian cities of the 
island, 

Nor was it only in material prosperity that they were distin- 
guished. At this time, the intellectual movement in Inteliectn 
some of the Italian and Sicilian towns was very consider- stily— Em. 
able. The inconsiderable town of Elea in the Gulf of ‘Tistas— 
Poseidonia nourished two of the greatest speculative Gorgas, 
philosophers in Greece—Parmenidés and Zeno. Empedoklés of 
Agrigentum was hardly less eminent in the same department, yet 
combining with it a political and practical efficiency. ‘The popular 
character of the Sicilian governments stimulated the cultivation of 
rhetorical studies, wherein not only Empedoklés and Pélus at 
Agrigentum, but Tisias and Korax at Syracuse, and still more, 


' Diodor, xiii. 81, 4 Piodor. xiii. 82, 83, 90, 
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Gotgias at Leontini—acquired great reputation.! ‘ihe constitution 
established at Agrifentuin after the dispossession of the Theronian 
dynasty was δῇ first notsthoroughly democratical, the principal 
authority residing in a large Senate of One Thotsand members. 
We are told even that an ambitious club of citizens were aiming 
at the re-establishment of a despotism, when Empedoklés, availing 
himself of wealth and high position, took the lead in a popular 
opposition; so as not only to defeat this intrigue, but also & put 
down the Senate of One Thousand and render the government 
completely democratical. His influence over the people was 
enhanced by the vein of mysticism, and pretence to miraculous or 
divitigsendowments, which accompanied his philosophical specu- 
lations, in a manner similar to Pythagoras.? ‘The same combina- 
tion of rhetoric with metaphysical speculation appears also in 
Gorgias of Leontini; whose celebrity as a teacher throughout 
Greece was both greater and earlier than that of any one else. It 
was a similar demand for popular speaking in the assembly and the 
judicatures which gave encouragement to the rhetorical teachers 
Tisias and Korax at Syracuse. 
In such state of material prosperity, popular politics, and 
intellectual activity, the Sicilian towns were found at the 
τ ἰδεῖν con: breaking out of the great struggle between Athens and 
tion and : ἢ 
proceedings the Peloponnesian confederacy in 431 Bo. In that 
breaking out struggle the Italian and Sicilian Greeks had no direct 
ponnguan concern, nor anything to fear from the ambition of 
wan S12 Athens; who, though she had founded Thurii in 443 
B.C., appears to have never aimed at any political ascendency even 
éver that town—much less anywhere else on the coast. But 
the Sicilian Greeks, though forming a system apart in their own 
island, from which it suited the dominant policy of Syracuse 
to exclude all foreign interference*—-were yet connected by 
sympathy, and on one side even by alliances, with the two main 
streams of Hellenic politics Among the allies of Sparta were 


Bicilian clties 


1 See Aristotle as cited by Cicero, 
Brut. co. 12; Plato, Pheedr. p. 267, 6, 
113, 114; Dionys, Halic. Judicium de 
Isccrate, p, 534 R, and Epist. 11. ad 
Ammaum, p. 792; also Quintilian, iii, 
1, 125. According to Cicero (de Inven- 
tione, ii, 2), the treatises of these an- 
cient rhetoricians (" usque 8 principe illo 
et inventore Tisid') had been super- 
seded by Aristotle, whe had collected 
them carefully, ‘“‘ nominatim,” and had 
improved upon their expositions, Dio- 


nysius laments that they had been 80 
superseded (Epist. ad Amme@. p. 722). 
Diogenes, Laert, viii. 64-71; Sey- 

fert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, sect. ii. 
P. 70; Ritter, Geschichte der Alten Phi- 
osophis, vol. i. ch. vi. p, 533 segg. 

® Thucyd. iv. 61-64, This is the 
tenor of the speech delivered by Her- 
mokratés at the congress οὗ Gela in the 
eighth year of the Peloponnesian war, 
His language is remarkable: he calls all 
non-Sicilian Greeks ἀλλοφύλους. 


‘ie 
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numbered alr most of the Dorian cities of Sicily—Syracuse 
Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus; perhaps Himera and Mes- 
séné—together with Lokri and Tarentum fn ItAly: among the 
allies, of Athetfs, perhaps, the Chalkidic or Ionic Rhegium in 
Italy! Whether the Ionic cities in Sicily—Naxos, Katana, and 
Leontini—were at this time united with Athens by any special 
treaty, is very doubtful. But if we examine the state of politics 
priorto the breaking out of the war, it will be found that the 
connexion of the Sicilian cities on both sides with Central Greece 
was rather one of sympathy and tendency, than of pronounced 
obligation and action. The Dorian Sicilians, though doubtless 
sharing the antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to ‘Adhens, 
had never been called upon for any co-operation with Sparta; nor 
had the Tonic Sicilians yet learned to look to Athens for protection 
against their powerful neighbour, Syracuse. 

It was the memorable quarrel between Corinth and Korkyra, 
and the intervention of Athens in that quarrel (ΒΟ. 433- 


Relations 
432), which brought the Sicilian parties one step nearer Sihcncand 
to co-operation in the Peloponnesian quarrel, in two steel by 
different ways ; first, by exciting the most violent anti- jhe auerre! 
Athenian war-spirit in Corinth, with whom the Sicilian forint and, 
Dorians held their chief commerce and sympathy—next, the ter 
by providing a basis fur the action of Athenian maritime Athens. 


force in Italy and Sicily, which would have been impracticable 
without an established footing in Korkyra. But Plutarch (whom 
most historians have followed) is mistaken, and is contradicted by 
Thucydidés, when he ascribes to the Athenians at this time 
ambitious projects in Sicily of the nature of those which they came 
to conceive seven or eight years afterwards. At the outbreak, and 
for some years before the outbreak, of the war, the policy of 


1 The inscription in Boeckh’s Corpus 
Inseriptt. (No. 74. Part I. p. 112) re- 
lating to the alliance between Athens 
and Rhegium, conveys little certain in- 
formation. Boeckh refers it to a cove- 
nant concluded in the archonship of 
Apseudés at Athens (Olymp. 86, 4. B.C. 
433-432, the year before the Pelopon- 
nesian war), renewing an alliance which 
was even then of old date. But it ap- 
pears to me that the supposition of a 
renewal is only his own conjecture: and 
even the name of the archon, Apseudés, 
which he has reatored by a plausible 
conjecture, can hardly be considered as 
certain, 

If we could believe the story in Jus- 


VOL, v. ele 


tin iv. 3, Rhegium must have ceased to 
be Ionic before the Peloponnesian war, 
He states, that in a sedition at Rhegium, 
one of the parties called in auxiliaries 
from Himera, These Himerzan exiles 
having first destroyed the enemies against 
whom they were invoked, next mas- 
sacred the friends who had invoked them 
— ‘ausi facinus nulli tyranno compa- 
randum.” They married the Rhegine 
women, ‘and seized the city for them- 
selves, 

I do not know what to make of this 
story, which neither appears noticed in 
Thucydidés, nor seems to consist with 
what he tells us. 
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Athens was purely conservative, and that of her enegges aggressive, 
as I have shown in a former chapter. At that moment Sparta and 
Corinth anticip&ted large assistance from the Sicilian Dorians, in 
ships of war, in money, and in provisions ; while the value of Korkyra 
as an ally of Athens consisted in affording facilities for obstructing 
such reinforcements, far more than from any anticipated conquests.' 

In the spring of 431 3.c, the Spartans, then organising their 


Expecta- first inyasion of Attica and full of hope that #thens 
tions enter- ‘ . 

tained γ WOuld be crushed in one or two campaigns, contemplated 
aifrom the building of a vast fleet of 500 ships of war among 


the SiciHan 
Doriana, at 
the begjn- 
ning ofthe 
Pelepon* 
nesian war, 
Eapecta- 
tions not 
realised, 


the confederacy. A considerable portion of this charge 
was intposed upon the Italian and Sicilian Dorians, and 
a contribution in money besides; with instructions to 
refrain from any immediate declaration against Athens 
until their fleet should be ready.? Of such expected 
succour, indeed, little was ever realised in any way; in ships, 
nothing at all. But the expectations and orders of Sparta show, 
that here as elsewhere, she was then on the offensive, and Athens 
only on the defensive. Probably the Corinthians had encouraged 
the expectation of ample reinforcements from Syracuse and the 
neighbouring towns,—a hope which must have contributed largely 


1 Thucyd. i, 36. 

2 Thucyd, ii. 7, Kal Λακεδαιμονίοις 
μὲν, πρὸς ταῖς αὐτοῦ ὑπαρχούσαις, ἐξ Ira- 
λίας καὶ Σικελίας τοῖς τἀκείνων ἑλομένοις, 
ναῦς ἐπετάχθησαν ποιεῖσθαι κατὰ μέγεθος 
τῶν πόλεων, ὡς ἐς τὸν πάντα ἀριθμὸν 
πεντακοσίων νεῶν ἐσόμενον, ἄο. 

Respecting the construction of this 
perplexing passage, read the notes of 
Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Goller: com- 
pare Poppo, ad Thucyd. vol. i. ch, xv, 

{81 


I agree with Dr. Arnold and Géller 
in rejecting the construction of αὐτοῦ 
with ἐξ ᾿Ιταλίας καὶ Σικελίας, in the 
sense of ‘‘those ships which were in 
Peloponnesus from Italy and Sicily.” 
This would be untrue in point of fact, 
as they observe: there were no Sicilian 
ships of war in Peloponnesus, 

Nevertheless I think (differing from 
them) that αὐτοῦ is not a pronoun re- 
ferring to ἐξ ᾿Ιταλίας καὶ Σικελίας, but 
is used in contrast with those words, and 
really means ‘‘in or about Pelopon- 
nesus.” It was contemplated that new 
ships should be built in Sicily and Italy 
of sufficient number to make the total 
fleet of the Lacedemonian confederacy 
(including the triremes already in Pelo- 


ponnesus) equal to 500 sail. But it was 
never contemplated that the triremes in 
Italy and Sicily alone should amount to 
500 sail, as Dr, Arnold (in my judge- 
ment, erroneously) imagines, Five hun- 
dred sail for the entire confederacy 
would be a prodigious total: 500 sail 
for Sicily and Italy alone, would be 
incredible. 

To construe the sentence as it stands 
now (putting aside the conjecture of 
νῆες instead of vais, or ἐπετάχθη instead 
of ἐπετάχθησαν, which would make it 
run smoothly), we must admit the sup- 
position of a break or double construc- 
tion, such as sometimes occurs in Thu- 
cydidés. The sentence begins with one 
form of construction and concludes with 
another. We must suppose (with Giller) 
that af πόλεις is understood as the no- 
wninative case to ἐπετάχθησαν, The 
dative cases (Aaxedarpovlois—édropévots) 
are to be considered, I apprehend, as 
governed by νῆες ἐπετάχθησαν : that is, 
these dative cases belong to the firat 
form of construction, which Thucydidés 
has not carried out. The sentence is 
begun as if νῆες ἐπετάχθησαν were in- 
tended to follow, 
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to the confidggce with which | began the struggle. What 
were the causes which prevented it from being realised, we are 
not distinctly told; and we find Hermokratés thé Syracusan re- 
proaching his countrymen fifteen years afterwards (immediately 
before the great Athenian expedition against Syracuse) with their 
antecedent apathy.' But it is easy to see, that as the Sicilian 
Greeks had no direct interest in the contest—neither wrongs to 
avenge, nor dangers to apprehend, from Atheng—nor any habit 
of obeying requisitions from Sparta; so they might naturally 
content themselves with expressions of sympathy and promises of 
aid im case of need, without taxing themselves to the enormous 
extent which it pleased Sparta to impose, for purposes both aggres- 
sive and purely Peloponnesian. Perhaps the leading men in Syfa- 
cuse, from attachment to Corinth, may have sought to act upon 
the order. But no similar motive would be found operative either 
at Agrigentum or at Gela or Selinus. 

Though the order was not executed, however, there can be 
little doubt that it was publicly announced and threat- ‘ne portan 
ened, thus becoming known to the Ionic cities in Sicily §ith¢ attack 
as well as to Athens; and that it weighed materially in (elonim 
determining the latter afterwards to assist those cities, Sy. 
when they sent to invoke her aid. Instead of despatching their 
forces to Peloponnesus, where they had nothing to gain, the Sicilian 
Dorians preferred attacking the Ionic cities in their own island, 
whose territory they might have reasonable hopes of conquering 
and appropriating-—Naxos, Katana, and Leontini. These cities 
doubtless sympathised with Athens in her struggle against Sparta ; 
yet, far from being strong enough to assist her or to threaten their 
Dorian neighbours, they were unable to defend themselves without 
Athenian aid. They were assisted by the Dorian city of Kama- 
rina, which was afraid of her powerful border city Syracuse—and 
by Rhegium in Italy ; while Lokri in Italy, the bitter enemy of 
Rhegium, sided with Syracuse against them. In the fifth summer 
of the war, finding themselves blockaded by sea and confined to 
their walls, they sent to Athens, both to entreat succour as allies’ 
and Tonians—and to represent that if Syracuse succeeded in crush- 
ing them, she and the other Dorians in Sicily would forthwith 
send over the positive aid which the Peloponnesians had so long 
been invoking. The eminent rhetor Gorgias of Leontini, whose 
peculiar style of speaking is said to have been new to the Athe- 
nian assembly, and to have produced a powerful effect, was at the 

' Thucyd, vi. 34: compare iii, 86, 2 Thucyd. vi, 86. 
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head of this embassy. It is certain that this rhetq procured for 
himself numerous pupils and Jarge gains not merely in Athens, 
but in many othfer towns of Central Greece,' though it is exagge- 
ration to ascribe to his pleading the success of the present application. 

Now the Athenians had a real interest as well in protecting 


85.0.42. these Ionic Sicilians from being conquered by the Dorians 
The fone [ἢ the island, as in obstructing the transport of Sicilian 
Sicity souctt COMM tg, Peloponnesus: and they sent twenty triremes 
aid from under Lachés and Charceadés,—with instructions, while 
nance, accomplishing these objects, to ascertain the possibility 
quem ser Of going beyond the defensive, and making conquests. 
laches, Taking station at Rhegium, Lachés did something to- 


watds rescuing the Lonic cities in part from their maritime block- 
ade, and even undertook an abortive expedition against the Lipari 
isles, which were in alliance with Syracuse. Throughout the 
no.426. ensuing year, he pressed the war in the neighbourhood of 
Rhegium and Mésséné, his colleague Charoeadés being slain. 
Attacking Myle in the Messenian territory, he was fortunate 
enough to gain so decisive an advantage over the troops of Mes- 
séné, that that city itself capitulated to him, gave hostages, and 
enrolled itself as ally of Athens and the Ionic cities? He also 
contracted an alliance with the non-Hellenic city of Egesta, in 
the north-west portion of Sicily, and he invaded the territory of 
Lokri, capturing one of the country forts on the river Halex :4 
after which, in a second debarkation, he defeated a Lokrian de- 
tachment under Proxenus, But he was unsuccessful in an expe- 
dition into the interior of Sicily against Inéssus. This was a 
native Sikel township, held in coercion by a Syracusan garrison 
in the acropolis ; which the Athenians vainly attempted to storm, 
being repulsed with loss.® Lachés concluded his operations in 
the autumn by an ineffective incursion on the territory of Himera 
and on the Lipari isles. On returning to Rhegium at the begin- 


ning of the ensuing year (8.0. 425), he found Pythodérus already 
arrived from Athens to supersede him.* 


1 Thucyd. ili. 86; Diodor. xii. 53; 
Plato, Hipp. Maj. p. 282. B. It is re- 
markable that Thucydidés, though he 
is said (with much probability) to have 
been among the pupils of Gorgias, makes 
no mention of that rhetor personally as 
among the envoys. Diodorue probably 
copied from Ephorus the pupil of Iso- 
kratés. Among the writers of the Iso- 
kratean achool, the persons of distin- 
guished rhetors, and their supposed 


political efficiency, counted for much 
more than in the estimation of Thucy- 
didés, Pausanias (vi. 17, 3) speaks of 
Tisias also as having been among the 
envoys in this celebrated legation. 

* Thueyd. iii, 88; Diodor, xii. 54. 

3 Thucyd. ini, 90; vi. 6. 

* Thucyd. iii. 99. 

ὃ Thucyd, iii, 103, 

§ Thucyd. iii. 115. 
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That officef*had come as the forgrunner of a more considerable 
expedition, tatended to arrive in the spring under Eury- g.ona ex 
medon and Sophoklés, who were to command in conjunc- rage 
tion with himself. The Lonic cities in Sicily, finding the ‘hedrus 
squadron under Lachés insufficient to render them a match for 
their enemies at sea, had been emboldened to send a second 
embassy to Athens, with request for farther reinforcements—at 
the same time makifig increased efforts to enlarge their own naval 
force. It happened that at this moment the Athenians had no 
special employment elsewhere for their fleet, which they desired 
to keep in constant practice. ‘They accordingly resolved to send 
to Sicily forty additional triremes, in full hopes of bringing the 
contest to a speedy close. ‘a 

Karly in the ensuing spring, Eurymedon and Sophoklés started 
from Athens for Sicily in command of this squadron, 80. 42s. 
with instructions to afford relief at Korkyra in their way, and with 
Demosthenés on board to act on the coast of Peloponnesus, It 
was this fleet which, in conjunction with the land forces under the 
command of Kleon, making a descent almost by accident on the 
Laconian coast at Pylus, achieved for Athens the most signal 
success of the whole war—the capture of the Lacedemonian hop- 
lites in Sphakteria.? But the fleet was so long occupied, first in 
the blockade of that island, next in operations at Korkyra, that it 
did not reach Sicily until about the month of September.’ 

Such delay, eminently advantageous for Athens generally, was 
fatal to her hopes of success in Sicily during the whole indecisive 
summer. For Pythodérus, acting only with the fleet ucar Mes 
previously commanded by Lachés at Rhegium, was not Khegium. 
merely defeated in a descent upon Lokri, but experienced a more 
irreparable loss by the revolt of Messéné ; which had surrendered 
to Lachés a few months before, and which, together with Rhegium, 
had given to the Athenians the command of the strait. Apprised 
of the coming Athenian fleet, the Syracusans were anxious to 
deprive them of this important base of operations against the 
island ; and a fleet of twenty sail,—half Syracusan, half Lokrian— 
was enabled by the concurrence of a party in Messéné to seize 
the town. It would appear that the Athenian fleet was then at 
Rhegium, but that town was at the same time threatened by the 
entrance of the entire land force of Lokri, together with a body 
of Rhegine exiles: these latter were even not without hopes of 


* Thueyd. iii, 115. 3. See ch. 111. 3 Thucyd. iv. 48. 
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obtaining admission by means,of a favourable party in the town. 
Thoagh such hopes were disappointed, yet the divertln prevented 
all succour from Rhegium to Messéné, The latter town now 
served as a harbour for the fleet hostile to Athens,) which was 
speedily reinforced to more than thirty sail, and began maritime 
operations forthwith, in hopes of crushing the Athenians and cap- 
turing Rhegium, before Eurymedon should arrive. But the Athe- 
nians, though they had only sixteen triremes’together with eight 
others from Rhegium, gained a decided victory—in an action 
brought on accidentally for the possession of a merchantman sailing 
through the strait. They put the enemy’s ships to flight, and 
drove them to seek refuge, some under protection of the Syra- 
cusan land-force at Cape Pelérus near Messéné, others under the 
Lokrian force near Rhegium—each as they best could, with the 
loss of one trireme.? *This defeat so broke up the scheme of Lo- 
krian operations against the latter place, that their land-force 
retired from the Rhegine territory, while the whole defeated 
squadron was reunited on the opposite coast under Cape Pelorus. 
Here the ships were moored close on shore under the protection 
of the land-force, when the Athenians and Rhegines came up to 
attack them ; but without success, and even with the loss of one 
trireme which the men on shore contrived to seize and detain by a 
grappling iron; her crew escaping by swimming to the vessels of 
their comrades. Having repulsed the enemy, the Syracusans got 
aboard, and rowed close along-shore, partly aided by tow-ropes, 
to the harbour of Messéne, in which transit they were again at- 
tacked, but the Athenians were a second time beaten off with the 
loss of another ship. Their superior seamanship was of no avail 
in this along-shore fighting. ὃ 

The Athenian fleet was now suddenly withdrawn in order to 
prevent an intended movement in Kamarina, where a_philo- 


1 Thuoyd. iii, 115; iv, 1. 

3 Thucyd. iv. 24, καὶ νικηθέντες ὑπὸ 

τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων διὰ τάχους ἀπέπλευσαν, 
ὡς ἕκαστοι ἔτυχον, ἐς τὰ οἰκεῖα στρατό- 
πεδα, τό τε ἐν τῇ Μεσσήνῃ καὶ ἐν τῷ 
Ῥηγίῳ, μίαν ναῦν ἀπολέσαντες, &c. 
. concur in Dr, Arnold's explanation 
of this passage, yet conceiving that the 
words ὡς ὅκαστοι ἔτυχον designate the 
flight as disorderly, insomuch that ail 
the Lokrian ships did not get back to 
the Lokrian station, nor ail the Syracu- 
san ships to the Syracusan station: but 
each separate ship fled to either one or 
the other, 85 it best could. 


ὃ Thucyd. iv. 25. ἀποσιμωσάντων 
ἐκείνων καὶ προεμβαλόντων. 

I do not distinctly understand the 
nautical movement which is expressed 
by ἀποσιμωσάντων, in spite of the notes 
of the commentators. And I cannot 
but doubt the correctness of Dr. Arnold's 
explanation, when he says, ‘‘The Syra- 
cusahs, on a sudden, threw off their 
towing-ropes, made their way to the 
open sea by a lateral movement, and 
thus became the sssailants," &c. The 
Open sea was what the Athenians re- 
quired, in order to obtain the benefit 
of their superior seamanship. 
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Syracusan party under Archias threatened revolt: and the Mes- 
senian forcaghus left free, invaded the territory of their peseat of 
neighbour the Chalkidic city of Naxos, sending thet fleet. ‘te Messe- 


nians by 


round to the mouth of the Akesinés near that city. They {¢ Nasians 
were ravaging the lands, and were preparing to storm nea Naxos. 
the town, when a considerable body of the indigenous Sikels was 
seen descending the neighbouring hills to succour the Naxians: 
upon which, the latter, elate with the sight and mistaking the 
newcomers for their Grecian brethren from Leontini, rushed out 
of the gates and made a vigorous sally at a moment when their 
enemies were unprepared. ‘The Messenians were completely de- 
feated, with the loss of no less than 1000 men, and with a still 
greater loss sustained in their retreat home from the pursuit of 
the Sikels. Their fleet went back also to Messéné, from whence 
such of the ships as were not Messenian returned home. So much 
was the city weakened. by its recent defeat, that a Lokrian garri- 
son was sent for its protection under Demomelés, while the Leon- 
tines and Naxines, together with the Athenian squadron on return- 
ing from Kamarina, attacked it by land and sea in this moment 
of distress, A well-timed sally of the Messenians and Lokrians, 
however, dispersed the Leontine land-force, but the Athenian 
force, landing from their ships, attacked the assailants while in the 
disorder of pursuit, and drove them back within the walls. The 
scheme against Messéné, however, had now become impracticable, 
so that the Athenians crossed the strait to Rhegium.' 

Thus indecisive was the result of operations in Sicily, during 
the first half of the seventh year of the Peloponnesian 56. 425. 
war : nor does it appear that the Athenians undertook Furymedon 

, : : and Sopho- 
anything considerable during the autumnal half, though ies, witha 
the full fleet under Eurymedon had then joined Pytho- Aihenten 
dérus.? Yet while the presence of so large an Athenian ‘aac 
fleet at Rhegium would produce considerable effect upon the Syra- 
cusan mind,—the triumphant promise of Athenian affairs, and the 
astonishing humiliation of Sparta, during the months immediately 
following the capture of Sphakteria, probably struck much deeper. 
In the spring of the eighth year of the war, Athens was not only 
in possession of the Spartan prisoners, but also of Pylus and Ky- 
théra, so that a rising among the Helots appeared noway impro- 
bable. She was in the full swing of hope, while her discouraged 
enemies were all thrown on the defensive. Hence the Sicilian 
Dorians, intimidated by a state of affairs so different from that in 


1 Thucyd. iv. 25. 2 Thucyd. iv. 48, 
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which they had begun the war three years before, were now eager 
to bring about a pacification in their island.! TyDorian city 
of Kamarina, which had hitherto acted along with the Ionic or 
Chalkidic cities, was the first to make a separate accommodation 
with its neighbouring city of Gela; at which latter place deputies 
were invited to attend from all the cities in the island, with a view 
to the conclusion of peace. * 

This congress met in the spring of 424 3.c., when Syracuse, the 
po. 424. most powerful city in Sicily, took the lead in urging the 
Congress of common interest which all had in the conclusion of peace. 


the Sicilian ὰ : . . . 
cities atGela. The Syracusan Hermokratés, chief adviser of this policy 


mokraice. in his native city, now appeared to vindicate and enforce 
it in the congress. He was a well-born, brave, and able man, 
superior to all pecuniary corruption, and clear-sighted in regard 
to the foreign interestseof his country ;° but at the same time, of 
pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by the people, 
seemingly with good reason, in regard to their internal consti- 
tution. The speech which Thucydidés places in his mouth, on the 
present occasion, sets forth emphatically the necessity of keeping 
Sicily at all cost free from foreign intervention, and of settling at 
home all differences which might arise between the various Sicilian 
cities, Hermokratés impresses upon his hearers that the aggres- 
sive schemes of Athens, now the greatest power in Greece, were 
directed against all Sicily, and threatened all cities alike, Ionians 
not less than Dorians. If they enfeebled one another by internal 
quarrels, and then invited the Athenians as arbitrators, the result 
would be ruin and slavery to all. The Athenians were but too 
ready to encroach everywhere, even without invitation: they had 
now come, with a zeal outrunning all obligation, under pretence 
of aiding the Chaldikic cities who had never aided them,—but in 
the real hope of achieving conquest for themselves. The Chal- 
kidic cities must not rely upon their Ionic kindred for security 
against evil designs on the part of Athens: as Sicilians, they had 
a paramount interest in upholding the independence of the island. 
If possible, they ought to maintain undisturbed peace ; but if that 
were impossible, it was essential at least to confine the war to 
Sicily, apart from any foreign intruders. Complaints should be 


1 Compare 8 similar remark made by tion to union among the Sicilian cities, 
the Syracusan Hermokratés, nine years produced by common fear of Athena 
afterwards, when the great Athenian (Thucyd. vi. 33), 
expedition againat Syracuse waa on its 3 Thuoyd. iv. 58. 
way—respecting the increased disposi- ὀ Thucyd, viii. 45. 
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exchanged, and injuries redtessed, by all, in .a spirit of mutual 
forbearance ;#f which Syracuse—the first city in the island and 
best able to sustain the brunt of war,—was prepared to set the 
example; without that foolish over-valuation of favourable chances 
80 ruinous even to first-rate powers, and with full sense of the 
uncertainty of the future. Let them all feel that they were neigh- 
bours, inhabitants of the same island, and called by the common 
name of Sikeliots; and let them all with one accord repel the 
intrusion of aliens in their affairs, whether as open assailants or as 
treacherous mediators. ' 

This harangue from Hermokratés, and the earnest dispositions 
of Syracuse for peace, found general sympathy among General 
the Sicilian cities, Ionic as well as Doric. All of them Pcrema# 
doubtless suffered by the war, and the Ionic cities, who ¢octle 
had solicited the intervention of the Athenians as pro- Eurymedon 
tectors against Syracuse, conceived from the evident ‘he peue, 
uneasiness of the latter a fair assurance of her pacific 4's the 
demeanour for the future. Accordingly the peace was 
accepted by all the belligerent parties, each,retaining what they 
possessed, except that the Syracusans agreed to cede Morgantiné 
to Kamdrina, on receipt of a fixed sum of money.? The Ionic 


Athenian 
fleet, 
cities stipulated that Athens should be included in the pacification ; 


' See the speech of Hermokratés, 
Thucyd. iv, 59-64, One expression in 
this speech indicates that it was com- 
posed by Thucydidés many years after 
its proper date, subsequently to the 
great expedition of the Athenians against 
Syracuse in 415 3.c.; though I doubt 
not that Thucydidés collected the me- 
moranda for it at the time. 

Hermokratés says, ‘‘The Athenians 
are now near us with a few ships, lying 
in wait fer our blunders ’—oi δύναμιν 
ἔχοντες μεγίστην τῶν Ἑλλήνων τάς τε 
ἁμαρτίας ἡμῶν τηροῦσιν, ὀλίγαις vau- 
ol καρόντες, ὅτ, (iv. 60). 

Now the fleet under the command of 
Eurymedon and his colleagues at Rhe- 
gium included all or most of the ships 
which had acted at Sphakteria and Kor- 
kyra, together with those which had 

n previously at the strait of Messina 
under Pythodérus. It could not have 
been Jess than fifty sail, and may pos- 
sibly have been sixty sail, It is hardly 
conceivable that any Greek, speaking in 
the early spring of 424 B.c., should have 
alluded to this as a small fleet: assuredly 
Hermokratés would not thus allude to 


it, since it was for the interest of his 
argument to exaggerate rather than ex- 
tenuate, the formidable manifestations 
of Athens, 

But Thucydidés composing the speech 
after the great Athenian expedition of 
415 μῦν, 80 much more numerous and 
commanding in every respect, might not 
unnaturally represent the fleet of Eury- 
medon as ‘‘a few ships,” when he tacitly 
compared the two. This is the only way 
that I know, of explaining such an ex- 
pression. 

The Scholiast observes that some of 
the copies in his time omitted the words 
ὀλίγαις ναυσὶ : probably they noticed the 
contradiction which I have remarked; 
and the passage may certainly be con- 
strued without those words. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 65. We learn from 
Polybius (Fragm. xii, 22, 23, one of the 
Excerpta recently published by Maii 
from the Cod. Vatic.) that Timeus had 
in hia 2lat book described the Congress 
at Gela at considerable length, and had 
composed an elaborate speech for Her- 
mokratés: which speech Polybius con- 
demns, as a piece of empty declamation. 
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a condition agreed to by all, except the Epizephyrian Lokrians.' 
They next acquainted Eurymedon and his colleagues with the 
terms ; inviting them to accede to the pacification in the name of 
Athens, and then to withdraw their fleet from Sicily. These gene- 
rals had no choice but to close with the proposition. Athens thus 
was placed on terms of peace with all the Sicilian cities; with 
liberty of access reciprocally for any single ship of war, but not 
for any larger force, to cross the sea between Sicily and Pelopon- 
nesus. Eurymedon then sailed with his fleet home.* 
On reaching Athens, however, he and his colleagues were re- 
Displeasure ceived by the people with much displeasure. He himself 
Athentans was fined, and his colleagues Sophoklés and Pythodérus 


Nurymedon banished, on the charge of having been bribed to quit 


ailenreee Sicily, at a time when the fleet (so the Athenians be- 
lieved) was strong enough to have made important conquests. 
Why the three colleagues were differently treated, we are not 
informed.’ ‘This sentence was harsh and unmerited ; for it does 
not seem that Eurymedon had it in his power to prevent the Ionic 
cities from concludigg peace—while it is certain that without them 
he could have achieved nothing serious All that seems unex- 
plained, in his conduct as recounted by Thucydidés, is,—that his 
arrival at Rhegium with the entire fleet in September 425 B.c., 
does not seem to have been attended with any increased vigour or 
success in the prosecution of the war. But the Athenians (besides 
an undue depreciation of the Sicilian cities which we shall find 
fatally misleading them hereafter) were at this moment at the 
maximum of extravagant hopes, counting upon new triumphs 
everywhere, impatient of disappointment, and careless of propor- 
tion between the means entrusted to, and the objects expected 
from, their commanders. Such unmeasured confidence was pain- 
fully corrected in the course of a few months, by the battle of 
Delium and the losses in Thrace. But at the present moment, it 
was probably not less astonishing than grievous to the three gene- 
rals, who had all left Athens prior to the sugcess in Sphakteria. 
The Jonic cities in Sicily were soon made to feel that they had 
κο. 44.442, been premature in sending away thg Athenians, Dispute 
Intestine between Leontini and Syracuse, the same cause which 
intent had occasioned the invocation of Athens three years 
ofueLeon before, broke out afresh soon after the pacification of 
fine Demos, Gela, The democratical government of Leontini came 
of syracuse. to the resolution of strengthening their city by the enrol- 


' Thucyd., v. 5. * Thuoyd. vi. 13-52, 3 Thucyd. iv. 65, 
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ment of many new citizens; and a redivision of the territorial 
property of the state was projected in order to provide lots of land 


for these new-comers. 
whom ὦ 


But the aristocracy of the town, upon 
necessity would thus be imposed of parting with a por- 


tion of their lands, forestalled the project, seemingly before it was 
even formally decided, by entering into a treasonable correspon- 
dence with Syracuse, bringing in a Syracusan army, and expelling 
the Demos.' While these exiles found shelter as they could in 


1 Thucyd. v. 4. Λεοντῖνοι yap, ἀπελ- 
θόντων ᾿Αθηναίων ἐκ Σικελίως μετὰ τὴν 
ξύμβασιν, πολίτας τε ἐπεγράψαντο πολ- 
λοὺς, καὶ ὁ δῆμος τὴν γῆν ἐπενόει ἀνα- 
δάσασθαι. Οἱ δὲ δυνατοὶ αἰσθόμενοι Συ- 
ρακοσίους τε ἐπάγονται καὶ ἐκβάλλονσι 
τὸν δῆμον. Καὶ οἱ μὲν ἐπ ανήθησαν ὡς 
ἕκαστοι, ἂς. 

Upon this Dr. Arnold observes— ‘‘ The 
principle on which this ἀναδασμὸς γῆς 
was re-demanded, was this; that every 
citizen was entitled to his portion, κλῆρος, 
of the land of the state, and that the 
admission of new citizens rendered a 
re-division of the property of the state 
a matter at once of necessity and of jus- 
tice. It is not probable that in any 
case the actual κλῆροι (properties) of 
the old citizens were required to be 
shared gvith the new members of the 
state; but only, as at Rome, the Ager 
Publicus, or land still remaining to the 
state itself, and not apportioned out to 
individuals. This land, however, being 
beneficially enjoyed by numbers of the 
old citizens, either as common pasture, 
or as being farmed by different indivi- 
duals on very advantageous terms, & 
division of it among the newly-admitted 
citizens, although not, strictly speaking, 
a apoliation of private property, was yet 
a serious shock to a great mass of exist- 
Ing interests, and was therefore always 
regarded as a revolutionary mcasure.” 

I transcribe this note of Dr. Arnold 
rather from ite intrinsic worth than 
from any belief that analogy of agrarian 
relations existed betwedll Rome and 
Leontini, The Ager Publicus at Rome | 
was the product of successive conquests | 
from foreign enemies of the city : there | 
may indeed have been originally a simi- 
lar Ager Publicus in the peculiar do- 
main of Rome itself, anterior to all con- 
quests; but this must at any rate have 
been very small, and had probably been 
all absorbed and assigned in private 
property before the agrarian disputes 

egan. 


We cannot suppose that the Leontines 


had any Ager Publicus acquired by con- 
quest, nor are we entitled to presume 
that they had any at all, capable of 
being divided. Most probably the lots 
for the new citizens were to be provided 
out of private property. But unfortu- 
nately we are not told how, nor on what 
principles and conditions, Of what class 
of men were the new immigrants ? Were 
they individuals altogether poor, having 
nothing but their hands to work with— 
or did they bring with them any amount 
of funda, to begin their settlement on 
the fertile and tempting plain of Leon- 
tini? (compare Thucyd. i. 27, and Plato 
de Legib. v. p. 744A.) If the latter, 
we have no reason to imagine that they 
would be allowed to acquire their new 
lots gratuitously, Existing popes 
would be forced to sell at a fixed price, 
but not to yield their properties with- 
out compensation. I have already no- 
ticed, that to a small self-working pro- 
prietor, who had no slaves, it was al- 
most essential that his land should be 
near the city; and provided this were 
ensured, it might be a good bargain for 
a new resident having some money, but 
no land elsewhere, to come in and buy. 

We have no means of answering these 
questions: but the few words of Thucy- 
didés do not present this measure as re- 
volutionary, or as intended against the 
rich, or for the benefit of the poor, It 
was proposed on public grounds, to 
strengthen the ἜΣ by the acquisition 
of new citizens. This might be wise 
policy, in the close neighbourhood of a 
doubtful and superior city, like Syra- 
cuse; though we cannot judge of the 
policy of the measure, without knowing 
more, But most assurgdly Mr. Mitford's 
representation can be noway justified 
from Thucydidés—‘‘ Time and circum- 
stances had greatly altered the state of 
property in all the Sicilian common- 
wealths, since that tncumplete and tniquit- 
ous partition of lands, which had been 
made, on the general establishment of 
democratical government, after the ex- 
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other cities, the rich Leontines deserted and dismantled their own 
city, transferred their residence to Syracuse, and were enrolled as 
Syracusan citizens. To them the operation was exceedingly profit- 
able, since they became masters of the properties of te exiled 
Demos in addition to their own. Presently, however, some of 
them, dissatisfied with their residence in Syracuse, returned to 
the abandoned city, and fitted up a portion of it called Phokeis, 
together with a neighbouring strong post called Brikinnies. 
Here, after being joined by a considerable number of the exiled 
Demos, they ‘contrived to hold out for some time against the 
efforts of the Syracusans to expel them from their fortifications. 
The new enrolment of citizens, projected by the Leontine 


Application democracy, seems to date during the year succeeding the 
tine Demos. pacification of Gela, and was probably intended to place 
tia.” the city in a more defensible position in case of renewed 
The Aihe- attacks from Syracuse—thus compensating for the de- 
Pheax to  parture of the Athenian auxiliaries. The Leontine 
servations, 


Demos, in exile and suffering, doubtless bitterly re- 
penting that they had concurred in dismissing these auxiliaries, 
sent envoys to Athens with complaints, and renewed prayers 
for help.’ 

But Athens was then too much pressed to attend to their call. 
Her defeat at Delium and her losses in Thrace had been followed 
by the truce for one year, and even during that truce, she had 
been called upon for strenuous efforts in Thrace to check the 
progress of Brasidas. After the expiration of the truce, she sent 


pulsion of the family of Gelon. In other 
cities the poor rested under their lot; 
but in Leontini, they were warm in 
project for a fresh and equal partition ; 
and to strengthen themselves against 
the party of the wealthy, they carried, 
in ἐς general assembly, a decree for 
associating a number of new citizens” 
(Mitford, H. G., ch. xviii. sect. ii, vol. 
iv. p. 23). 

I have already remarked, in a pre- 
vious note, that Mr. Mitford has mis- 
represented the re-division of lands 
which took place after the expulsion of 
the Gelonian dygasty. That re-division 
had not been upon the principle of equal 
lots: it is not therefore correct to as- 
sert, as Mr. Mitford does, that the pre- 
sent movement at Leontini arose from 
the innovation made by time and cir- 
cumstances in that equal division: as 
little is it correct to say that the poor 
at Leontini now desired ‘a fresh and 


equal partition.” Thucydidés says not 
one word about equal partition. He puts 
forward the enrolment of new citizens 
as the substantive and primary resolu- 
tion, actually taken by the Leontines— 
the re-division of the lands as ἃ measure 
consequent and subsidiary to this, and 
as yet existing only in project (érevdec). 
Mr. Mitford states the fresh and equal 
division to have been the real object of 
desire, and Me enrolment of new citi- 
zens to have been proposed with a view 
to attain it. His representation is 
greatly at variance with that of Thucy- 
didés, 

' Justin (iv. 4) surrounds the Sicilian 
envoys at Athens with all the insignia 
of misery and humiliation, while ad- 
dressing the Athenian assembly—“‘ Sor- 
did& veste, capillo barbfique promissis, 
et omni squaloris habitu ad misericor- 
diam commovendam conquisito, conci- 
onem deformes adeunt.” 
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Pheax and two colleagues to Sicily (B.c. 422) with the modest 
force of two triremes. He was directed to try and organise an 
anti-Syracusan party in the island, for the purpose of re-establishing 
the Leontine Demos. In passing along the coast of Italy, he con- 
cluded amicable relations with some of the Grecian cities, especially 
with Lokri, which had hitherto stood aloof from Athens; and his 
first addresses in Sicily appeared to promise success. His repre- 
sentations of danger from Syracusan ambition were well received 
both at’ Kamarina and Agrigentum. For on the one hand, that 
universal terror of Athens which had dictated the pacification of 
Gela, had now disappeared ; while on the other hand the proceeding 
of Syracuse in regard to Leontini was well calculated to excite 
alarm. We see by that proceeding that sympathy between 
democracies in different towns was not universal: the Syracusan 
democracy had joined with the Leontine aristocracy to expel the 
Demos—just as the despot Gelon had combined with the aristo- 
cracy of Megara and Eubwa, sixty years before, and had sold the 
Demos of those towns into slavery. ‘The birthplace of the famous 
rhetor Gorgias was struck out of the list of inhabited cities; 
its temples were deserted ; and its territory had become a part of 
Syracuse. All these were circumstances so powerfully affecting 
Grecian imagination, that the Kamarineans, neighbours of Syra- 
cuse on’ the other side, might well fear lest the like unjust conquest, 
expulsion, and absorption, should soon overtake them. Agrigen- 
tum, though without any similar fear, was disposed, from policy 
and jealousy of Syracuse, to second the views of Pheax. But 
when the latter proceeded to Gela, in order to procure the 
adhesion of that city in addition to the other two, he found himself 
met by so resolute an opposition, that his whole scheme was 
frustrated, nor did he think it advisable even to open his case at 
Selinus or Himera, In returning, he crossed the interior of the 
island through the territory of the Sikels to Katana, passing in his 
way by Brikinnies, where the Leontine Demos were still main- 
taining a precarious existence. Having encouraged them to hold 
out by assurances of aid, he proceeded on his homeward voyage. 
In the strait of Messina he struck upon some vessels conveying 
a body of expelled Lokrians from Messéné to Lokri. The 
Lokrians had got possession of Messéné after the pacification 
of Gela, by means of an internal sedition; but after holding it 
some time, they were now driven out by a second revolution. 
Pheax, being under agreement with Lokri, passed by these vessels 
without any act of hostility.’ 
1 Thuoyd, v. 4,°5. 
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The Leontine exiles at Brikinnies, however, received no benefit 
poalial ἀρ: from his assurances, and appear soon afterwards to have 
he Demos been completely expelled. Nevertheless Athens was 
Leontine  noway disposed, for a, considerable time, to operations in 
Aine. Sicily. Α few months after the visit of Pheax to that 
island, came the peace of Nikias, The consequences of that peace 
occupied her whole attention in Peloponnesus, while the ambition 
of Alkibiadés carried her on for three years in intra~-Peloponnesian 
projects and co-operation with Argos against Sparta. It was only 
in the year 447 8.c., when these projects had proved abortive, that 
she had leisure to turn her attention elsewhere. During that 
year, Nikias had contemplated an expedition against Amphipolis 
in conjunction. with Perdikkas, whose desertion frustrated the 
scheme. 116 year 416 8.0. was that in which Mélos was besieged 
and taken. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans had cleared and appropriated all the 
5,0, 417, territory of Leontini, which city now existed only in the 
War between talk and hopes of its exiles. Of these latter a portion 

inus and . . . 
βροιία-- seem to have continued at Athens pressing their en- 
appliesto «treaties for aid; which began to obtain some attention 
ald, about the year 417 B.c., when another incident happened 
to strengthen their chance of success. A quarrel broke out 
between the neighbouring cities of Selinus (Hellenic) and Egesta 
(non-Hellenic) in the western corner of Sicily; partly about a 
piece of land on the river which divided the two territories, partly 
about some alleged wrong in cases of internuptial connexion. 
The Selinuntines, not satisfied with their own strength, obtained 
assistance from the Syracusans their allies, and thus reduced 
Egesta to considerable straits by land as well as by sea.! Now 
the Egesteeans had allied themselves with Lachés ten years before, 
during the first expedition sent by the Athenians to Sicily ; upon 
the strength of which alliance they sert to Athens, to solicit her 
intervention for their defence, after having in vain applied both to 
Agrigentum and to Carthage. It may seem signular that Carthage 
did not at this time readily embrace the pretext for interference— 
considering that ten years afterwards she interfered with such 
destructive effect against Selinus. At this time, however, the fear 
of Athens and her formidable navy appears to have been felt even 


 Thucyd. vi. 6; Diodor. xii. 82. The having taken place some years before 
atatement of Diodorus—that the Eges- between Egesta and Lilybeum (xi. 86) 
teans applied not merely to Agrigentum in 454 8.c., may probably have been a 
but alao to Syracuse—is highly impro- war between Egesta and Selinus. 
bable. The war which he mentions as 
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at Carthage,' thus pfotecting the Sicilian Greeks against the most 
dangerous of their neighbours. 

The Egestean envoys reached Athens in the spring of 416 3.c., 
at a time when the Athenians had no immediate project 2-0. «6. 
to occupy their thoughts, except the enterprise against Promises of 


A ‘ . the Egesta- 
Mélos, which could not be either long or doubtful, ans: motives 
, : Ω ἍΝ . offered to 
Though urgent in setting forth the necessities of their Athens for 

nlervention 


position, they at the same time did not appear like the 1 Sicly. 
Leontines, as mere helpless suppliants, addressing themselves 
to Athenian compassion. They rested their appeal chiefly on 
grounds of policy. The Syracusans, having already extinguished 
one ally of Athens (Leontini), were now hard pressing upon a 
second (Egesta), and would thus successively subdue them all: as 
soon as this was completed, there would be nothing left in Sicily 
except an omnipotent Dorian combination, allied to Peloponnesus 
both by race and descent, and sure to lend effective aid in putting 
down Athens herself. It was therefore essential for Athens to 
forestall this coming danger by interfering forthwith to uphold her 
remaining allies against the encroachments of Syracuse. If she 
would send a naval expedition adequate to the rescue of Kgesta, 
the Kgesteans themselves engaged to provide ample funds for the 
prosecution of the war. 

Such representations from the envoys, and fears of Syracusan 
agerandisement as a source of strength to Peloponnesus, arcpiades 
worked along with the prayers of the Leontines in ΜΑΣ 


espouses 

rekindling the appetite of Athens for extending her power P31. qu% 

in Sicily. The impression made upon the Athenian ‘\rventon, 
public, favourable from the first, was wound up to a still higher 
pitch by renewed discussion. The envoys were repeatedly heard 
in the public assembly,’ together with those citizens who supported 
their propositions. At the head of these was Alkibiadés, who 
aspired to the command of the intended expedition, tempting 
alike to his love of glory, of adventure, and of persbnal gain. 
But it is plain from these renewed discussions that at first the 
disposition of the people was by no means decided, much less 
unanimous; and that a considerable party sustained Nikias in a 
prudential opposition. Even at last, the resolution adopted was 


' Thuoyd. vi, 34. &e. : 

5 Thucyd. vi. 6; Diodor, xii. 83. Mr, Mitford takes no notice of all 
; ὁ Thucyd. vi. 6. ὧν ἀκούοντες of these previous debates, when he im- 
᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις τῶν re putea to the Athenians hurry and pas- 
Ἐγεσταίων πολλάκις λεγόντων καὶ sion in the ultimate decision (ch. xviii, 
τῶν ξυναγορευόντων αὐτοῖς, ἐψηφίσαντο, sect. ii. vol. iv. p. 30). 
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not one of positive consent, but a mean térm ysuch as perhaps 
Nikias himself could not resist, Special envoys were despatched 
to Egesta—partly to ascertain the means ofthe town to fulfil 
its assurance of defraying costs of war—partly to make 
investigations on the spot, and” report upon the general state of 
affairs. Ξ 
Perhaps the commissioners despatched were men themselves not 
Inspecting unfriendly to the enterprise; nor is it impossible that 


commis- 


eiwuers Some of them may have been individually bribed by the 


by the Egesteans :—at least such a supposition is not forbidden 
Athenians 


to Bgesta— by the average state of Athenian public morality. - But 
rauds prac- 


tised by the the most honest or even suspicious men could hardly be 
Egestwans to : ‘ A 
delude them. prepared for the deep-laid stratagems put in practice to 
delude them on their arrival at Egesta. ‘They were conducted to 
the rich temple of Aphrodité on Mount Eryx, where the plate and 
donatives were exhibited before them; abundant in number, and 
striking to the eye, yet composed mostly of silver-gilt vessels, 
which, though falsely passed off as solid gold, were in reality 
of little pecuniary value. Moreover, the Egestean citizens were 
profuse in their hospitalities and entertainments both to the 
commissioners and to the crews of the triremes.! Σ᾿ 
They collected together all the gold and silver vessels, dishes, 
and goblets, of Eyesta, which they farther enlarged by borrowing 
additional ornaments of the same kind from the neighbouring 
cities, Hellenic as well as Carthaginian. At each successive 
entertainment every Egestaan host exhibited all this large stock 
of plate as his own property—the same stock being transferred 
from house to house for the occasion. A false appearance was 
thus created, of the large number of wealthy men in Egesta; and 
the Athenian seamen, while their hearts were won by the caresses, 
saw with amazement this prodigious display of gold and silver, and 
were thoroughly duped by the fraud.* To complete the illusion, 
by restir it on a basis of reality and prompt payment, sixty 
talents of uncoined silver were at once produced as ready for the 
operations of war. With this sum in hand, the Athenian 
commissioners, after finishing their examination, and the Egesteean 


} Thucyd. vi. 46, ἰδίᾳ ξενίσεις ποιού- | αὐτοῖς χρωμένων, καὶ πανταχυῦ πολλῶν 
μενοι τῶν τριηριτῶν, τά τε ἐξ αὐτῆς ᾽Ἔγέσ- φαινομένων, μεγάλην τὴν ἔκπληξιν τοῖς 
τῆς ἐκπώματα καὶ χρυσᾶ καὶ ἀργυρὰ ξυλ- ἐκ τῶν τριηρῶν ᾿Αθηναίοις παρεῖχον, &e. 
λέξαντες, καὶ τὰ ἐκ τῶν ἐγγὺς πόλεων Such loans of gold and silver plate 
καὶ Φοινικικῶν καὶ Ἑλληνίδων αἰτησάμε- betoken a remarkable degree of intimacy 
vor, ἐσέφερον ἐς τὰς ἑστιάσεις ὡς οἰκεῖα among the different citiea, : 
ἕκαστοι. Kal πάντων ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ τος =? Thucyd. vi. 46; Diodor, xii, 83, 
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envoys also, rétyyned to Athens, which they reached in the spring 
of 415 B.c.,' about three months after the capture of Mélos. 

The Athenian assembly being presently convened to hear their 
report, the deluded commissioneyg, drew a magnificent a6. «1s. 
picture of the wealth, public and p¥ivate, which they had Betum of 


he com- 
actually seen and touched at Egesta, and presented the ΚΟ 
sixty talents (one month’s pay for a fleet of sixty tri- Impression 
' . produced by 
remes) as a small instalment out of the vast stock thelr report. 


remaining behind. While they thus officially certified taken to send 
the capacity of the Egesteans to perform their promise ae aa 
of defraying the cost of the war, the seamen of their trireme, 
addressing the assembly in their character of citizens—beyond all 
suspicion of being bribed—overflowing with sympathy for the town 
in which they had just been so cordially weleomed—and full 
of wonder at the display of wealth which they had witnessed— 
would probably contribute still more effectually to kindle the 
sympathies of their countrymen. Accordingly when the Egestaan 
envoys again renewed their petitions and representations, con- 
fidently appealing to the scrutiny which they had undergone—when 
the distress+of the suppliant Leontines was again depicted—the 
Athenian’ assembly no longer delayed coming to a final decision. 
‘They determined to send forthwith sixty triremes to Sicily, under 
three generals with full powers—Nikias, Alkibiadés, and Lama- 
chus; for the purpose, first, of relieving Egesta; next, as soon 
as that primary object should have been accomplished, of re-cstab- 
lishing the city of Leontini; lastly, of furthering the views of 
Athens in Sicily, by any other means which they might find 
practicable. Such resolution being passed, a fresh assembly 
was appointed for the fifth day following, to settle the details. 

We cannot doubt that this assembly, in which the reports from 
Kgesta were first delivered, was one of unqualified Embarrass 
triumph to Alkibiadés and those who had from the first Niklas a8 op- 
advocated the expedition—as well as of embarrassment@kpeaiicn. 
and ‘humiliation to Nikias who had opposed it, Le was probably 


' To this winter or spring, perhaps, ‘he word Tpipdans was a nickname (not 
we may refer the representation of the 1 difficult to understand) applied to Alki- 
lost comedy Τριφάλης of Aristophands, | biadés, who was just now at the height 
Iberians were alluded to in it, to be of his importance, and therefore likely 
introduced by Aristarchus; seemingly ' enough to be chosen as the butt of a 

berian mereenaries, who were among ‘ comedy. See the few fragments remain- 
the auxiliaries tafked of at this time by , ing of the Τριφάλης, in Meineke, Fragm, 
Alkibiadés and the other prominent a Comic. Gr, vol. ii. p. 1162-1167. 
visers of the expedition, as a means οὐ 2 Thucyd. vi. 8; Diodor. xii. 83, 
conquest in Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 90). ! 
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more astonished than any one else at the ve of the 
commissioners and seamen, because he did not believe in the point 
which they went to establish. Yet he could not venture to 
contradict eye-witnesses speaking in evident good faith—and as 
the assembly went heartily along with them, he laboured under 
great difficulty in repeating his objections to a scheme now so 
much strengthened in public favour, Accordingly his speech was 
probably hesitating and ineffective ; the more so, as his opponents, 
far from wishing to make good any personal¢triumph against 
himself, were forward in proposing his name first on the list 
of generals, in spite of his own declared repugnance.’ But when 
the assembly broke up, he became fearfully impressed with the 
perilous resolution which it had adopted, and at the same time 
conscious that he had not done justice to his own case against 
it. He therefore resolved to avail himself of the next assembly 
four days afterwards, for the purpose of reopening the debate, and 
again denouncing the intended expedition. Properly speaking, 
the Athenians might have declined to hear him on this subject. 
Indeed the question which he raised could not be put without 
illegality ; the principle of the measure had been already deter- 
mined, and it remained only to arrange the details, for which 
special purpose the coming assembly had been appointed. But he 
was heard, and with perfect patience; and his harangue, a 
valuable sample both of the man and of the time, is set forth at 
length by Thucydidés. I give here the chief points of it, not 
confining myself to the exact expressions. 

“Though we are met to-day, Athenians, to settle the particulars 


speechof Οἱ the expedition already pronounced against Sicily, yet I 
the second think we ought to take farther counsel whether it be well 
assembly 


held by tae ἰ0 Send that expedition at all; nor ought we thus hastily 
Athenians. to plunge, at the instance of aliens, into a dangerous war 
noway belonging to us. ‘To myself personally, indeed, your 
resoluti@has offered an honourable appointment, and for my own 
bodily danger I care as little as any man: yet no consideratidhs of 
personal dignity have ever before prevented me, nor shall now 
prevent me, from giving you my honest opinion, however it may 


1 Thuoyd, vi, 8. Ὁ δὲ Νικίας, ἀκού- 
σιος μὲν ἡρημένος ἄρχειν, δ. Tho read- 
ing ἀκούσιος appears better sustained by 

§., and intrinsically more suitable, 
than ἀκούσας, which latter word proba- 
bly arose from the correction of some 
reader who was surprised that Nikias 
made in the second assembly a speech 


which properly belonged to the first— 
and who explained this by supposing 
that Nikias had not been present at the 
first assembly. That he was not present, 
however, is highly improbable. The 
inatter, nevertheless, does require some 
explanation; and I have endeavoured 
to supply one in the text, 
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clash with your pabitual judgements. I tell you then, that in your 
desire to go to Sicily, you leave many enemies here behind you, 
and that you will bring upon yourselves new enemies from thence 
to help them. Perhaps you fancy that your truce with Sparta is 
an adequate protection. In name indeed (though only in name, 
thanks to the intrigues of parties both here and there), that truce 
may stand, so long as your power remains unimpaired; but on 
your first serious reverses, the enemy will eagerly take the oppor- 
tunity of assailing you. Some of your most powerful enemies have 
never even accepted the truce ; and if you divide your force as you 
now propose, they will probably set upon you at once along with 
the Sicilians, whom they would have been too happy to procure as 
cooperating allies ‘at the beginning of the war. Recollect that 
your Chalkidian subjects in Thrace are still in revolt, and have 
never yet been conqucred: other continental subjects, too, are not 
much to be trusted; and you are going to redress injuries offered 
to Egesta, before you have yet thought of redressing your own, 
Now your conquests in Thrace, if you make any, can be main- 
tained ; but Sicily is so distant and the people so powerful, that 
you will never be able to maintain permanent ascendency ; and 
it is absurd to undertake an expedition wherein conquest cannot 
bg permanent, while failure will be destructive. The Egestaans 
alarm you by the prospect of Syracusan aggrandisement. But 
to me it seems, that the Sicilian Greeks, even if they become 
subjects of Syracuse, will be less dangerous to you than they are at 
present: for as matters stand now, they might possibly send aid to 
Peloponnesus, from desire on the part of each tu gain the favour of 
Lacedemon—but imperial Syracuse would have no motive to 
endanger her own empire for the purpose of putting down yours. 
You are now full of confidence, because you have come out of the 
war better than you at first feared. But do not.trust the 
Spartans: they, the most sensitive of all men to the reputation 
of superiority, are lying in wait to play you a trick if order to 
repair their own dishonour: their oligarchical machinations against 
you demand all your vigilance, and leave you no leisure to think of 
these foreigners at Egesta. Having just recovered ourselves some- 
what from the pressure of disease and war, we ought to reserve this 
hewly-acquired strength for our own purposes, instead of wasting it 
upon the treacherous assurances of desperate exiles from Sicily.” 
Nikias then continued, doubtless turning towards Alkibiadés : 
“If any man, delighted to be named to the command, though 
still too young for it, exhorts you to this expedition Hs his own 
K 
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selfish ititerests, looking to admiration for his ostentation in 
chariot-racing, and to profit from his command as a means of 
making good his extravagances—do not let such a man gain 
celebrity for himself at the hazard of the entire city. Be per- 
suaded that such persons are alike unprincipled in regard to the 
public property and wasteful as to their own—and that this matter 
is too serious for the rash counsels of youth. I tremble when 
I see before me this band sitting, by previous concert, close to 
their leader in the assembly—and I in my turn exhort the elderly 
men, who are near them, not to be shamed out of their opposition 
by the fear of being called cowards. Let them leave to these men 
the ruinous appetite for what is not within reach: in the conviction 
that few plans ever succeed from passionate desire—many, from 
deliberate foresight. Let them vote against the expedition—main- 
taining undisturbed our present relations with, the Sicilian cities, 
and desiring the Egestaeans to close the war against Selinus, 
as they have begun it, without the aid of Athens! Nor be thou 
afraid, Prytanis (Mr. President), to submit this momentous 
question again to the decision of the assembly—secing that breach 
of the law in the presence of so many witnesses, cannot expose 
thee to impeachment, while thou wilt afford opportunity for the 
correction of a perilous misjudgement.”’ ‘ 

Such were the principal points in the speech of Nikias on this 


1 Thucyd. vi. 9-14. Καὶ ob, ὦ πρύ. 
Tayi, ταῦτα, εἴπερ ἡγεῖ σοι π οσήκειν κή- 
δεσθαί τε τῆς πόλεως, καὶ βούλει γενέσθαι 
πολίτης ἀγαθὸς, ἐπιψήφιζε, καὶ γνώμας 
προτίθει αὖθις ᾿Αθηναίοις, νομίσας, εἰ ἀῤ- 
ῥωδεῖς τὸ ἀναψηφίσαι, τὸ μὲν λύειν τοὺς 
νόμους μὴ μετὰ τοσῶνδ᾽ ἂν μαρτύρων ai- 
rlay σχεῖν, τῆς δὲ πόλεως κακῶς βουλευ- 
σαμένης ἰατρὸς ἂν γενέσθαι, &c. 

1 cannot concur in the remarks of Dr, 
Arnold eith€r on this passage, or upon 
the parallel case of the renewed debate 
in the Athgnian assembly on the sub- 
ject of the punishment to be inflicted 
on the Mitylenseans (see above, ch, 1, 
and ‘Thucyd. iii. 36). It appears to 
me that Nikias was here asking the 
Prytanis to do an illegal act, which 
might well expose him to accusation 
and punishment, Probably he would 
have been accused on this ground, if 
the decision of the second assembly had 
been different from what it actually 
turned out—if they had reversed the 
decision of the former assembly, but 
only by a small majority. 

The distinction dpken by Dr. Arnold 


between what was illegal and what was 
merely irreyular, was little marked at 
Athens: both were called iegal—ros 
νόμους λύειν, The rules which the 
Athenian assembly, καὶ sovereign asseni- 
bly, laid down for its own debates and 
decisions, were just as much laws ag 
those which it passed for the guidance 
of private citizens. 

Both in this case, and in the Mityle- 
nean debate, I think the Athenian Prv- 
tanis committed an illegality. In the 
first case, every one is glad of the ille- 
gality, because it proved the salvation 
of so many Mitylenewan lives. In the 
second case, the illegality was produc- 
tive of practical bad consequences, inas- 
much as it seems to have brought about 
the immense extension of the scale upon 
which the expedition was projected. 
But there will occur in a few years a 
third incident (the condemnation of the 
six generals after the battle of Arginuss) 
in which the prodigious importance of a 
strict observance of forms will appear 
painfully and conspicuously manifest, 
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memorable occasion. It was heard with attention, and probably 
made some impression; since it completely reopened the entire 
debate, in spite of the formal illegality. Immediately after he sat 
down, while his words were yet fresh in the ears of the audience, 
Alkibiadés rose to reply. The speech just made, bringing the 
expedition again into question, endangered his dearest hopes both 
of fame and of pecuniary acquisition. Opposed to Nikias both in 
personal character and in political tendencies, he had pushed his 
rivalry to such a degree of bitterness, that at one moment a vote 
of ostracism had been on the point of deciding between them. 
That vote had indced been turned aside by joint consent, and 
discharged upon Hyperbolus ; yet the hostile feclings till continued 
on both sides, and Nikias had just manifested it by a parlia- 
mentary attack of the most galling character—all the more galling 
because it was strifttly accurate and well-deserved. Provoked as 
well as alarmed, Alkibiadés started up forthwith—his impatience 
breaking loose from the formalities of an cxordium. 

“ Athenians, I both have better title than others to the post 
of commander (for the taunts of Nikias force me to begin pepty ot 
here), and I account myself fully worthy of it. Those “iss. 
very matters, with which he reproaches me, are sources not merely 
of glory to my ancestors and myself, but of positive advantage 
to my country. For the Greeks, on witnessing my splendid 
Thedry at Olympia, were induced to rate the power of Athens 
even above the reality, having before regardéd it as broken down 
by the war; when I sent into the lists seven chariots, bemg more 
than any private individual had ever sent before—winning the first 
prize, coming in also second and fourth, and performing all the 
accessories in a manner suitable to an Olympic victory. Custom 
attaches honour to such exploits, but the power of the performers 
is at the same time brought home to the feelings of spectators. 
My exhibitions at Athens, too, choregic and others, are, naturally 
viewed with jealousy by my rivals here ; but in the eyes of strangers 
they are evidences of power. Such so-called folly is by no means 
useless, when a man at his own cost serves the city as well as 
himself. Nor is it unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion 
of himself, that he should not conduct himself towards others as if 
he*were their equal; for the man in misfortune finds no one 
to bear a share of it. Just as, when we are in distress, we find no 
one to speak to us—in like manner let a man lay his account 
to bear the insolence of the prosperous: or else let him give equal 
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dealing to the Jow, and then claim to receive it from the high. I 
know well that such exalted personages, and all who have in 
any way attained eminence, have been during their lifetime 
unpopular, chiefly in society, with their equals, and to a certain 
extent with others also; while after their decease, they have left 
such a reputation as to make people claim kindred with them 
falsely—and to induce their country to boast of them, not as 
‘ though they were aliens or wrong-doers, but as her own citizens 
and as men who did her honour, It is this glory which I desire ; 
and in pursuit of which I incur such reproaches for my private 
conduct. Yet look at my public conduct, and see whether it will 
not bear comparison with that of any other citizen. I brought 
together the most powerful states in Peloponnesus without any 
serious cost or hazard to you, and made the Lacedemonians peril 
their all at Mantineia on the fortune of one dé¥: a peril so great, 
that, though victorious, they have not even yet regained their 
steady belief in their own strength.” 

“Thus did my youth, and my so called monstrous folly, find 
suitable words to address the Peloponnesian powers, and earnest- 
ness to give them confidence and obtain their co-operation. Be 
not now, therefore, afraid of this youth of mine: but so long 
as I possess it in full vigour, and so long as Nikias retains 
his reputation for good fortune, turn us each to account in our 
own way.”! 

Having thus vindicated himself personally, Alkibiadés went on 
to deprecate any change of the public resolution already taken. 
The Sicilian cities (he said) were not so formidable as was 
represented. ‘Their population was numerous indeed, but fluctu- 
ating, turbulent, often on the move, and without local attachment 
No man there considered himself as a permanent resident nor 
cared to defend the city in which he dwelt; nor were there arms 
or organization for such a purpose. The native Sikels, detesting 
Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid to her assailants. As 
to the Peloponnesians, powerful as they were, they had never yet 
been more without hope of damaging Athens, than they were 
now: they were not more desperate enemies now, than they had 
been in former days:* they might invade Attica by land, whether 
the Athenians sailed to Sicily or not; but they could dono 
mischief by sea, for Athens would still have in reserve a navy 


1 Thucyd, vi. 16,17. πιστοί πω μᾶλλον Πελοποννήσιοι ἐς ἡμᾶς 
3 Thucyd, vi. 17. Καὶ νῦν αὔτε ἀνέλ- | ἐγένοντο, εἴτε καὶ πάνυ ἔῤῥωνται, &c. 
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sufficient to restrain them. What valid ground was there, there- 
fore, to evade performing obligations which Athens had sworn 
to ber Sicilian allies? ‘To be sure they could bring no help 
to Attica in return :—but Athens did, not want them on her own 
side of the water—she wanted them in Sicily, to prevent her 
Sicilian enemies from coming over to attack her. She had 
originally acquired her empire by a readiness to interfere wherever 
she was invited ; nor would she have made any progress, if she had 
been backward or prudish in scrutinising such invitations. She 
could not now set limits to the extent of her imperial sway; she 
was under a necessity not merely to retain her present subjects, 
_ but to lay snares for new subjects—on pain of falling into de- 
pendence herself if she teased"to be imperial. Let her then 
persist in the resolution adopted, and strike terror into the 
Peloponnesians by“indertaking this great expedition. She would 
probably conquer all Sicily; at least she would humble Syracuse : 
in case even of failure, she could always bring back her troops, 
from her unquestionable superiority at sea. ‘The stationary and 
inactive policy recommended by Nikias was not less at variance 
with the temper, than with the position, of Athens, and would 
be ruinous to her if pursued. Her military organization would 
decline, and her energies would be wasted in internal rub and 
conflict, instead of that aspiring readiness of enterprise, which, 
having become engrafted upon her laws and habits, could not be 
now renounced, even if bad in itself, without speedy destruction.’ 
Such was substantially the reply of Alkibiadés to Nikias. The 
debate was now completely reopened, so that several Theassembly 


speakers addressed the assembly on both sides; more tie views of 


. ’ ‘ys Alkibiadé 
however, decidedly, in favour of the expedition than —sineres to 


against it. The alarmed Egesteans and Leontines tin ‘stent 
renewed their supplications, appealing to the plighted "** Sr 
faith of the city: probably also, those Athenians who had visited 
Egesta stood forward again to protest against what they would call 
the ungenerous doubts and insinuations of Nikias. By all these 
appeals, after considerable debate, the assembly was so powerfully 
moved, that their determination to send the fleet became more 
intense’ than ever; and Nikias, perceiving that farther direct 
Opposition was useless, altered his tactics. He now attempted 
ἃ manauvre, designed indirectly to disgust his countrymen with 
the plan, by enlarging upon its dangers and difficulties, and 


1 Thucyd, vi. 16-19. 
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iimigting upon a prodigious force as indispensable to surmount 
them.” Nor was he without hopes that they might be sufficiently 
Whihdhtenéd by such prospective hardships, to tfirew up the scheme 
altogether. At any rate, if they persisted, he himself as com- 
‘qnander Would thus be enabled to execute it with completeness and 


canfidence. 
Accepting the expedition, therefore, as the pronounced fiat 
Seoond . of the people, he reminded them that the cities which 


iktas—ox- they were about to attack, especially Syracuse and 
teeaime- Selinus, were powerful, populous, free—well-prepared in 


len of every way with hoplites, horsemen, light-armed troops, 


tea aba de. Ships of war, plenty of horses to mount their cavalry, and 
faite >, abundant corn at home. At Best, Athens could hope for 
largest scale. no other allies in Sicily except Naxus and Katana, from 
their kindred with the Leoatines. It was no mere fleet, therefore, 
which could cope with enemies like these on their own soil, The 
fleet indeed must be prodigiously great, for the purpose not merely 
of maritime combat, but of keeping open communication at sea, 
and ensuring the importation of subsistence. But there must 
besides be a large force of hoplites, bowmen, and slingers—a large 
stock of provisions in transports—and above all, an abundant 
amount of money: for the funds promised by the Egestsans would 
be found mere empty delusion. . The army must be not simply 
a match for the enemy’s regular hoplites and powerful cavalry, but 
also independent of foreign aid from the first day of their landing.’ 
If not, in case of the least reverse, they would find everywhere 
nothing but active enemies, without a single friend. “I know (he 
concluded) that there are many dangers against which we must 
take precaution, and many more in which we must trust to good 
fortune, serious as it is for mere men to do so. But I choose 
to leave as little as possible in the power of fortune, and to have in 
hand all means of reasonable security at the time when I leave 
Athens, Looking merely to the interests of the commonwealth, 
this is the most assured course; while to us who are to form the 
armament, it is indispensable for preservation. If any man thinks 


differently, I resign to him the command.’”* 
5 


ον 
1 Thucyd. vi. 22, βούλομαι ἐκπλεῖν, παρασκευῇ δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν 
3 Thuoyd. vi. 28, ὅπερ ἐγὼ φοβού- εἰκότων ἀσφαλὴς ἐκπλεῦσαι. Ταῦτα γὰρ 
μενος, καὶ εἰδὼς πολλὰ μὲν ἡμᾶς δέον τῇ τε ξυμπάσῃ πόλει βεβαιότατα ἡγοῦμαι, 
βουλεύσασθαι, ἔτι δὲ πλείω εὐτυχῆσαι ; καὶ ἡμῖν τοῖς στρατευσομένοις σωτήρια' 
(χαλεπὸν δὲ ἀνθρώπους ὄντας), εἰ δέ τῳ ἄλλως δοκεῖ, παρίημι αὐτῷ τὴν 
ὅτι ἐλάχιστα τῇ τύχῃ παραδοὺς ἐμαυτὸν ἀρχήν. 
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The effect of this second speech of Nikias on the assembly, 
coming as it did after a long and contentious debate, was tect of” 
much greater than that which had been produced by Ifis traded” 
first. But it was an effect totally opposite to that which «fhe woe 
he himself had anticipated and intended. Far fronf erie 
being discouraged or alienated from the expedition by canine in 
those impediments which he had studiously magnified, ee " 
the people only attached themselves to it with yet greater 
obstinacy. The difficulties which stood in the way of Sicilian 
conquest served but to endear it to them the more, calling forth 
increased ardour and eagerness for personal exertion in the cause. 
The people not only accepted, without hesitation or deduction, the 
estimate which Nikias had laid before them of risk and cost, but 
warmly extolled his frankness not less than his sagacity, as the 
only means of making success certain. - They were ready to grant 
.without reserve every thing which he asked, with an enthusiasm 
and unanimity such as was rarely seen to reign in an Athenian 
assembly. In fact, the second speech of Nikias had brought the 
two dissentient veins of the assembly into a confluence and 
harmony, all the more welcome because unexpected. While his 
‘partisans seconded it as the best way of neutralising the popular 
madness, his opponents—Alkibiadés, the Egesteans, and the 
Leontines—caught at it with acclamation, as realising more than 
they had hoped for, and more than they could ever have ventured 
to propose. If Alkibiadés had demanded an armament on so vast 
a scale, the people would have turned a deaf ear. But such was 
their respect for Nikias—on the united grounds of prudence, 
good fortune, piety and favour with the gods—that his opposition 
to their favourite scheme had really made them uneasy; and 
when he made the same demand, they were delighted to purchase 
his concurrence by adonting all such conditions as he imposed. 

It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his own purpose, not 
only imparted to the enterprise a gigantic magnitude rxcitement 
which its projectors had never contemplated, but threw thong. 
into it the whole soul of Athens, and roused a burst of (titin 
ardour beyond all former example. Every man present, saifon 


scale on 
old &s well as young, rich and poor, of all classes and pro- (reiition 
fessions, was eager to put down his name for personal "# Panne 
service. Some were tempted by the love of gain; others by the 
curiosity of seeing so distant a region, others again by the pride 


and supposed safety of enlisting in so irresistible an armament. 
1 Plutarch, Compare Nikias and Crassus, c. 3. 
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So overpowering was the popular voice in calling for the execution 
of the scheme, that the small minority who retained their objections 
were afraid to hold up their hayds, for fear of incurring the 
suspicion, of want of patriotism. When the excitement had 
somewhat'subsided, an orator named Demostratus, coming forward 
as spokesman of this sentiment, urged Nikias to declare at once, 
without farther evasion, what force he required from the people. 
Disappointed as Nikias was, yet being left without any alternative, 
he sadly responded to the appeal; saying that he would take 
farther counsel with his colleagues, but that speaking on his first 
impression, he thought the triremes required must be not less than 
one hundred, nor the hoplites less than 5000—Athenians and 
allies together, There must farther be a proportional equipment 
of other forces and accompaniments, especially Kretan bowmen and 
slingers. Enormous as this requisition was, the vote of the 
people not only sanctioned it without delay, but even went beyond 
it. They conferred upon the generals full power to, fix both 
the numbers of the armament and every other matter relating 
to the expedition, just as they might think best for the interest 
of Athens. 

Pursuant to this momentous resolution, the enrolment and 
no, A, preparation of the forces was immediately begun: Mes- 

sages were sent to summon sufficient triremes from the 


La 


pirations nautical allies, as well as to invite hoplites from Argos 
expedition. and Mantineia, and to hire bowmen and slingers else- 
where, For three months the generals were busily engaged in this 
proceeding, while the city was in a state of alertness and bustle— 
fatally interrupted however by an incident which I shall recount in 
the next chapter. 

Considering the prodigious consequences which turned on the 
Reviewor expedition of Athens against Sicily, it is worth while to 
minazpro- Destow a few reflections on the preliminary proceedings 
trestdian οὗ the Athenian people. Those who are accustomed 
expedition to impute all the misfortunes of Athens to the hurry, 
passion, and ignorance of democracy, will not find the charge 
borne out by the facts which we have been just considering. . The 
supplications of Egesteans and Leontines, forwarded toe:Athens 
about the spring or summer of 416 Bc. undergo careful and 
repeated discussion in the public assembly. They at first meet 
with considerable opposition, but the repeated debates gradually 
kindle both the sympathies and the ambition of the people. Still, 


however, no decisive step is taken without more ample and correct 
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information from the spot, and special commissioners are sent 
to Egesta for the purpose. These men bring back a decisive 
report, triumphantly certifyigg all that the Egesteans had 
promised. We cannot at all wonder that the people never 
suspected the deep-laid fraud whereby their commissioners had 
been duped. 

Upon the result of that mission from Egesta, the two parties for 
and against the projected expedition had evidently joined issue ; 
and when the commissioners returned, bearing testimony so 
decisive in favour of the former, the party thus strengthened 
thought itself warranted in calling for a decision immediately, 
after all the previous debates. Nevertheless, the measure still had 
to surmount the renewed and hearty opposition of Nikias, before it 
became finally ratified. It was this long and frequent debate, 
with opposition often repeated but always outreasoned, which 
working gradually deeper and deeper conviction in the minds 
of the people, brought them all into hearty unanimity to support it, 
and made them cling to it with that tenacity which the commg 
chapters will demonstrate. In so far as the expedition was an 
error, if. certainly was not error arising either from hurry, or want 
of discussion, or want of inquiry. Never in Grecian history was 
any measure more carefully weighed beforehand, or more delibe- 
rately and unanimously resolved. 

The position of Nikias in reference to the measure is remarkable. 
As a dissuasive and warning counsellor, he took a right Advice an 
view of it; but in that capacity he could not carry the Nikias 
people along with him. Yet such was their steady esteem for him 
personally, and their reluctance®to proceed in the enterprise 
without him, that they eagerly embraced any conditions which he 
thought proper to impose. And the conditions which he named 
had the effect of exaggerating the enterprise into such gigantic 
magnitude as no one in Athens had ever contemplated; thus 
casting into it so prodigious a proportion of the blood of Athens, 
that its discomfiture would be equivalent to the ruin of the common- 
wealth. This was the first mischief occasioned by Nikias, when, 
after being forced to relinquish his direct opposition, he resorted to 
the indirect manceuvre of demanding more than he thought the 
people would be willing to grant. It will be found only the first 
among a’ sad series of other mistakes—fatal to his country as well 
as to himself. 

Giving to Nikias, however, for the present, full credit for the 
wisdom of his dissuasive counsel and his scepticism about the 
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reports from Egesta, we cannot but notice the opposite quality in 
Aavicoand Alkibiadés, His specch is not merely full of overween- 
uenceof , Ε : Ἦν NS 
Aikibiadés. ing insolence as ἃ manifggtation of individual character, 
but of rash and ruinous instigations in regard to the foreign policy 
of his country. The arguments whereby he enforces the expe- 
dition against Syracuse are indeed more mischievous in their 
tendency than the expedition itself, for the failure of which 
Alkibiadés is not to be held responsible. It might have succeeded 
in its special object, had it been properly conducted ; but even if 
it had succeeded, the remark of Nikias is not the less just, that 
Athens was aiming at an unmeasured breadth of empire, which it 
would be altogether impossible for her to preserve. When we 
recollect the true political wisdom with which Periklés had advised 
his countrymen to maintain strenuously their existing empire, but 
by no means to grasp at any new acquisitions while they had 
powerful enemies in Peloponnesus—we shall appreciate by contrast 
the feverish system of never-ending aggression inculcated by 
Afkibiadés, and the destructive principles which he lays down that 
Athens must for ever be engaged in new conquests, on pain 
of forfeiting her existing empire and tearing herself to pieces by 
internal discord. Even granting the necessity for Athens to 
employ her military and naval force (as Nikias had truly observed), 
Amphipolis and the revolted subjects in Thrace were still unsub- 
dued ; and the first employment of Athenian force ought to be 
directed against them, instead of being wasted in distant hazards 
and treacherous novelties, creating for Athens a position in which 
she could never permanently maintain herself. ‘The parallel which 
Alkiabiadés draws, between tif enterprising spirit whereby the 
Athenian empire had been first acquired, and the undefined 
speculations which he was himself recommending—is altogether 
fallacious. The Athenian empire took its rise from Athenian 
enterprise, working in concert with a serious alarm and necessity 
on the part of all the Grecian cities in or round the /gean Sea. 
Athens rendered an essential service by keeping off the Persians, 
and preserving that sea in a better condition than it had ever been 
in before: her empire had begun by being a voluntary con- 
federacy, and had only passed by degrees into constraint; while 
the local situation of all her subjects was sufficiently near to be 
within the reach of her controlling navy. Her new career of 
aggression in Sicily was in all these respects different. Nor is 
it less surprising to find Alkibiadés asserting that the multi- 
plication of subjects in that distant island, employing a large 
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rtion of the Athenian naval force to watch them, would impart 
new stability to the pre-existing Athenian empire. How strange 
also to read the terms in which he makes light of enemies both in 
Peloponnesus and in Sicily ; fhe Sicilian war being a new enter- 
prise hardly less in magnitude and hazard than the Pelopon- 
nesian !'—to notice the honour which he claims to himself for his 


operations in Peloponnesus and the battle of Mantineia, which 
had ended in complete failure, and in restoring Sparta to the 
maximum of her credit as it had stood before the events of Sphak- 
teria! There is in fact no speech in Thucydides so replete with 
rash, misguiding, and fallacious counsels, as this harangue of 
Alkibiadés. 

As a man of action, Alkibiadés was always brave, vigorous, and 
full of resource; as a politician and adviser, he was Athens be 
especially mischievous to his country, because he ad- entities tobe 
dressed himself exactly to their weak point, and exag- the istant 
gerated* their sanguine and enterprising temper into a of the sea, 
temerity which overlooked all permanent calculation. The Athe- 
nians had now contracted the belief that they, as lords of the sea, 
were entitled to dominion and receipt of tribute from all islands—a 
belief which they had not only acted upon, but openly professed, 
in their attack upon Mélos during the preceding autumn. As 
Sicily was an island, it seemed to fall naturally under this category 
of subjects: for we ought not to wonder, amidst the inaccurate 
geographical data current in that day, that they were ignorant how 
much larger Sicily was than the largest island im the Atgean. 
Yet they seem to have been aware that it was a prodigious 
conquest to struggle for; as we may judge from the fact, that the 
object was one kept back rather than openly avowed, and that 
they acceded to all the immense preparations demanded by 
Nikias.t Moreover we shall see presently that even the armament 
which was despatched had conceived nothing beyond vague and 
hesitating ideas of something great to be achieved in Sicily. But 
if the Athenian public were rash and ignorant, in contemplating 
the conquest of Sicily, much more extravagant were the views 
of Alkibiadés: though I cannot bring myself to believe that even 


1 Thucyd. νἱ, 1, οὐ πολλῷ τινι ὗπο- 
ad ad κόλεμον, &c.; compare vii. 


Ὁ Compare Plutarch, Priecept. Rei- 
publ. Gerend. p. 804. 

ὃ Thucyd. v. 99; vi. 1-6. 

* Thucyd. vi. 6. ἐφιέμενοι μὲν τῇ 
ἀληθεστάτῃ προφάσει, τῆς πάσης (ΣΞικε- 


Alas) ἄρξειν, βοηθεῖν δὲ ἅμα εὐπρεπῶς 
βουλόμενοι τοῖς ἑαυτῶν ξνγγένεσι καὶ 
τοῖς προσγεγενημένοις ξυμμάχοι. 

Even in the speech of Alkibiadés, the 
conquest of Sicily is only once alluded 
to—and that indirectly ; rather as a 
favourable possibility, than as a result 
to be counted upon. 
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he (as he afterwards asserted) really looked beyond Sicily to 
the conquest -of Carthage and her empire. It was not merely 
ambition which he desired to gratify. He was not less eager for 
the immense private gains which would be consequent upon success, 
in order to supply those deficiencies which his profligate expendi- 
ture had occasioned.’ 

. When we recollect how loudly the charges have been preferred 
against Kleon—of presumption, of rash policy, and of selfish 
motive, in reference to Sphakteria, to the prosecution of the 
war generally, and to Amphipolis; and when we compare these 
proceedings with the conduct of Alkibiadés as here described —we 
shall see how much more forcibly such charges attach to the latter 
than the former. It will be seen, before this volume is finished, 
‘that the vices of Alkibiadés, and the defects of Nikias, were the 
cause of far greater ruin to Athens than either Kleon or Hyper- 
bolus, even if we regard the two latter with the eyes of their worst 
“enemies, . 


1 Thooyd. vi. 15, Kal μάλιστα στρα- 

τηγῆσαί re ἐπιθυμῶν καὶ ἐλπίζων Σικε- 
λίαν τε δι᾽ αὐτοῦ καὶ Καρχηδόνα λήψεσθαι, 
καὶ τὰ ἴδια ἅμα εὐτυχήσας ζρήμασί τε 
καὶ δόξῃ ὠφελήσειν. “Qy γὰρ ἐν ἀξιώ- 
ματι ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀστῶν, ταῖς ἐπιθυμίαις 
μείωσιν ἢ κατὰ τὴν ὑπάρχουσαν οὐσίαν 
ἐχρῆτο ἔς τε τὰς ἱπποτροφίας καὶ τὰς 
ἔλλας δακάνας, &e. 

Compare vi. 90. Plutarch (Alkib. ὁ, 
19; Nikias, ¢. 12), Plutarch some- 
times speaks as if, not Alkibiadés alone 
(or at least in conjunction with a few 
partisans), but the Athenians generally, 
set out with an expectation of con- 
quering Carthage as well as Sicily. In 
the speech which Alkibiadés made at 
Sparta after his banishment (Thucyd, 


vi, 90), he does indeed state this as the 
general purpose of the expedition. But 
it seems plain that he is here ascribing, 
to his countrymen generally, plans which 
were only fermenting in his own brain 
—as we may discern from a careful 
perusal of the first twenty chapters of 
the sixth book of Thucydidés, 

-In the Oratio de Pace of Andokidés 
(sect. 30), it is alleged that the Syra- 
cusans sent an embassy to Athens, a 
little before this expedition, entreating 
to be admitted as allies of the Athe- 
nians, and affirming that Syracuse would 
be a more valuable ally to Athens than 
Egesta or Katana, This statement is 
wholly untrue. 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 


FROM THE RESOLUTION OF THE ATHENIANS TO ATTACK 
SYRACUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER AFTER THEIR 
ARRIVAL IN SICILY. 


For the two or three months immediately succeeding the final 
resolution taken by the Athenians to invade Sicily yo. 415, 
(described in the last chapter), the whole city was clate 4?" 

and bustling with preparation. I have already mentioned that this 
resolution, though long opposed by Nikias with a con- Preparations 
siderable minority, had at last been adopted (chiefly sitionagainse 
through the unforeseen working of that which he intended generat en- 
as a counter-manceuvre) with a degree of enthusiasm and cid paae 
unanimity, and upon an enlarged scale, which surpassed δὲ iene 
all the anticipations of its promoters. The prophets, circulators of 
oracles, and other accredited religious advisers, announced gene- 
rally the favourable dispositions of the gods, and promised a 
triumphant result.) All classes in the city, rich and poor— 
cultivators, traders, and seamen—old and young—all embraced 
the project with ardour; as requiring a great effort, yet promising 
unparalleled results, both of public aggrandisement and individual 
gain. Each man was anxious to put down his own name for 
personal service; so that the three generals, Nikias, Alkibiadés, 
and Lamachus, when they proceeded to make their selection 
of hoplites, instead of being forced to employ constraint or incur 
ill-will, as happened when an expedition was adopted reluctantly 
with many dissentients, had only to choose the fittest among 
a throng of eager volunteers. Every man provided himself with 
his best arms and with bodily accoutrements, useful as well as 
ostentatious, for a long voyage and for the exigencies of a varied 
land and sea-service. Among the trierarchs (or rich citizens who 
undertook each in hfturn the duty of commanding a ship of war) 
the competition was yet stronger. Each of them accounted it an 
honour to be named, and vied with his comrades to exhibit his ship 
in the most finished state of equipment. ‘The state indeed fur- 


' Thucyd, viii 1, 


= 
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nished ‘both the trireme with ifs essential. tackle ‘and. oars, and the 
regular pay for the craw,; Hut the triefarch, even in ordinary cases, 
usually incurred various expenses besidds, to yaake the equipment 
complete ahd to keep the crew together.” Such additional outlay, 
neither exacted nor defined by law, but only by custom and general 
opinion, was different in every individual case according to temper 
and circumstances. But on the present occasion, zeal and forward- 
ness were universal. Lach trierarch tried to procure for his own 
ship the best crew, by offers of additional teward to all, but espe- 
cially to the Thranita or rowers on the highest of the three tiers :} 
and it seems that the seamen were not appointed especially to one 
ship, but were at liberty to accept these offers and to serve in 
any ship they preferred. Each trierarch spent more than had 
ever been known before—in pay, outfit, provision, and even 
external decoration of his vessel. Besides the best crews which 
Athens herself could furnish, picked seamen were also required 
from the subject-allies, and were bid for m the same way by the 
trierarchs.’ 

Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact, that five years 
had now elapsed since the peace of Nikias, without any cousider- 
able warlike operations, While-the treasury had become re- 
plenished with fresh accumulations,’ and the triremes increased 


1 Thucyd. vi. 31. ἐπιφοράς τε πρὸς statement given in Auschinés De Fals. 


τῷ ἐκ δημοσίου μισθῷ διδόντων τοῖς 
θρανίταις τῶν ναυτῶν καὶ ταῖς ὑπη- 
peolars, καὶ τἄλλα σημεἴοις καὶ κατα- 
σκευαῖς πολυτελέσι χρησαμένων, ἕο. 

Dobree and Dr. Arnold explain ὑπη- 
ρεσίαις to mean the petty officers, such 
as κυβερνήτης, κελευστὴς, ἄς. Galler 
and Poppo construe it to mean “ the 
servants of the sailors.’ Neither of the 
two explanations seems to me satis- 
factory. I think the word means “to 
the crews generally;” the word ὑπη- 
ρέσία being a perfectly goneral word, 
comprising all who received pay in the 
ship, All the examples produced in 
the notes of the commentators testify 
this meaning, which also occurs in the 
text itself two lines before. To con- 
atrue ταῖς ὑπηρεσίαις as meaning— ‘‘ the 
crews generally, or the remaining crews, 
along with the Thranite "—is doubtless 
more or less awkward. But it departs 
less from ordinary construction than 
either of the two senses which the 
commentators propose. ; 

2 Thucyd. vii. 18, of gévol, of μὲν 
ἀναγκαστοὶ ἐσβάντες, &e. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 26. I do not trust the 


Legat. 0. 54, p. 802, and in Andokidés, 
De Pace, sect, 8, that 7000 talents were 
laid by as an accumulated treasure in 
the acropolis during,the peace of Nikias, 
and that 400 triremes, or 300 triremes, 
were newly built. The numerous his- 
torical inaccuracies in those orations, 
concerning the facts prior to 400 B.c., 
are such as to deprive them of all 
authority, except where they are con- 
firmed by other testimony. 

But there exists an interesting In- 
scription which proves that the sum of 
3000 talents at least must have been 
laid by, during the interval between 
the conclusion of the peace of Nikias 
and the Sicilian expedition, in the acro- 
polis: that over and above this accu- 
mulated fund,’ the state was in con- 
dition to di ge, out of the current 
receipts, sunt® which it had borrowed 
during the previous war from the 
treasury ef various temples: and that 
there was besides a surplus for docks 
and fortifications. The Inscription above 
named records the vote passed for dis- 
charging these debts, and for securing 
the sums so paid in the Opisthodomus 
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ῷ ᾿ 4: ᾿ 
ni number+the ‘military. population, .reinforced by additional 
"numbers of youth, had forgotten both the-hirdships ‘of ΕΓ 
the war’ and: the pressure δὲ epidemic disease. Hence jan tersuy 
the fleet now got tigethet, while it surpassed in number "hep of 
all previous armaments of Athens, except a single one cls", 
if the second year of the previous war under Periklés,— *™"e"* 
was incomparably superior even to that, and still more superior to 
all the rest, in the other ingredients of force, material as well as 
moral ; in picked men, universal ardour, ships as well as arms in 
the best condition, and accessories of every kind in abundance. 
Such was the confidence of success, that many Athenians went 
prepared for trade as well as for combat; so that the private stock 
thus added to the public outfit and to the sums placed in the hands of 
the generals, constituted an unparalleled aggregate of wealth. 
Much of this was visible to the eye, contributing to heighten that 
general excitement of Athenian imagination which pervaded the 
whole city while the preparations were going forward: a mingled 
feeling of private sympathy and patriotism—a dash of uneasiness 
from reflection on the distant and unknown region wherein the 
fleet was to act—yet an elate confidefte in Athenian force such 
as had never before been entertained.! We hear of Sokratés the 
philosopher, and Meton the astronomer, as forming exceptions to 
this universal tone of sanguine anticipation: the familiar genius 
which constantly waited upon the philosopher is supposed to have 
forewarned him of the result. It is not impossible that he may 
have been averse to the expedition, though the fact is less fully 
certified than we could wish. Amidst a general predominance of 
the various favourable religious signs and prophecies, there were 
also some unfavourable. Usually, on all public matters of risk or 
gravity, there were prophets who gave assurances in opposite 
ways: those which turned out right were treasured up; the rest 
were at once forgotten, or never long remembered.’ 

After between two and three months of active preparations, the 
expedition was almost ready to start, when an event jappened 
which fatally poisoned the prevalent cheerfulness of the city. 


* 


or back-chamber of the Parthenon, for 
account of those gods to whom they 
respectively belonged. See Boeckh’s 
Corp. Inscr. part ii. Inscr. Att. No. 76. 
p. 117; also the Staats-haushaltung der 
Athener of the same author, vol. ii. p. 
198, This Inscription belongs unques- 
tionably to one of the years between 421- 


VOL. V. 


415 B.c., to which year we cannot say. 
ι Thueyd, vi. 31; Diodor. xiii, 2, 3. 
2 Plutarch (Nikiag, c. 12, 15; Alki- 
biad. c. 17). Immediately after the 
catastrophe at Syracuse the Athenians 
were very angry with those propheta 
who had promised them success (Thu- 
eyd. viii. 1). 
» I, 
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This was, the mutilation of the Herme, one of the most extra- 
ordinary events in all Grecian history. . ' 
The Herme, or half-statues of the god Hermes, were blocks of 
Mutilation marble about the height of the human figure. The 
of the . 1 f : 
upper part was cut into a head, face, neck, and bust ; 
Pete wana the lower part was left as a quadrangular pillar, brodii 
sanctity at the base, without arms, body, or legs, but with the 
Herm», —_ significant mark of the male sex in front. They were 
distributed in great numbers throughout Athens, and always in 
the most conspicuous situations ; standing beside the outer doors 
of private houses as well as of temples—near the most frequented 
porticos—at the intersection of cross ways—in the public agora. 
They were thus present to the eye of every Athenian in all his 
acts of intercommunion, either for business or pleasure, with his 
fellow-citizens. “The religious feeling of the Greeks considered 
the god to be planted or domiciliated where his statue stood, so 
that the companionship, sympathy, and guardianship of Hermés, 
became associated with most of the manifestations of conjunct life 
at Athens, political, social, commercial, or gymnastic. Moreover 
the quadrangular fashion ®f these statues, employed occasionally 
for other gods besides Hermés, was a most ancient relic handed 
down from the primitive rudeness of Pelasgian workmanship ; and 
was popular in Arcadia, as well as peculiarly frequent in Athens.* 
About the end of May 415 3.c., in the course of one and the 
same night, all these Hermz, one of the most peculiar marks of 
the city, were mutilated by unknown hands. Their characteristic 
features were knocked off or levelled, so that nothing was left 
except a mass of stone with no resemblauce to humanity or deity. 
All were thus dealt with in the same way, save and except very 
few: nay, Andokidés affirms (and I incline to believe him) that 
there was but one which escaped unharmed.® 


1 Cicero, Lege. ii, 11. “ Melius Greeci 
atque nost gs qui, ut augerent pietatem 
in Deos, easdem illos urbes, quas nos, 
incolere voluerunt.” 

How much the Grecian mind was 
penetrated with the idea of the god as 
an actual inhabitant of the town, may 
be seen illustrated in the Oration of 
Lysias, cont. Andokid. sect. 15-46: 
compare Herodotus, v. 67—a striking 
story, 88 illustrated in this History, ch. 
ix.—also Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 4-7; 
Livy, xxxviil. 43. 

In an inscription in Boeckh’s Corp. 
Insc. (part ii, No. 190, p. 320) a list of 
the names of Prytaneis appeays, at the 


head of which list figures the name of 
Athéné Polias. ; 

2 Pausanias, i. 24, 3; iv. 33,43 viii. 
31, 4; vill. 48, 4; viii, 41, 4, Plutarch, 
An Seni sit Gerenda Respubl. ad finem; 
Aristophan. Plut. 1153, and Schol. : 
compare Ὁ, Miiller, Archiologie der 
Kunst, sect?67; K. F. Hermann, Gottes- 
dienatl. Alterth. der Griechen, sect. 
15; Gerhard, De Religione Hermarum. 
Berlin, 1845, 

ὃ Thucyd. vi. 27. ὅσοι ‘Epuat ἦσαν 
λίθινοι ἐν τῇ πόλει τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων .. . . 
μιᾷ νυκτὶ οἱ πλεῖστοι περιεκόπη- 
σαν τὰ πρόσωκα. 


Andokidés (De Myst. sect. 63) ex- 
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It is of course impossible for any one to sympathize fully with 
the feelings of a religion not his own: indeed the senti- Vicient 
ment with which, in the case of persons of different. and religous 
creed, each regards the«strong emotions growing out of auioad by the 
causes peculiar to the other,—is usually one of surprise ‘Athens. 
that such trifles and absurdities can occasion any serious distress 
or excitement.’ But if we take that reasonable pains, which is 
incumbent on those who study the history of Greece, to realise 
in our minds the religious and political associations of the Athe- 
nians*—noted in ancient times for their superior piety, as well as 
for their accuracy and magnificence about the visible monuments 
embodying that feeling —we shall in part comprehend the intensity 
of mingled dismay, terror, and wrath, which beset the public mind 
on the morning after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike unforeseen and 
unparalleled. Amidst all the ruin and impoverishment which had 
been inflicted by the Persian invasion of Attica, there was nothing 
which was so profoundly felt or so long remembered as the de- 
liberate burning of the statues and temples of the gods.* If we 


pressly states that only a single one 
was spared «-καὶ διὰ ταῦτα ὁ Ἑρμῆς ὃν 
ὁρᾶτε πάντες, ὁ παρὰ τὴν πατρῴαν οἰκίαν 
τὴν ἡμετέραν, οὐ περιεκόπη, μόνος 
τῶν Ἑρμῶν τῶν ᾿Αθήνῃσι. 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. ο, 3) and 
Plutarch (Alkib. c. 13) copy Andokidés: 
in his life of Nikias (c. 18) the latter 
uses the expression of Thucydidés—oi 
πλεῖστοι. This expression is noway at 
variance with Andokidés, though it stops 
short of his affirmation. There is great 
mixture of truth and falsehood in the 
Oration of Andokidés; but I think that 
he is to be trusted as to this point, 

Diodorus (xiii. 2) says that all the 
Herma were mutilated—not recognising 
a single exception. Cornelius Nepos, by 
a singular inaccuracy, talks about the 
Hermee as having been all thrown down 
(dejicerentur). 

1 It is truly astonishing to read the 
account given of this mutilation of 
the Herm, and its consequences, Ὁ 
Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthiimer, eal 
ii. sect. 65. p. 191-196. While he 
denounces the Athenian people, for their 
conduct during the subsequent inquiry, 
in the most unmeasured language— 
you would suppose that the incident 
which plunged them into this mental 
distraction, at a moment of overflowing 
hope and confidence, was a mere trifle: 
so briefly does he pass it over, without 
taking the smallest pains to show in 


what way it profoundly wounded the 
religious feeling of Athens, 

Biittner (Geschichte der politischen 
Hetxrieen zu Athen. p. 65), though 
very brief, takes a fairer view than 
Wachsmuth. 

* Pausanias, i, 17, 1; i. 24,3; Har- 
pokration v. ‘Eppai. See Sluiter, Lec- 
tiones Andocidew, cap. 2. 

Especially the ἀγυιατίδες θεραπεῖαι 
(Eurip. Ion, 187) were noted at Athens: 
ceremonial attentions towards the divine 
persons who protected the public streets 
—a function performed by Apollo 
Aguieus, as well as by Hermes. 

4 Herodot. viii. 144; Atschylus, Pers, 
810; Aischyl. Agam. 339; Isokratés, 
Or. iv. Panegyr. 5. 182. The wrath for 
any indignity offered to the statue of 
ἃ god or goddess, and impatience to 
pues it capitally, is manifested as far 
ack as the ancient epic pdem of Ark- 
tinus: see the argument of the ᾿Ιλίον 
Πέρσις in Proclus, and Welcker, Grie- 
chische Tragodien, Sophotlés, seot. 21. 
vol. 1, p. 162. Herodvtus cannot ex- 
plain the indignities offered by Kam- 
byses to the Ngyptian statues and holy 
customs, upon any other supposition 
than that of stark madness-—dudvy με» 
γάλως —Herod. iii. 37-38. τὰ 

Timsus the Sicilian historian (writing 
about 320-290 8.0.) represented the 
subsequent defeat of the Athenians az a 
divine ppnishment for the desecration 

2 


1, 2 
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could imagine the excitement of a Spanish or Italian town, on 
finding that all the images of the Virgin had been defaced during 
the same night, we should have a parallel, though a very inade- 
quate parallel, to what was now felt at *Athens—where religious 
associations and persons were far more intimately allied with all 
civil acts and with all the proceedings of every-day life—where, 
too, the god and his efficiency were more forcibly localised, as well 
as identified with thepresence and keeping of the statue. To the 
Athenians, when they went forth on the following morning, each 
man seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dishonoured and de- 
faced, and each man gradually coming to know that the devastation 
was general,—it would seem that the town had become as it were 
godless—that the streets, the market-place, the porticos, were robbed 
of their*divine protectors; and what was worse still, that these 
protectors, having been grossly insulted, carried away with them 
alienated sentiments,—wrathful and vindictive instead of tutelary 
and sympathising. It was on the protection of the gods that all 
their political constitution as well as the blessings of civil life de- 
pended ; insomuch that the curses of the gods were habitually 
invoked as sanction and punishment for grave offences, political as 
well as others:' an extension and generalization of the feeling 
still attached to the judicial oath. This was, in the minds of the 
people of Athens, a sincere and literal conviction,—not simply a 
form of speech to be pronounced in prayers and public harangues, 
without being ever construed as a reality in calculating conse- 
quences and determining practical measures. Accordingly they 
drew from the mutilation of the Herme the inference, not less 
natural than terrifying, that heavy public misfortune was impend- 
ing over the city, and that the political constitution to which they 
were attached was in imminent danger of being subverted.? 

of the Herma, inflicted chiefly by the 
Syracusan Hermokratés, son of Hermon 
and descendant of the god Hermes (Ti- 


mei Fragm. 103-104, ed. Didot; Lon- 
ginus, de Sublim. iv. 3). 


it present to the minds of the Athenians 
of that day. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 97; Plato, Legg. ix. 
pp. 871 ὁ, 881 4, ἡ τοῦ νόμου ἄρα, 
ἄς. Demosthen. Fals. Legat. p. 363. 


The etymological thread of connexion 
between the Herm and Hermokratés, 
is strange enough: but what is of 
importance to remark, is the deep- 
geated belief that such an act must 
bring after it divine punishment, and 
that the Athenians as a people were 
collectively responsible, unless they 
could appease the divine displeasure. 
If this wos the view taken by the his- 
torian Timeous a century and more after 
the transaction, much more kgenly was 


6. δ p. 404. ο. 60; Plutarch, Solon, 
9. 24, 

* Dr. Thirlwall observes in reference 
to the feeling at Athens after the muti- 
lation of the Herma— 

“We indeed see so little connexion 
between acts of daring impiety and 
designs against the state, that we can 
hardly understand how they could have 
been associated together, as they were 
in the minds of the Athenians. But 
perhaps the difficulty may not without 
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Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon the eager 
and bustling movement of Athens, a few days before the Sicilian 
expedition was in condition for starting. In reference to that 
expedition, it was taken to heart as a most depressing omen.! 
It would doubtless have been so interpreted, had it been a mere 
undesigned accident happening to any venerated re- 


os ° : ee The authors 
ligious object,—just as we are told that similar mis- tixnown- 
givings were occasioned by the occurrence,about this Stdinn” 
; : ‘ y 
same time, of the melancholy festival of the Adonia, ΠΕ ἡ 
wherein the women loudly bewailed the untimely death Pie. 


of Adonis.? The mutilation of the Herme, however, was some- 
thing much more ominous than the worst accident. It proclaimed 
itself as the deliberate act of organised conspirators, not inconsider- 
able in number, whose names and final purpose were indeed un- 
known, but who had begun by committing sacrilege of a character 
flagrant and unheard of. For intentional mutilation of a public 
and sacred statue, where the material afforded no temptation to 
plunder, is a case to which we know no parallel: much more, 
mutilation by wholesale—spread by one band and in one night 
throughout an entire city. Though neither the parties concerned, 
nor their purposes, were ever more than partially made out, the 
concert and conspiracy itself is unquestionable. ' 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, that the 
conspirators had two objects, perhaps some of them one and some 
the other:—to ruin Alkibiadés—to frustrate or delay the expe- 
dition. How they pursued the former purpose, will be presently 
seen: towards the latter, nothing was ostensibly done, but the 
position of Teukrus and other metics implicated, renders it more 
likely that they were influenced by sympathies with Corinth and 
Megara,? prompting them to intercept an expedition which was 


reason have appeared much less to the in comprehending his association of the 


contemporaries of Alcibiadés, who were 
rather disposed by their views of re- 
ligion to regard them as inseparable.” 
(Hist. Gr. ch. xxv. vol. 111. p. 394.) 

This remark, like so many others in 
Dr. Thirlwall’s history, indicates a tone 
of liberality forming a striking contrast 
with Wachsmuth; and rare indeed 
among the learned men who have 
undertaken to depict the democracy of 
Athens. It might however have been 
stated far more strongly, for an Athe- 
nian citizen would have had quite as 
much difficulty in comprehending our 
disjunction of the two ideas, as we have 


two, 

' Thucyd, vi. 27. Kal τὸ πρᾶγμα 
μειζόνως ἐλάμβανον' τοῦ Te yap ἐκπλοῦ 
οἰωνὸς ἐδόκει εἶναι, καὶ ἐπὶ ξυνωμοσίᾳ 
ἅμα νεωτέρων πραγμάτων καὶ δήμον κατα- 
λύσεως γεγενῆσθαι. 

Cornelius Nepos, Alcibiad. ¢. 3. 
‘¢ Hoc quum appareret non sine magn 
multorum consensigne esse factum,” &c. 

2 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18; Phere- 
kratés, Fr. Inc. 84, ed. Meineke; Frag- 
ment, Comic. Gree. vol, ii. p. 558, also 
p. 1164; Aristoph. Frag. Ine, 120, 

3 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 18; Pseudo- 
Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 834, who 
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supposed to promise great triumphs to Athens—rather than 
corrupted by the violent antipathies of intestine politica. 


buspected Indeed the two objecte were intimately connected with 
great 


ehebiity each other; for the prosecution of the enterprise, while 
heforshan f ll of ᾿ Ath t 

that It ull of prospective conquest to s\thens, was yet more 
Youldin- pregnant with future power and wealth to Alkibiadés 
watandon himself. Such chances would disappear if the expe- 
ena dition coulg be prevented ; nom was it at all impossible 


ton. that the Athenians, under the intense impression of re- 


ligious terror consequent on the mutilation of the Herme, might 
throw up the scheme altogether. Especially Nikias, exquisitely 
sensitive in his own religious conscience, and never hearty in his wish 
for going (a fact perfectly known to the enemy'), would hasten to 
consult his prophets, and might reasonably be expected to renew 
his opposition on the fresh ground offered to him, or at least to claim 
delay until the offended gods should have been appeased. We 
may judge how much such a proceeding was in the line of his cha- 
racter and of the Athenian character, when we find him, two years 
afterwards, with the full concurrence of his soldiers, actually 
sacrificing the last opportunity of safe retreat for the half-ruined 
Athenian army in Sicily, and refusing even to allow the proposition 
to be debated, in consequence of an eclipse of the moon; and 
when we reflect that Spartans and other Greeks frequently re- 
nounced public designs if an earthquake happened before the 
execution.” 

But though the chance of setting aside the expedition altogether 
might reasonably enter into the plans of the conspirators, as a 
likely consequence of the intense shock inflicted on the religious 
mind of Athens, and especially of Nikias—this calculation was not 
realised. Probably matters had already proceeded too far even for 
Nikias to recede. Notice had been sent round to all the allies; 
forces were already on their way to the rendezvous at Korkyra ; 


professes to quote from Kretippus, an 


author nearly contemporary. The 
Peeudo-Plutarch however asserts—what 
cannot be true—that the Corinthians 
employed Leontine and Egestwan agents 
to destroy the Hermes. The Leontines 
and Egestewans were exactly the parties 
who had greatest i t in getting the 
Bicilian expedition Yo start: they are 
the last persons whom the Corinthians 
would have chosen as instruments. The 
fact is, that no foreigners could well 
have done the deed; it required great 
familiarity with all the buildings, high- 


ways, and byways of Athens. 

The Athenian Philochorus (writin 
abont the date 310-280 B.c.) ascribe 
the mutilation of the Hermes to the 
Corinthians; if we may believe the 
acholiagt on Aristophanés—who how- 
ever is not very careful, since he tells 
us that Thucydidés ascribed that act to 
Alkibiadés and his friends; which is 
not true (Philochor. Fragm. 110, ed. 
Didot; Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr, 1094). 

1 Thucyd. vi. 34. 

2 See Thucyd. γι 45; vy. 50; viii. 5. 
Xenophon, Hellen, iv.’7, 4. 
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he Argeian and Mantineian allies were arriving at Peireus to 
mmbark. So much the more eagerly did the conspirators proceed 
n that which I have stated as the other part of their probable 
vlan; to work that exaggerated religious terror, which they had 
hemselves artificially brought about, for the ruin of Alkibiadés. 

Few men in Athens either had, or deserved to have, a greater 
number of enemies, political as well as private, than he potitical 
Alkibiadés; many of tem being among the highest $iithimuss 
citizens, whom he offended by his insolence, and whose θαι 
liturgies and other customary exhibitions he outshone by the reigning 
his reckless expenditure. His importance had bcen ey 
already so much increased, and threatened to be so much him. 
more increased, by the Sicilian enterprise, that they no longer 
observed any measures in compassing his ruin, That which the 
mutilators of the Herme seemed to have deliberately planned, his 
other enemies were ready to turn to profit. 

Amidst the mournful dismay spread by the discovery of 80 
unparalleled a sacrilege, it appeared to the Athenian anxiety οἱ 


people—as it would have appeared to the Ephors at fii” 

Sparta, or. to the rulers in every oligarchical city of OiKsh‘ihe 
Greece—that it was their paramount and imperative ‘rPiasrs 
duty to detect and punish the authors. So long as these oferet καωα. 


latter were walking about unknown and unpunished, the Του, 


temples were defiled by their presence, and the whole city was 
accounted under the displeasure of the gods, who would inflict upon 
it heavy public misfortunes.' Under this displeasure every citizen 
felt himself comprehended, so that the sense of public security as 
well as of private comfort were alike unappeased, until the of- 
fenders should be discovered and atonement made by punishing or 
expelling them. Large rewards were accordingly proclaimed to 


1 See the remarkable passage in the | sect. 83, and Sophoklés, dip. Tyrann. 
conteniporary pleading of Antiphon on | 26, 96, 170—as to the miseries which 
a trial for homicide (Orat. ii, Tetralog. | befel a country, so long aa the person 
1, 1, 10). guilty of homicide remained to pollute 

᾿Ασύμφορόν θ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐστὶ τόνδε μιαρὸν | the soil, and until he was slain or 
καὶ ἄναγνον ὄντα eis τὰ τεμένη τῶν | expelled. See also Xenophon, Hiero, 
θεῶν εἰσιόντα μιαίνειν τὴν ἁγνείαν αὐτῶν | iv. 4, and Plato, Legg. x. p. 885-910, 


ἐπί re ras αὐτὰς τραπέζας ἰόντα συ γ- 
καταπκπιμπλάναι τοὺς ἀναιτίον 5' 
ἐκ γὰρ τούτων αἵ τε ἀφορίαι 
γίγνονται δυστυχεῖς θ' αἱ πρά- 
gers καθίστανται. Οἰκείαν οὖν 
χρὴ τὴν τιμωρίαν ἡ γησαμένονυς, 
αὐτῷ τούτῳ τὰ τούτην ἀσεβήματα ἀνα- 
θέντας, ἰδίαν μὲν τὴν συμφορὰν καθαρὰν 
δὲ τὴν πόλιν καταστῆσαι. 

Compare Antiphon, De Cade Herodis, 


at the beginning and the end of the 
tenth book. Plato ranka (ὕβρι5) out- 
rage against sacred objects as the 
highest and | guilty species of 
ὕβρις; deserving™wne severest punish- 
ment. He considers that the person 
committing such impiety, unless he be 
punished or banished, brings evil and 
the anger of the gods upon the whole 
population. 
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any person who could give information, and even impunity to any 
accomplice whose confession might lay open the plot. Nor did the 
matter stop here. Once under this painful shock of religious and 
political terror, the Athenians became eager talkers and listeners 
on the subject of other recent acts of impiety. Every one was 
impagient to tell all that he knew, and more than he knew, about 
such incidents ; while to exercise any strict criticism upon the truth 
of such reports, would argue weakness of faith and want of re- 
ligious zeal, rendering the critic himself a suspected man— 
‘‘metuunt dubitasse videri.” ΤῸ rake out and rigorously visit all 
such offenders, and thus to display an earnest zeal for the honour 
of the gods, was accounted one auxiliary means of obtaining 
absolution from them for the recent outrage. Hence an additional 
public vote was passed, promising rewards and inviting information 
from all witnesses,—citizens, metics, or even slaves,—respecting 
any previous acts of impiety which might have come within their 
a, τὸς Σ᾿ but at the same time providing that informers who 
gave false depositions should be punished capitally.? 

While the Senate of Five Hundred were invested with full 
powers of action, Diognétus, Peisander, Chariklés, and 


Informa- 

pone even’ others, were named commissioners for receiving and 
missioners 1 1 IpieES Ὁ : : 

wfinqury Prosecuting inquiries ; and public assemblies were held 
appointed. nearly every day to receive reports.? The first informa- 


tions received, however, did not relate to the grave and recent 
mutilation of the Herme, but to analogous incidents of older date ; 
to certain defacements of other statues, accomplished in drunken 
frolic—and above all to ludicrous ceremonies celebrated in various 


houses,‘ by parties of revellers 


1 Thucyd., vi. 27. 

3. Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 20. 

8 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 14, 
15, 26; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18, | 

4 Those who are disposed to itmegine 
that the violent feelings and proéegd- 
ings at Athons by the mutilation of the 
Herme were the consequence of her 
democratical goverment, may be re- 
minded of an analogous event of modern 
times from which we are not yet sepa- 
rated by a century. 

In the year 1766, at Abbeville in 
France, two young g@ptlemen of good 
family (the Chevalie® d’Ktallonde and 
Chevalier de la Barre) were tried, con- 
victed and condemned for having in- 
jured a wooden crucifix which stood on 


caricaturing and divulging the 


having sung indecent songs. The evi- 
dence to prove these points was ex- 
cedingly doubtful: nevertheless both 
were condemned to have their tongues 
cut out by, the roots—to have their 
right hands cut off at the church gate 
—then to be tied to a post in the 
market-place with an iron chain, and 
burnt by a slow fire. This sentence, 
after being submitted by way of appeal 
to the Parliament of Paris and by 
them confirmed, was actually executed 
upon the Chevalier de la Barre (d’Etal- 
londe having eseaped) in July 1766; 
with this mitigation, that he was 
allowed to be decapitated before he 
was burnt—but at the same time with 
this aggravation, that he waa put to 


the bridge of that town: in aggravation | the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, 


of this offence they were charged with ; 


to compel him to disclose his accom- 
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Eleusinian mysteries. It was under this latter head that the first 
impeachment was preferred against Alkibiadés, 

So fully were the preparations of the armament now complete, 
that the wireme «of Lamachus (who was doubtless more 
diligent about the military details than either of his two 
colleagues) was already moored in the outer harbour, 
and the last public assembly was held for the departing 
officers,' who probably daid before their countrymen an 
imposing account of the force assembled—when Pytho- 
nikus rose to impeach Alkibiadés. “ Athenians” (said he), “ you 
are going to despatch this great force and incur all this hazard, at 
a moment when I am prepared to show you that your general 
Alkibiadés is one of the profaners of the holy mysteries in a private 
house. Pass a vote of impunity, and I will produce to you 
forthwith a slave of one here present, who, though himself not 
initiated in the mysteries, shall repeat to you what they are. Deal 
with me in any way you choose, if my statement prove untrue.” 
While Alkibiadés strenuously denied the allegation, the Prytanes 
(senators presiding over the assembly, according to the order 
determined by lot for that year among the ten tribes) at once made 


Firat accue 
sation of 
Alkibiadés, 
of baxing 
pro 

and di- 
vulged the 
Eleusi- 
nian myste- 
ries. 


proclamation for all uninitiated 


plices (Voltaire, Relation de la Mort 
du Chevalier de la Barre, (Euvres, vol. 
xlii, p. 361%379, ed. Beuchot : also 
Voltaire, Le Cri du Sang Innocent, vol. 
xii, p, 133). 

I extract from this treatise a passage 
showing how (as in this mutilation of 
the Herma at Athens) the occurrence 
of one act of sacrilege turns men’s 
imagination, belief, and talk, to others, 
real or imaginary :— 

‘¢Tandis que Belleval ourdissoit 
accrétement cette trame, il arrivg mal- 
heureusement que le crucifix dé bois, 
posé sur le pont d’Abbeville, étoit 
endommagé, et l'on soupgonna que des 
soldats ivres avoient commis cette inso- 
lence impie. 

Ἢ Malheureusement l’évéque d’ Amiens, 
étant aussi évéque d’Abbeville, donna 
& cette aventure une célébrité et une 
importance qu'elle ne itoit pas. Il 
fit lancer des monitoires: il vint faire 
une procession solemfelle auprés du 
crucifix; ef on ne parla en Abbeville que 
de sacriléges pendant une année entiére, 
On disoit qu’il se formoit une nou- 
velle secte qui brisoit les crucifix, qui 
iettoit par terre toutes lea hosties, et 


citizens to depart from the as- 


assuroit qu ila avoient répandu beauco 

de sang. Il y eut des femmes αὐ 
crurent en avoir été témoins. On re- 
nouvela tous les contes calomnieux 
répandus contre les Juifs dans tant 
de villes de |’/Europe. Vous connoissez , 
Monsieur, jusqu’’ quel point la popu- 


‘lace porte la credulité et le fanatisme, 


toujours encourage par les moines. 

‘La procédure une fois commencéc, 
il y eut une foule de délations, Cha- 
cun disoit ce qu'il avoit vu ou cru 
voir—ce qu'il avoit entendu ou cru 
entendre.” 

It will be recollected that the sen- 
tence on the Chevalier de la Barre 
was passed, not by the people nor by 
any popular judicature; but by a 
limited court of professional judges 
sitting at Abbeville, and afterwards con- 
firmed by the Parlement de Paris, the 
first tribunal of professional judges in 


France. 

1 Andokidés (Dg Myster. 8. 11) marks 
this time minutely—"Hy βὲν γὰρ ἐκκλη- 
σία τοῖς orparnyois τοῖς εἰς Σικελίαν, 
Νικίᾳ καὶ Λαμάχῳ καὶ ᾿Αλκιβιάδῃ, καὶ 
τριηρὴς ἡ στρατηγὶ5 ἤδη ἐξώρμει ἡ Λαμά- 
xou ἀναστὰς δὲ Πυθόνικος ἐν τῷ δήμῳ 


“ΡΒ percoit & coups de couteaux. On ! εἶπεν, ὅσ, 
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sembly, and went to fetch the slave (Andromachus by name) whom 
Pythonikus had indicated. On being introduced, Andromachus 
deposed before the assembly that he had been with his master in 
the house of Polytion, when Alkibiadés, Nikiadés, ané Melétus 
went through the sham celebration of‘the mysteries; many other 
persggs being present, and especially three other slaves besides 
himself, We must presume that he verified this affirmation by 
describing what the mysteries were which he had seen—the test 
which Pythonikus had offered.' ’ 

Such was the first direct attack made upon Alkibiadés by his 
Violens enemies, Pythonikus, the demagogue Androklés, and 
Tetrene other speakers, having put in evidence this irreverent 
wituee proceeding (probably in substance true), enlarged upon 
itive it, with the strongest invective, imputed to him many 
ceived: other acts of the like character, and even denounced him 
as cognizant of the recent mutilation of the Herme. ‘‘ All had 
been done (they said) with a view to accomplish his purpose of 
subverting the democracy, when bereft of its divine protectors—a 
purpose manifested by the constant tenor of his lawless, overbearing, 
antipopular demeanour.” Infamous as this calumny was, so far 
as regarded the mutilation of the Herma, (for whatever else 
Alkibiadés may have done, of that act he was unquestionably 
innocent, being the very person who had most to lose ‘by it, and 
whom it ultimately ruined,) they calculated upon the reigning 
excitement to get it accredited, and probably to procure his 
deposition from the command, preparatory to public trial. But in 
spite of all the disquietude arising from the recent sacrilege, their 
expectations were defeated. The strenuous denial of Alkibiadés— 
aided by his very peculiar position as commander of the armament, 
aa well as by the reflection that the recent outrage tended rather to 
spoil his favourite projects in Sicily—foynd general credence. The 
citizens enrolled to serve manifested strong disposition to stand by 
him; the allies from Argos and Mantineia were known to have 
embraced the service chiefly at his instigation; the people generally 
had become familiar with him as the intended conqueror in Sicily, 
and were loath to be balked of this project. From all which 
circumstances, his enemies, finding little disposition to welcome the 
accusations which they preferred, were compelled to postpone them 
until a more suitable time.’ 


' Andokid. de Myster. 8. 11-18. proceedings before the departure for 
3 Thucyd. vi. 29. Isokratés (Orat. Sicily, in a very inaccurate manner. 
xvi, De Bigis, sect, 7, 8) representa these 
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But Alkibiadés saw full well the danger of having such charges 


hanging over his head, and the peculiar advantage He denies 
which he derived from his accidental position at the and de 
mands im- 


moment. He implored the people to investigate the 
charges at once; proclaimifig his anxiety to stand trial 

and even to suffer death, if found guilty—accepting the tis élentes 
command only in case he should be acquitted—and insisting above 
all things on the mischief to the city of sending him on such an 
expedition with the charge undecided, as well as on the hardship 
to himself of being aspersed by calumny during his absence, 
without power of defence. Such appeals, just and reasonable in 
themselves, and urged with all the vehemence of a manewho felt 
that the question was one of life or death to his future prospects, 
were very near prevailing. His enemies could only defeat them 
by the trick of putting up fresh speakers, less notorious for 
hostility to Alkibiadés. These men affected a tone of candour— 
deprecated the delay which would μὲ occasioned in the departure 
of the expedition, if he were put upon his trial forthwith—and 
proposed deferring the trial until a certain number of days after 
his return.'! Such was the determination ultimately adopted ; the 
supporters of Alkibiadés probably not fully appreciating its con- 
sequences, and conceiving that the speedy departure of the expe- 
dition wa8 advisable even for his interest, as well as agreeable to 
their own feelings. And thus his enemies, though baffled in their 
first attempt to bring on his immediate ruin, carried a postpone- 
ment which ensured to them leisure for thoroughly poisoning the 
public mind against him, and choosing their own time for his trial. 
They took care to keep back all farther accusation until he and 
the armament had departed. 


mediate 
trial—his 
demand is 


1 Thucyd. vi. 29. Of δ᾽ ἐχθροὶ, δεδιό- 
res τό τε στράτευμα, μὴ εὔνουν ἔχῃ, ἣν 
ἤδη ἀγωνίζηται, ὅ τε δῆμος μὴ μαλακίζη- 
ται, θεραπεύων ὅτι δι’ ἐκεῖνον of τ' ᾿Αργεῖοι 
yer rperever kal τῶν Μαντινέων tives, 

wérpexov καὶ ἀπέσπευδον, ἄλλου ς pF- 
τοραὰς ἐνιέντες, οἱ ἔλεγον νῦν μὲν 
πλεῖν αὐτὸν καὶ μὴ κατασχεῖν τὴν ἀγω- 
γὴν, ἐλθόντα δὲ κρίνεσθαι ἐν ἡμέραις ῥη- 
ταῖς, βανλόμενοι ἐκ μείζονος διαβολῇς, ἣν 
ἔμελλον ῥᾷον αὐτοῦ ἀπόντος ποριεῖν, με- 
τάπεμπτον κομισθέντα αὑτὸν ἀγωνίσασθαι. 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. ο. 19. 

2 The account which Andokidés gives 
of the first accusation against Alkibiadés 
by Pythonikus, in the assembly prior to 
the departure of the fleet, presents the 
appearance of being substantially cor- 


rect, and I have followed it in the text, 
It is in harmony with the more brief in- 
dications of Thucydidés, But when An- 
dokidés goes on to say, that ‘‘in conse- 
quence of this information Polystratus 
was seized and put to death, while the 
rest of the parties denounced fled, and 
were condemned to death in their ab- 
acence ” (sect. 13)--this cannot be true. 
Alkibiadés most certainly did not flee, 
and was not condemned—at that time, 
If Alkibiadés was not then tried, neither 
could the other persons have been tried, 
who were dendunced as his accomplices 
in the same offence. My belief is that 
this information, having been first -pre- 
sented by the enemies of Alkibindés-% 

fore the sailing of the fleet, was dropped 
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The spectacle of its departure was indeed so imposing, and the 
Departure moment so full of anxious interest, that it banished even 


of the arma- i . ἢ 

nent from the recollection of the recent sacrilege. The entire 
splendour armament was not mustered at Athens ; for it had been 
tng charac- judged expedient to order¥gfost of the allied contingents 
spectacle, to rendezvous at once at Korkyra. But the Athenian 


force alone was astounding to behold. There were one hundred 
triremes, sixty of which were in full trim for rapid nautical move- 
ment—while the remaining forty were employed as transports for 
the soldiers, There were fifteen hundred select citizen hoplites, 
chosen from the general muster-roll—and seven hundred 'Thétes, 
or citizens too poor to be included in the muster-roll, who served 
as hoplites on shipboard, (Epibate’ or marines) each with a 
panoply furnished by the state. To these must be added, five 
hundred Argeian and two hundred and fifty Mantineian hoplites, 
paid by Athens and transported on board Athenian ships.'! The 
number of horsemen was so gmall, that all were conveyed in a 
single horse transport. 

But the condition, the equipment, the pomp both of wealth and 
force, visible in the armament, was still more impressive than the 
number. At daybreak on the day appointed, when all the ships 
were ready in Peireus for departure, the military force was 
marched down in a body from the city and embarked. They 
were accompanied by nearly the whole population, metics and 
foreigners as well as citizens, so that the appearance was that of a 
collective emigration like the flight to Salamis sixty-five years 
before, While the crowd of foreigners, brought thither by curiosity, 
were amazed by the grandeur of the spectacle—the citizens accom- 


entirely for that time, both ggainst him the information of Andromachus. He 


and against his accomplices, It was 
afterwards resumed, when the informa- 
tion of Andokidés himself had satisfied 
the Athenians on the question of the 
Hermokopids: and the impeachment 
presented by Thessalus son of Kimon 
against Alkibiadés, was founded, in part 
at least, upon the information presented 
by Andromachus, 

If Polystratus waa put to death at all, 
it could only have been on this second 
bringing forward of the charge, at the 
time when Alkibiadés was sent for and 
refused to come home. But we may 
well doubt whether he was put to death 
at that time or on that ground, when 

866 how inaccurate the statement of 
Adidokidés is ag to the consequences of 


mentions Pantius as one of those who 
fled in consequence of that information 
and were condemned in their absence: 
but Panetius appears afterwards, in the 
very same speech, as not having fled at 
that time (sect. 13, 52,67). H - 
tion states (v, Πολύστρατος), on the au- 
thority of an oration ascribed to Lysias, 
that Polystratus was put to death on 
the charge of having been concerned in 
the mutilation of the Herm». This is 
uite different from the statement of 
dokidés, and would lead us to sup- 
pose that Polystratus was one of those 
against whom Andokidés himself in- 
formed. 
1 Thucyd, vi. 43; vii. 57, 
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panying were moved by deeper and more stirring anxieties. Their 
sons, brothers, relatives, and friends, were just starting on the 
longest and largest enterprise which Athens had ever undertaken ; 
against an island extensive aswell as powerful, known to none of 
them accurately—and into &ea of undefined possibilities; glory 
and profit on the one side, but hazards of unassignable magnitude 
on the other. At this final parting, ideas of doubt and danger 
became far more painfully present than they had been in any of 
the preliminary discussions ; and in spite of all the reassuring effect 
of the unrivalled armament before them, the relatives now sepa- 
rating at the water’s edge could not banish the dark presentiment 
that they were bidding each other farewell for the last time. 

The moment immediately succeeding this farewell—when all the 
soldiers were already on board and the Keleustés was on gotemnities 
the point of beginning his chant to put the rowers in S)eyp"® 
motion—was peculiarly solemn and touching. Silence Pon’ 
having been enjoined and obtained, by sound of trumpet, *4*"s eee: 
the crews in every ship, and the spectators on shore, followed the 
voice of the herald in praying to the gods for success, and in 
singing the pean. On every deck were seew bowls of wine pre- 
pared, out of which the officers and the Epibate made libations, 
with goblets of silver and gold. At length the final signal was 
given, and the whole fleet quitted Peirzus in single file—displaying 
the exuberance of their yet untried force by a race of speed as 
far as Aigina' Never in Grecian history was an invocation more 
unanimous, emphatic, and imposing, addressed to the gods ; never 
was the refusing nod of Zeus more stern or peremptory. All 
these details, given by Thucydidés, of the triumphant promise 
which now issued from Peiraus, derive a painful interest from their 
contrast with the sad issue which will hereafter be unfolded. 

The fleet made straight for Korkyra, where the contingents of 
the maritime allies, with the ships for burden and pro- fun muster 
visions, were found assembled. The armament thus 7. 
complete was passed in review, and found to comprise * “*y™ 
134 triremes with two Rhodian pentekonters ; 5100 hoplites; 480 
bowmen, 80 of them Kretan; 700 Rhodian slingers; and 120 
Megarian exiles serving as light troops. Of vessels of burden, in 
attendance with provisions, muniments of war, bakers, masons and 
carpenters, &c., the number was not less than 500 ; besides which, 
there was a considerable number of private trading ships, following 


1 Thucyd. vi, 32; Diodor. xiii. 3. 
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voluntarily for purposes of profit.’ Three fast-sailing triremes 
were despatched in advance, to ascertain which of the cities in 
Italy and Sicily would welcome the arrival of the armament; and 
especially to give notice at Egesta that the succour solicited was 
now on its way, requiring at the same time that the money pro- 
mised by the Egesteeans should be produced. Having then dis- 
tributed by lot the armament into three divisions, one under each 
of the generals, Nikias, Alkibiadés, and Lamachus—-they crossed 
the lonic Gulf from Korkyra to the Iapygian promontory. 

In their progress southward along the coast of Italy to Rhegium, 
Progress to they met with a very cold reception from the various 


Rhegium— % ae ; 16 ᾿ 
οὐ τοορ- Grecian cities. None would receive them within their 


Haliad cies, walls or even sell them provisions without. The utmost 
which they would grant was, the liberty of taking moorings and of 
watering; and even thus much was denied to them both at 
Tarentum and at the Epizephyrian Lokri. At Rhegium, imme- 
diately on the Sicilian strait, though the town gate was still kept 
shut, they were so far more hospitably treated, that a market of 
provisions was furnished to them and they were allowed to encamp 
in the sacred precingt of Artemis, not far from the walls, They 
here hauled their ships ashore and took repose until the return of 
the three scout ships from Egesta ; while the generals entered into 
negotiation with the magistrates and people of Rhegium, endea- 
vouring to induce them to aid the armament in re-establishing the 
dispossessed Leontines, who were of common Chalkidian origin 
with themselves. But the answer returned was discouraging. 
The Rhegines would promise nothing more than neutrality, and 
codperation in any course of policy which it might suit the other 
Italian Greeks to adopt. Probably they, as well as the other 
Italian Greeks, were ggtonished and intimidated by the magnitude 
of the newly-arrived force, and desired to leave to themselves open 
latitude of conduct for the future—not without mistrust of Athens 
and her affected forwardness for the restoration of the Leontines. 
To the Athenian generals, however, such a negative from Rhegium 
was an unwelcome disappointment; for that city had been the 
ally of Athens in the last war, and they had calculated on the 
operation of Chalkjdic sympathies.’ ; 

« It was not until after the muster of the Athenians at Korkyra 
(about July 415 B.c.) «that the Syracusans became thoroughly 
convinced both of their approach, and of the extent of their 


1 Thucyd. vi, 44, 3 Thucyd, vi. 44-46. 
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designs against Sicily. Intimation had indeed reached Syracuse, 
from several quarters, of the resolution taken by the 
Athenians in the preceding March to assist Egesta and 
Leontini, and of the preparations going on in conse- 
quence. There was however a prevailing indisposition 
to credit such tidings. Nothing in the state of Sicily 
held out any encouragement to Athenian ambition: the « 
Leontines could give no aid, the Egestieans very little, nite. 
and that little at the opposite corner of the island ; while the Syra- 
cusans considered themselves fully able to cope with any force which 
Athens was likely to send. Some derided the intelligence as mere 
idle rumour; others anticipated, at most, nothing more serious 
than the expedition sent from Athens ten years before.’ No one 
could imagine the new eagerness and obstinacy with which she had 
just thrown herself into the scheme of Sicilian conquest, nor the 
formidable armament presently about to start. Nevertheless, the 
Syracusan generals thought it their duty to make preparations, and 
strengthen the military condition of the state.’ 

Hermokratés, however, ghose information was more complete, 
judged these preparations insufficient, and took advantage Strenuous 
of a public assembly—held seemingly about the time of Hermokra 
that the Athenians were starting from Peirzeus—to im- prepared. 
press such conviction on his countrymen, as well gs to correct their 
incredulity. He pledged his own credit that the reports which had 
been circulated were not merely true, but even less than the full 
truth; that the Athenians were actually on their way, with an 
armament on the largest scale, and vast designs of conquering all 
Sicily. While he strenuously urged that the city should be put in 
immediate condition for repelling a most formidable invasion, he 
deprecated all alarm as to the result, and held out the firmest 
assurances of ultimate triumph. The very magnitude of the ap- 
proaching force would intimidate the Sicilian cities and drive them 
into hearty defensive codperation with Syracuse. Rarely indeed 
did any large or distant expedition ever succeed in its object, as 


Feeling at 
Syracuse as 
to the ap- 
proaching 
armament 
—dsponi- 
tlon to under- 
value its 
magnitude, 
and even to 
question its 


1 Thucyd, vi. 32-35. Mr. Mitford now bore the sway,” &c. 


observes—‘‘ It is not specified by wate 
rians, but the account of Thucydidés 
makes it evident, that there had been a 
revolution in the government of Syra- 
cuse, or at least a great change in its 
administration, since the oligarchical 


Leontines were admitted to the rights strai 


of Syracusan citizens (ch. xviii. sect. iii. 
vol. iv. p. 46). The democratical party 


I cannot imagine upon what paasege 
of Thucydidés this conjecture 1s founded. 
Mr. Mitford had spoken of the govefh- 
ment aaa democracy before; he con- 
tinues to speak of it as a democracy 
now, in the same unaltered vituperative 


3 Thuoyd. vi. 41. τὰ δὲ καὶ ἐπιμεμε- 
λήμεθα ἤδη, &e. 
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might-be'seen from the failure of the Persians against Greece, by 
which failure Athens herself had so largely profited. Preparations, 
however, both effective and immediate, were indispensable ; not 
merely at home, but by means of foreign missions, to the Sicilian 
and Italian Greeks—to the Sikels—and to the Carthaginians, who 
had for some time been suspicious of the’ unmeasured aggressive 
designs of Athens, and whose immense wealth would now be espe- 
cially serviceable—and to Lacedemon and Corinth, for the purpose 
of soliciting aid in Sicily, as well as renewed invasion of Attica. 
So confident did he (Hermokratés) feel of their powers of defence, 
if properly organised, that he would even advise the Syracusans 
with their Sicilian’ allies to put to sea at once, with all their 
naval force and two months’ provisions, and to sail forthwith to 
the friendly harbour of Tarentum; from whence they would be 
able to meet the Athenian fleet and prevent it even from crossing 
the Ionic Gulf from Korkyra. They would thus show that they 
were not only determined on defence, but even forward in coming 
to blows; the only way of taking down the presumption of the 
Athenians, who now speculated,upog Syracusan lukewarmness, 
because they had rendered no aid to Sparta when she solicited 
it at the beginning of the war. The Syracusans would probably 
be able to deter or obstruct the advance of the expedition until 
winter approached : in which case, Nikias, the ablest of the three 
generals, who was understood to have undertaken the scheme 
against his own consent, wquid probably avail himself of the pre- 
text to return.’ 

Though these opmions of Hermokratés were espoused farther 
Temper and by various other citizens in the assembly, the greater 
the Syra-, number of speakers held an opposite language, and 
CUSAN 88. ° rr or . . 
wmbly. placed little faith in his warnings. We have already 
noticed Hermokratés nine years before as envoy of Syracuse and 
chief adviser at the congress of Gela—then, as now, watchful to 
bar the door against Athenian interference in Sicily—then, as 
now, belonging to the oligarchical party, and of sentiments -hostile 


1 Thucyd, vi. 84. “O δὲ μάλιστα ἐγῴ, 
τε νομίζω ἐπίκαιρον, ὑμεῖς δὲ διὰ τὸ 
ξύνηθες ἤσυχονιῆκιστ' ἂν ὀξέω: 
mel Gore Oe, ὅμως εἰρήσεται, 

That ‘habitual quiescence” which 
Hermokratés here predicatey of his 
countrymen, forms a remarkable con- 
trast with the restless activity, and in- 
termeddling carried even to excess, 
which Periklés and Nikias deprecate in 
the Athenians (Thucyd. i. 144; vi. 7). 


Both of the governments however were 
demooratical, This serves ag a lesson 
of gaution respecting general predica- 
tions about a// democracies; for it is 
certain that one demooracy differed in 
many respects from another. It may 
be doubted however whether the attri- 
bute here ascribed by Hermokratés to 
his countrymen was really deserved, to 
the extent which his language implies. 
1 Thucyd. vi. 33-36, 
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to the existing democratical constitution ; but brave ase well ag 
intelligent in -foreign affairs. A warm and even angry debaté 
arose upon his present speech.’ Though there was nothing, in 
the words of Hermokratés himself, disparaging either to the demo- 
cracy or to the existing magistrates, yet it would seem that his 
partisans who spoke after him must have taken up a more crimi- 
native tone, and must have exaggerated that, which he characterised 
as the “habitual quiescence” of the Syracusans, into contemptible 
remissness and disorganisation under those administrators and 
generals, characterised as worthless, whom the democracy pre- 
ferred. Amidst the speakers, who in replying to Uermokratés 
and the others, indignantly repelled such insinuations and retorted 
upon their authors—a citizen named Athenagoras was the most 
distinguished. Ife was at this time the leading democratical 
politician, and the most popular orator, in Syracuse.” 

“Every one,® (said he) except only cowards and bad citizens, 
must wish that the Athenians would be fools enough to jopiy of 
come here and put themselves into our power. ‘The tales fie sapniees 
which you have just heard arg, nothing better than ολλοτ 
fabrications, got up to alarm you; aud I wonder at the folly of 
these alarmists in fancying that their machinations are not de- 
tected.* You will be too wise to take measure of the future from 
their reports: you will rather judge from what able men such 
as the Athenians are likely to do. Be assured that they will 
never leave behind them the Peloponnesians in menacing attitude, 
to come hither and court a fresh war not less formidable: indeed [ 
think they account themselves lucky that we with our powerful 
cities have never come across to attack them. And if they should 


1 Thuoyd. vi. 32-85. τῶν δὲ Zupa- 

κοσίων ὁ δῆμος ἐν πολλῇ πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
ἔριδι ἦσαν, &e. 
, ἢ Thucyd. vi. 35, παρελθὼν δ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
᾿Αθηναγόρας, ὃς δήμου τε προστάτης ἦν 
καὶ ἐν τῷ παρόντι πιθανώτατος τοῖς πολ- 
λοῖς, ἔλεγε τοιάδε, &c, 

The position ascribed here to Athe- 
hagoraa seems to be the same as that 
which is assigned to Kleon at Athens—~ 
whe δημαγωγὸς κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον 
ay τῷ πλήθει πιθανώτατος, &. iv. 
Neither δήμου προστάτης, nor δημα- 
γωγὸς, denotes ay express fuinetions, 
or titular office (see the note of Dr. 
Arnold)—at least in these places. It is 
possible that there may have been some 
Grecian town constitutions, in which 
there was an office bearing such title: 


VOL. V. 


but this is a point which cannot be 
affirmed. Nor would the words δήμον 
προστάτης always imply an equal degree 
of power: the person so designated 
might have more power in one town 
than in another, Thus in Megara (iv. 
67) it seems that the oligarchical party 
had recently been banished: the leaders 
of the popular party .had become the 
most influential mien in the city. See 
go iii, 70—Peithias at Korkyra. 
4 Thucyd. vi, 36-40. I give the sub- 
stance of what is ascribed to Athenago- 
ras by Thucydidés, without binding my- 
self to tha words. 
4 Thucyd. vi. 36. τοὺς δ᾽ ἀγγέλλον- 
τας τὰ τοιαῦτα καὶ περιφόβους ὑμᾶς ποι- 
οὔντας τῆς μὲν τόλμης οὗ θαυμάζω, TH 
δὲ ἀξυνεσίας, εἰ μὴ οἴονται ἔνδηλοι εἶναι. 


M 
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come, agit is pretended—they will find Sicily a more formidable 
foe than Peloponnesus: nay, our own city alone will be a match 
for twice the force which they can bring across. The Athenians, 
knowing all this well enough, will mind their own business ; in 
spite of all the fictions which men on this side of the water conjure 
up, and which they have already tried often before, sometimes even 
worse than on the present occasion, in order to terrify you and get 
themselves nominated to the chief posts.' One of these days, I fear 
they may even succeed, from our want of precautions beforehand. 
Such intrigues leave but short moments of tranquillity to our city: 
they condemn it to an intestine discord worse than foreign war, 
and have sometimes betrayed it even to despots and usurpers. 
However, if you will listen to me, I will try and prevent anything 
of this sort at present; by simple persuasion to you—by chastise- 
ment to these conspirators—and by watchful denunciation of the 
oligarchical party generally. Let me ask, indeed, what is it that 
you younger nobles covet? To get into command at your early 
age? ‘The law forbids you, because you are yet incompetent. Or 


do you wish not to be under a laws with the many? But how 
8 


can you pretend that citizens of 


same city should not have the 


same rights? Some one will tell me? that democracy is neither 


1 Thuoyd. vi, 38. ᾿Αλλὰ ταῦτα, ὥσπερ 
ἐγὼ λέγω, of τε ᾿Αθηναῖοι γιγνώσκοντες 
τὰ σφετερὰ αὐτῶν, εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι, σώζουσι. 
καὶ ἐνθένδε ἄνδρες οὔτε ὄντα, οὔτε ἂν γε: 
νόμενα, λογοποιοῦσιν. Obs ἐγὼ σὺ νῦν 
πρῶτον, ἀλλ’ ἀεὶ ἐπίσταμαι, ἤτοι λόγοι: 
ye τοιοῖσδε) καὶ ἔτι τούτων κακουργοτέ 
poss, ἢ ἔργοις, βονλομένους καταπλήξαντα: 
τὸ ὑμέτερον πλῆθος αὐτοὺς τῆς πόλεως 
ἄρχειν. Καὶ δέδοικα μέντοι μήποτε πολλὰ 
περῶντο! καὶ κατορθώσωσιν, δία. 

Thucyd. vi. 39, φήσει τις Snpo- 
κρατίαν οὔτε ξυνετὸν οὔτ᾽ ἴσον εἶναι, τοὺς 
δ' ἔχοντας τὰ χρήματα καὶ ἄρχειν ἄριστα 
βελτίστους, ᾿Ἐγὼ δέ φημι, πρῶτα μὲν, 
δῆμον ξύμπαν ὠνομάσθαι, la ol δὲ μέ- 
pos’ ἔπειτα, φύλακας μὲν ἀρίστου: 
εἶναι χρημάτων τοὺς πλουσίου 5, 
βουλεῦσαι δ᾽ ἂν βέλτιστα τοὺς ξυνετοὺς, 
κρῖναι δ᾽ ἂν ἀκούσαντας ἄριστα τοὺς ποὴν 
λούτ' καὶ ταῦτα ὁμοίως καὶ κατὰ μέρη καὶ 
ξύμκαντα ἐν δημοκρατίᾳ ἰσομοιρεῖν. 

Dr, Arnold translates φύλακας xpn- 
μάτων.---" having the care of the public 
purse "—as if it were φύλακας τῶν δημο- 
σίων χρημάτων. But it seems to me 
that the words carry a larger sense, and 
refer to the private property of these 
rich men, not to their functions as 


keepers of what was collected from taxa- | 


tion or tribute, Looking at a rich man 
from the point of view of the public, he 
is guardian of his own property until 
the necessities of the state require that 
he should spend more or lesa of it for 
the public defence or benefit: in the 
interim, he enjoys it as he pleases, but 
he will for his own interest take care 
that the property does not perish (com- 
μὴ vi. 9), This is the service which 

e renders, quatenus rich man, to the 
state: he may alao serve it in other 
ways, but that would be by means of 
his personal qualities: thus he may, for 
example, be intelligent as well ag rich 
(ξυνετὸς as well as πλούσιο5), and then 
he may serve the state as counsellor—the 
second of the two categories uafhed by 
Athenagoras, What that orator ia here 
negativing is, the better title and supe- 
rior fitness of the rich to exercise coni- 
mand-——which was the claim put for- 
ward in their behalf. And he goes on 
to indicate what is their real position 
and service in a democracy; that they 
are to enjoy the revenue, and preserve 
the capital, of their wealth, subject to 
demands for public purposes when ne- 
cessary—but not to expect .command, 
unless they are personally competent, 
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intelligent nor just, and that the rich are the persons best fitted to 
command. But I affirm, first, that the people are the sum total, 
and the oligarchy merely a fraction; next, that rich men are the 
best trustees of the aggregate wealth existing in the community— 
intelligent men, the best counsellors—and the multitude, the best 
qualified for hearing and deciding after such advice. In a demo- 
cracy, these functions, one and all, find their proper place. But 
oligarchy, though imposing on the multitude a full participation in 
all hazards, is not content evén with an exorbitant share in the 
public advantages, but grasps and monopolises the whole for itself.! 
This is just what you young and powerful men are aiming at, 
though you will never be able to keep it permanently in a city 
such as Syracuse. Be taught by me—or at least alter your views, 
and devote yourselves to the public advantage of our common city. 
Desist from practising, by reports such as these, upon the belief of 
men who know you too well to be duped. If even there be any 
truth in what you say—and if the Athenians do come—our city 
will repel them in a manner worthy of her reputation. She will 
not take you at your word, and @hoose you commanders, in order 
to put the yoke upon her own neck. She will look for herself— 
construe your communications for what they really mean—and 
instead of suffering you to talk her out of her free government, 
will take effective precautions for maintaining it against you.” 
Immediately after this vehement speech from Athenagoras, one 
of the Stratégi who presided in the assembly interposed 5 interposition 
permitting no one else to speak, and abruptly closing the giettg to 
assembly, with these few words:—‘ We generals de- Wowie Κς 
precate this interchange of personal vituperation, and trust °f the debate. 
that the hearers present will not suffer themselves to be biassed 
by it. Let us rather take care, in reference to the reports just 
communicated, that we be one and all in a condition to repel the 
invader. And even should the necessity not arise, there is no harm 


ce, 8) wil] illustrate what has been here 
said— δεῖ τοίνυν ὑμᾶς τἄλλα παρα- 


«αν Speaking, that which he here 
afirmi'ls true of the small lots of pro- 


perty taken in the mass, as well as of 
the large, and is one of the grounds of 
defence of private property against 
communiam., But the rich man’s pro- 
perty is an appreciable item to the 
state, individually taken: moreover, he 
18 perpetually raising unjust pretensions 
to political power, so that it becomes 
nec to define how much he is 
really entitled to, 

A passage in the financial oration of 
Deniosthents—xep} Συμμοριῶν (p. 185, 


σκευάσασθαι' τὰ δὲ χρήματα νῦν μὲν ἐὰν 
Pols κεκτημένους ἔχειν---οὐδαμοῦ γὰρ ἂν 
ἐν καλλίονι σώζοιντο τῇ πόλει-- ἐὰν δέ 
ποθ᾽ ὁ καιρὸς οὗτος ἔλθῃ, τότε ἑκόντων 
εἰσφερόντων αὐτῶν λαμβάνειν, 

'Thucyd, vi. 89, ᾿Ολιγαρχία δὲ τῶν 
μὲν κινδύνων τοῖς πολλοῖς μεταδίδωσι, 
τῶν δ' ὠφελίμων οὗ πλεονεκτεῖ μόνον, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ξύμπαν ἀφελομένη ἔχει" ἃ 
ὑμῶν oWre δυνάμενοι καὶ of 
νέοι προθυμοῦνται, ἀδύνατα ἐν με- 
γάλῃ πόλει κατασχεῖν. 


af μ 2 
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in strengthening our public force with horses, arms, and the other 
muniments of war. JWe generals shall take upon ourselves the care 
and supervision of these matters, as well as of the missions to neigh- 
bouring cities, for procuring information and for other objects. 
We have indeed already busied ourselves for the purpose, and we 
shall keep you informed of what we learn.” 

The language of Athenagoras, indicating much virulence of 
Relative  party-feeling, lets us somewhat into the real working of 


Mego Politics among the Syracusan democracy. Athenagoras 


partiea at at Syracuse was like Kleon at Athens—the popular 
Syracuse. = gator of the city. But he was by no means the most 
influential person, nor had he the principal direction of public 
affairs. Executive and magisterial functions belonged chiefly to 
Hermokratés and his partisans, the opponents of Athenagoras. 
Hermokratés has already appeared as taking the lead at the con- 
gress of Gela nine years before, and will be seen throughout the 
coming period almost constantly in the same position; while the 
political rank of Athenagoras is more analogous to that which we 
should call a leader of opposition—a function of course suspended 
under pressing danger, so that we hear of him no more. At 
Athens as at Syracuse, the men who got the real power, and 
handled the force and treasures of the state, were chiefly of the 
rich families—often of cligarchical sentiments, acquiescing in the 
democracy as an uncomfortable necessity, and continually open to 
be solicited by friends or kinsmen to -conspire against it. Their 
proceedings were doubtless always liable to the scrutiny, and their 
persons to the animadversion, of the public assembly: hence arose 
the influence of the demagogue, such as Athenagoras and Kleon— 
the bad side of whose character is so constantly kept before the 
readers of Grecian history. By whatever disparaging epithets 
such character may be surrounded, it is in reality the distinguishing 
feature of a free government under all its forms—whether con- 
stitutional monarchy or democracy. By the side of the real 
political actors, who hold principal office and wield personal jfower, 
there are always abundant censors and critics—some better, others 
worse, in respect of honesty, candour, wisdom, or rhetoric—the 
most distinguished of whom acquires considerable importance, 
though holding a function essentially inferior to that of the autho- 
rised magistrate or general. 

We observe here, that Athenagoras, far from being inclined to 
Pucitedie- push the cit¥ into war, is averse to it even beyond 


tl f ὃς οὖ . . 
δ reasonable limit; and denounces it as the interested 
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policy of the oligarchical party. This may show how little it was 
any constant interest or policy on the part of the persons called 
Demagogues, to involve their city in unnecessary war; a charge 
which has been frequently advanced against them, because it so 
happens, that Kleon, in the first half of the Peloponnesian war, 
discountenanced the propositions of peace between Athens and 
Sparta. We see by the harangue of Athenagoras that the oli- 
garchical party were the usual promoters of war; a fact which we 
should naturally expect, sceing that the rich and great, in most 
communities, have accounted the pursuit of military glory more 
conformable to their dignity than any other career. At Syracuse, 
the ascendency of Hermokratés was much increased by the invasion 
of the Athenians—while Athenagoras does not again appear. 
The latter was egregiously mistaken in his anticipations respecting 
the conduct of Athens, though right in his judgement respecting 
her true political interest. But it is very unsafe to assume that 
nations will always pursue their true political interest, where 
present temptations of ambition or vanity intervene. Positive 
information was in this instance a surer guide than speculations 
ἃ priort founded upon the probable policy of Athens, But that 
the imputations advamged by Athenagoras against the oligarchical 
youth, of promoting military organization with a view to their own 
separate interest, were not visionary—may be seen by the analo- 
gous case of Argos, two or three years before. ‘The His general 


enuncia- 
democracy of Argos, contemplating a more warlike and tions 


against the 

aggressive policy, had been persuaded to organize and oligarchical 
train the select regiment of One Thousand hoplites, vell-founded. 
chosen from the oligarchical youth: within three years, this 
regiment subverted the democratical constitution.' Now the 
persons, respecting whose designs Athenagoras expresses so much 
apprehension, were exactly the class at Syracuse corresponding to 
the select Thousand at Argos. 

The political views, proclaimed in this remarkable speech, 
are Mleserving of attention, though we cannot fully understand 
it without having before us those speeches to which it replies. 
Not only is democratical constitution forcibly contrasted with 
oligarchy, but the separate places which it’ assigns to wealth, 
intelligence, and multitude, are laid down with a distinctness not 
unworthy of Aristotle. 

Kyen before the debate here adverted, to, the Syracusan generals 

4 : 


ἢ See above, chap. lyi. 
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had evidently acted upon views more nearly approaching to those 
Active pre: of Hermokratés than to those of Athenagoras. Already 
wusoon alive to the danger, and apprised by their scouts when 


oftteatne- the Athenian armament was passing from Korkyra to 
ment” Rhegium, they pushed their preparations with the utmost 
activity ; distributing garrisons and sending envoys among their 
Sikel dependencies, while the force within the city was mustered 
and placed under all the conditions of war. 

The halt of the Athenians at Rhegium afforded increased 
leisure for such equipment. That halt was prolonged for more 
than one reason. In the first place, Nikias and his colleagues 
wished to negotiate with the Rhegines, as well as to haul ashore 
and clean their ships: next, they awaited the return of the three 
scout-ships from Egesta: lastly, they had as yet formed no plan of 
action in Sicily. 

The ships from Egesta returned with disheartening news. 
Disconragee Instead of the abundant wealth which had been held 
mento. forth as existing in that town, and upon which the 
piansat resolutions of the Athenians as to Sicilian operations had 


Rhegium 


on learning been mainly grounded—it turned out that no more than 


respecting thirty talents in all could be prgduced. What was yet 
of Kgesta == worse, the elaborate fraud, whereby the Egesteans had 
duped the commissioners on their first visit, was now exposed ; 
and these cgmmissioners, on returning to Rhegium from their 
second visit, were condemned to the mortification of proclaiming 
their own credulity, under severe taunts and reproaches from the 
army. Disappointed in the source from whence they had calculated 
on obtaining money—for it appears that both Alkibiadés and 
Lamachus had sincerely relied on the pecuniary resources of 
Egesta, though Nikias was always mistrustful—the generals now 
discussed their plan of action. 
Nikias—availing himself of the fraudulent conduct on the part 
The the, of the Egestzan allies, now become palpable—wished to 
ταῖν discs circumscribe his range of operations within the rigorous 
ofection letter of the vote which the Athenian assembly had 
‘ix, passed. He proposed to sail at once against Selinus , 
then, formally to require the Egesteans to provide the means 
of maintaining the armament, or, at least, of maintaining those 
sixty triremes which they themselves had solicited. Since this 
requisition would not be realised, he would only tarry long enough 


' Thucyd. vi. 45, 
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to obtain from the Selinuntines some tolerable terms of aécommo- 
dation with Egesta, and then return home; exhibiting, as they 
sailed along, to all the maritime cities, this great display of 
Athenian naval force. And while he would be ready to profit by 
any opportunity which accident might present for serying the 
Leontines or establishing new alliances, he strongly deprecated any 
prolonged stay in the island for speculative enterprises—all at the 
cost of Athens.! 

. Against this scheme Alkibiadés protested, as narrow, timid, and 
disgraceful to the prodigious force with which they had opinion of 
been entrusted. Efe proposed to begin by opening *%!™% 
negotiations with all the other Sicilian Greeks—especially Messéné, 
convenient both as harbour for their fleet and as base of their 
military operations—to prevail pon them to co-operate against 
Syracuse and Selinus. With the same view, he recommended 
establishing relations with the Sikels of the interior, in order 
to detach such of them as were subjects of Syracuse, as well as 
to ensure supplies of provisions. As soon as it had been thus 
ascertained what extent of foreign aid might be looked for, he 
would open direct attack forthwith against Syracuse and Selinus ; 
unless indeed the forrfer should consent to re-establish Leountini, 
and the latter to come to terms with Egesta.? 

Lamachus, delivering his opinion last, dissented from both 
his colleagues. He advised, that they should proceed at opinion of 
once, without any delay, to attack Syracuse, and fight shu 
their battle under its walls. ‘The Syracusans (he urged) were now 
in terror and only half-prepared for defence. Many of their 
citizens, and much property, would be found still lingering 
throughout the neighbouring lands, not yet removed within the 
walls—and might thus be seized for the subsistence of their army ;* 
while the deserted town and harbour of Megara, very near to 
Syracuse both by land and by sea, might be occupied by the fleet 
as a naval station. The imposing and intimidating effect of the 
armament, not less than its real efficiency, was now at the 
maximum, immediately after its arrival. If advantage were taken 
of this first impression to take an instant blow at their principal 
enemy, the Syracusans would be found destitute of the courage, 
not less than of the means, to resist: but the longer such attack 


1 Thuoyd. vi. 47; Plutarch, Nikias, of μὲν ᾿Εγεσταίοις ξυμβαίνωσιν, of δὲ 
α. 14, εὐ Λεοντίνους ἐῶσι κατοικίζειν. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 48. Οὕτως ἤδη Zupa- ὃ. Compare iv. 104—describing the 
κούσᾳις καὶ Σελινοῦντι ἐπιχειρεῖν, ἣν μὴ surprise of Amphipolia by Brasidas, 
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ywas delayed, the more this first impression of dismay would be 
effaced, giving place to a reactionary sentiment of indifference and 
even contempt, when the much-dreaded armament was seen to 
aceéinplich little or nothing. As for the other Sicilian cities, 
nothing would contribute so much to determine their immediate 
adhesion, as successful operations against Syracuse.’ 

But Lamachus found no favour with either of the other two, and 
Superior being thus compelled to choose between the plans of 
matot  Alkibiadés and Nikias, gave his support to that of the 
plnof  former—which was the mean term of the three. There 
preferred. can be no doubt—as far as it is becoming to pronounce 
respecting that which never reached execution—that the plan 
of Lamachus was far the best and most judicious; at first sight 
indeed the most daring, but infrinsically the safest, easiest, and 
speediest, that could be suggested. For undoubtedly the siege 
and capture of Syracuse was the one enterprise indispensable 
towards the promotion of Athenian views in Sicily. The sooner 
that was commenced, the more easily it would be accomplished : 
and its difficulties were in many ways aggravated, in no way 
abated, by those preliminary precautions upon which Alkibiadés 
insisted. Anything like delay tended fearfully to impair the 
efficiency, real as well as reputed, of an ancient aggressive arma- 
ment, and to animate as well as to strengthen those who stood on 
the defensive—a point on which we shall find painful evidence 
presently. The advice of Lamachus, alike soldier-like and far- 
sighted, would probably have been approved and executed either 
by Brasidas or by Demosthenés; while the dilatory policy still 
advocated by Alkibiadés, even after the suggestion of Lamachus 
had been started, tends to show that if he was superior in military 
energy to one of his colleagues, he was not less inferior to the 
other. Indeed, when we find him talking of besieging Syracuse, 
unless the Syracusans would consent to the re-establishment 
of Leontini—it seems probable that he had not yet made up 
his mind peremptorily to besiege the city at all; a fact completely 
at variance with those unbounded hopes of conquest which he is 
reported as having conceived even at Athens. It is possible that 
he may have thought it impolitic to contradict too abruptly the 
tendencies of Nikias, who, anxious as he was chiefly to find some 
pretext for carrying back his troops unharmed, might account the 
proposition of Lamachus too desperate even to be discussed. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 49, 
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Unfortunately, the latter, though the ablest soldier of the three, , 
was a poor man, of no political position, and little influence among 

the hoplites. Had he possessed, along with his own straightforward 

military energy, the wealth and family ascendency of either ofphis 

colleagues, the achievements as well as the fate of this splendid 

armament would have been entirely altered, and the Athenians 

would have entered Syracuse, not as prisoners, but as conquerors. 

Alkibiadés, 8 soon as his plan had become adopted by means 
of the approval of Lamachus, sailed across the strait in aiiviates 
his own trireme from Rhegium to Messéné. Though “ysss"™ 
admitted personally into the city and allowed to address 478", 
the public assembly, he could not induce them to conclude party ie 
any alliance, or to admit the armament to anything *™ment. 
beyond a market of provisions without the walls. He accordingly 
returned back to Khegium, from whence he and one of his 
colleagues immediately departed with sixty triremes for Naxos, 
The Naxians cordially received the armament, which then steered 
southward along the coast of Sicily to Katana. In the latter place 
the leading men and the general sentiment were at this time 
favourable to Syracuse, so that the Athenians, finding admittance 
refused, were compelled to sail farther southward, and take their 
night-station at the mouth of the river Terias. On the ensuing 
day they made sail with their ships in single column immediately 
in front of Syracuse itself, while an advanced squadron of ten 
triremes were even despatched into the Great Harbour, south of 
the town, for the purpose of surveying on this side the city with 
its docks and fortifications, and for the farther purpose οἵ pro- 
claiming from shipboard by the voice of the herald,—“'The 
Leontines now in Syracuse are hereby invited to come forth 
without apprehension and join their friends and benefactors, 
the Athenians.”’ After this empty display, they returned back 
to Katana.' 

We may remark that this proceeding was completely at variance 
with the judicious recommendation of Lamachus. It tended to 
familiarise the Syracusans with the sight of the armament picce- 
meal, without any instant action—and thus to abate in their minds 
the terror-striking impression of its first arrival. 

At Katana, Alkibiadés personally was admitted into the town, 
and allowed to open his case before the public assembly, as he 
had been at Messéné. Accident alone enabled him to carry his 


1 Thucyd. vi. 50, . 
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point—for the general opinion was averse to his propositions: 
Alkibisdés ~‘While most of the citizens were in the assembly listening 
the Athe- (0 his discourse, some Athenian soldiers without, observ- 
munsigay of ing a postern-gate carelessly guarded, broke it open, 
and showed themselves in the market-place. ‘The town 
station there. Was thus in the power of the Athenians, so that the 
aneriag, leading men who were friends of Syracuse thought 
themselves lucky to escape in safety, while the gefferal assembly 
came to a resolution accepting the alliance proposed by, Alkibiadés.' 
The whole Athenian armament was now conducted from Rhegium 
to Katana, which was established as head-quarters. Intimation 
was farther received from a party at Kamarina, that the city might 
be induced to join them, if the armament showed itself: ac- 
cordingly the whole armament proceeded thither, and took 
moorings off the shore, while a herald was sent up to the city. 
But the Kamarinzans declined to admit the army, and declared 
that they would abide by the existing treaty; which bound them 
to receive at any time one single ship—but no more, unless they 
themselves should ask for it. The Athenians were therefore 
obliged to retufn to Katana. Passing by Syracuse both going 
and returning, they ascertained the falsehood of a report that the 
Syracusans were putting a naval force afloat; moreover they 
landett near the city and ravaged some of the neighbouring lands. 
The Syracusan cavalry and light troops soon appeared, and a 
skirmish with trifling loss ensued, before the invaders retired to 
their ships*—the first blood shed in this important struggle, and. 
again at variance with the advice of Lamachus, 

Serious news awaited them on their return to Katana, They 
Atsttadés is found the public ceremonial trireme, called the Salaminian, 
summoned — just arrived from Athens—the bearer of a formal resolu- 
take hia trial. tion of the assembly, requiring Alkibiadés to come home 
and stand his trial for various alleged matters of irreligi 
combined with treasonable purposes. A few other citizens specified 
by name were commanded to come along with him under 
the same charge; but the trierarch of the Salaminian was espe~ 
cially directed to serve him only with the summons, without 
any guard or coercion, so that he might return home in his own 
trireme.? . 

This summons, pregnant with momentous results both to Athens 
1 Pole (i, 40, 4) treats this acqui- the account as glven by Thucydidés. 


sition of Katunaas the result, notofacci- 53: Thucyd. vi. 5 
dent, but ofa preconcerted plat. Ifollow ὃ Thucyd. vi. 53-61. 
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and to her enemies, arose out of the mutilation of the Herma 
(described a few pages back) and the inquiries instituted 
into the authorship of that deed, since the departure ἃ 
of the armament, The extensive and anxious sympathies 
gonnected with so large a body of departing citizens, armament. 
combined with the solemnity of the scene itself, had for the 
moment suspended the alarm caused by that sacrilege. But it 
speedily revived, and the people could not rest without finding out 
by whom the deed had been done. Considerable rewards, 1000 
and even 10,000 drachms, were proclaimed to informers ; of whom 
others soon appeared, in addition to the slave Andromachus before 
mentioned, A metic named Teukrus had fled from Athens, 
shortly after the event, to Megara, from whence he sent intimation 
to the senate at Athens that he had himself been a party con- 
cerned in the recent sacrilege concerning the mysteries, as well as 
cognizant of the mutilation of the Herme—and that if impunity 
were guaranteed to him, he would come back and give full 
information. A vote of the senate was immediately passed to 
invite him. He denounced by name eleven persons as having been 
concerned, jointly with himself, in the mock-célebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries; and eighteen different persons, himself not 
being one, as the violators of the Herma. A woman named 
Agaristé, daughter of Alkmeonidés—these names bespe@k her 
great rank and family in the city—deposed farther that Alki- 
biadés, Axiochus, and Adeimantus, had gone through a parody of 
the mysteries in a similar manner in the house of Charmidés. 
And lastly Lydus, slave of a citizen named Phereklés, stated that 
the like scene had been enacted in the house of his master in the 
deme Thémakus—giving the names of the parties present, one of 
whom (though asleep and unconscious of what was passing) he 
stated to be Leogoras, the father of Andokidés.' 

ΟΥ̓ the parties named in these different depositions, the gredter 

imber seem to have fled from the city at once; but all who 
remained were put into prison to stand future trial.? The informers 


Feelings and 


1 Andokides de Mysteriis, sect. 14, 
15, 35. In Ὁ τ to the deposition 
of Agaristé, ABdokidés again includes 
Alkibiadés among those who fled into 

ishment in consequence of it. Unless 
we are to suppose another Alkibiadés, 
not the general in Sicily—this state- 
ment cannot be true. There was an- 
other Alkibiadés, of the deme Phegus: 
but Andokidés in mentioning him after- 
wards (sect. 65), specifies his deme. 


He was cousin of Alkibiadds, and was 
in exile at the same time with him 
(Xenoph. Hellen, i, 2, 13). 

1 Andokidés (sect. 13-34) affirms that 
some of the persons, accused by Teuk- 
rus as mutilators of the Hermes, were 
put to death upon his deposition. But 
I contest his accuracy on this point, 
For Thucydidéa recognises no one as 
having beeh put to death except those 
against whom Andokidés himself in- 
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received the promised rewards, after some debate as to the parties 
entitled to receive the reward ; for Pythonikus, the citizen who had 
produced the slave Andromachus, pretended to the first claim, 
while Androklés, one of the senators, contended that the senate 
collectively ought to receive! the money—a strange pretensiony 
which we do not know how he justified. At last however, at the 
time of the Panathenaic festival, Andromachus the slave received 
the first reward of 10,000 drachms—Teukrus the metic, the second 
reward of 1000 drachms. 

A large number of citizens, many of them of the first considera- 
Number of tion in the city, were thus either lying in prison or had 
Batol en fied into exile. But the alarm, the agony, and the 
increased | suspicion, In the public mind, went on increasing rather 
publicmind. than diminishing. The information hitherto received 
had been all partial, and with the exception of Agaristé, all the 
informants had been either slaves or metics, not citizens; while 
Teukrus, the only one among them who had stated anything 
respecting the mutilation of the Ilerme, did not profess to be a 
party peated i to know all those who were.? The people had 

ession of disclosures—all attesting a frequency of 


heard only as 
jrreligious acts, calculated to insult and banish the local gods who 
protected their country and constitution—all indicating that there 
were @nany powerful citizens bent on prosecuting such designs, 
interpreted as treasonable—yet none communicating any full or 


formed (see vi. 27, 53, 61). He dwells 
particularly upon the number of per- 
sons, and persons of excellent character, 
imprisoned on suspicion; but he men- 
tions none as having been put to death 
except those against whom Andokidés 
gave testimony. He describes it aa a 
great harshness, and as an extraordinary 
proof of the reigning excitement, that 
the Athenians should have detained so 
many persons upon suspicion on the 
evidence of informera not entitled to 
credence. But he would not have spe- 
cified this detention" as extraordinary 
harshness, if the Athenians had gone so 
far as to put individuals to death upon 
the same evidence. Besides, to put 
these men to death would have defeated 
their own object—the full and entire 
disclosure of the plot and the conspira- 
tore. The ignorance in which they were 
of their internal enemies, was amon 
the most agonising of all their senti- 
ments; and to put any ptlaoper to death 
until they arrived, or believed them- 
‘gelves to have arrived, at the knowledge 


of the whole—would tend so far to bar 
their own chance of obtaining evidence 
-- δὲ δῆμος ὁ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἄσμενος 
λαβὼν, ὡς ᾧετο, τὸ σαφὲς, καὶ δεινὸν 
ποιούμενοι πρότερον εἰ τοὺς ἐπιβουλεύογ- 
τας σφῶν τῷ πλήθει μὴ εἴσονται, &o. 

Wachsmuth says (p. 194) — “ΤῊΘ 
bloodthirsty dispositions of the people 
had been excited by the previous mur- 
ders: the greater the number of victims 
to be slaughtered, the better were ee 
people pleased,” &c. This is an inko- 
curacy quite in harmony with the gene- 
ral spirit of his narrative. It is contra- 
dicted, implicitly, by the very words of 
Thucydidés which he transcribes in his 
note 108, 

1 Andokid. de Mystaliis, sect. 27-28. 
καὶ ᾿Ανδροκλῆς ὑπὲρ τῆς βουλῆς, 

3 Andokid. de Myster. sect. 36. It 
seems that Dioguétus, who had been 


g commissioner of inquiry at the time 


when Pythonikus presented the first 
information of the slave Andromachus, 
wathimeelf among the parties denounced 
by Teukrus (And, de Myst. sect. 14, 15). 
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satisfactory idea of the Hermokopid plot, of the real conspirators, 
or of their farther purposes. The enemy was among themselves, 
yet they knew not where to lay hands upon him. Amidst the 
gloomy terrors, political blended with religious, which distracted 
their minds, all the ancient stories of the last and worst oppressions 
of the Peisistratid despots, ninety-five years before, became again 
revived. Some new despots, they knew not who, seemed on the 
point of occupying the acropolis. ‘To detect the real conspirators, 
was the only way of procuring respite from this melancholy 
paroxysm: for which purpose the people were willing to welcome 
questionable witnesses, and to imprison on suspicion citizens of the 
best character, until the truth could be ascertained.! 

The public distraction was aggravated by Peisander and 
Chariklés, who acted as commissioners of investigation ; Peisander 


sae ee i Cha- 
furious and unprincipled politicians,’ at that time pro- rikies the 


fessing exaggerated attachment to the democratical con- εν ΘΟ 
stitution, though we shall find both of them hereafter τ ΝΣ. 
among the most unscrupulous agents in its subversion. ‘hese men 
loudly proclaimed that the facts disclosed indicated the band of 
Hermokopid conspirators to be numerous, with"#A ulterior design 
of speedily putting down the democracy. ‘They insisted on pressing 
their investigations until full discovery should be attained. And 
the sentiment of the people, collectively taken, responded to this 
stimulus; though individually, every man was so afraid of becoming 
himself the next victim arrested, that when the herald convoked 
the senate for the purpose of receiving informations, the crowd in 
the market-place straightway dispersed. 

It was amidst such eager thirst for discovery, that a new 
informer appeared, Diokleidés—who professed to commu- Informa, 
nicate some material facts connected with the mutilation kleides. 
of the Herme, affirming that the authors of it were three hundred 
in number. He recounted that on the night on which that incident 
occurred, he started from Athens to go to the mines of Laureion ; 
wherein he had a slave working on hire, on whose account he was 
to receive pay. It was full moon, and the night was so bright 
that he began his journey, mistaking it for day-break.’ On 


1 Thucyd, vi. 53-60, οὐ δοκιμάζοντες δοκοῦντα εἶναι αἰτιαθέντα ἀνέλεγκτον δια» 
τοὺς μηνυτὰς, ἀλλὰ πάντας ὑπόπτως ἀπο- φυγεῖν. . .. 
δεχόμενοι, διὰ πονηρῶν ἀνθρώπων πίστιν (ἔ |. δεινὸν ποιούμενοι, εἰ τοὺς ἐπιβου- 
πάνυ χρηστοὺς τῶν πολιτῶν ξυλλαμβά. λεύοντας σφῶν τῷ πλήθει μὴ εἴσονται... 
γοντες κατέδουν, χρησιμώτερον ἡγούμενοι 53. Andokid. de Myst, sect. 36. ᾿ 
εἶναι βασανίσαι τὸ πρᾶγμα καὶ εὑρεῖ, ἢ ὃ Plutarch (Alkib. ¢. 20) and Dio- 
διὰ μηνυτοῦ πονηρίαν τινὰ καὶ χρηστὸν doruas (xiii. 2) assert that this testimony 
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reaching the propyleum of the temple of Dionysus, he saw a body 
of men about 300 in number descending from the Odeon towards 
the public theatre. Being alarmed at such an unexpected sight, 
he concealed himself behind a pillar, from whence he had leisure to 
contemplate this body of men, who stood for some time conversing 
together, in groups of fifteen or twenty each, and then dispersed. 
The moon was so bright that he could discern the faces of most of 
them. As soon as they had dispersed, he pursued his walk to 
Laureion, from whence he returned next day and learnt to his 
surprise that during the night the Herme had been mutilated ; 
also that commissioners of inquiry had been named, and the reward 
of 10,000 drachms proclaimed for information. Impressed at once 
with the belief, that the nocturnal crowd whom he had seen were 
authors of the deed, and happening coon afterwards to see one of 
them, Euphémus, sitting in the workshop of a brazier—he took 
him aside to the neighbouring temple of Hephzstus, where he 
mentioned in confidence that he had seen the party at work and 
could denounce them,—but that he preferred being paid for 
silence, instead. gf giving information and incurring private enmities, 
Euphémus tha¥xed him for the warning, desiring him to come 
next day to the house of Leogoras and his son Andokidés, where 
he would see them as well as the other parties concerned. 
Andokidés and the rest offered to him, under solemn covenant, the 
‘sum of two talents (or 12,000 drachms, thus overbidding the 
reward of 10,000 drachms proclaimed by the senate to any truth- 
telling informer) with admission to a partnership in the benefits of 
their conspiracy, supposing that it should succeed. Upon his reply 


wos glaringly false, since on the night ! position of Diokleidés, with a strong 
in suesuor it was new moon. I presume, | wish to show that it was false and per- 
at least, that the remark of Diodorus | fidiously got up. But he nowhere men- 
refers to the deposition of Diokleidés, | tions the fact that it was new nWWOn ON 
though he never mentions the name of | the night in question—though if we 
om cg as i eee the pa a Epon eae uae upon 
sition referred to with many materia 6 deposition of Dioklei we shall 
variations as compared with Andokidés. | see that he never could have omitted 
Plutétch’s observation certainly refera | such a means of discrediting the whole 
to προ ν νόμο τωρ δ ἀρθνθ αὶ a | raat if the fact had been‘ so (Andokid, 
afiirming that he had seen and distin- | de Myster. sect, 37-42), Besides, it re- 
ped ἣν persons "ἢ ΠΡ ny τ as ery good psi να ροῦν to 
i of the moon, On ἃ night when it | make us believe, that a suborned in- 
τι πὸ moon, shocked all sensible men, | former, giving his deposition not long 
τὶ πόθον no oe Wile uth file oe one of the most memorable nights 
ury of the people, Wachsmu el- | that ever passed at Athens, would be so 
lenisch, Alterth. vol. if. oh. viii. p. 194) | clumsy as to make particular reference 
copies this remark from Plutarch. —_[ to the circumstance that it was full thoon 
I disbelieve altogether the assertion | (elra: δὲ πανσέληνον), if it had really 
that it was new moon on that night. bedlil'new moon, 
Andokidés gives in great detail the de- 


» 
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that he would consider the proposition, they desired him to meet 
them at the house of Kallias son of Téleklés, brother-in-law 
of Andokidés: which meeting accordingly took place, and a solemn 
bargain was concluded in thet‘acropolis. Andokidés and his 
friends engaged to pay the two talents to Diokleidés at the 
beginning of the ensuing month, as the price of his silence. But 
since this engagement was never performed, Diokleidés came with 
his information to the senate.’ 

Such (according to the report of Andokidés) was the story of 
this informer, which he concluded by designating forty- more pri- 
two individuals, out of the three hundred whom he had far 


rested — 
seen. The first names whom he specified were those of [orn 


terror in 


° . . ᾿ the clty~— 
Mantitheus and Aphepsion, two senators actually sitting Antokti 
. ams mong the 
among his audience. Next came the remaining forty, smone the 


among whom were Andokidés and many of his nearest Prisoued. 

relatives—his father Leogoras, his first or second cousins and 
brother-in-law, Charmidés, Taureas, Niszeus, Kallias son of Alk- 
meon, Phrynichus, Eukratés (brother of Nikias the commander in 
Sicily) and Kritias. But as there were a still greater number of 
names (assuming the total of three hundred to # correct) which 
Diokleidés was unable to specify, the commissioner Peisander 
proposed that Mantitheus and Aphepsion should be at once seized 
and tortured, in order to force them to disclose their accomplices ; 
the Psephism passed in the archonship of Skamandrius, whereby it: 
was unlawful to apply the torture to any free Athenian, being first 
abrogated. Illegal, not less than cruel, as this proposition was, 
the senate at first received it with favour. But Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, casting themselves as suppliants upon the altar in the 
senate-house, pleaded so strenuously for their rights as citizens, to 
be allowed to put in bail and stand trial before the Dikastery, that 
this was at last granted.? No sooner had they provided their 


1 Andokids de Myster. sect. 37-42. 


tablished law, which forbade the appli- 
8. Considering theextreme alarm which 


cation of it to citizens, must have been 


then pervaded the Athenian mind, and 
their conviction that there were traitors 
among themselves whom yet they could 
not identify—it is to be noted aa re- 
markable that they resisted the propo- 
sition of their commissioners for apply- 
ing torture. We must recollect that the 
Athenians admitted the principle of the 


torture, ag a good mode of eliciting truth. 


9s well ag of testing depositions—for 
they applied it often to the testimony 
of slayes—sometimes apparently to #hat 
of metics. Their attachment to the es- 


very great, to enable them to resiat the 
great, special and immediate temptation 
to apply it in this case to Mantitheus 
and Aphepsion, if only by way of ex- 
ception. 

he application of torture to wit- 
nesses and suspected persons, handed 
dowg¢efrom the Roman law, was in like 
manner recognised, and pervaded nearly 
all the criminal jurisprudence of Europe 
until the last century. I could wish to 
induce the reader, after having gone 
through the painful narrative of the 
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sureties, than they broke their covenant, mounted their horses and 
deserted to the.enemy; without any regard;to their’ sureties, who 
were exposed by law to the same tridl and the same penalties as 
would have overtaken the offendégthemselves.. This sudden flight, 
together with the news that a Boeotian force was asgembled on the 
borders of Attica, exasperated still farther the frantic terror of the 
public mind. The senate at once took quict measures for seizing 
and imprisoning all the remaining forty whose names’ had been 
denounced; while by concert with the Strategi, all the citizens 
were put under arms—those who dwelt in the city, mustering in 
the market-place—those in and near the long walls, in the The- 
seium—those in Peirzus, in the square called the market-place of 
Hippodamus. Even the horsemen of the city were convoked by 
sound of trumpet in the sacred precinct of the Anakeion. The 
senate itself remained all night in the acropolis, except the Prytanes 
(or fifty senators of the presiding tribe) who passed the night in the 
public building called the Tholus. Every man in Athens felt the 
terrible sense of an internal conspiracy on the point of breaking 
out, perhaps along with an invasion of the foreigner—-prevented 

_ only by the tintely disclosure of Diokleidés, who was hailed as the 
saviour of the city, and carried in procession to dinner at the 
Prytaneium.! ᾿ ' 

Miserable as the condition of the city was generally, yet more 
miserable was that of the prisoners confined. Moreover, worse, in 
every way, was still to be looked for—since the Athenians would 


proceedings of the Athenians concerning 
the mutilation of the Herm, to peruse 
gy way of comparison the Storia della 
Colonna Infume by the eminent Alexan- 
der Manzoni, author of ‘I bromessi 
Sposi.’ This little volume, including 
a republication of Verri’s ‘ Osservazioni 
sulla Tortura,’ is full both of interest 
and instruction, It lays open the judi- 
cial enormities committed at Milan in 
1630, while the terrible pestilence was 
rag there, by the examining judges 
and the senate, in order to get evidence 
nst certain suspected persons called 
Untori; that is, men who were firn] 
believed by the whole population with 
very few exceptions) to be causing and 
propagating the pestilence by means of 
certain ointment which they apkied to 
the doors and walls of houses. zoni 
recéunta with simple, eloquent, and im- 
pressive detail the incredible barbarity 
with which the official lawyers at Milan, 
-under the authority of the senate, ex- 


torted, by force of torture, evidence 
against several persons, of having com- 
mitted this imaginary and impossible 
crime, The persons thus convicted 
were executed under horrible torments: 
the house of one of them (a barber 
named Mora) was pulled down, and a 
pillar with an inscription erected upon 
the site, to commemorate the deed. 
This pillar, the Colonnay Infame, re- 
rained standing in Milan until the 
close of the 18th century. The reader 
will understand, from Manzoni’s narra- 
tive, the degree to which public excite- 
ment and alarmycan operate to pvigon 
and barbarise the course of justice in a 
Christian city, without a taint of demo- 
cracy, and with professional lawyers and 
judges to guide the whole ptocedure se- 
cretly—as compared with a pagan city, 
ultra-democratical, where judicial pro- 
cedure as well as ‘eoisiouPwas all oral, 
public, and multitudinous. 
1 Andokid. de Myst..sect. 41-46, 
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know neither peace nor patience until they could reach, by some 
means or other, the naimes of the undisclosed conspirators. a ndoxiaes 
The femafe relatives and children of Andokidés and his a 
companions were by permissorddong with them in the ον τὸ ποιὰ 
prison,’ aggravating by their tears and wailings the (ya 


affliction of the scene—when Charmidés, one of the parties formation 
confined, addressed himself to Andokidés as his cousin and _ Plies. 
friend, imploring him to make a v6luntgry disclosure of all that he 
knew, in order to preserve the lives of so many innocent persons 
his immediate kinsmen, as well as to rescue fhe city out of a 
feverish alarm not to be endured. ‘“ You know (he said) all that 
passed about the mutilation of the Herma, and your silence will 
now bring destruction not only upon yourself, but also upon your 
father and upon all of us; while if you inform whether you have 
been an actor in the scene or not, you will obtain impunity for 
yourself and us, and at the same time soothe the terrors of *the 
city.” Such instances on the part of Charmidés,? aided by the 
supplications of the other prisoners present, overcame the reluctance 
of Andokidés to become informer, and he next day made his dis- 
closures to the senate. “ Euphilétus (he said) gas the chief author 
of the mutilation of the Herma. He proposed the deed at a 
convivial party where I was pxesent—but I denounced it in the 
strongest manner and refused all compliance. Presently I broke 
my collar-bone and injured my head, by a fall from a young horse, 
so badly as to be confined to my bed; when Euphilétus took the 
opportunity of my absence to assure the rest of the company falsely 
that I had consented, and that I had agreed to cut the Hermes 
near my paternal house, which the tribe A‘gcis have dedicatedy 
Accordingly they executed the project while I was incapable of 
moving, without my knowledge: they presumed that I would 
undertake the mutilation of this particular Hermes—and you see 
that this is the only one in all Athens which has escaped injury. 
When thétonspirators ascertained that I had not been a party, 
Euphilétus and Melétus threatened me with a terrible revinge 
unless I observed silence: to which I replied that it was not 
I, but their own agme, which had brought them into danger.” 
Having recounted this tale (in substance) to the senate, Ando- 
kidés tendered his slaves, both male and female, to be tortured, in 


ἘΠῚ Andokid, de Myst. sect. 48: com- the person who thus addressed himself 
pare [γε ταῦ. xiii, cont. Agorat. to, and persuaded, Andokidés, was named 

ot, 42. Del τῷ Timous. From whom he got the latter 
? Plutarch (Alkib. c. 21) states that name, we do not know. 
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order that they might confirm his story that he was in his bed and 


andoxidts Unable to leave it, on the night when the Herme were 
theca’, ‘mutilated. It appears that the torture was actually 
‘tate — applied (according to the custom so cruelly frequent at 
eee Atheng in the case of slaves), and that the senators thus 
iuence of became satisfied of the truth of what Andokidés affirmed. 
tions, 


He mentioned twenty-two names of citizens as having 
been the mutilators of the Herm. LEightcen of these names, 
including Euphilgtus and Melétus, had already been specified m 
the information of Teukrus; the remaining four were, Paneetius, 
Diakritus, Lysistratus, and Charedémus—all of whom fled the 
instant that their names were mentioned, without waiting the 
chance of being arrested. As soon as the senate heard the story of 
Andokidés, they proceeded to question Diokleidés over again ; who 
confessed that he had given a false deposition, and begged for 
mefcy, mentioning Alkibiadés the Phegusian (a relative of the 
commander in Sicily) and Amiantus, as having suborned him to 
the crime. Both of them fled immediately on this revelation ; but 
Diokleidés was detained, sent before the dikastery for trial, and put 
to death’ . 

The foregoing is the story which Andokidés, in the oration De 
Questionable Mysteriis delivered be@ween fifteen apd twenty years 


Aniki afterwards, represented himself to have communicated to 
mut the senate at this perilous crisis. But it probably is not 
really, the story which he really did tell—certainly not that 


information. which his enemies represented him as having told: least 
of all does it communicate the whole truth, or afford any satisfac- 
gion to such anxicty and alarm as are described to have been 
prevalent at the time. Nor does it accord with the brief titimation 
of Thucydidés, who tells us that Andokidés impeached himself 
along with others as participant in the mutilation.® Among the 
accomplices against whom he informed, his enemies affirmed that 
-his own nearest relatives were included—though this ‘Tatter state- 
_ mdf is denied by himself. We may be sure, therefore, that the 
tale which Andokidés really told was something very diffefent from 


1 The narrative, which I have here 
given in substance, is to be found in 
Andokid. de Myst. sect. 48-66, * 

2 Thucyd. vi, G0. Kal ὁ μὲν δῦ τός 
re καθ᾽ éautov καὶ Kar ἄλλων 
μηνύει τὸ τῶν Ἑρμῶν, &c. 

ΤῸ the same effect, see the hostile ora- 
tion of Lysias contra Andocidem, Or. 


vi. sect. 36, 37, 51: also Andokidés 
himself, De Mysteriis, sect. 71; De Re- 
ditu, sect. 7. 

If wo may believe the Pseudo-Pl 
tarch (Vit. Χ, Qrator. p834), Ando- 
kidés had on g previousMccazion been 
guilty of drtukén ixregularity and da- 
maging a statue, 
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what now stands in his oration. But what it really was, we cannot 
make out. Nor should we gain much, even if it could be made out 
—since even at the time neither Thucydidés nor other intelligent 
critics could determine how far'¥ was true. The mutilation of the 
Herme remained to,them always an unexplained mystery ; though 
they accounted Andokidés the principal organiser,' 4 
That which is at once most important and most incontestable, is 
the effect produced by the revelations of Andokidés, truc Belief of 


or false, on the public mind at Athens. He was a young’ nians in tts 


: : ‘ information 
man of rank and wealth in the city, belonging to the ~- {tg tran 
Quilllsing 


sacred family of the Kerykes—said to trace his pedigree 
to the hero Odysseus—and invested on a previous occasion with an 
important naval command ; whereas the preceding informers had 
been metics and slaves. Moreover he was making confession of 
his own guilt. Hence the people received his communications with 
implicit confidence. They were so delighted to have got to the 
bottom of the terrible mystery, that the public mind subsided’ from 
its furious terrors into comparative tranquillity. The citizens again 
began to think themselves in safety and to resume their habitual 
confidence in each other, while the hoplites @erywhere on guard 
were allowed to return to their homes.’ All the prisoners in 
custody on suspicion, except those against whom Andokidés in- 
formed, were forthwith released; those who had fled out af appre- 
hension, were allowed to return ; while those whom he named as 
guilty, were tried, convicted, and put to death. Such of them as 
had already fled, were condemned to death in their absence, and a 
reward offered for their heads? And though discerning men were 


effects. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 60, ἐνταῦθα ἀναπείθεται 
εἷς τῶν δεδεμένων, ὅσπερ ἐδ ό- 
κει αἰτιώτατος εἶναι, ὑπὸ τῶν 
ξυνδεσμωτῶν τινὸς, εἴτε ἄρα καὶ τὰ ὄντα 
μηνῦσαι, εἴτε καὶ οὔ! én’ ἀμφότερα γὰρ 
εἰκάζεται" τὸ, δὲ σαφὲς οὐδεὶς οὔτε τότε 
οὔτᾳ ὕστερον ἔχει εἰπεῖν περὶ τῶν δρα- 
σάντων τὺ ἔργον. 

If the statement of Andokidés in the 
Oratio de Myateriis is correct, the depo- 
sition previously given by Teukrus the 
metic must have been a true one; 
though this man is commonly de- 
nounced among the lying witnesses (see 
the words of the comic writer, Phryni- 
chus ap. Plutarch. Alkib, 0, 20). 

Phuay aly refuses even to mention 
the name Of Andokidés, and expresses 
himself with more than usual reserve 
about this dark trausaction—as if he 


were afraid of giving offence to great 
Athenian families. The bitter feuds 
which it left behind at Athens, for years 
afterwarda, are shown in the two ora- 
tions of Lysias and of Andokidés. If 
the story of Didymus be true, that Thu- 
cydidés after his return from exile 'to 
Athens died by a violent ded (see 
Biogr. Thucyd p. xvii, ed. Arnold), it 
would seem probable that all his reserve 
did not protect him against private en- 
mities arising out of his historical asser- 
tions, 

2 Thucyd. vi. 60. Ὁ δὲ δῆμος» ὁ τῶν 
᾿Αβψχαίων ἄσμενος λαβὼν, ὡς ᾧετο, τὸ 
capes, &c.: compare Andukid, de Mys- 
teriis, sect. 67, 68, 

3 Andokid. de Myster. sect. 66; Thu- 
eyd, vi. 60; Philochorus, Fragment, 
111, ed, Didot. : 

N 2 
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not satisfied with the evidence upon which these sentences were 
pronounced, yet the general public fully believed themselves to 
have punished the real offenders, and were thus inexpressibly 
relieved from the depressing sensé of unexpiated insult to the 
gods, as well as of danger to their political constitution from the 

ithdrawal of divine protection.! Andokidés himself was pardoned, 
and was for the time an object, apparently, even of public 
gratitude; so that his father Leogoras, who had been among the 
parties imprisoned, ventured to indict a senator named Speusippus 
for illegal proceedings towards him, and obtained an almost un- 
animous verdict from the Dikastery? But the character of a statue- 
breaker and an informer could never be otherwise than odious at 
Athens, Andokidés was cither banished by the indirect effect of a 
general disqualifying decree ; or at least found that he had made 
so many enemies, and incurred so much obloquy, by fis conduct, in 
this affair, as to make it necessary for him to quit the city. He 
remained in banishment for many years, and ‘seems never to have 
got clear of the hatred which his conduct in this nefarious pro- 
ceeding so well merited.* 

But the comfort @ising out of these disclosures respecting the 
Anxiety and Hermee, though genuine and inestimable at the moment, 
vite. was goon again disturbed. There still remained the 

various alleged profanations of the Eleusinian mysteries, 


apecting the 
persons con® 
which had not yet been investigated or brought to atone- 


cerned in the 


profanation 
van asce ment ; profanations the more sure to be pressed home, 


Ties. 


and worked with a factitious exaggeration of pious zeal, 
since the enemies of Alkibiadés were bent upon turning them tq 
his ruin. Among all the ceremonies of Attic religion, there was 
none more profoundly or universally reverenced than the mysteries 
of Eleusis ; originally enjoined by the goddess Démétér herself, in 
her visit to that placc, to Eumolpus and the other Eleusinian 
patriarchs, and transmitted as a precious hereditary privilege in 


1 Breyd. vi. 60. ἡ μέντοι ἄλλη πόλις 
περιφανῶς ὠφέλητο : compare Andokid. 
de Reditu, sect. 8. 

? See Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 17. 
There are several circumstances not 
easily intelligiblo respecting this γραφὴ 
παρανόμων which Andokidés alleges that 
his father Leogoras brought against the 
senator Speusippus, before a Dikastery 
of 6000 persons (a number very difficult 
to believe), out of whom he says that 
Speusippus only obtained 200 votes. 
But if this trial ever took place at all, 


we cannot believe that it could have 
taken place until after the public mind 
was tranquillised by the disclosures of 
Andokidés—especially as Leogoras was 
actually in prison along with Andcokidés 
immediately before those disclosures 
were given in. 

8 See for evidence of these general 
positions respecting the circumstances , 
of Andokidés, the three Orations—An- 
dokidés de Mysteriis — Afidokidés de 
Reditu Suo—and Lysias contra Ando- 
kidem, τ᾿ 
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their families.! Celebrated annually in the month of September 
under the special care of the Basileus or second Archon, these 
mysteries were attended by vast crowds from Athens as well as 
from other parts of Greece, presenting to the eye a solemn and 
imposing spectacle, and striking the imagination still more power- 
fully by the special initiation which they conferred, under pledge of 
secrecy, upon pious and predisposed communicants. Even the 
divulgation in words to the uninitiated, of that which was exhibited 
to the eye and ear of the assembly in the interior of the Eleu- 
sinian temple, was accounted highly criminal: much more the 
actual mimicry of these ceremonies for the amusement of a convivial 
party. Moreover the individuals who held the great sacred offices 
at Eleusis (the Eherophant, the Daduch or Torch-bearer, and the 
Keryx or Hgrald)—which werg transmitted by inheritance in the 
Kumolpide and other great families of antiquity and importance, 
were personally insulted by such proceedings, and vindicated their 
own dignity at the same time that they invoked punishment on the 
offenders in the name of Démeter and Persephoné. The most 
appalling legends were current among the Athenian public, and 
repeated on proper occasions even by the@ficrophant himself, 
respecting the divine judgements which always overtook such im- 
pious men.” . 
When we recollect how highly the Eleusinian mysteries were 
venerated by Greeks not born im Athens, and even by foreigners, 
we shall not wonder at the violent indignation excited in the 
Athenian mind by persons who profaned or divulged them; espe- 
jally at a moment when their religious sensibilities had been so 
a wounded, and so tardily and recently healed, in reference to 


1 Homer, Hymn. Cerer. 475. Com- 
pare the Epigram cited in Lobeck, Eleu- 
ginia, p. 47, 

Σ Lysias cont. Andokid. init. et fin. ; 
Andokid. de Myster. sect. 29, Compare 
the fragment of a lost Oration by Lysias 
against Kinésias (Fragm. xxxi. p. 490, 
Bekker; Athenzus, xii. p. 551)--where 
Kinésias and his friends are accused of 
numerous impieties, one of which con- 
sisted in celebrating festivala on un- 
lucky and forbidden days, ‘‘in derision 
of our gods and our laws "as καταγε- 
λῶντες τῶν θεῶν καὶ τῶν νόμων τῶν ἦμε- 
τέρων. The lamentable consequences 
which the displeasure of the gods had 
brought upon them are then set forth: 
the companions of Kinésias had all mi- 


serably perished, while Kinésias him- 
self was living in wretched health and 
in a condition worse than death—rd δ᾽ 
οὕτως ἔχοντα τοσοῦτον χρόνον διατελεῖν, 
καὶ καθ' ἑκάστην ἡμέραν ἀποθνήσκοντα 
μὴ δύνασθαι τελευτῆσαι τὸν βίον, χρύτοις 
μόνοις προσήκει τοῖς τὰ τοιαῦτα im, οὗ- 
τος ἐξημαρτηκόσι. 

The comic poets Strattis and Plato 
also marked out Kinésias armong their 
favourite subjects of derision and libel, 
andgsecin particularly to have repre- 
sented his lean person and constant ill- 
health as a punishment of the gods for 
his impiety. See Meineke, Fragm. Co- 
mic, Grac. (Strattis), vol. il, p. 768 
(Plato), p. 679. 
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{πὸ Hermé.' It was about this same time? that a prosecution 
was instituted against the Melian philosopher Diagoras for irre- 
ligious doctrines. Having left Athens before trial, he was found 
guilty in his absence, and a reward was offered for his life. 
Probably the privileged sacred families, connected with the 
Revival of Mysteries, were foremost in calling for expiation from the 
teats, State to the majesty of the Two offended goddesses, and 
Alkibiadés. for punishment on the delinquents.? And the enemies of 
Alkibiadés, personal as well as political, found the opportunity 
favourable for reviving that charge against him which they had 
artfully suffered to drop before his departure to Sicily. The 
matter of fact alleged against him—the mock-celebration of these 
holy &eremonies—was not only in itself probable, but proved by 
reasonably good testimony againsty him and some of his intimate 
companions. ᾿ Moreover, the overbearing insolence of demeanour 
habitual with Alkibiadés, so glaringly at variance with the equal 
_restraints of democracy, enabled his enemies to impute to him not 
only irreligious acts, but anti-constitutional purposes; an asso- 
ciation of ideas which was at this moment the more easily 
accredited, since hiddivulgation and parody of the mysteries did 
not stand alone, but was interpreted in conjunction with the recent 
intitilation of the erma—as a manifestation of the same anti- 
patriotic and irreligious feeling, if not part and parcel of the same 
treasonable scheme. And the alarm on this subject was now 
renewed by the appearance of a Lacedemonian army at the 
isthmus, professing to contemplate some enterprise in conjunction 
with the Boeotians—a purpose not easy to understand, and p 
senting every appearance of being a cloak for hostile designs 
against Athens. So fully was this believed among the Athenians, 
that they took arms, and remained under arms one whole night in 
the sacred precinct of the Theseium. No enemy indeed appeared, 
either without or within: but the conspiracy had only been pre- 
ΠῚ [gesias cont, Andokid. sect. 50, 51; 


Cornel. Nepos, Alcib, c. 4. The expres- 
εἶθ δα of Pindar (Kragm. 96) and of So- 


The reader will find the fullest infor- 
mation about these ceremonies in the 
Kleusinia, forming the first treatise in 


boklés (Fragm. 58, Branck,—(idip, 
olon. 1058) respecting the value of 
the Eleusinian mysteries are very strik- 
ing: also Cicero, Legg. ii. 14. * 
orace will not allow himself to be 
under the same roof, or in the same 
boat, with any one who has been guilty 
of divulging these mysteries (Od. iii, 
: 26), much more then of deriding 
them. ᾿ 


the work of Lobeck called Aglaophamus; 
and in the Dissertation called Hlexsinia, 
in Καὶ, Ὁ, Miiller’s Kleine Schriften, vol. 
ii. p. 242 seqg. 

2 Diodor, xiii. 6, 

8 We shall find these sacred families 
hereafter to be the most obstinate in 
opposing the return of Aikibiadés from 
banishment Thucyd. vill. 53), 
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vented from breaking out (so they imagined) by the recent inquiries 
and detection. Moreover the party in Argos connected with 
Alkibiadés were just at this time suspected of a plot for the sub- 
version of their own democracy ; which still farther aggravated the 
presumptions against him, while it induced the Athenians to give 
up to the Argeian democratical government the oligarchical hos- 
tages taken from that town a few months before,' in order that it 
might put those hostages to death, whenever it thought fit. 

Such incidents materially aided the enemies of Alkibiadés in 
their unremitting efforts to procure his recall and condemnation. 
Among them were men very different in station and temper : 
Thessalus son of Kimon, a man of the highest lineage and of 
hereditary oligarchical politics—as well as Androklés, a leading 
demagogue or popular orator. git was the former who preferred 
against him m the senate the memorable impeachment which, 
fortunately for our information, is recorded verbatim. . 

“’Thessalus son of Kimon, of the Deme Lakiada, hath impeached 
Alkibiadés son of Kleinias, of the Deme Skambinida, ag Judictment 


. . . neo presented by 
guilty of crime in regard to the Two Goddesses Démeter Thessatus, 


son of 


and Persephoné—in mimicking the mysteries and ¢x- Kimo, 
ie he ὃ : : ὃ agains 
hibiting them to his companions in his own house— Aikibindes. 


wearing the costume of the Hierophant—applying to himself the 
name of Hierophant; to Polytion that of Daduch ; to Theodérus, 
that of Herald—and addressing his remaining companions as Mysts 
and Epopts: all contrary to the sacred customs and canons, of old 
established by the Eumolpide, the Kerykes, and the Eleusinian 
$ sts.” 2 

Similar impeachments being at the same time presented against 
other citizens now serving in Sicily along with Alkibiadés, 
the accusers moved that he and the rest might be sent 
for to come home and take their trial, We may observe 
that the indictment against him is quite distinct and 
special, making no allusion to any supposed treasonable or anti- 
constitutional projects. Probably however these suspicions -were 
pressed by his enemies in their preliminary speeches, for the 
purpose of inducing the Athenians to remove him from the com- 


Resolution 
to Bend for 
Alkibiadés 
home from 
Sicily to he 
tried. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 53-61. 

2 Plutarch, Alkib. ο, 22, Θέσσαλος 
Κίμωνος Λακιάδης, ᾿Αλκιβιάδην Κλεινίου 
Σκαμβωνίδην εἰσήγγειλεν ἀδικεῖν περὶ τὼ 
θεὼ, τὴν Δήμητρα καὶ τὴν Κόρην, ἀπομι- 
μούμενον τὰ μυστήρια, καὶ δεικνύοντα τοῖς 
αὐτοῦ ἑταίροις ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ τῇ τοῦ, ἔχοντα 
στολὴν, οἵανπερ ἱεροφάντης ἔχων δεικνύει 


τὰ ἱερὰ, καὶ ὀνομάζοντα αὐτὸν μὲν ἱερυφάν- 
γὴν, Πολυτίωνα δὲ δᾳδοῦχον, κήρυκα δὲ 
Θεόδωρον Φηγεέα' τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους éral- 
ρους, μύστας προσαγορεύοντα καὶ ἐπόπτας, 
παρὰ τὰ νόμιμα καὶ τὰ καθεστηκότα ὑπὸ 
τ᾽ Εὐμολπιδῶν ‘kal κηρύκων καὶ τῶν ἱερέων 
τῶν ἐξ ᾿Ελενσῖνος. 
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mand of the ‘army forthwith, and send for him home. For such a 
step it was indispensable that a strong case should be made out: 
but the public was at length thoroughly brought round, and the 
Salaminian trireme was despatched to Sicily to fetch him. Great 
care however was taken, in sending this summons, to avoid all ap- 
pearance of prejudgement, or harshness, or menace. The ffierarch 
was forbidden to seize his person, and had instructions to invite 
him simply to accompany the Salaminian homie in his own trireme ; 
so as to avoid the hazard of offending the Argcian and Mantinelan 
allies serving in Sicily, or the army itself.! a 

It was on the return of the Athenian armwy—from their un- 
Alkibladés — guccessfulattempt at Kamarina, to their previous quarters 


ita th a . 
army as if at Katana—that they found the Salaminian trireme newly 


to come i : ᾿ 7 eee . 
home: arrived from Athens wig this grave requisition against 
escape at thé general. We may be sure that Alkibiadés received 
Thurti, and . ae ᾿ ὲ ‘ 

retires to private intimation from his friends at Athens, by the same 
Peloponne- . . . . 

‘ats, trireme, communicating to him the temper of the people ; 
80 that his resolution was speedily taken. Professing to obey, he 
departed in his own trireme on the voyage homeward, along with 
the other persons accused; the Salaminian trireme being in com- 
pany. But as soon as they arrived at Thurii in coasting along 
Italy, he and his companions quitted the vessel and disappeared. 
After a fruitless search on the part of the Salaminian tricrarch, the 
two triremes were obliged to return to Athens without him. Both 
Alkibiadés and the rest of the accused (one of whom? was his own 
cousin and namesake) were tried, condemned to death on non- 
appearance, and their property confiscated ; while the Eumolpi 
and the other Eleusinian sacred families pronounced him to be 
accursed by the gods, for his desecration of the mysteries*—and 
recorded the condemnation on a plate of lead. 

Probably his disappearance and exile were acceptable to his 

, enemies at Athens: at any rate, they thus made sure of getting rid 
of him; while had he come back, his condemnation to death, 
though probable, could not be regarded as certain. In considering 
the conduct of the Athenians towards Alkibiadés, we have to 


remark, that the people were guilty of no act of injustice. He had 


1 Thueyd. vi. 61, the army at Katana, had he chosen to 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13. resist the order for coming home. But 

$ Thucyd. vi. 61; Plutarch, Alkib. c, this is highly improbable. Considering 
22-33; Lysias, Orat. vi. cont. Andokid. what his conduct became immediately 
sect. 42, afterwards, we shall see good reason to 

Plutarch says that it would have been believe thi he woud have taken this 
easy for Alkibiadés to raise a mutiny in step, had it been practicable. 
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committed—at least there was fair reason for believing that he 
had committed—an act criminal in the estimation of every Greek ;— 
the divulgation and profanation of the emysteries. ‘This act— 
alleged against him in the indictment very distinctly, divested of 
all supposed ulterior purpose, treasonable or otherwise—was legally 
punishable at Athens, and was universally accounted guilty in public 
estimation ; as an offence at once against the religious sentiment 
of the people and against the public safety, by offending the Two 
goddesses (Démétér and Persephoné), and driving them to with- 
draw, their favour and protection. ‘The same demand for legal 
punishment would have been supposed to exist in a Christian Ca- 
tholic country, down to a very recent period of history—if instead 
of the Eleusinian mysteries we suppose the Sacrifice of the Mass 
to have been the ceremony rigjculed; though such a proceeding 
would involve no breach of obligation to secrecy. Nor ought we 
to judge what would have been the measure of penalty formerly 
awarded to ἃ person convicted of such an offence, by consulting the 
tendency of penal legislation during the last sixty years. Even 
down to the last century it would have been visited with something 
sharper than the draught of hemlock, which is the worst that could 
possibly have befallen Alkibiadés at Athens—as we may see by 
the condemnation and execution of the Chevalier de la Barre at 
Abbeville in 1766, The uniform tendency of Christian legislation,! 


1 To appreciate fairly the violent emo- 
tion raised at Athens by the mutilation 
of the Hermw and by the profanation of 
the Mysteries, it is necessary to consider 

way in which analogous acts of sa- 

ege have been viewed in Christian 
and Catholic penal legislation, even 
down to the time of*the first French 
Revolution. 

I transcribe the following extract from 
a work of authority on French criminal 
jurisprudence—J/ousse, Traité de la Jus- 
tice Criminelle, Paris 1771, part iv. tit. 
27, vol. iii, p. 672:— 

“Du Crifnae de Léze-Majesté Divine. 
~——Les Crimes de Laze-Majesté Divine, 
sont ceux qui attaquent Dieu iminédi- 
atement, et qu’on doit regarder par cette 
raison comme les plus atroces et les plus 
exécrables,—La Majesté de Dieu peut 
étre offensée de plusieurs manitres,—1. 
En niant l’existence de Dieu. 2. Par le 
crime de ceux qui attentent directement 
contre la Divinité: comme quand on 
profane ou qu’on foule aux pieds les 
saintes Hosties; ou qu’on, frappe les 
Images de Dieu dans le desséin de l'in- 
aulter. C'est ce qu'on appelle Crime de 


Léxe-Majesté Divine au premier Chef,” 

Again in the same work, part iv. tit. 
46, ἡ. 5, 8, LO, 11. vol. iv. p, 97-99:— 

** La profanation des Sucremens et des 
Mystéres de la Religion est un sucriléye des 
plus ecécrubles. Tel est le crime de ceux 
qui emploient Jes choses eacrées ἃ des 
usages cominuna et mauvais, en dérision 
des Mystéres ; ceux qui profanent lu sainte 
Eucharistic, ou qui en abusent en quel- 
que maniére que ce soit; ceux qui, en 
mépris de la Religion, profanent les 
Fonts-Baptismaux; qui jetteut par terre 
les saintes Hosties, ou qui les emploient 
ἃ des usages vils et profanes; ceue qui, 
en derision de nos sacrés Mystéres, les con- 
trefont dans leurs débauches ; ceux qui frap- 
pent, mutilent, abattent, les Images consa- 
crées ἃ Diew, ou ἃ la Sainte Vierye, ou aux 
Suints, en mépris de la Religion; et en- 
fin, tons ceux qui commettent de sem- 
blables impiétés. Tous ces crimes sont 
des crimes de Léze-Mujesté divine au pre- 
mier chef, parce qu’ils s’attaquent immé- 
diatement ἃ Dieu, et ne se font ἃ auoun 
degsein que de l’offenser.” 

‘«<,,, La peine du Sacrildge, par An- 
eien. Testament, étoit celle du feu, et 
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down to a recent period, leaves no room for reproaching the Athe- 
nians with excessive cruelty in their penal visitation of offences 
against the religious sentiment. On the contrary, the Athenians 
are distinguished for comparative mildness and tolerance, as'we 
shall find various opportunities for remarking. 

Now in reviewing the conduct of the Athenians M@bwards 


Conduct ot Alkibiadés, we must consider, that this violation of the 
nian pubic THysteries, of which he was indicted in good legal form, 
ie Atkibe ΜᾺΒ an action for which he really deserved punishment— 
adta "bow if any one deserved it. Even his enemies did not 
bl , Con- Ἷ ᾿ “4 Ly . ° . 

Sue obi fabricate this charge, or impute it to him falsely ; though 
enemies, 


they were guilty of insidious and unprincipled manceuvres 
to exasperate the public mind against him. Their machinations 
begin with the mutilation of the Herma: an act of new and 
unparalleled wickedness, to which historians of Greece scldum do 
justice, It was not, like the violations of the mysteries, a piece of 
indecent pastime committed within four walls, and never intended 
to become known. It was an outrage essentially public, planned 
and executed by conspirators for the deliberate purpose of 
lacerating the religious mind of Athens, and turning the prevalent 
terror and distraction to political profit. Thus much is certain; 
though we cannot be sure who the conspirators were, nor what was 
their exact or special purpose. That the destruction of Alkibiadés 
was one of the direct purposes of the conspirators, is highly 
probable. But his enemies, even if they were not among the 
original authors, at least took upon themselves half the guilt of the 
proceeding, by making it the basis of treacherous machinati 

against his person. How their scheme, which was originate, 
contrived to destroy him before the expeditiofi departed, at first 
failed, was then artfully dropped, and at length effectually revived, 
after a long train of calumny against the absent general—has been 
already recounted, It is amoriy the darkest chapters of Athenian 


political history, indicating, on 


d'etre lapidéd— Par les Loix Romaines, 
les coupables étoient condamnés au fer, 
au fen, et aux bétes farouches, suivant 
les circonstances.— En France, la peine 
du seorilage est arbitraire, et dépend de 
la qualité et des circonstances du crime, 
du lieu, du temps, et de la qualité de 
T'accusé.—Dans ἐθ sacrilege au premier 
chef, qui attague ta Divinité, la Sainte 
Vierge, et les Satnis, v.g. ἃ Végard de 
ceux qui foulent atx pieds les saintes 
Hosties, ou qui lea jettent ἃ terre, ou 
en abusent, et qui les emploient & des 


the part of the people, strong 


usages vils et profanes, la peine est le 
feu, l’amende honorable, et le poing 
coupé, I] en est de méme de ceux qui 
profanent les Fonts-Baptismaux; ceur 
qui, en dérision de nos Mystéres, s’en mo- 
quent et les contrefont duns leurs débauches : 
ils doivent étre punis de peine capitale, 
parceque ces crimes attaquent immédi- 
atement la Divinité.” 

M. Jousse proceeds to cite several ex- 
amples of persons condemned to death 
for acta of sacrilége, of the nature above 
described, 
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religious excitability, without any injustice towards Alkibiadés: 
but indicating, on the part of his cnemies, as well as of the 
Hermokopids generally, a depth of wicked contrivance rarely 
paralleled in political warfare. It is to these men, not to the 
people, that Alkibiadés owes his expulsion, aided indeed by the 
effect offs own previous character. In regard to the Herma, the 
Athenians condemned to death—after and by consequence of the 
deposition of Andokidés—a small number of men who may 
perhaps have been innocent victims, but whom they sincerely 
believed to be guilty; and whose death not only tranquillised 
comparatively the public mind, but served as the only means 
of rescue to a far larger number of prisoners confined on suspicion. 
In regard to Alkibiadés, they came to no collective resolution, 
except that of recalling him to take his trial: a resolution implying 
no wrong in those who voted for it, whatever may be the guilt of 


those who proposed and prepared it by perfidious means.' 


1 The proceedings in England in 1678 
and 1679, in consequence of the pre- 
tended Popish Plot, have been alluded 
to by various authors and recently by 
Dr. Thirlwall, as affording an analogy 
to that which occurred at Athens after 
the mutilation of the Herma. But 
there are many material differences, and 
all, so far as I can perceive, to the ad- 
vantage of Athens. 

The “hellish and damnable plot of 
the Popish Recusants” (to adopt the 
words of the Houses of Lords and Com- 
nions—see Dr. Lingard’s History of 
England, vol. xiii. ch. v. p. 88—words, 
thé like of which were doubtless em- 
ployed att Athens in reference to the 
Hermokopids) was baseless, menda- 
cious, and incredible, from the begin- 
ning. It started from no real fact: the 
whole of it was a tissue of falsehoods 
and fabrications proceeding from Oates, 
Bedloe, and a few other informers of 
the worst character. 

At Athens, there was unquestionably 
8 plot: the Hermokopids were real con- 
spirators, not few in number. No one 
could doubt that ‘they conspired for 
other objects besides the mutilation of 
the Herma, At the same time, no one 
knew what these objects were, nor who 
the conspirators themselves were, 

If before the mutilation of the Herma, 
a man like Oates had pretended to re- 
veal to the Athenian people a fabricated 

lot. implicating Alkibiadés and others, 

@ would have found no credence. It 
was not until after and by reason of that 


terror-striking incident, that the Athe- 
nians began to give credence to informers, 
And we are to recollect that they did 
not put any one to death on the evi- 
dence of these informers. They con- 
tented themselves with imprisoning on 
suspicion, until they got the confession 
and deposition of Andokidés. Those 
implicated in thut deposition were con- 
demned to death. Now Andokidés, as 
a witness, deserves but very qualified 
confidence: yet it is impossible to de- 
grade him to the same level even as 
Tenkrus or Diokleidés—much less to 
that of Oates and Bedloe. We cannot 
wonder that the people trusted him— 
and under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, it was the least evil that they 
should trust him, The witnesses uporr 
whose testimony the prisoners under 
the Popish Plot were condemned, were 
eygn inferior to Teukrus and Diokleidés 
i prcsiimntive credibility. 

The Athenian people have been cen- 
sured for their folly in believing the 
democratical constitution in danger, be- 
cause the Herm had been mutilated. 
I have endeavoured to show, that look- 
ing to their religious ideas, the thread 
of connexion between these two ideas is 
perfectly explicable. And why are we 
to quarrel with the Athenians because 
they took arms, and put themselves on 
their guard, when a Lacedemonian or a 
Boeotian armed force was actually on 
their frontier ἢ 
. As for the condemnation of Alkibiadés 
and others for profaning and divulging 
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In order to appreciate the desperate hatred with which the exile 


Miia to Alkibiadés afterwards revenged himself on his country- 
tis Bante men, ¥t has been necessary to explain to what extent he 
61 - ἢ . ° 9 
bindds, had just ground of complaint against. them. On being 
Languid Ἁ δ , . 
operations informed that they had condemned him to death in his 


of the Sici- 
lian arma- 


absence, he is said to have exclaimed—“TI ' 

Nias them that I am alive.” He fully redeemed his word.' 
The recall and consequent banishment of Alkibiadés was 
mischievous to Athens in several ways. [Ὁ transferred to the 
enemy’s camp an angry exile, to make known her weak points, 


and to rouse the sluggishness of Sparta. It offended a portion of 


hu show 


the Eleusinian mysteries, these are not 
for a moment to be put upon a level 
with the condemmations in the Popish 
Plot, These wore true charges: at least 
there is strong presumptive reason for 
believing that they were true. Persons 
were convicted and punished for having 
done acta which they really had done, 
and which they knew to be legal crimes, 
Whether it be right to constitute such 
acts legal crimes, or not—is another 
question. The enormity of the Popish 
Plot consisted in punishing persons for 
acts which they had not done, and upon 
depositions of the must lying and worth- 
less witnesses, 

The state of mind into which the 
Athenians were driven after the cutting 
of tho Herma, was indeed very analog- 
ous to that of the English people during 
the circulation of the Popish Plot. The 
suffering, terror, and distraction, I ap- 
prehend to have been even greater at 
Athens: but while the cause of it was 
graver and more real, nevertheless the 
active injustice which it produced was 
far less, than in England. 

Mr, Fox observes, in reference to the 
Popish Plot—History of James IL, ch. 
i, p. 88,.-- 

‘Although, upon a review of Ά.. 
truly shocking transaction, we may be 
fairly justified in adopting the milder 
alternative, and in imputing to the 
greater part of those concerned in it, 
rather an extraordinary degree of blind 
credulity, than the deliberate wicked- 
ness of planning and assisting in the 
perpetration of legal murder; yet the 
proceedings on the Popish Plot must 
always be considered as an indelible 
disgrace upon the English nation, in 
which king, parliament, judges, jurics; 
witnesses, prosecutors, have all their 
respective, though certainly not equal, 
shares, Witnesses—of such a character 


as not to deserve credit in the most 
trifling cause, upon the most immaterial 
facts—gave evidence so incredible, or, 
to speak more properly, 80 impossible 
to be true, that it ought not to have 
been believed even if 10 had come from 
the mouth of Cato: and upon such evi- 
dence, from such wituesses, were inno- 
cent men coudemned to death and exe- 
cuted, Prosecutors, whether attorneys 
and solicitors-general, or managers of 
lmpeachinent, acted with the fury which 
insuch circumstances might be expected: 
juries partook naturally enongh of the 
national ferment: and judges, whose 
duty it waa to guard them against stich 
impressions, were scandalously active in 
confirming them in their prejudices and 
inflaming their passions,” 

I have substituted the preceding quo 
tation from Mr. Fox, in place of that 
from Dr. Lingard, which stood in my 
first edition. On such a point, it has 
been remarked that the latter might 
xecm a partial witness, though in reality 
his judgement is noway more severe than 
that of Hume, or Mr. Fox, or Lord 
Macaulay. 

It is to be noted that the House of 
Lords, both acting as a legislative body, 
aud in their judicial character when the 
Catholic Lord Stafford was tried before 
them (Liugard, Hist. Engl. ch. vi. p, 
231-241), displayed a degree of preju- 
dice and injustice quite equal to that of 
the judges and juries in the law-courts. 

Both the English judicature on this 
occasion—and the Milanese judicature 
on the occasion adverted to in a pre- 
vious nute—were more corrupted and 
driven to greater injustice by the reign- 
ing prejudice, than the purely popular 
Dikastery of Athens in the affair of the 
Herine, and of the other profanations, 

1 Plutarch, Alkib, c. 22, 
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the Sicilian armament—most of all probably the Argeians and 
Mantineians—and slackened their zeal in the cause.! And what 
was worst of all, it left the armament altogether under, the 
paralysing command of Nikias, For Lamachus, though still equal 
in nominal authority, and now invested with the command of one- 
half inst@@d of one-third of the army, appears to have had no real 
influence except in the field, or in the actual execution of that which 
his colleague had already resolved. 

The armament now proceeded—as Nikias had ΒΡ suggested— 
to sail round from Katana to Selinus and Hgesta. It was his 
purpose to investigate the quarrel between the two as well as the 
financial means of the Jatter, Passing through the strait and 
aloyg the north coast of the island, he first touched at Limera, 
where admittance was refused to him; he next captured a Sikanian 
maritime town named Hykkara, together with many prisoners ; 
among them the celebrated courtezan Lais, then a very young 
girl? Waving handed over this place to the Evestaans, Nikias 
went in person to inspect their city and condition; but could 
obtain no more money than the thirty talents which had been 
before announced on the second visit of the commissioners. He 
then restored the prisoners from Hykkara to their Sikanian 
coumtrymen, receiving a ransom of 120 talents,® and conducted the 
Athenian land-foree across the centre of the island, through the 
territory of the friendly Sikels to Katana; making an attack in his 
way upon the hostile Sikel town of Hybla, in which he was 
repulsed. At Katana he was rejoined by his naval force. 

It was now seemingly about the middle of October, and three 
months had elapsed since the arrival of the Athenian 


Increase of 


: : fidence 
armament at Rhegium; during which period they had gnapre- 
achieved nothing beyond the acquisition of Naxus and Rai" 


arising from 
the delays 
of Nikias. 


Katana as allies, except the insignificant capture of 
Hykkara. But Naxus and Katana,*as Chalkidic cities, 
had been counted upon beforehand even by Nikias; together with 
Rhegium, which had been found reluctant, to his great dis- 


prisoners were handed over to their 
fellow-countrymen, the natural persons 
to negotiate for their relcase, upon pni- 


1 Thucyd. ii, 65. τά τε ἐν τῷ στρα- 
τοπέδῳ ἀμβλύτερα ἐποίουν, &c. 


? The statements respecting the age saa 


and life of Lais appear involved in inex- 
tricable confusion. See the note of Gol- 
ler ad Philisti Fragment. V. 

ἃ Diodor. xiii, 6; Thucyd. vi. 62. Καὶ 
τἀνδράποδα ἀπέδοσαν, καὶ ἐγένοντο 
ἐξ αὐτῶν εἴκοσι καὶ ἑκατὸν τάλαντα. The 
word ἀπέδοσαν seems to mean that the 


vate contract of a definite sum, 
Thucydidés said ἀπέδοντο, it would have 
meant that they were put up to auction 
for what they would fetch. This dis- 
tinction is at least possible—and (in my 
judgement) more admissible than that 
proposed in the note of Dr, Arnold, 
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appointment. What is still worse in reference to the character of 
the general, not only nothing serious had been achieved, but 
nothing serious had been attempted. ‘The precious moment. 
pointed out by Lamachus for action, when the terrific menace of 
the untried armament was at its maximum, and preparation “as 
well as confidence was wanting at Syracuse, had been irreparably 
wasted. Every day the preparations of the Syracusans improved 
and their fears diminished. The invader, whom they had looked 
upon ag so f§tmidable, turned out both hesitating and timorous,' 
‘aud when he disappeared out of their sight to Hykkara and 
Egesta—still more when he assailed in vain the insignificant Sikel 
post of Hybla—their minds underwent a reaction from dismay 
to extreme confidence. The mass of Syracusan citizens, pow 
reinforced by allies from Selinus and other cities, called upon their 
generals to lead them to the attack of the Athenian position 
at Katana, since the Athenians did not dare to approach Syracuse ; 
while Syracusan horsemen even went so far as to insult the 
Athenians in their camp, riding up to ask if they were come 
to settle as peaceable citizens in the island, instead of restoring the 
Leontines. Such unexpected humiliation, acting probably on the 
feelings of the soldiers, at length shamed Nikias out of his 
inaction, and compelled him to strike a blow for the maintengace 
of his own reputation. 116 devised a stratagem for approaching 
Syracuse in such a manner as to elude the opposition of the Syra- 
“gusan cavalry—informing himself as to the ground near the city 
. through some exiles serving along with him2 
He despatched to Syracuse a Katanean citizen in his heart 
‘Maneuvre attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral and on good 
fromKa- terms with the other side, as bearer of a pretended 
lands his gessage and proposition from the friends of Syracuse at 


forves in 


Me Great Katana, Many of the Athenian soldiers (so the message 
Syracuse. Tan) were in the habit of passing the night within the 
walls apart from their camp and arms It would be easy for the 
Syracusans by a vigorous attack at daybreak, to surprise them 
thus unprepared and dispersed ; while the philo-Syragusan party at 
‘Katana promised to aid, by closing the gates, Spssailing the 
Afhentians within and setting fire to the ships. A “numerous body 
of Katanzans (they added) were cager to codperate in the plan 
now jitoposed. A 

This communication, réaching the Syracusan | generals at a 
‘moment when they were themselves elate and disposed to an 


whe i Thueyd. ¥i. 88; vii. 42, ; 3 Thutyd. vi, 63 3 ‘Diodor. xiil, 6. 
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aggressive movement, found such incautious credence, that they 
sent back the messenger to Katana with cordial asseyt and 
agreement for a precise day. Accordingly, a day or two before, 
the entire Syracusan force was marched out towards Katana, and 
encamped for the night on the river Symethug, in the Leontine 
territory, within about eight miles of Katana. But Nikias, with 
whom the whole proceeding originated, choosing this same day to 
put on shipboard his army, together with his Sikel allies present, 
sailed by night southward along the coast, rounding the island of 
Ortygia, into the Great Harbour of Syracuse. Arrived thither by 
break of day, he disembarked his troops unopposed south of the 
mouth of the Anapus, in the interior of the Great Harbour, near 
the hamlet which stretched towards the temple df Zeus Olympius. 
Having broken down the neighbouring bridge, where the Heldrine 
road crossed the Anapus, he took up a position protected by 
various embarrassing obstacles—houses, walls, trees, and standing 
water—besides thersteep ground of the Olympieion itself on his left 
wing: so that he could choose his own time for fighting, and was 
out of the attack of the Syracusan horse. For the protection of his 
ships on the shore, he provided a palisade work by cutting down 
the neighbouring trees ; and even took precautions for his rear by 
teowing up a hasty fence of wood and stones touching the shore 
at the inner bay called Daskon. He had full leisure for such 
defensive works, since the enemy within the walls made no attempt 
to disturb him, while the Syracusan horse only discovered his 
manceuvre on arriving before the lines at Katana; and though 
they lost no time in returning, the march back was a long one.! 
Such was the confidence of the Syracusans, however, that even 
after so long a march, tify offered battle forthwith: but as Nikias 
did not quit his position, they retreated to take up their night- 
station on the other side of the Helorine road—probably a roa 
bordered on each side by walls. ὅ 
On the next morning, Nikias marched out of his position and 
formed his troops in order of battle, in two divisions, Retnrn of the 


eee ὃ Syracusan 
each eight. deep.” His front division was intended to snoy from 
attack; hig ‘rear division (in hollow square with the the Great 
baggage iit the middle) was held in reserve near the preparations 


pow . . fo 
camp'to lend aid where aid might be wanted: cavalry Niki, 


1 Thueyd, vi. 65,66; Diodor. xiii. 6; desdyiption of Thucydidds, the reader 
Plutarch, Nikias, ο, 13. will consult the plan of Syracuse and 

To understand the position of Nikiaa, its neighbourhbod annexed to the pre- 
as well as itcan be made out from the senf volume. we 
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thére was none. The “Syracusan hoplites, seemingly far more 
oe than his, presented the levy in mass of the city, without 
any selection ; they Were ranged in the deeper order of sixteen, 
alongside of their Selinuntine allies. On the right wing were 
posted their horsemen, the best part of their force, not less than 
1200 in number ; together with 200 horsemen from Gela, 20 from 
Kamarina, about 50 bowmen, and a company of darters, The 
hoplites, though full of courage, had little training; and their 
array, never precisely kept, was on this occasion farther disturbed 
by the immediate vicmity of the city. Some had gone in to see 
their families—others, hurrying out to join, found the battle already 
begun, and took rank wherever they could.! 

Thucydidés, in-describing this battle, gives us, according to his 
Feelings of practice, a statement of the motives and feclings which 
wer — animated the combatants on both sides, and which 
of Nikias, furnished a theme for the brief harangue of Nikias. 
This appears surprising to one accustomed tgemodern warfare, 
where the soldier is under the influence simply of professional 
honour and disgrace, without any thought of the cause for which 
he is fighting. In ancient times, such a motive was only one 
among many others, which, according to the circumstances of the 
case, contributed to elevate or depress the soldier’s mind at the eve 
of action. Nikias adverted to the recognised military pre- 
eminence of chosen Argeians, Mantineians, and Athenians—as 
compared to the Syracusan levy in mass, who were full of belief in 
their own superiority, (this is a striking confession of the deplorable 
change which had been wrought by his own delay,) but who would 
come short in actual conflict, from want of discipline? Moreover, 
he reminded them that they were far atf®y from home—and that 
-defeat would render them victims, one and all, of the Syracusan 
cavalry. He little thought, nor did his prophets forewarn him, 
that such a calamity, serious as it would have been, was even 
desirable for Athens—since it would have saved her from the far 
taore overwhelming disasters which will be found to sadden the 
' coming chapters of this history. 

- While the customary sacrifices were being performed, the 
slingers and bowmen on both sides became engaged in skirmish- 


1 Thueyd. vi. 67-68. στήμην τῆς τόλμης ἥσσω ἔχειν. 

ἃ Thuoyd, vi. 68, 69. ἄλλως δὲ καὶ] This passage illustrates very clear] 
sty ἄνδρας πανδημεί τε ἀμυνομένους, καὶ | the meaning of the adverb aitail 
οὐκ ἀπολέκτους ὥσπερ Huds: καὶ προσέτι | Compare πανδαμεὶ, πανομιλεὶ, AUschylus, 
Σικελιώτας, οἱ ὑπερφϑονοῦσι μὲν | Sept, Theb, 275. 

Haas, ὑπομένουσι δὲ of διὰ τὸ τὴν ἐπι- 
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ing. But presently the trumpets soundéd, and Nikias ordefed 
his first division of hoplites to charge at once rapidly, Baile near 
before the Syratusans expected it. Judging from his pre- plelou vie. 
vious backwardness, they never imagined that he would Athenians 
be the first to give orders for charging; nor was it until they saw 
the Athenian line actually advancing towards them that they lifted 
their own arms from the ground and came forward to give the 
meeting. The shock was bravely encountered on both sides, and 
for some time the battle continued hand to hand with undecided 
result. Tiere happened to supervene a violent storm of rain with 
thunder and lightning, which alarmed the Syracusans, who con- 
strued it as an unfavourable augury—while to the more practised 
Athenian hoplites, it seemed a mere phenomenon of the season,’ 
so that they still farther astonished the Syracusans by the unabated 
confidence with which they continued the fight. At length the 
Syracusan army was broken, dispersed, and fled; first, before the 
Argeians on theggight, next, before the Athenians in the centre. 
The victors pursued as far as was safe and practicable, without 
disordering their- ranks: for the Syracusan cavalry, which had 
not yet been engaged, checked all who pressed forward, and 
enabled their own infantry to retire in safety behind the Helérine 
road? 

So little were the Syracusans dispirited with this defeat, that 
they did not retire within their city until they had sent Unabated 


fidence of 
an adequate detachment to guard the neighbouring the Syra- 


temple and sacred precinct of the Olympian Zeus; erienn the 
wherein there was much deposited wealth which they —Nikias” 
feared that the Athenians might seize. Nikias, however, tisammy 
without approaching the#sacred ground, contented him- phan 


self with occupying the field of battle, burnt his own dead; and 


stripped the arms from the dead 


of the enemy. The Syracusans 


and their allies lost 250 men, the Athenians 50.3 


1 Thucyd. vi. 70. Τοῖς δ᾽ ἐμπειροτέ- 
poss, τὰ μὲν γιγνόμενα, καὶ ὥρᾳ ἔτους πε- 
ρβαίνεσθαι δοκεῖν, τοὺς δὲ ἀνθεστῶτας, 
πολὺ μείζω ἔκπληξιν μὴ νικωμένους παρέ- 
χεὶν. 

The Athenians, unfortunately for 
themselves, were not equally unmoved 
by eclipses of the moon. The force of 
this remark will be seen in the next 
chapter but one. At this moment, too, 
they were in.high spirits and confidence; 
which greatly affected their interpreta- 
tion of such audden weather-phseno- 
Mena: as will be seen also illustrated 


VOL. Vai. ΓΙ 


by melancholy contrast, in that same 
chapter. ὶ 

2 Thucyd, vi. 70, 

8 Thucyd. vi. 71, Plutarch (Nikias, 
δ, 16) states that Nikias refused frorh 
religious scruples to invade the sacred 
precinct, though his soldiers were eager 
to seize its contents, 

Diodorus (xiii. 6) affirms erroneously 
that the Athenians became masters of 
the Olympieion, Pausanias too says the 
same thing (x. 28, 3), adding that Ni- 
kias abstained’ from disturbing either 
the treasures or the offerings, and left 
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On the morrow, having granted to the Syracusans. their dead 

ieggfor burial and collected the ashes of his own dead, Nikias 
te-embarked his trocps, put to sea, and sailed back to his former 
station at ffatana. [He conceived it impossible, without cavalry 
and a farther stock of money, to maintain his position near Syracuse 
or to prosecute immediate operations of siege or blockade. And 
as the winter was now approaching, he determined to take up 
winter quarters at Katana—though considering the mild winter at 
Syracuse, and the danger of marsh fever near the Great Harbour 
in summer, the change of season might well be reg@&rded as a 
questionable gain. But, he proposed to employ the interval in 
sending to Athens for cavalry and money, as well as in procuring 
the like reinforcements from his Sicilian allies, whose numbers he 
Heaeter. calculated now on increasing by the accession of new 
τροχὸ cities after his recent victory—and to get together 
miners, magazines of every kind for beginning the siege of 
fends to Syracuse in the spring. Despatching a trireme to 
reinforce. Athens with these requisitions, he sailed with his forces 
horse, to Messéné, within which there was a favourable party 
who gave hopes of opening the gates to him. Such a correspond- 
ence had already been commenced before the departure of Alki- 
biadés: but it was the first act of revenge which the departing 
general took on his country, to betray the proceedings to the 
philo-Syracusan party in Messéné. Accordingly these latter, 
His failure watching their opportunity, rose in arms before the 
through the arrival of Nikias, put to death their chief antagonists, 
Ainibiadés, and held the town by force against the Athenians; who 
-after a fruitless delay of thirteen days, with scanty supplies and 
under stormy weather, were forced to return to Naxos, where they 
established a palisaded camp and station, and went into winter 
quarters.' _ fi. τὶ 
* The recent stratagem of Nikias, followed by the movement into 
Salutery the harbour of Syracuse and, the battle, had been ably 
the dyracu» planned and executed. It served to show the courage 


gana, arising 


out of the and discipline of the army, as well as to keep up the 
recent da- κὰν ᾿ ᾿ 
feat-mie- spirits of the soldiers themselves and to. obviate those 
chiefs to ε * ‘ ω ᾿ e ᾶἷ 
the Athee feelings of disappointment which the previous inefficiency 
nians from ’ 
thedeny of of the armament tended to arouse. But as to other 
ἣν 


thom atill under the care of the Syra- he returned to Katana. But the ἴδῃ» 

ousan priests, .. Guage of Thucydidés indicates that the 
Plutarch farther states that Nikias Athenians returned on the day after the 

Sayed some daya in bis position before battle, ' Thueyd, vi, 71-74. 
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results, the victory was barren; we may even say, positively 
mischievous—since it imparted a momentary stimulug which 
served as an excuse to Nikias for the three months of total 
inaction which followed—and since it neither wgakened nor 
humiliated the Syracusans, but gave them a salted lesson which 
they turned to account while Nikias was in his winter quarters. 
His apathy during these first eight months after the arrival of the 
expedition at Rhegium (from July 415 5,0. to March 414 3.0), 
was the cause of very deplorable calamities to his army, his country, 
and himself. Abundant proofs of this will be seen in the coming 
events: at present we have only to turn back to his own pre- 
dictions and recommendations. All the difficulties and dangers to 
be surmounted in Sicily had been foreseen by himself and impressed. 
upon the Athenians: in the first instance, as grounds against 
undertaking the expedition—but the Athenians, though un- 
fortunately not allowing them to avail in that capacity, fully 
admitted their reality, and authorised him to demand whatever 
force was necessary to overcome them.' He had thus been allowed 
to bring with him a force calculated upon his own ideas, together 
with supplies and implements for besieging; yet when arrived, he 
seems only anxious to avoid exposing that force in any serious 
enterprise, and to find an excuse for conducting it back to Athens. 
That Syracuse was the grand enemy, and that the capital point of 
the enterprise was the siege of that city, was a truth familiar 
to himself as well as to every man at Athens :* upon the formidable 
cavalry of the Syracusans, Nikias had himself insisted, in the 
preliminary debates. Yet—after four months of mere trifling, and 
pretence of action so as to evade dealing with the real difficulty— 
the existence of this cavalry is made an excuse for a farther 
postponement of four months until reinforcements can be obtained 
from Athens. ΤῸ all the intrinsic dangers of the case, predicted 
by Nikias himself with proper discernment, was thus superadded 
the aggravated danger of,his own factitious delay ; frittering awdy 
the first impression of his armament—giving the Syracusans Iétsure 
to enlarge their fortifications—and allowing the Peloponnesians 
time to iftterfere against Attica as well as to succour Sicily. It 
was the unhappy weakness of this commander to shrink from 
decisive resolutions of every kind, and at any rate to postpone them 
until the necessity became imminent: the consequence of which 
was (to use an expression of the Corinthian envoy, before the Pelo- 


' Thueyd. vi. 21-26, 2 Thucyd. vi. 20. 
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ponnesian war, in censuring the dilatory policy of Sparta), that 
never gcting, yet always seeming about to act, he found his 
enemy in double force instead of single, at the moment of actual 
conflict.) 5. 

Great infeed must have been the disappointment of the Athe- 


Confidence πΠΙΔη8, when, after having sent forth in the month of June 
clneat ani expedition of unparalleled efficiency, they receive in 
bes the month of November a despatch to acquaint them that 


apse the general has accomplished little except one indecisive 


they send victory; and that he has not even attempted any thing 


reinforee- —_ gerious—nor can do so unless they send him farther 


manded. cavalry and money. Yet the only answer which they 
made was, to grant and provide for this demand without any public 
expression of discontent or disappointmefit against him.? And 


1 Thucyd. i. 69. ἡσυχάζετε yap μόνοι | ἐπιγιγνώσκοντες, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὰς 
Ἑλλήνων, ὦ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, ob τῇ δυνάμει ἰδίας διαβολὰς περὶ τῆς τοῦ δήμον προ- 
τινὰ ἀλλὰ τῇ μελλήσει ἀμυνόμενοι, καὶ στασίας, τά τε ἐν τῷ στρατοπέδῳ ἀμβλύ- 
μόνοι οὐκ ἀρχομένην τὴν αὕὔξη- | repa ἐποίουν, καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν πόλιν πρῶ- 
σιν τῶν ἐχθρῶν, ἀλλὰ διπλα- τὸν ἐν ἀλλήλοις ἐταράχθησαν, --- Upon 
σιουμένην, καταλύοντες. which Dr, Arnold remarks :— 

3 Αἰσχρὸν δὲ βιασθέντας ἀπελθεῖν, 1 | ‘ Thucydidés here expresses the same 
ὕστερον ἐπιμεταπέμπεσθαι, τὸ 1 opinion, which he repeats in two other 
πρῶτον ἀσκέπτως βουλευσαμένους --- “ It | places (vi. 31; vii. 42), namely, that the 
is disgraceful to be driven out of Siclly | Athenian power was fully adequate to 
by superior force, or to send back here | the conquest of Syracuse, Aad not the ex- 
afterwards for fresh reinforcements, through | pedition been mismanaged by the general, 
our own fault in making bad calculations ut | and insufficiently supplied by the government 
first.” (Thucyd. vi. 21.) at home. The words ob τὰ πρόσφορα 

This was a part of the last speech by | τοῖς οἰχομένοις ἐπιγιγνώσκοντες signify 
Nikias himself at Athena, prior to the | ‘ not voting afterwards the needful supplies 
expedition. The Athenian people in | ἐο their absent armament: for Nikias waa 
reply had passed a vote that he and his | prevented from improving his first vic- 
colleagues should fix their own amount | tory over the Syracusans by the want 
of force, and should have everything | of cavalry and money; and the whole 
which they asked for, Moreover, such | winter was lost before he could get sup- 
was the feeling in the city, that every | plied from Athens. And subsequently 
one individually was anxious to put | the armament was allowed to be reduced 
down his name to serve (vi. 26-31), | to great distress and weakness, before 
Thucydidés can hardly find words suf- | the second expedition was sent to rein- 
ficient to depict the completeness, the | force it.”—Goller and Poppo concur'in 
grandeur, the wealth public and private, | this explanation. 
of the armament. Let us in the first place discuss the 

As’ this goes to establish what I have | explanation here given of the words τὰ 
advanced in the text—-that the actions πρόσφορα ἐπιγιγνώσκοντερ. Tt appears 
of Nikias in Sicily stand most of 411} to me that these words do not signify 
condemned by his own previous speeches | ‘voting the needful supplies.” 
at Athens—so it seema to have been for-; The word ἐπιγιγνώσκειν vannot be 
gotten by Dr. Arnold when he wrote his | used in the same gense with érerduwew 
note on the remarkable passage, ii, 65, ---παρασχεῖν (vii. 3--15)--- ἐκπορίζειν. As 
of Thucydidés—é ὧν ἄλλα τε πολλὰ, | it would not be admissible to say ἐπιγι- 
ὡς ἐν μεγάλῃ πόλει, καὶ ἀρχὴν ἐχούσῃ, γνώσκειν ὅπλα, vias, Trmovs, χρήματα, 
ἡμαρτήθη, καὶ ὁ ἐς Ξικελίαν Avis: ὃς od | &c., so neither can it be right to say 
Torgproy γνώμης dudpry αι ἦν πρὸς obs ἐπιγιγνώσκειν τὰ πρόσφορα, if this latter 

πήεσαν, ὅσον of ἐκπέμψαντες, οὐ word were used only as a comprehen- 
τὰ πρόσφορα τοῖς olxouévors | sive word for these particulars, meaning 


΄ 
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this is the more to be noted, since the removal of Alkibiadés 
afforded an inviting and even valuable opportunity for proposing to 
send out a fresh colleague in his room. If there were no complaints 
raised against Nikias at Athens, so neither are we a Be of any 
such, even among his own soldiers in Sicily; though their dis- 
appointment must have been yet greater than that of their coun- 
trymen at home, considering the expectations with which they had 
come out. We may remember that the delay of a few days at 
Eion, under perfectly justifiable circumstances, and while awaiting 
the arrival of reinforcements actually sent for, raised the loudest 


*‘ supplies.” The words really mean— 
“taking farther resolutions (after the ex- 
pedition was gone) wnsuitableypr mischiev- 
ous to the absent armament,” Πρόσφορα 
ia used here quite generally—agreeing 
with βουλεύματα or some such word: 
indeed we find the phrase τὰ πρόσφορα 
used in the most general sense, for 
“what is suitable "—‘‘ what is advan- 
tageous or convenient ᾽᾿ ---- γυμνάσω τὰ 
πρόσφορα---πράσσεται τὰ πρόσφορα---τὰ 
πράσφορ' ntkar’—ra πρόσφορα δρῷης ἂν 
--τὸ ταῖσδε πρόσφορον. Euripid. Hip- 
pol. 112; Alkestis, 148: Iphig. Αα], 
160 B; Helen. 1299; Troades, 304. 

Thucydidés appears to have in view 
tho violent party contests which broke 
out in reference to the Hermw and the 
other irreligious acts at Athens, after 
the departure of the armainent, especi- 
ally to the mischief of recalling Alkibi- 
wiés, which grew out of those contests. 
He does not allude to the withholding 
of supplies from the armament; nor was 
it the purpose of any of the parties at 
Athens to withhold them. The party- 
acrimony was directed against Alkibi- 
adés exclusively not against the expe- 
dition. 

Next, ag to the main allegation in Dr. 
Arhold’s note—that one of the causes of 
the failure of the Athenian expedition 
in Sicily, was, that it was “insufficiently 
supplied by Athens.” Of the two pas- 
Rages to which he refers in Thucydidés 
(vi. 31; vii. 42), the first distinctly con- 
tradicts this allegation, by setting forth 
the prodigious amount of force sent— 
the second says nothing about it, and 
Indirectly discountenances it, by dwell- 
ing upon the glaring blunders of Nikias. 

_After the Athenians had allowed Ni- 
kias in the spring to name and collect 
the force which he thought requisite, 
how could they expect to receive a de- 
mand for farther reinforcements in the 


autumn—the army having really done 
nothing? Nevertheless the supplies were 
sent, ag soon as they could be, and as 
soon as Nikias expected them, If the 
whole winter was lost, that was not the 
fault of the Athenians, 

Still harder is it in Dr. Amold, to 
say—‘‘that the armament was allowed 
to be reduced to great distress and 
weakness before the second expedition 
was sent to reinforce it.” The second 
expedition was sent, the moment that 
Nikias made known his distress and 
asked for it; his intimation of distress 
coming quite suddenly, almost immedi- 
ately aftor most successful appearances. 

It appears to me that nothing can be 
more incorrect or inconsistent with the 
whole tenor of the narrative of Thucy- 
didés, than to charge the Athenians with 
having starved their expedition. What 
they are really chargeable with, is—the 
having devoted to it a disproportionate 
fraction of their entire strength—per- 
fectly enormous and ruinous. And so 
Thucydidés plainly conceives it, when 
he is desoribing both the armament of 
Nikias and that of Demosthenés. 

Thucydidés is very reserved in saying 
anything against Nikias, whom he treats 
throughout with the greatest indulgence 
and tenderness. But he lets drop quite 
sufficient to prove that he conceived the 
mismanagement of the general as the 
eause of the failure of the armament— 
not as “‘ene of two causes,” as Dr. Ar-~ 
nold here presents it. Of course I re- 
cognise fully the consummate skill, and 
the aggressive vigour 80. unusual in ἃ 
Spartan, of Gylippus— together with the 
effective influence which this exercised 
upon the result, But Gylippus would 
never have set foot in Syracuse had he 
not been let in, first through the apathy, 
next through the contemptuous want of 
precaution, shown by Nikias (vii. £2). 
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murmurs against Kleon in his expedition against Amphipolis, from 
the hoplites in his own army.' The contrast is matructive, and 
will appear yet more instructive as we advance forward. 
Meanwhile the Syracueans were profiting by the lesson of their 
Determined recent defeat. At the next public assembly which ensued, 


feeling at 


Byracue~  Hermokratés addressed them in a mingled tone of en- 
improved 


measures of couragement and admonition. While praising their 
6 Saeed nod 


commenda- bravery, he depreeated their want of tactics and discipline. 
tions of Her- ἢ . ΜΝ . δ 
mokratés, © Considering the great superiority of the enemy in this last 
respect, he regarded the recent battle as giving good promise for 
the future; and he appealed with satisfaction to the precautions 
taken by Nikias in fortifying his camp, as well as to his speedy 
retreat after the battle. He pressed them to diminish the excessive 
number of fifteen generals, whom they had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to nominate to the command—to reduce the number to 
three, conferring upon them at the same time fuller powers than 
had been before enjoyed, and swearing a solemn cath to leave them 
unfettered in the exercise of such powers—lastly, to enjoin upon 
these generals the most strenuous efforts, during the coming winter, 
for’.training and arming the whole population. Accordingly 
Hermokratés himself, with Herakleidés and Sikanus, were named 
to the command. Ambassadors were sent both to Sparta and to 
Corinth, for the purpose of entreating assistance in Sicily, as well 
as of prevailing on the Peloponnesians to recommence a direct 
attack against Attica; so as at least to prevent the Athenians 
from sending farther remforcements to Nikias, and perhaps even to 
bring about the recall of his army. 

But by far the most important measure which marked the 
Enlargement HOmination of the new generals, was, the enlargement of 


orn. the line of fortifications at Syracuse. They constructed 


irae, 8 new wall, enclosing an additional space and covering 
Improve —_ both their Inner and their Outer City to the westwardg— 


rae eee reaching from the Outer sea to the Great Harbour, across 
creussof the the whole space fronting the rising slope of the hill of 
Niki.  _Kipipolae—and stretching far enough westward to enclose 
“the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. This was intended as 
a precaution, in order that if Nikias, resuming operations in the 
spring, should beat them in the field and confine them to their walls 
—he might nevertheless be prevented from carrying a wall of 
circumvallation from sea to sea without covering a great additional 


1 Thuoyd.v.7. See chap, liv. of this History. 
: 4 Thuoyd. vi. 72, 73, 
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extent of ground.' Besides this, the Syracusans. fitted up and 
garrisoned the deserted town of Megara, on the coast to the north 
of Syracuse ; they established a regular fortification and garrison 
in the Olympieion or temple of Zeus Olympius, which they had 
already garrisoned after the recent battle with Nikias; and ‘they 
planted stakes in the sea to obstruct the convenient landing-places. 
All these precautions were useful to them; and we may even say 
that the new outlying fortification, enclosing the Temenites, proved 
their salvation in the coming siege—by so lengthening the circum- 
vallation necessary for the Athenians to construct, that Gylippus 
had time to arrive before it was finished. But there was one 
farther precaution which the Syracusans omitted at this moment, 
when it was open to them without any hindrance—to occupy and 
fortify the Euryalus, or‘the summit of the hill of Epipole. Had 
they done this now, probably the Athenians could never have made 
progress with their lines of circumvallation: .but they did not think 
of it until too late—as we shall presently see. 

Nevertheless, it is important to remark, in reference to the 
general scheme of Athenian operations in Sicily, that if Nikias had 
adopted the plan originally recommended by Lamachus—or if he 
had begun his permanent besieging operations against Syracuse in 
the summer or autumn of 415 B.c., instead of postponing them, as 
he actually did, to the spring of 414 B.c.—he would have found 
none of these additional defences to contend against, and the line 
of circumvallation necessary for his purpose would have been 
shorter and easier. Besides these permanent and irreparable dis- 
advantages, his winter’s inaction at Naxos drew upon him the 
farther insult, that the Syracusans marched to his former quarters 
at Katana and burned the tents which they found standing—rava- 
ging at the same time the neighbotfring fields.’ 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which made both 
parties hope to gain it ; and in the course of this winter the Athe- 
nian envoy Euplfémus with others was sent thither to propose a 
renewal of that alliance, between the city and Athens, which had 

“been concluded ten years before. Hermokratés the Syracusan 
went to counteract his object; and both of them, according to 
Grecian custom, were admitted to address the public assembly. 


'Thucyd. vi. 75. ᾿Ετείχιζον δὲ of Upu σφάλλωνται, &c. 
Συρακόσιοι ἐν τῷ χειμῶνι πρός τᾷ tH I reserve the genre explanation of 
πόλει, τὸν Τεμενίτην ἐντὸς ποιησάμενοι, the topography of Syracuse for the next 
τεῖχος παρὰ πᾶν τὸ wpds Ἔπι- chapter (when the siege begins), and 
πολὰ;» δρῶν, ὅπω: μὴ δ ἐλάσ- the Appendix attached to it. 
σονὺβ εὐακοτείχιστοι ὦσιν, ἣν 8 Thucyd. vi. 75, 
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cavoyner Other: even against Syracuse alone, the hasty retreat of 
the Athenians after the recent battle had shown how little 
they confided in their pwn strength. What he did fear, was, the 
delusive promises and insinuations of Athens, tending to distnite 
the island, and to paralyse all joint resistance. Every one knew 
that her purpose in this expedition was to subjugate all -Sicily— 
that Leontini and Egesta served merely as convenient pretences to 
put forward—and that she could have no sincere sympathy for 
Chalkidians in Sicily, when she herself held in slavery the Chal- 
kidians in Kubcea. It was in truth nothing else but an extension of 
the same scheme of rapacious ambition, whereby she had reduced 
her Jonian allies and kinsmen to their present wretched slavery, 
now threatened againgg Sicily. The Sicilians could not too speedily 
show her that they were no Ionians, made to be transferred from 
one master to another—but autonomous Dorians from the centre of 
autonomy, Peloponnesus. It would be madness to forfeit this 
honourable position through jealousy or lukewarmness among them- 
selves. Let not the Kamarinzans imagine that Athens was striking 
her blow at Syracuse alone: they were themselves next neighbours 
of Syracuse, and would be the first victims if she were conquered. 
They might wish, from apprehension or envy, to see the superior 
power of Syracuse humbled: but this could not happen without 
, endangering their own existence. They ought to do for her what 
they would have asked her to do if the Athenians had invaded 
Kamarina—instead of lending merely nominal aid, as they had 
hitherto done. Their former alliance with Athens was for purposes 
df mutual defence, not binding*them to aid her in schemes of pure 
aggression. ΤῸ hold aloof, give fair words to both parties, and 
leave Syracuse to fight the battle of Sicily single-handed—was as 
unjust ag it was dishonourable. If she came Off victor in the 
struggle, she would take care that the Kamarineans should be no 
gainers by such a policy. The state of affairs was so plain that he 
*(Hermokratés) could not pretend to enlighten them: but he 
solemnly appealed to their sentiments of common blogd and lineage, 
The Dorians of Syracuse were assailed by their eternal enemies the 
Tonians, and ought not to be now betrayed by their own brother 
Dorians of Kamarina.' 
Euphémus, in reply, explained the proceedings of Athens in 
' Thucyd. vi. 77-80. Ὶ 


4 
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reference to her empire, and vindicated her against the _tharges of 
Hermokratés. Though addressing a Dorian assembly, gecch ot 
he did not fear to take his start from the position laid "uphém. 
down by Hermokratés, that Ionians were the natural enemies of 
Dorians. Under this feeling, Athens, as an Jonian eity, had ISoked 
about to strengthen herself against the supremacy of her powerful 
Dorian neighbours in Peloponnesus. Finding herself after the 
repulse of the Persian king at the head of those Ionians and other 
Greeks who had just revolted from him, she had made use of her 
position as well as of her superior navy to shake off the illegitimate 
ascendency of Sparta. Her empire was justified by regard for her 
own safety against Sparta, as well as by the immense superiority of 
her maritime efforts in the rescue of Greece from the Persians. 
Even in reference to her allies, she had good ground for reducing 
them to subjection, because they had made themselves the instru- 
ments and auxiliaries of the Persian king ing§is attempt to conquer 
her. Prudential views for assured safety to herself had thus led 
her to the acquisition of her present empire, and the same views 
now brought her to Sicily. He was prepared to show that the 
interests of Kamarina were in full accordance with those of Athens. 
The main purpose of Athens in Sicily was to prevent her Sicilian 
enemies from sending aid to her Peloponnesian enemies—to accom- 
plish which, powerful Sicilian gllies were indispensable to her. To 
enfeeble or subjugate her Sicilian allies, would be folly: if she did 
this, they would not serve her purpose of keeping the Syracusans 
employed in their own island. Hence her desire to re-establish the 
expatriated Leontines, powerful and free, though she retained the 
Chalkidians in Eubcea as subjects. Near home she wanted nothing 
but subjects, disarmed and tribute-paying—while in Sicily, she re- 
quired independent and efficient allies; so that the double conduct, 
which Hermokratés reproached as inconsistent, proceeded from one 
and the same root of public prudence. Pursuant to that motive, 
Athens dealt differently with her different allies according to the 
circumstances of each. Thus, she respected the autonomy of Chios 

}and Methymna, and maintained equal relations with other islanders 
near’ Peloponnesus; amd such were the relations which she now 
wished to establish in Sicily. , 

No—it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the Kamarineans and 
other Sicilians had really groynd to fear. Syracuse was aiming at 
the acquisition of imperial sway over the island; and that which 
She had already done towards the Leontines showed what she was 
prepared to do, when the time came, against Kamarina and others. 

δ 


“-ἍὟ 
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It wag under this apprehension that the Kamarinzans had formerly 
invited Athens into Sicily: it would be alike unjust and impolitie 
were they now to repudiate her aid, for she could accomplish nothing 
without them ; if they did so on the present occasion, they would 
repent it hereafter when exposed to the hostility of a constant 
encroaching neighbour, and when Athenian auxiliaries could not 
again be had. He repelled the imputations which Hermokratés 
had cast upon Athens~but the Kamarineans were not sitting as 
judges or censors upon her merits. It was for them to consider 
whether that meddlesome disposition, with which Athens was re- 
proached, was not highly beneficial as the terror of oppressors, and’ 
the shield of weaker states, throughout Greece. He now tendered 
it to the Kamarineans as their only security against Syracuse ; 
calling upon them, instead of living in perpetual fear of her aggres- 
sion, to seize the present opportunity of attacking her on an equal. 
footing, jointly with Aghens.! 

In these two remarkable speeches, we find Hermokratés renewing 
substantially the same line of counsel as he had taken up ten years 
before at the congress of Gela—to settle all Sicilian differences at 


“home, and above all things to keep out the intervention of Athens ; 


who if she once got footing in Sicily would never rest until she 
reduced all the cities successively. This wa3 the natural point of 
view for a Syracusan politician ; but, by no. means equally natural, 
nor equally conclusive, for an inhabitant of one of the secondary 
Sicilian cities—especially of the conterminous Kamarina. And 


the oration of Euphémus is an able pleading to demonstrate that 


the Kamarinwans had far more to fear from Syracuse than from 
Athens. His arguments to this pomt are at least highly plausible, 
if not convincing : but he seems to lay himself open to attack from 
fie opposite quarter. If Athens cannot hope to gain any subjects 
in Sicily, what motive has she for interfering? This Euphémus 
meets by contending that if she does not interfere, the Syracusans 
and their allies will come across and render assistance to the ene« 
mies of Athens in Peloponneaus. It is manifest, however, that 
under the actual circumstances of the time, Athens could have no 
real fears of this nature, and that her real motives for meddling ini 
Sicily were those of hope and encroachment, not of self-defence. 
But it shows how little likely such hopes were to be realised—-and 
theréfore how ill-advised the whole plan of interference in Sicily 
wag-—that the Athenian envoy Bale say to the Kamarineans, in 


1 Thucyd. vi, 83-87, 
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the same strain as Nikias had spoken at Athens when combating 
the wisdom of the expedition—‘ Such is the distance of Sicily from 
Athens, and such the difficulty of guarding cities of great force and 
ample territory combined, that if we wished to hold you Sicilians 
as subjects, we should be unable to do it: we can only retain you 
as free and powerful allies”! What Nikias said at Athens to 
dissuade his countrymen from the enterprise, under sincere con- 
viction—-Euphémus repeated at Kamarina for the purpose of 
conciliating that city; probably, without believing it himself, 
yet the anticipation was not on that account the less true and 
reasonable, 

The Kamarinzans felt the force of both speeches, from Hermo- 
kratés and Euphémus. heir inclinations carried them The Kame- 
towards the Athenians, yet not without a certain mis- muta 
giving in case Athens should prove completely successful. neutratity. 
Towards the Syracusans, on the contrary, they entertained nothing 
but unqualified apprehension, and jealousy of very ancient date— 
and even now, their great fear was, of probable suffering if the 
Syracusans succeeded against Athens without their codperation. 
In this dilemma, they thought it safest to give an evasive answer, 
of friendly sentiment towards both parties, but refusal of aid to 
either ; hoping thus to avoid an inexpiable breach, whichever way 
the ultimate success might turn? 

For a city comparatively weak and situated like Kamarina, such 
was perhaps the least hazardous policy. In December 415 Be., no 
human being could venture to predict how the struggle between 
Nikijas and the Syracusans in the coming year would turn out; 
nor were the Kamaringwans prompted by any hearty fecling to take 
the extreme chances with either party. Matters had borne a 
different aspect indeed in the preceding mouth of July 415 5. 
when the Athenians first arrived. Had the viggyous policy urged 
by Lamachus been then followed up, the Athenians would always 
have appeared likely to succeed—if indeed they had not already 
became conquerors of Syracuse : so that waverers like the Kama- 
rineans would have remained attached to them from policy. The 
best way to obtain allies (Lamachue had contended) was, to be 
prompt and decisive in action, and to strike at the capital point at 
once, while the intimidating effect of their arrival was fresh. Of 


Ἰ Thucyd, vi, 86, ἡμεῖς μέν γε ἀὔτε | re ὠτίδων, &e. 
ἐμμεῖναι δυνατοὶ μὴ μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν' ef τε kal This is exactly the language of Nikias 
γενόμενοι κακοὶ κατεργασαίμεθα, ἀδύνατοι in hia speech to the Athenians, vi. 11, 
praraoxeiv, διὰ μῆκός τε πλοῦ καὶ ἀπορίᾳ 3 Τμυογᾷ, vi. 88, 

φυλακῆς πόλεων μεγάλων καὶ παρασκευῇ 
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the value of his advice, an emphatic illustration is afforded by the 
conduct of Kamarina.! 

Throughout the rest of the winter, Nikias did little or nothing. 
παι He merely despatched envoys for the purpose of conci- 
Rikies from liating the Sikels in the interior, where the autonomous 
at Katans, Sikels, who dwelt in the central regions of the'island, for 
the most part declared in his favour—especially the powerful Sikel 
prince Archénidés—sending provisions and even money to the 
camp.at Naxos. Against some refractory tribes, Nikias sent de- 
tachments for purposes of compulsion; while the Syracusans on 
their part did the like to counteract him. Such Sikel tribes as had 
become dependents of Syracuse, stood aloof from the struggle. As 
the spring approached, Nikias transferred his position from Naxos 
to Katana, re-establishing that camp which the Syracusans had 
destroyed.” 

He farther sent a trireme to Carthage, to invite codperation 
from that city; and a second to the Tyrrhenian maritime cities on 
the southern coast of Italy, some of whom had proffered to him 
their services, as ancient enemies of Syracuse, and now realised 
their promises. From Carthage nothing was obtained. To the 
Sikels, Egesteans, and all the other allies of Athens, Nikias also 
sent orders for bricks, iron bars, clamps, and everything suitable for 
the wall of circumvallation, which was to be commenced with the 
first burst of spring. 

While such preparations were going on in Sicily, debates of 
Syracusan  portentous promise took place at Sparta. Immediately 


envoys sent 


lovee after the battle near the Olympicion and the retreat of 
adi  Nikias into winter quarters, the Syracusans had de- 
and Sparta snatched envoys to Peloponnesus to solicit reinforcements. 

ere again, we are compelled to notice the lamentable consequences 
arising out of the inaction of Nikias. Had he commenced the 
siege of Syracuse on his first arrival, it may be doubted whether 
any such envoys would have been sent to Peloponnesus at all; at 
any rate, they would not have arrived in time to produce decisive 
effects.’ After exerting what influence they could upon the Italian 
Greeks, in their voyage, the Syracusan envoys reached Corinth, 
where they fuund the warmest reception and obtained promises of 
speedy succour. The Corinthians furnished envoys of their own to 
accompany them to Sparta, and to back their request for Lacede- 
monian aid. 


1 rita εἷς remarks οἱ Alkibiadés, | 3 ὁ Thucyd. vi. 88. 
Thuoyd. vi. § Thuoyd. vi, 88; vii 42. 
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They found at the congress at Sparta another advocate upon 
whom they could not reasonably have counted—Alki- Atkibiades 
biadés, That exile had crossed over from Thurii to the bis intense 
Eleian port of Kylléné in Peloponnesus in a merchant- ρον 
γ6886],1 and now appeared at Sparta on special invitation and safe- 
conduct from the Lacedemonians; of whom he was at first 
vehemently afraid, in consequence of having raised against them 
that Peloponnesian combination which had given them so much 
trouble before the battle of Mantineia. He now appeared too, 
burning with hostility against his country, and eager to inflict upon 
her all the mischief in his power. Having been the chief evil genius 
to plunge her, mainly for selfish ends of his own, into this ill-starred 
venture, he was now about to do his best to turn it into her 
irreparable ruin. His fiery stimulus, and unmeasured exaggerations, 
supplied what was wanting in Corinthian and Syracusan eloquence, 
and inflamed the tardy goodwill of the Spartan Ephors into 
comparative decision and activity.? His harangue in the Spartan 
congress is given to us by Thucydidés—who may possibly have 
heard it, as he was then himself in exile. Like the earlier speech 
which he puts into the mouth of Alkibiadés at Athens, it is 
characteristic in a high degree ; and interesting in another point of 
view as the latest composed speech of any length which we find in 
his history. I give here the substance, withont professing to 
translate the words. 


“First, I must address you, 


1 Plutarch (Alkib. 0.923) says that he 
went to reside at Argos; but thir seems 
difficult to reconcile with the assertion 
of Thucydidés (vi. 61) that his friends 
at Argos had incurred grave suspicions 
of treason, 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkib, c. 4) says, 
with greater probability of truth, that 
Alkibiadés. went from Thurii, first to 
Elis, next to Thebes. ; 

Isokratés (De Bigis, Orat. xvi. 8. 10) 
says that the Athenians banished him 
out of all Greece, inscribed his name on 
@ column, and sent envoys to demand 
his person from the Argeians; so that 
Alkibiadés was compelled to take refuge 
with the Lacedsemonians. This whole 
statement of Isokratés is exceeding] 
loose and untrustworthy, carrying bak 
the commencement of the conspiracy 
of the Four Hundred to a time an- 
terior to the banishment of Alkibiadés, 

ut among all the vague sentences, 
this allegation that the Athenians ban- 


Lacedemonians, respecting the 


ished him out of all Greece stands pro- 
minent, They could only banish him 
from the territory of Athens and her 
allies. Whether he went to Argos, as 
have already said, seems to me ve 
doubtful: perhaps Plutarch copied the 
statement from this passage of Iso- 
kratés, 

But under all circumstances, we are 
not to believe that Alkibiadés turned 
against his country, or went to Sparta, 
upon compulsion, The first act of his 
hostility to Athens (the disappointing 
her of the acquisition of Messené) was 
committed before he left Sicily. More- 
over Thucydidés represents him a8 un- 
willing indeed to go to Sparta, but only 
unwilling because he was afraid of the 
Spartans; in fact waiting for a safe con- 
duct and invitation from them. Thucy- 
didésa mentions nothing about his going 
to Argos (vi. 88). 

* Thucyd. vi. 88. 
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prejudices current against me personally, before 1 can hope to 
Speech of find a fair hearing on public matters. You know it was I, 
Alkibiades : eae με: 
inthe Laces who renewed my pyblic connexion with Sparta, after’ my 
assembly, ancestors before me had quarrelled with you and renounced 
it. Moreover, I assiduously cultivated your favour on all points, 
especially by attentions to your prisoners at Athens: but while I 
was showing all this zeal towards you, you took the opportunity of 
the peace which you made with Athens to employ my enemies as 
your agents—thus strengthening their hands, and dishonouring me, 
It was this conduct of yours which drove me to unite with the 
‘Argeians and Mantineians; nor ought you.to be angry with me 
for mischief which you thus drew upon yourselves. Probably 
some of you hate me tvo, without any good reason, as a forward 
partisan of democracy. My family were always opposed to the 
Peisistratid despots; and as all opposition, to a ruling One or Few, 
takes the name of The People, so from that time forward we 
continued to act as leaders of the people.’ Moreover our 
established constitution was a democracy, so that I had no choice 
but to obey: though I did my best to maintain a moderate line of 
political conduct in the midst of the reigning licence. It was not 
my family, but others, who in former times as well as now, led the 
people into the worst courses—those same men who sent me into 
exile. I always acted as leader, not of a party, but of the entire 
city; thinking it right to uphold that constitution in which Athens 
had enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which I found already 
existing.” For as to democracy, all we Athenians of common 
sense well knew its real character. Personally, I have better 
reason than any one else to rail against it—if one could say 
nything new about such confessed folly; but I did not think 
it safe to change the government, while you were standing by 
ag enemies, 
“So much as to myself personally: I shall now talk to you 


Ἢ “ 
1 Thueyd. vi. 89, ,Τοῖς γὰρ τυράννοις ἃ Lacedemonian audience, — 
ἀεί ποτε διάφοροί ἔσμεν, wav δὲ τὸ evay-| * Thucyd. vi. 89, ἡμεῖς δὲ τοῦ ξύμ- 
πιούμεγον τῷ δυναστεύοντι δῆμος ὠνό- παντὸς προέστημεν, δικαιοῦντεξς, ἐν ᾧ 
μασται" καὶ ἀπ᾿ ἐκείνον ξυμπαρέμεινεν ἡ σχήματι μεγίστη ἡ πόλις ἔτυχε καὶ ἐλευ- 
προστασία ἡμῖν τοῦ κλήθους, θερωτάτη οὖσα, καὶ ὅπερ ἐδέξαντό τιᾷ, 
* It is to be recollected that the Lace- τοῦτο ξυνδιασώζειν' ἐπεὶ δημοκρατίαν γε 
demonians had been always opposed to | καὶ ἐγιγνώσκομεν οἱ φρογοῦντές τι; καὶ 
τύμαννοι or ἀοδροίθ, and had been par- αὐτὸς οὐδενὸς ἂν χεῖρον, ὅσῳ καὶ λὸδιδο- 
ticularly opposed to the Peisistratid ρήσαιμι' ἀλλὰ περὶ ὁμολογονμένης ἀνοίας 
τύραννοι, whom they in fact put down. οὐδὲν ἂν καινὸν λέγοιτο" καὶ τὸ μεθιστά- 
In tracing his democratical tendencies, | va: αὐτὴν οὐκ ἐδόκεϊ ἢμῖν, ἀσφαλὲς εἶναι, 
therefore, to this source, Alkibiadés took ὑμῶν πολεμίων προσκαϑημέγων... 
the best means of excusing them before Pe Os 
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about the business of the meeting, and tell you something more 
than you yet know. Our purpose in sailing from Athens, was, 
first to conquer the Sicilian Greekge—next, the Italian Greeks— 
afterwards, to make an‘attempt on the Carthaginian empire and 
on Carthage herself. If all or most of this succeeded, we were 
then to attack Peloponnesus. We intended to bring to this 
enterprise the entire power of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, 
besides large numbers of Iberian and other warlike barbaric 
mercenaries, together with many new triremes built from the 
abundant forests of Italy, and large supplies both of treasure and 
provision. We could thus blockade Peloponnesus all round with 
our fleet, and af the same time assail it with our land-force ; and 
we calculated, by taking some towns by storm and occupying 
others as permanent fortified positions, that we should easily 
conquer the whole peninsula, and then become undisputed masters 
of Greece. You thus hear the whole scheme of our expedition 
from the man who knows it best; and you may depend on it that 
the remaining generals will execute all this, if they can. Nothing 
but your intervention can hinder them. If indeed the Sicilian 
Greeks were all united, they might hold out; but the Syracusans 
standing alone cannot—beaten as they already have been in a 
general action, and blocked up as they are by sea. If Syracuse 
falls into the hands of the Athenians, all Sicily and all Italy will 
share the same fate; and the danger which 1 have described will 
be soon upon you. 

“Tt is not therefore simply for the safety of Sicily—it is for the 
safety of Peloponnesus—that I now urge you to send across, 
forthwith, a fleet with an army of hoplites as rowers; and what I 
consider still more important than an army—a Spartan general to 
take the supreme command. Moreover you must also carry on 
declared and vigorous war against Athens here, that the Syracusans 
may be encouraged to hold out, and that Athens may be in no 
condition to send additional reinforcements thither. You must 
farther fortify and permanently garrison Dekeleig in Attica :' that 
is the contingency which the Athenians have always been most 
afraid of, and which therefore you may know to be your best 
policy. You will thus get into your own hands the live and dead 
stock of Attica, interrupt the working of the silver mines at 
Laureion, deprive the Athenians of their profits from judicial fines* 


' The. establishnient and permanent .thians even before the beginning of the’ 
ee ace of a fortified post in Attica, war (Thudyd. i. 122). 
had been contemplated by the Corin- δ The occupation of Dekeleia made it 
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ag well as of their landed revenue, and dispose the subject-allies to 
withhold their tribute. ‘ 

“None of you ought to think the worse of me because I make 
this vigorous onset upon my country in conjunction with her 
enemies—I who once passed for a lover of my country.' Nor 
ought you to mistrust my assurances as coming from the reckless 
passion of an exile. The worst enemies of Athens are not those 
who make open war like you, but those who drive her best friends 
into hostility. I loved my country? while I was secure as a citizen 
--ἰ love her no more, now that Iam wronged. In fact, I do not 
conceive myself to be assailing a country still mine: I am rather 
trying to win back a country now lost to me. The real patriot 
is not he, who having unjustly lost his country, acquiesces in 
patience—but he whose ardour makes him try every means to 
regain her. | 

“Employ me without fear, Lacedemoniahs, in any service of 
danger or suffering: the more harm [ did you formerly as an 
enemy, the more good I can now do you as a friend. But 
above all, do not shrink back from instant operations both 
in Sicily and in Attica, upon which so much depends. You 
will thus put down the power of Athens, present as well as 
future ; you will dwell yourselves in safety; and you will become 
the leaders of undivided Hellas, by free consent and without 
force.” ὁ 

Enormous consequences turned upon this speech—no less masterly 
Great effect in reference to the purpose and the audience, than 


--Ὁ 4 e 4 e 
eech’on infamous as an indication of the character of the speaker. 
@ Γ 010» e 
ponnestans, If its contents became known at Athens, as they por- 


bably did, the enemies of Alkibiadés would be supplied with 
a justification of their most violent political attacks. ‘That imputa- 
tion which they had taken so much pains to fasten upon him, citing 
in proof of it alike his profligate expenditure, overbearing insolence, 
and derision of the religious ceremonies of the state‘—that he 


necessary for the farger number of 
Athenians to be almost incessantly under 
arms. Instead of a city, Athens be- 
came a guard-post, says Thucydidés 
(vii, 28), There was therefore seldom 
leisure for the convocation of that 
numerous body of citizens who formed 
a Dikastery. — 

1 Thucyd. vi. 92. Kal χείρων οὐδενὶ 
ἀξιῶ δοκεῖν ὑμῶν. εἶναι, εἰ τῇ ἐμαυτοῦ 
μετὰ τῶν πολεμιωτάτων, φιλόκολίς ποτε 
δοκῶν εἶναι, νῦν ἐγκρατῶς ἐπέρχομαι. 


* Thucyd. νἱ 92, Τό τε φιλόπολι οὐκ 
ἐν ᾧ ἀδικοῦμαι ἔχω, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ᾧ ἀσφαλῶς 
ἐπολιτεύθην. Οὐδ᾽ ἐπὶ πατρίδα οὖσαν ἔτι 
ἡγοῦμαι νῦν ἰέναι, πολὺ ὃ μᾶλλον τὴν 
οὐκ οὖσαν ἀνακτᾶσθαι. Καὶ φιλόκολιᾷ 
οὗτος ὀρθῶς, οὐχ ὃς ἂν τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἀδίκωϊ 
ἀπολέσας μὴ ἐπίῃ, ἀλλ᾽ bs ἂν ἐκ, παγγτὸς 
τρότου διὰ τὸ ἐπιθυμεῖν πειραθῇ αὑτὴν 
ἀναλαβεῖν. ᾿ 

ὃ Thugyd, vi. 89-92, 

4 Thucyd, vi. 28, ΄ 
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detested the democracy in his heart, submitted to it only from 
necessity, and was Watching for the first safe opportunity of 
subverting it—appears here in hig,own language as matter of 
avowal and boast. The sentence of condemnation against him 
would now be unanimously approved, even by those who at the 
time had deprecated it; while the people would be more firmly 
persuaded than before of the reality of the association between 
irreligious, manifestations and treasonable designs. Doubtless the 
inferences so drawn from the speech would be unsound, because it 
represented, not the actual past sentiments of Alkibiadés, but those 
to which he now found it convenient to lay claim. As far as 
so very selfish a” politician could be said to have any preference, 
democracy was, in some respects, more convenient to him than 
oligarchy. Though offensive to his taste, it held out larger 
prospects to his love of show, his adventurous ambition, and his 
rapacity for foreign plunder; while under an gjigarchy, the jealous 
restraints, and repulses imposed on him by a few equals, would be 
perhaps more galling to his temper than those arising from the 
whole people.' He takes credit in his speech for moderation as 
opposed, to the standing licence of democracy. But this is a 
pretence absurd even to extravagance, which Athenians of all 
parties would have listened to with astonishment. Such licence as 
that of Alkibiadés himself had never been seen at Athens; and it, 
was the adventurous instincts of the democracy towards foreign 
conquest—combined with their imperfect apprehension of the limits 
and conditions under which alone their empire could be per- 
manently maintained—which he stimulated up to the highest 
point, and then made use of for his own power and profit: As 
against himself, he had reason for accusing his political enemies of 
unworthy mancuvres; and even of gross political wickedness, 
if they were authors or accomplices (as seems probable of some) in 
the mutilation of the Herm. But most certainly, their public 
advice. to the commonwealth was far less mischievous than his. 
And if we are to strike the balance of personal political merit 
between Alkibiadés and his enemies, we must take into the 
comparison his fraud upon the simplicity of the Lacedzmonian 
envoys, recounted in the last preceding chapter but one of this 
history. 

If then that portion of the speech of Alkibiadés, wherein he - 


1 See a remarkable passage of Thu- ¢pe:—and the note in explanation of it, 
cyd. vill. 89—jgov τὰ ἀποβαίνοντα, ὡς ina later chapter of this History, chap, 
οὐκ ἀπὸ τῶν ὁμοίων, ἐλασσούμενός τις Ixii. 
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touches upon Athenian politics and his own past conduct, is not to 
Misrepre. ὃ8 taken as historical evidence, just as little can we trust 
septations (6 following portion in which he professes to describe 
the speech. the real purposes of Athens in her Sicilian expedition. 
That any such vast designs as those which he announces were ever 
really contemplated even by himself and his immediate friends, 
is very improbable ; that they were contemplated by the Athenian 
public, by the armament, or by Nikias, is utterly incredible. The 
tardiness and timid movements of the armament (during the first 
eight months after arriving at Rhegium) recommended by Nikias, 
partially admitted even by Alkibiadés, opposed only by the 
unavailing wisdom of Lamachus, and not strongly censured when 
known at Athens—conspire to prove that their minds were not at 
first fully made up even to the sigge of Syracuse; that they 
counted on alliances and money in Sicily which they did not find ; 
and that those, wo sailed from Athens with large hopes of 
brilliant and easy conquest, were soon taught to see the reality with 
different eyes. If Alkibiadés had himself conceived at Athens the 
designs which he professed to reveal in his speech at Sparta, there 
can be little doubt that he would have espoused the scheme of 
Lamachus—or rather would have originated it himself. We find 
him indeed, in his speech delivered at Athens before the deter- 
mination to sail, holding out hopes, that by means of conquests in 
Sicily, Athens might become mistress of all Greece. But this is 
there put as an alternative and as a favourable possibility—is 
noticed only in one place, without expansion or amplification—and 
shows that the speaker did not reckon upon finding any such 
expectations prevalent among his hearers, Alkibiadés could not 
have ventured to promise, in his discourse at Athens, the results 
which he afterwards talked of at Sparta as having been actually 
contemplated—Sicily, Italy, Carthage, Iberian mercenaries, &c., 
- all ending in a blockading fleet large enough to gird round 
Peloponnesus.' Had he put forth such promises, the charge of 
juvenile folly which Nikias urged against him would probably have 
been believed by every one. His speech at Sparta, though it has 
passed with some as a fragment of true Grecian history, seems in 
truth little better than a gigantie romance, dressed up to alarm his 
audience.* 

Intended for this purpose, it was eminently suitable and effective. 
The Laced#monians had already been partly moved by the repre- 
sentations from Corinth and Syracuse, and were even prepared to 


1 Thucyd, vi. 12-17. ? Plutarch, Alkib, c. 17, 
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send envoys to the latter place with encouragement to hold out 
against Athens, But the peace of Nikias, and the al- Resolutions 
liance succeeding it, still subsisted: between Athens and spartans. 
Sparta. It had indeed been partially and indirectly violated in 
many ways, but both the contracting parties still considered it as 
subsisting, nor would either of them yet consent to break their 
oaths openly and avowedly. For this reason—as well as from the 
distance of Sicily, great even in the estimation of the more nautical 
Athenians—the Ephors could not yet make up their minds to 
despatch thither any positive aid. It was exactly in this point of 
hesitation between the will and the deed, that the energetic and 
vindictive exile from Athens found them. His flaming picture 
of the danger impending—brought home to their own doors, and 
appearing to proceed from the best informed of all witnesses— 
overcame their reluctance at once; while he at the same time 
pointed out the precise steps whereby their interference would 
be rendered of most avail. The transfer of Alkibiadés to Sparta 
thus reverses the superiority of force between the two contending 
chiefs of Greece—‘‘ Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum.”! 
Ye had not yet shown his power of doing his country good, as we 
shall find him hereafter engaged, during the later years of the 
war: his first achievements were but too successful in doing her 
harm. 

The Lacedemonians forthwith resolved to send an auxiliary 
force to Syracuse. But as this could not be done before The Lace- 

ἢ . ‘ ἢ demonians 
the spring, they nominated Gylippus commander, direct- send Gy- 
ing him to proceed thither without delay, and to take sce 
counsel with the Corinthians for operations as speedy as the case 
admitted.? We do not know that Gylippus had as yet given any 
positive evidence of that consummate skill and activity which 
we shall presently be called upon to describe. He was probably 
chosen on account of his superior acquaintance with the cir- 
cumstances of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks; since his father 
Kleandridas, after having been banished from Sparta fourteen 
years before the Peloponnesian war, for taking Athenian bribes, 
had been domiciliated as a citizen at Thurii.? Gylippus desired 
the Corinthians to send immediately two triremes for him, to 
Asiné in the Messenian Gulf, and to prepare as many others, as 


their docks could furnish. 


1 Lucan, Pharsal. iv. 819. 23; Diodor, xiii. 7. 
* Thucyd. vi. 93; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 9 Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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CHAPTER LIX, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSEK BY 
NIKIAS— DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHENIAN EXPEDITION 
UNDER DEMOSTHENES AND THE RESUMPTION OF THE 
GENERAL WAR. : 


Tue Athenian troops at Katana, probably tired of, inaction, were 
ho ait. |, put in motion in the early spring, even before the arrival 
of Niktasin of the reinforcements from Athens, and sailed to the 
spring” deserted walls of Megara, not far from Syracuse, which 
the Syracusans had recently garrisoned. Iaving in vain attacked 
the Syracusan garrison, and laid waste the neighbouring fields, 
they re-embarked, landed again for similar purposes at the mouth 
Οἱ the river Terias, and then, after an insignificant skirmish, 
returned to Katana. An expedition into the interior of the island 
procured for them the alliance of the Sikel town of Kentoripa ; 
and the cavalry being now arrived from Athens, they prepared for 
operations against Syracuse. Nikias had received from Athens 
250 horsemen fully equipped, for whom horses were to be procured 
in Sicily '—30 horse-bowmen and 300 talents in money. He was 
not long in furnishing them with horses from Egesta and Katana, 
from which cities he also received some farther cavalry—so that he 
was presently able to muster 650 cavalry in all? 

Even before this cavalry could be mounted, Nikias made his 
first approach to Syracuse. For the Syracusan generals on their 
side, apprised of the arrival of the reinforcement from Athens, and 
aware that besieging operations were on the point of being com- 
menced, now thought it necessary to take the precaution of 
occupying and guarding the roads of access to the high ground of 
Epipole which overhung their outer city. 

Syracuse consisted at this time of two parts, an inner and outer 


1 Horses were so largely bred in Ifthe Scholiast is to be trusted, the 
Sicily, that they even found their way Sicilian horses were of unusually great 
into Attica and Central Greece—Sopho- size. 
klés, Gd. Kolon, 312— 
γνναῖχ᾽ ὁρῶ ? Thucyd. vi. 95--98 
Στείχουσαν ἡμῖν, ἄσσον, Airvatas ἐπὶ 
Πῶλον βεβῶσαν. 
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city. The former was comprised in the island of Ortygia, the 
original settlement founded by Archias, and within which the 
modern city is at this moment included: the latter or tocat con- 


outer city, afterwards known by the name of Achradina, fortitee” 


occupied the high ground of the peninsula north of gett at 


Ortygia, but does not seem to have joined the inner city, Sem. 
or to have been comprised in the same fortification. This ‘is rived 
outer city was defended, on the north and east, by the sea, Outer City. 
with rocks presenting great difficulties of landing—and by a sea- 
wall; so that on these sides it was out of the reach of attack. Its 
wall on the land-side, beginning from the sea somewhat eastward 
of the entrance of the cleft now called Santa Bonagia or Panagia, 
ran in a diregtion westward of south as far as the termination of 
the high ground of Achradina, and then turned eastward along 
the stone quarries now known as those of the Capucins and 
Novanteris, where the ground is in part so steep, that probably 
little fortification was needed. This fortified high land of Achra~- 
dina thus constituted the outer city; while the lower ground, 
situated between it and the inner city or Ortygia, seems at this 
time not to have been included in the fortifications of either, buf 
was employed (and probably had been employed even from the first 
settlement in the island), partly for religious processions, games, 
and other multitudinous ceremonies—partly for the burial of the 
dead, which, according to invariable Grecian custom, was per- 
formed without the walls of the city. Extensive catacombs yet 
remain to mark the length of time during which this ancient 
Nekropolis served its purpose. 

To the north-west of the outer city-wall in the direction of the 
port called Trogilus, stood an unfortified suburb which Lecaities 


: . without tho 
afterwards became enlarged into the distinct walled town wail of the 


of Tyché. West of the southern part of the same outer Se ypiole, 

city-wall (nearly south-west of the outer city itself) stood another 
suburb—afterwards known and fortified as Neapolis, but deriving 
its name, in the year 415 8.c., from having within rt the statue and 
consecrated ground of Apollo Temenités! (which stood a little way 
upon the ascent of the hill of Epipole), and stretching from 
thence down southward in the direction of the Great Harbour. 


Between these two suburbs lay a broad open space, the ground 


1 At the neighbouring city of Gela, invasion of the island (seven years after 
also, a little without the walls, there the siege of Syracuse by Nikias) carried 
stood a large brazen atatue of Apollo— it away with them and transported it to 
of so much sanctity, beauty, or noto- Tyre (Diodor. xiii. 108). 
riety, that the Carthaginians in their 
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risipg in gradual acclivity from Achradina to the westward, and 
diminishing in breadth as it rose higher, until at length it ended in 
a small conical mound called in modern times the Belvedere. 
This acclivity formed the eastern ascent of the long ridge of high 
ground called Epipole. It was a triangle upon an inclined plane, 
of which Achradina was the base: to the north as well as to the 
south, it was suddenly broken off by lines of limestone cliff (forming 
the sides of the triangle), aboyt fifteen or twenty feet high, and 
quite precipitous, except in some few openings made for convenient 
ascent. From the western point or apex of the triangle, the 
descent was easy and gradual (excepting two or thrée special 
mounds or cliffs) towards the city, the interior of which was visible 
from this outer slope. ῳ 

According to the warfare of that time, Nikias could only take 


Possibilities Syracuse by building a wall of circumvallation so as to 
of the slege 


when Ν cut off its supplies by land, and at the same time block- 
ἀνα ding it by sea. Now looking at the Inner and Outer 
siclly— city as above described, at the moment when he first 
through is -Feached Sicily, we see that (after defeating the Syra- 
delay, 


cusans and driving them within their walls, which would 
be of course the first part of the process) he might have carried his 
blockading wall in a direction nearly southerly from the innermost 
point of the cleft of Santa Bonagia, between the city-wall and the 
Temenités so as to reach the Great Harbour at a spot not far 
westward of the junction of Ortygia with the main land, Or 
he might have landed in the Great Harbour, and executed the 
same wall, beginning from the opposite end. Or he might have 
preferred to construct two blockading walls, one for each city 
separately : a short wall would have sufficed in front of the isthmus 
joining Ortygia, while a separate wall might have been carried to 
shut up the outer city, across the unfortified space constituting the 
Nekropolis, so as to end not in the Great Harbour, but in the 
coast of the Nekropolis opposite to Ortygia. Such were the 
possibilities of the case at the time when Nikias first reached 


' Tn reference to all these topogra- 
phical details, the reader is requested to 
consult the two Plans of Syracuse an- 
nexed to the end of this volume, to- 
gether the explanatory Appendix. 
The very perspicuous description of 
Epipole, also, given by Mr. Stanley (as 
embodied in Dr, Arnold’s Appendix to 
the third volume of his Thueydidés), 
ia especially commended to his atten- 
tion. 


In the Appendix to this volume, I 
have been unavoidably compelled to 
repeat a portion of the matter contained 
in my general narrative: for which repe- 
tition I hope to be pardoned. 

In Plan IL, the letters A, B, C, D 
represent the wall of the Outer City as 
it seems to have stood when Nikias first 
arrived in Sicily, The letters E, F 
represent the wall of the Inner City at 


i the same moment. 
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Rhegium. But ditring the many months of inaction which he had 
allowed, the Syracusans had barred out both these possibilitid, 
and had greatly augmented the difficulties of his intended 
enterprise. ‘They had constructed a new wall, covering both their 
inner and their outer city—stretching across the whole front which 
faced the slope of Epipola, from the Great Harbour to the 
opposite sea near Santa Bonagia—and expanding westward so as 
to include within it the statue and consecrated ground of Apollo 
Temenités, with the cliff near adj&ning to it known by the name 
of the Temenite Cliff. This was done for the express purpose of 
lengthening the line indispensable for the besiegers to make their 
wall a good blockade! After it was finished, Nikias could not 
begin his blockade from the side of the Great Harbour, since he 
would have been obstructed by the precipitous southern cliff of 
Epipole. Le was under the necessity of beginning his wall 
from a portion of the higher ground of Epipolw, and of carrying 
it both along a greater space and higher up on the slope, until 
he touched the Great Harbour at a point farther removed from 
Ortygia. 

Syracuge having thus become assailable only from the side. of 
Epipole, the necessity so created for carrying on opera- Increased 
. . ἢ importance 
tions much higher up on the slope gave to the summit of of the npper 


that eminence a greater importance than it had before kpipoix. 


fq ‘ ‘ Intention 
possessed. Nikias, doubtless furnished with good local of ihe syre- 


cusans to 


information by the exiles, seems to have made this occupy the 

discovery earlier than the Syracusan generals, who (having Eyipulz. 

been occupied in augmenting their defences on another point 
where they were yet more vulnerable) did not make it until 
immediately before the opening of the spring campaign. It was at 
that critical moment that they proclaimed a full muster, for break 
of day, in the low mead on the left bank of the Anapus. After an 
inspection of arms, and probably final distribution of forces for the 
approaching struggle, a chosen regiment of 600 hoplites was placed 
under the orders of an Andrian exile named Diomilus, in order to 
act as garrison of Epipole, as well as to be in constant readiness 
wherever they might be wanted? These men were intended to 
occupy the strong ground on the summit of the hill, and thus 


' anue vi, 75, ᾿Ετείχιζον δὲ καὶ ὦσιν, ἣν ἄρα σφάλλωνται, SF 
οἱ Συρακόσιοι ἐν τῷ χειμῶνι τούτῳ wpds ἴῃ Plan I, the letters G, H, I-re- 
re τῇ πόλει, τὸν Τεμενίτην ἐντὸς ποιησά- present this additional or advanced for- 
μενοι, τεῖχος παρὰ πᾶν τὸ wpds tification. 
τὰς Ἐπιπολὰς δρῶν, ὅπως: μὴ 2% Thucyd, vi. 98, 
Br ἐλάσσονος εὐαποτείχιστοι 
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obstruct all the various approdches to it, seemingly not many in 
‘number, and all narrow. : — 

But before they*had yet left the myster, to march to the 
The summit Summit, intelligence reached them that the Atheuians 
ty ite” were already in possession of it. Nikigg, and--Lamachus, 
Athenians. Hutting their troops on board at Katana,+had sailed 
during the preceding night to a landing-place not far from a place 
called Leon or the Lion, whichwas only six or seven furlongs from 
Epipole, and seems to have lain between Megara and the peninsula 
of Thapsus. They here landed their hoplites, and placed their 
fleet in safety under cover of a palisade across the narroW isthmus 
of Thapsus, before day and before the Syracusans had any intima- 
tion of their arrival. Their hoplites immediately moved forward 
with rapid step to ascend Epipole, mounting seemingly from the 
north-east, by theeside towards Megara and farthest removed 
from Syracuse; so that they first reached the summit called 
Euryalus, near the apex of the triangle above described. From 
hence they commanded the slope of Epipole beneath them and 
the town of Syracuse to the eastward. They were presently 
attacked by the Syracusans, who broke up their muster in#he mead 
as soon as they heard the news. But as the road by which they 
had to march, approaching Euryalus from the south-west, was 
circuitous, and hardly less than three English miles in length— 
they had the mortification of secing that the Athenians were 
already masters of the position; and when they hastened up to 
retake it, the rapid pace had so disordered their ranks, that the 
Athenians attacked them at great advantage, besides having the 
higher ground. The Syracusans were driven back to their city: 
with loss, Diomilus with half his regiment being slain; while the 
Athenians remained masters of the high ground of Euryélus, as 
well as of the upper portion of the slope of Epipole.'! 

This was a most important advantage—indeed seemingly essen- 
The success tial to the successful prosecution of the siege. Tt was 
of thissut- gained by a plan both well laid and well executed, 


rise was 


Ρ 
dal aye ee 
essential to grounded upon the omission of the Syracusans to occupy 


fatare on ὃ post of which they did not at first perceive the 
of the siege. importance—and which in fact only acquired its pre- 
an ea a from the new enlargement made by the 
Syracuwans in their fortifications. To that extent, therefore, it 


depended upon a favourable accident which could not have been 


1 Thuoyd, vi. 97. 
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reasonably expected to occur. The capture of Syracuse wgs 
certain, upon the supposition that the attack and siege of the city 
had.been commenced gp the first arrival of thi Athenians in the 
iglaad, without giving time for any improvement in its defensibility. 
.But* the momeng, such delay was allowed, success ceased to be 
certain, depending more or less upon this favourable turn of 
accident. ‘The Syracusans actually did a great deal to create 
additional difficulty to the besiegerg, and might have done more, 
especially in regard to the occupation of the high ground above 
Epipole. Had they taken this precaution, the effective prosecution 
of the siege would have been rendered extremely difficult—if not 
completely frustrated. 

On the next morning, Nikias and Lamachus marched their army 
down the slope of Epipola near to the Syracusan walls, First opera- 
and offered battle, which the enemy did net accept. the siege— 
They then withdrew the Athenian troops; after which work of the 
their ‘first operation was to construct a fort on the Ingh Gel pinale, 
ground called Labdalum, near the western end of the Gree.” 
upper northern cliffs bordering Epipole, on the brink of the cliff, 
and looking northward towards Megara. ‘This was intended as 
a place of security wherein both treasures and stores might be 
deposited, so as to leave the army unencumbered in its motions. 
The Athenian cavalry being now completed by the new arrivals 
from Egesta, Nikias descended from Labdalum to a new position 
called Syké, lower down on Epipola, seemingly about midway 
between the northern and southern cliffs. He here constructed, 
with as much rapidity as possible, a walled enclosure, called the 
Cirele, intenged as a centre from whence the projected wall of 
circumvallation was to start northward towards the sea at Trogilus, 
southward towards the Great Harbour. This circle appears to 
have covered a considerable space, and was farther protected by an 
outwork, the front of which measured one thousand ἴδοι. As- 
tounded at the rapidity with which the Athenians executed this 
construction,” the Syracusans marched their forces out, and prepared 
to give battle in order to interrupt it. But when the Athenians, 
relinquishing the work, drew up on their side in battle order—the 


, Thucyd. vi. 97, ἐχώρουν πρὸς thy | 2 The Athenians seem to bave sur- 
Συκῆν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἵναπερ καθεζόμενοι | passed all other Greeks in théMiligence 
ἐτείχισαν τὸν κύκλον διὰ τάχους. and skill with which they executed 

The probable position of this Athenian | fgrtifications: see some examples, Thu- 
Κύκλος or Circle will be found on both ' cyd. v. 75-2; Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 4, 
the Plans in the Appendix, marked by | 18, 
the letter K, t 
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Syracusan generals were so struck with their manifest superiority in 
soldierlike array, as compared with the disorderly trini of their own 
ranks, that they withdrew their soldiers back into the city without 
venturing to engage; merely leaving a body of horse to harass the 
operations of the besiegers, and constrain them to keep in masses. 
The newly-acquired Athenian cavalry, however, were here brought 
for the first time into effective combat. With the aid of one tribe 
of their own hoplites, they charged the Syracusan horse, drove 
them off with some loss, and erected their trophy. ‘This is the 
only occasion on which we read of the Athenian cavalry being 
brought into conflict; though Nikias had made the absence of 
cavalry the great reason for his prolonged inaction, 

Interruption being thus checked, Nikias continued his block- 
Firetcounter- ading operations; first completing the Circle,’ then 
Syracusana, beginning his wall of circumvallation in a northerly 
direction from the Circle towards Trogilus: for which purpose a 
portion of his forces were employed in bringing stones and wood, 
and depositing them in proper places along the intended line. So 
strongly did Hermokratés feel the inferiority of the Syracusan 
hoplites in the field, that he discouraged any fresh general action, 
and: proposed to construct a counter-wall or cross-wall ; traversing 
the space along which the Athenian circumvallation must necessarily 
be continued, so as to impede its farther progtess. Α tenable 
counter-wall, if they could get time to carry it sufficiently far to a 
defensible terminus, would completely defeat the intent of the 
besiegers: but even if Nikias should interrupt the work by his 
attacks, the Syracusans calculated on being able to provide a 
sufficient force to repel him, during the’ short time necessary for 
hastily constructing the palisade or front outwork. Such palisade 
would serve them as a temporary defence, while they finished the 
more elaborate cross-wall behind it; and would, even at the worst, 
compel Nikias to suspend all his proceedings and employ his whole 


force to dislodgé them.’ 


1 Dr, Arnold in his note on Thucyd. 
vi, 98, says that the Circle is spoken 
of, in one passage of Thucydidés, as if it 
had never been completed. I construe 
this one passage differently from him 
(vii. 2, τῷ ἄλλφ τοῦ κύκλον πρὸς τὸν 
Τρώγιλονἢ ἐπὶ τὴν ἑτέραν θάλασσαν: 
where [ think τῷ ἄλλφ τοῦ κύκλου is 
equivalent to ἑτέρωθι τοῦ κύκλου --- δὰ 
plainly appears from the accompanying 
mention of Trogilus and the northern 
sea. I am persvaded that the Circle 


* 


was finished—and Dr. Arnold himself 
indicates two passages in which it is 
distinctly spoken of as having been 
completed. See Appendix to this vo- 
lume, 
2 Thucyd. vi. 99. Ὑποτειχίζειν 
δὲ ἄμεινον ἐδόκει εἶναι (τοῖς Συρακου- 
clots) ἦ ἐκεῖνοι (the Athenians) ἔμελλον 
ἄξειν τὸ τεῖχος' καὶ εἰ φθάσειαν, ἀπο- 
κλήσεις γίγνεσθαι. καὶ ἅμα καὶ ἐν τούτῳ 
εἰ ἐπιβοηθοῖεν, μέρος ἀντιπέμπειν αὐτοὶ 
τῆς στρατιᾶς, καὶ φθάνειν ἂν τοῖς σταν- 
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Accordingly they took their start from the postern gate near 
the grove of Opollo Temenités; a gate in the new wall [18 direction, 


' south of the 
erected four or five months before to enlarge the fortified Athenian 


: ν ‘ Circle ~ its 
space of the city. From this point, which was lower copietion. 

down on the slope of Epipole than the Athenian Circle, they 
carried their palisade and counter-wall up the slope, in a direction 
calculated to intersect the intended line of hostile circumvallation 
southward of the Circle. The nautical population from Ortygia 
could be employed in this enterprise, since the city was still 
completely undisturbed by sea and mistress of the Great Harbour 
—the Athenian fleet not having yet moved from Thapsus. Besides 
this active crowd of workmen, the sacred olive-trees in the Temenite 
grove were cut down to serve as materials; and by such efforts the 
work was presently finished to a sufficient distance for traversing 
and intercepting the blockading wall intended «o come southward 
from the Circle. It seems to have terminated at the brink of the 
precipitous southern cliff of Epipol, which prevented the Athenians 
from turning it and attacking it in flank ; while it was defended in 
front by a stockade and topped with wooden towers for discharge 
of missiles. One tribe of hoplites was left to defend it, while the 
crowd of Syracusans who had either been employed on the work or 


on guard, returned back into the city. 
Φ 


pois προκαταλαμβάνοντες τὰς 
ἐφόδου: ἐκείνονς δὲ ἂν πανομένους 
τοῦ ἔργον πάντας ἂν πρὸς σφᾶς τρέ- 
πεσθαι. -The probable course of this 
first counter-wall is marked on Plan I. 
by the letters N, Q. 

The Scholiast here explains τὰς ἐφό- 
Sous to mean τὼ Bdowa—odding ὄλιγα 
δὲ τὰ ἐπιβαθῆναι δυνάμενα, διὰ τὸ τελ- 
ἐποὶν εἶναι τὸ χώριον. Though he is 

ere followed by the best commenta- 
tors, I cannot think that his explanation 
15 correct. He evidently supposes that 
this first, counter-wall of the Syracusans 
was built (as we shall see presently 
that the second counter-work was) 
across the marsh, or low ground be- 
tween the southern cliff of Epipole and 
the Great Harbour. ‘The ground 
being generally marshy (τελματῶδε:) 
there were only a few pluces where it 
could be crossed.”? But I conceive this 
8upposition to be erroneous, The first 
counter-wall of the Syracusans was car- 
ried, as it seems to me, up the slope of 
Epipole, between the Athenian Circle 
and the southern cliff: it commenced at 
the Syracusan newly-erected advanced 
wall, “enclosing the Temenités. This 


was all hard, firm ground, such as the 
Athenians could march across at any 
point: there might perliaps be soine 
roughnesses here and there, but they 
would bo mere exceptions to the general 
character of the ground. 

It appears to me that τὰς ἐφόδους 
means simply ‘‘the attacks of the Athe- 
nians""~—-without intending to denote 
any special assailable points :---προκατα- 
λαμβάνειν τὰς ἐφόδους means ‘‘to get 
beforehand with the attacks” (see Thu- 
cyd. i, 57, v. 30). This is in fact the 
more usual meaning of Egpdus (compare 
vii. 5; vil. 43; i. 6; v. 353 vi. 63), 
‘‘ attack, approach, visit,” &c. There 
are doubtless other passages in which 
it means ‘‘the way or road through 
which the attack was made:” in one 
of these however (vii. 51) all the best 
editors now read ἐσόδον instead of 
ἐφόδου. 

It will be seen that arguments have 
been founded upon the inadmissible 
sense which the Scholiast here gives 
tp the word ἔφοδοι: see Dr. Arnold, 
Memoir on the Map of Syracuse, Ap- 
pendix to his ed, of Thucyd. vol. iii. p. 
271, 
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During all this process, Nikias had-not thought it prudent to 
It is stormed, interrupt them.' Employed as he seems to have been 
destroye, on the Circle, and on the wall branching out from the 
Athenians Circle northward, he was unwilling to march across the 
slope of Epipole to attack them with half his forces, leaving his 
own rear exposed to attack from the numerous Syracusans in the 
city, and his own Circle only partially guarded. Moreover, by 
such delay he wag enabled to prosecute his own part of the 
circumvallation without hindrance, and to watch for an opportunity 
of assaulting the new counter-wall with advantage. Such an 
opportunity soon occurred, just at the time when he had accom- 
plished the farther important object of destroying the acqueducts 
which supplied the city, partially at least, with water for drinking. 
The Syracusans appear to have been filled with confidence both by 
the completion of their counter-wall, which seemed an effective bar 
to the besiegers—and by his inaction, The tribe left on guard 
presently began to relax in their vigilance: instead of occupying 
the wall, tents were erected behind it to shelter them from the 
midday sun; while some even permitted themselves to take repose 
during that hour within the city walls. Such negligence did not 
escape the Athenian generals, who silently prepared an assault for 
midday. Three hundred chosen hoplites, with some light troops 
clothed in panoplies for the occasion, were instruéted to sally out 
suddenly and run across straight to attack the stockade and 
counter-wall; while the main Athenian force marched in two 
divisions under Nikias and Lamachus; half towards the city walls 
to prevent any succour from coming out of the gates—half towards 
the Temenite postern-gate from whence the stockade and cross-wall 
gcommenced, The rapid forward movement of the chosen three 
“hundred was crowned with full success, Τ' hey captured both the 
stockade and the counterwall, feebly defended by its guards; 
who, taken by surprise, abandoned their post and fled along behind 
their wall to enter the city by the Temenite postern-gate. Before 
ill of them could get in, however, both the pursuing three hundred 
and the Athenian division which marched straight to that point, 
had partially come up with them: so that some of these assailants 
even forced their way along with them through the gate into the 
interior of the Temenite city-wall. Here however the Syracusan 
strength within was too much for them: these foremost Athenians 
and Argeians were thrust out again with loss, But the general 
movement of the Athenians had been completely al 


1 Thueyd, vi, 100, 
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They pulled down the counter-wall, plucked up the palisade, 
and carried the materials away for the use of their own circum- 
vallation. 

As the recent Syracusan counterwork had been carried to the 


brink of the southern cliff, which rendered it unassailable det 
in flank—Nikias was warned of the necessity of becoming southern 
master of this cliff, so as to deprive them of the same ropecuteg 
resource in future. Accordingly, without staying to finish tockate 
his blockading wall regularly and continuously from ὌΝΩΝ 


the Circle southward, across the slope of Epipola—he left the 
Circle under guard and marched across at once to take possession 
of the southern cliff, at the point where the blockading wall was 
idtended to reach it. This point of the southern cliff he imme- 
diately fortified as a defensive position, whereby he accomplished 
two objects. First, he prevented the Syracusans from again 
employing the cliff as a flank defence for a second counter-wall.! 
Next, he acquired the means of providing a safe and easy road of 
communication between the high ground of Epipole and the low 
marshy ground beneath, which divided Epipole from the Great 
Harbour, and across which the Athenian wall of circumvallation 
must necessarily be presently carried. As his troops would have 
to carry on simultaneous operations, partly on the high ground 
above, partly on the low ground beneath, he could not allow them 
to be separated from each other by a precipitous cliff which would 


prevent ready mutual assistance. 


* Thucyd. vi. 101. TH δ᾽ ὑστεραίᾳ 
ἀπὸ τοῦ κύκλου ἐτείχιζον of ᾿Αθη- 
vaio τὸν κρημνὸν τὸν ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἕλους, 
ὃς τῶν ᾿Ἐπιπολῶν ταύτῃ πρὸς τὸν μέγαν 
λιμένα ὅρᾳ, καὶ ἧπερ αὐτοῖς βραχύτατον 
ἐγίγνετο καταβᾶσι διὰ τοῦ ὁμάλου καὶ τοῦ 
ἕλους ἐς τὸν λίμενα τὸ περιτείχισμα. 

I give in the text what I believe to 
be the meaning of this sentence, though 
the words ἀπὸ τοῦ κύκλον are not clear, 
and have been differently construed. 
Goller in his first edition had construed 
them as if it stood ἀρξάμενοι ἀπὸ 
τοῦ κύκλου : 85 if the fortification now 
begun on the cliff waa continuous and 
in actual junction with the Circle, In 
his second edition he seems to relin- 
quish this opinion, and to translate 
them in a manner similar to Dr. Arnold. 
who considers them as equivalent to ἀπὸ 
τοῦ κύκλου ὁρμώμενοι, but not at all 
implying that the fresh ‘work performed 
was continuous with the Circle—which 
he believea not to have been the fact. 


The intermediate space between 


If thus construed, the words would 
imply ‘starting @rom the Circle as a 
base of operations.” Agreeing with Dr. 
Arnold in his conception of the event 
signified, I incline, in construing the 
words, to proceed upon the analogy of 
two or three passages in Thucyd. i. 7; 
i, 46; i. 99; vi. 64—Af δὲ παλαιαὶ 
πόλεις διὰ τὴν λῃστείαῦ ἐπιπολὺ ἄντι- 
σχοῦσαν ἀπὸ θαλάσσης: μᾶλλον 
φκίσθησαν.. ... Ἐστὶ δὲ λιμὴν, καὶ 
πόλις ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ κεῖται ἀπὸ Ban, 
λάσσης: ἐν τῇ ᾿Ελαιάτιδι τῆς Θεσπρώ- 
τιδος, Ἐφύρη. In these passages ἀπὸ 
is used in the same sense as we find 
ἄποθεν, iv. 125, signifying ‘apart from, 
at some distance ae 
lying any accompanying idea of motion, 
on srodeeding from, either literal or 
metaphorical. : 

“The Athenians began to fortify, at 
some distance from their Circle, the 
cliff above the marsh,” &¢ 
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the Circle and the fortified point of the cliff, was for the time le 
with an unfinished wall, with the intention of coming back to it (¢ 
was in fact afterwards done, and this portion of wall was in the en 
completed). The Circle, though isolated, was strong enough fc 
the time to maintain itself against attack, and was adequatel 
garrisoned. 

By this new movement, the Syracusans were debarred fror 
Second carrying a second counter-wall on the same side ¢ 
workof the Hpipole, since the enemy were masters of the term 
mes λὴν nating cliff on the southern side of the slope. ‘They no: 
ρον wath turned their operations to the lower ground or mars 
ree between the southern cliff of Epipole and the Gres 
Anupus Harbour; being as yet free on that side, since th 
Athenian fleet was still at Thapsus. Across that marsh—an 
seemingly as far as the river Anapus, to serve as a flank barrier~ 
they resolved to carry a palisade work with a ditch, so as t 
intersect the line which the, Athenians must next pursue in com 
pleting the southernmost portion of their circumvallation. They s 
pressed the prosecution of this new cross palisade, beginning’ fror 
the lower portion of their own city-walls, and stretching in a south: 
westerly direction across the low ground as far as the river Anapus 
that by the time the new Athenian fortification of the cliff wa 
completed, the new Syracusan obstacle was completed also,' and 
stockade with a ditch seemed to shut out the besiegers fror 
reaching the Great Harbour. 

Lamachus overcame the difficulty before him with abibity anc 
Taiscoun- bravery. Descending unexpectedly, one morning befor 


ter wor 


attacked daybreak, from his fort on the.cliff at Epipole into th 


and tuken 


“hy Lama low ground beneath—and providing his troops witl 
* chus--ge- 


_neral battle planks and broad gates to bridge over the marsh wher 
Lamachus. it was scarcely passable—he contrived to reach an 
surprise the-palisade with the first dawn of morning. Orders wer 
at the same time given for the Athenian fleet to sail round fron 
Thapsus into the Great Harbour, so as to divert the attention o 
‘the enemy, and get on the rear of the new palisade work. Bu 
before the fleet could arrive, the palisade and ditch had beer 
carried, and its defenders driven off. A large Syracusan fore 
came out from the city to sustain them, and retake it ; bringing οἱ 
‘a general action in the low ground between the Cliff of Epipole 
the Harbour, and the river Anapus. The superior discipline of thy 


1 The course and extent (as I con- | palisade, and ditch, will be found market 
ceive it) of this second counter-work, | on Plan L., by the letters P, Q. 
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Athenians proved successful: the: Syracusans were defeated and 
driven back on all sides, so that their right wing fled into the city, 
and their left (including the larger portion of their best force, the 
horsemen), along the banks of the river Anapus, to reach the 
bridge. Flushed with victory, the Athenians hoped to cut them off 
from this retreat, and a chosen body of 300 hoplites ran fast in 
hopes of getting to the bridge first. In this hasty movement they 
fell into such disorder, that the Syracusan cavalry turned upon 
them, put them to flight, and threw them back upon the Athenian 
right wing, to which the fugitives communicated their own panic 
and disorder. The fate of the battle appeared to be turning 
against the Athenians, when Lamachus, who was on the left wing, 
hastened to their aid with the Argeian hoplites and as many 
bowmen as he could collect. His ardour carried him incautiously 
forward, so that he crossed a ditch, with very few followers, before 
the remaining troops could follow him. He was here attacked and 
slain,' in single combat with a horseman named Kallikratés: but 
the Syracusans were driven back when his soldiers came up, and 
had only just time to snatch and carry off his dead body, with 
which they crossed the bridge and retreated behind the Anapus. 
The rapid movement of this gallant officer was thus crowned with 
complete success, restoring the victory to his own right wing ; 
a victory dearly purchased by the forfeit of his own life.’ 
Meanwhile the visible disorder and temporary flight of the 
Athenian right wing, and the withdrawal of Lamachus Hanger of 
from the left to reinforce it, imparted fresh courage to nian Circle 
the Syracusan right, which had fled into the ἴον, T hey ae 
again came forth to renew the contest; while their Auentuns 
generals attempted a diversion by sending out a detachment from. 
the north-western gates of the city to attack the Athenian Circle 
on the mid-slope of Epipole. As this Circle lay completely apart 
and at considerable distance from the battle, they hoped to find 
the garrison unprepared for attack, and thus to carry it by surprise. 
Their manwuvre, bold and well-timed, was on the point of 
succeeding. They carried with little difficulty the covering outwork 
in front, and the Circle itself, probably stript of part of its garrison 
to reinforce the combatants in the lower ground, was only saved by 
the presence of mind and resource of Nikias, who was lying ill 
within it. He directed the attendants to set fire to a quantity of 


‘ Thucyd. vi. 102; Plutarch, Nikias, | slain, after the arrival of Gylippus (xiii. 
c, 18. Diodorus erroneously places 8). 
the battle, in which Lamachus was a Thucyd. vi, 102. 
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wood which |ay, together with the’Battering engines of the army in 
front of the Cirtle-wall, so*that the flames prevented all farther 
advance on the part of the assailants, and forced ‘them to retreat. 
The flames also served as a signal to the Athenians engaged in 
the battle beneath, who immediately sent reinforcements to the 
"Enffance of yelief of their general; while at the same time the 


the Athenian " ᾿ ; one 
feet into Athenian fleet, just arrived from Thapsus, was seen sailing 


Harbour. into the Great Harbour. This last event, threatening 
the Syracusans on a new side, drew off their whole attention to the 
defence M#their city. Their combatants from the field, and their 
detachment from the Circle, were each brought back within the 
walls, 

Had the recent attempt on the Circle succeeded, carrying with 
it the death or capture of Nikias, and combined with the death of 
Lamachus in the field on that same day—it would have greatly 
brightened the prospects of the Syracusans, and might even have 
arrested the farther progress of the siege, from the want of an* 
authorised commander. But in spite of such imminent hazard, the 
actual result of the day left the Athenians completely victorious, 
and the Syracusans more discouraged than ever. What materially 
contributed to their discouragement, was, the recent entrance of 
the Athenian fleet into the Great Harbour, wherein it was hence- 
forward permanently established, in codperation with the army, in 
a station near the left bank of the Anapus, 

Both army and fleet now began to occupy themselves seriously 
ee with the construction of the southernmost part of the wall 
the wall of of circumvallation ; beginning immediately below the 
across tte = Athenian fortified point of descent from the southern 
the Great cliff of Epipole and stretching across the lower marshy 
prosecuted ground to the Great Harbour. The distance between 
finished. these two extreme points was about eight stadia or nearly 
an English mile: the wall was double, with gates, and probably 
towers, at suitable intervals—inclosing a space of considerable 
breadth, doubtless roofed over in part, since it served afterwards, 
with the help of the adjoining citadel on the cliff, as shelter and 
defence of the whole Athenian army. The Syracusans could not 
interrupt this process, nor could they undertake a new counter-wall 
up the mid-slope of Epipole, without coming out to fight a 


1 Thuoyd, vi, 102. _ |M. In the first Plan, it appears as 
3 The southern part of the Athenian | intended and unfimahed ; in the second 

line of circumvallation is marked both © Plan, it appears as completed. 

on Plans I, and II. by the letters K, L, | 
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general battle, which they did nt feel competent toda. Of.course 

the Circle had now been put into condition to defy ἃ second surprise. 

But not only were they thus compelled to look on without 
hindering the blookading wall towards the Harbour.—It 
was now, for the first time, that they began to taste the 
real restraints and privations of a siege.! Down to this 
moment, their communication with the Anapus and the 
country beyond, as well as with all sides of the Great Heras, 
Harbour, had been open and unimpeded ; whereas now, the siege. 
the arrival of the Athenian ficet and the change of posi of the 
Athenian army, had cut them off from both,’ so that little or no 
fresh supplies of provision could reach them except at the hazard 
of capture from the hostile ships. On the side of Thapsus, where 
the northern cliff of Epipole affords only two or three practicable 
passages of ascent, they had before been blocked up by the 
Athenian army and fleet ; and a portion of the fleet seems still to 
have been left at Thapsus. Nothing now remained open, except a 
portion, especially the northern portion, of the slope of Epipole. 
Of this. outlet the besieged, especially their numerous cavalry, 
doubtless availed themselves, for the purpose of excursions and of 
bringing in supplies. But it was both longer and more circuitous 
for such purposes than the plain near the Great Harbour and the 
Ifclérine road: moreover, it had to pass by the high and narrow 
pass of Eury4lus, and might thus be rendered unavailable to the 
besieged, whenever Nikias thought fit to occupy and fortify that 
position, Unfortunately for himself and his army, he omitted this 
easy, but capital precaution, even at the moment when he must 
have known Gylippus to be approaching. 

In regard to the works actually undertaken, the order followed 
by Nikias and Lamachus can be satisfactorily explained. order of 
Having established their fortified post on the centre of jh posse 
the slope of Epipol, they were in condition to combat (Orci 
opposition and attack any counter-wall on whichever side priies*? 
the enemy might erect it. Commencing in the first place Atenlane 
the execution of the northern portion of the blockading line, they 
soon desist from this, and turn their attention to the southern. 
portion, because it was here that the Syracusans constructed their 


The Syra- 
cusans offer 
no farthe ‘ 
obstructio 
—despond:- 
ency at 
Syracuse— 


1 Thucyd. vi. 103. ofa δὲ εἰκὸς ἂν- 
θρώπων ἀπορούντων καὶ μᾶλλον ἣ πρὶν 
πολιορκουμένων, &e. 

® Diodorus however is wrong in stating 
(xiii. 7) that the Athenians occupied the 
temple of Zeus Olympius and the Po- 
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lichné or hamlet surrounding it, on the 
right bank of the Anapus. These posta 
remained always occupied by the Syra- 
cusans, throughout the whole war (Thu- 
cyd, vii. 4, 37). 
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two first counter-works. In attacking the second counter-work of 
the Syracusans, across the’ marsh to the Anapus, they chose a 
suitable moment for bringing the main fleet round from ‘Thapsus 
into the Great Harbour, with a view to its codperation. After 
clearing the lower ground, they probably deemed it advisable, 
in order to establish a safe and easy communication with their 
fleet, that the double wall across the marsh, from Epipole to the 
Harbour, should stand next for execution ; for which there was this 
farther rgason—that they thereby blocked up the most convenient 
exit and @annel of supply for Syracuse. There are thus plausible 
reasons assignable why the northern portion of the line of blockade, 
from the Athenian camp on Epipol to the sea at Trogilus, was 
left to the last, and was found open—at least the greater part of it 
—by Gylippus. 

While the Syracusans thus began to despair of their situation, 
Triumphant the prospects of the Athenians were better than ever ; 
the Athent- promising certain and not very distant triumph. The 


potion” —‘Teports circulating through the neighbouring cities all 


Sikceana ‘represented them as in the full tide of success, so that 


Gackst many Sikel tribes, hitherto wavering, came in to tender 
favour them. their alliance, while three armed pentekonters also 
arrived from the Tyrrhenian coast. Moreover abundant supplies 
were furnished from the Italian Greeks generally. Nikias, now 
sole commander since the death of Lamachus, had even the glory 
of receiving and discussing proposals from Syracuse for capitulation 
—a necessity which was openly and abundantly canvassed within 
the city itself. ‘The ill-success of Hermokratés and his colleagues 
had caused them to be recently displaced from their functions 
as generals,—to which Ilerakleidés, Euklés, and Tellias were 
appointed. But this change did not inspire the Syracusans with 
confidence to hazard a fresh battle, while the temper of the city, 
during such period of forced inaction, was melancholy in the 
extreme. ‘Though several propositions for surrender, perhaps 
unofficial, yet seemingly sincere, were made to Nikias, nothing 
definitive could be agreed upon as to the terms Had the 
Syracusan government been oligarchical, the present distress would 
have exhibited a large body of malcontents upon whom he could 
have worked with advantage; but the democratical character 
of the government maintained union at home in this trying 
emergency.” ᾿ 


1 Thucyd. vii 108, πολλὰ ἐλέγετο | πόλιν. 
πρός τε ἐκεῖνον καὶ πλείω ἔτι κατὰ rhy| 2 Thuoyd, vii. 55. 
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We must take particular note of these propositions in order 
to understand the conduct of Nikias during the present conduct of 


critical interval. He had been from the beginning in OMS3h 


secret correspondence with a party in Syracuse ;' who, jedi cr 
though neither numerous nor powerful in themselves, °¥'™*- 
were now doubtless both more active and more influential than 
ever they had been before. From them he received constant and 
not unreasonable assurances that the city was on the point of 
surrendering and could not possibly hold out. And as the tone of 
opinion without, as well as within, conspired to rais® Such an 
impression in his mind, so he suffered himself to be betrayed inte a 
fatal languor and security as to the farther prosecution of the 
besieging operations. The injurious consequences of the death of 
Lamachus now became evident. T'rom the time of the conndence 
departure from Katana down to the battle in which that (aytitive 
gallant officer perished (a period seemingly of about ἰδ ο οΐ 
three months, from about March to June 414 B.c.), the ὅπ. 
operations of the siege had been conducted with great vigour 
as well as unremitting perseverance; while the building-work, 
especially, had been so rapidly executed as to fill the Syracusans 
with amazement. But so soon as Nikias is left sole commander, 
this vigorous march disappears and is exchanged for slackness and 
apathy. ‘The wall across the low ground near the harbour might 
have been expected to proceed more rapidly, because the Athenian 
position generally was much stronger—the chance of opposition 
from the Syracusans was much lessened—and the fleet had been 
brought into the Great Harbour to codperate. Yet in fact it 
seems to have proceeded more slowly: Nikias builds it at first as a 
double wall, though it would have been practicable to complete the 
whole line of blockade with a single wall before the arrival of 
Gylippus, and afterwards, if necessary, to have doubled it either 
wholly or partially; instead of employing so much time in 
completing this one portion, that Gylippus arrived before it was 
finished, scarcely less than two months after the death of Lama- 
chus. Both the besiegers and their commander now seem to 
consider success as certain, without any chance of effective inter- 
ruption from within—still less from without; so that they may take 
their time over the work, without caring whether the ultimate con- 
summation comes a month sooner or later. 

Though such was the present temper of the Athenian troops, 


' Thucyd. vii, 49-86. 
« ᾳ ὦ “ 
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Nikias could doubtless have spurred them on and accelerated the 
operations, had he himself been convinced of the necessity of doing 
so. Hitherto, we have seen him always overrating the gloomy 
contingencies of the future, and disposed to calculate as if the 
worst was to happen which possibly could happen. But a great 
part, of what passes for caution in his character, was in fact 
backwardness and inertia of temperament, aggravated by the 
melancholy addition of a painful internal complaint. If he wasted 
in indolence the first six months after his arrival in Sicily, and 
turned to inadequate account the present two months of triumphant 
position before Syracuse—both these mistakes arose from the same 
cause; from reluctance to act except under the pressure and 
stimulus of some obvious necessity. Accordingly he was always 
behindhand with events: but when necessity became terrible, so as 
to subdue the energies of other men—then did he come forward 
and display unwonted vigour, ‘as we shall see in the following 
chapter. But now, relieved from all urgency of apparent danger, 
and misled by the delusive hopes held out through his correspond- 
ence in the town, combined with the atmosphere of success which. 
exhilarated his own armament—Nikias fancied the surrender of 
Syracuse inevitable, and became, for one brief moment preceding 
his calamitous end, not merely sanguine, but even careless and pre- 
sumptuous in the extreme. Nothing short of this presumption 
could have let in his destroying enemy Gylippus.! 

That officer—named by the Lacedemonians commander in 
Apron Sicily, at the winter meeting@which Alkibiadés had 
rhea addressed at Sparta—had employed himself in getting 
me, together forces for the purpose of the expedition. But 
Syracuse. the Lacedemonians, though so far stimulated by the 
representations of the Athenian exile as to promise aid, were not 
forward to perform the promise.” Even the Corinthians, decidedly 
the most hearty of all in behalf of Syracuse, were yet so tardy, that 
in the month of Junc, Gylippus was still at Leukas, with his 
armament not quite ready to sail. ‘To embark in a squadron for 
Sicily against the numerous and excellent Athenian fleet, now 
acting there, was a service not tempting to any one, and dénianding 
both personal daring and devotion. Moreover every vessel: from 
Sicily, between March and June 414 3.c, brought ‘intelligence 
of progressive success on the part of Nikias and Lamachus~thus 
rendering the prospects of Corinthian auxitiarigs’ atill more 
discouraging, yee 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 
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At length, in the month of June, arrived the news of that defeat 
of the Syracusans wherein Lamachus was slain, and of its Progress of 
important consequences in forwarding the operations of mpc t iat 
the besiegers. Great as those consequences were, they report © 
were still farther exaggerated by report. It was confidently 
affirmed, by messenger after messenger, that the wall of circum- 
vallation had been completed, and that Syracuse was now invested 
on all sides. Both Gylippus and the Corinthians were so far 
misled as to believe this to be the fact, and despaired, in conse- 
quence, of being able to render any effective aid against the 
Athenians in Sicily. But as there still remained hopes of being 
able to preserve the Greck cities in Italy, Gylippus thought 
it important to pass over thither at once with his own little 
squadron of four sail—two Lacedamonians and two Corinthians— 
and the Corinthian captain Pythén; leaving the Corinthian main 
squadron to follow as soon ag it was ready, Intending then to act 
only in Italy, Gylippus did not fear falling in with the Athenian 
fleet. He first sailed to Tarentum, friendly and warm in his 
cause. From hence he undertook a visit to Thurii, where his 
father Kleandridas, exiled from Sparta, had formerly resided 
as citizen. After trying to profit by this opening for the purpose 
of gaining the Thurians, and finding nothing but refusal, he 
passed on farther southward, until he came opposite to the 
Terinezan Gulf, near the south-eastern cape of Italy. Here a 
violent gust of wind off the land overtook him, exposed his vessels 
to the greatest danger@ftand drove him out to sea, until at length, 
standing in a northerly direction, he was fortunate enough to find 
shelter again at Tarentum.? But such was the damage which his 


1 Thucyd. vi. 104, ὡς αὐτοῖς al ἀγγέ- 
Ata ἐφοίτων δειναὶ καὶ πᾶσαι ἐπὶ τὸ 
αὐτὸ ἐψευσμέναι, ὧς ἤδη παντελῶς ἀπο- 
τετειχισμέναι al Συράκουσαί εἶσι, τῆς μὲν 
Σικελία; οὐκέτι ἐλπίδα οὐδεμίαν εἶχεν ὁ 
Γύλιππος, τὴν δὲ ᾿Ιταλίαν βουλόμενος 
περιποιῆσαι, &e. Compare Plutarch, 

ikias, ο. 18, 

It will be seen from Thucydidés, that 
Gylippus heard this news while he was 
yet at.Lieykas, ® 

3 Thiicyd,.vi. 104. “Apas (TdAurms) 
ΤΉΝΕ ΤῊ Ἰταλίαν καὶ ἁρπασθεὶς ὑπ᾽ 
ἀνέμου Kaya* τὸν "Τεριϑαῖον κόλπον, ὃς 
"ἐκπνεῖ ταύτη μέγας, κατὰ Βορέαν ἑστη- 
kos ἀποφέρεχᾳι ἐς τὸ πέλαγος, καὶ πάλιν 
χειμασϑεὶν ἐς τὰ «μάλαστα Τάραντι προσ- 
μίσγε. ES 

Though all the commentators here 
construe the worda kara Βορέαν ἑστηκὼς 


as if they agreed with $s or ἄνεμος, I 
cannot but think that these words 
really agree with Γύλιππος, Gylippus 
is overtaken by this violent off-shore 
wind while he is sailing southward 
along the eastern shore of what is now 
called Calabria Ultra: ‘‘setting his 
ship towards the north or standing to 
the north (to use the English nautical 
phrase), he is carried out to sea, from 
whence after great difficulties he again 
gets into Tarentum.” If Gylippus was 
carried out to sea when in this position, 
and trying to get to Tarentum, he 
would naturally lay his course north- 
ward. What is meant by the words 
κατὰ Βορέαν ἑστηκὼς, a8 applied to the 
wind, I confess I do not understand ; 
nor do the critics throw much light 
upon it, Whenever a point of the com- 
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ships. had sustained, that he was forced.to remain here while they 
were hauled ashore and refitted.! 

So untoward a delay threatened to intercept altogether his 


Approach of farther progress. For the Thurians had sent intimation 
Gylippus 15 


made known Of his visit, as well as of the number of his vessels, to 
Falter \Nikias at Syracuse; treating with contempt the idea of 
Bivfarther four triremes coming to attack the powerful Athenian 
Nikusae. flect. In the present sanguine phase of his character, 
spices bm, Nikias sympathised with the flattering tenor of the mes- 
him to come sage and overlooked the gravity of the fact announced. 
He lauds at Efe despised Gylippus as a mere privateer, nor would he 
Sicily, 


even take the precaution of sending four ships from his 
numerous fleet to watch and intercept the new-comer. Accordingly 
Gylippus, after having refitted his ships at Tarentum, advanced 
southward along the coast without opposition to the Epizephyrian 
Lokri. Here he first learnt, to his great satisfaction, that Syra- 
cuse was not yet so completely blockaded, but that an army might 
still reach and relieve it from the interior, entering it by the 
Euryalus and the heights of Epipole. Having deliberated 
whether he should take the chance of running his ships into the 
harbour of Syracuse, despite the watch of the Athenian fleet-—or 
whethét he should sail through the strait of Messina to Himera at 
the north of Sicily, and from thence levy an army to cross the 
island and relieve Syracuse by land—he resolved on the latter 
course, and passed forthwith through the strait, which he found 
altogether unguarded, After touching δι at Rhegium and at 
Messéné, he arrived safely at Himera. Even at Rhegium, there 
was no Athenian naval force; though Nikias had indeed sent 
thither four Athenian triremes, after he had been apprised that 
Gylippus had reached Lokri—rather from excess of precaution, 
than because he thought it necessary. But this Athenian squadron 
reached Rhegium too late: Gylippus had already passed the 


pass is mentioned in conjunction with 


wanted to The mention of the 
any wind, it always seems to mean the 


Terinean Gulf is certainly embarrassing. 


oint from whence the wind blows. 

ow, that κατὰ Βορέαν ἑστηκὼς means 
“ἐᾷ wind which blows steadily from the 
north,” as the commentators affirm— 
1 cannot believe without better an- 
thority than they produce. Moreover 
Gylippus could never have laid his 
course for Tarentum if there had been 
a strong wind in this direction; while 
such a wind would have forwarded him 
to Lokri, the very place whither he 


If the words are right (which perhaps 
may be doubted), the explanation of 
Dr, Arnold in hia note seeme the best 
which can be offered. Perhaps indeed 
—for though improbable, this is not 
wholly impossible — Thucydidés may 
himself have committed a geographical 
inadvertence, in supposing the Teri- 
nwan Gulf to be+on the east side of 
Calabria. See Appendix to this volume. 
1 Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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strait, and fortune, smiting his enemy with blindness, landed him 
unopposed on the fatal soil of Sicily. 4 

The blindness of Nikias wuld indeed appear unaccountable, 
were it not that we shall have worse yet to recount. To pingness 
appreciate his misjudgment fully—and to be sensible that Suwe 
we are not making him responsible for results which could jiitso" 
not haye been foreseen—we have only to turn back to SY!Ppus. 
what had been said six months before by the exile Alkibiadés 
at Sparta :—‘ Send forthwith an army to Sicily (he exhorted the 
Lacedsemonians)—but send at the same time, what will be yet more 
valuable than an army—a Spartan to take the supreme command.” 
It was in fulfilment of such recommendation, the wisdom of which 
will abundantly appear, that Gylippus had been appointed. And 
had he even reac Syracuse alone in a fishing-boat, the effect of 
his presence, carrying the great name of Sparta with full assurance 
of Spartan intervention to come, not to mention his great personal 
ability—would have sufficed to give new life to the besieged. Yet 
Nikias—having, through a lucky accident, timely notice of his 
pproach, when a squadron of four ships would have prevented his 
reaching the island—disdains even this most easy precaution, and 
neglects him as a freebooter of no significance. Such neglect too 
is the more surprising, since the well-known philo-Laconian 
tendencies of Nikias would have led us to expect, that he would 
overvalue, rather than undervalue, the imposing ascendency of the 
Spartan name. 

Gylippus, on arriviffy at Himera as commander named by 
Sparta and announcing himself as forerunner of Pelopon- gyiiypus 
nesian reinforcements, met with a hearty welcome. The Sno sn 
Himereans agreed to aid him with a body of hoplites, ‘irves sicily 
and to furnish panoplies for the seamen in his vessels, fm ti 
On sending to Selinus, Gela, and some of the Sikel Syrsue. 
tribes in the interior, he received equally favourable assurances ; 
so that he was enabled in no very long time to get together a 
respectable force. ‘The interest of Athens among the Sikels had 
been recently weakened by the death of one of her most active 
partisans, the Sikel prince Archonidés—a circumstance which both 
enabled Gylippus to obtain more of their aid, and facilitated 
his march across the island. He was enabled to undertake this 
inland march from Himera to Syracuse, at the head of 700 
hoplites from his own vessels, seamen and epibate taken together 
1000 hoplites and light troops, with 100 horse, from Iimera— 
some horse and light troops from Selinus and Gela—and 1000 
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Sikels.! ‘With these forces, some of wHbm joined him on the march, 
Heine Eurydlus ang the heights of Epipole above Syracuse— 
assaulting and capturing the Sikef fort of lete in his way, but 
withopt experiencing any other opposition. 

» His arrival was all but too late—and might have been actually 
The Corinth too late, had not the Corinthian admiral Gongylus got to 
Machen em? Syracuse a little before him. The Corinthian deet of 
Griippus, tWelve triremes, under Erasinidés—having started from 
jot in time Leukas later than Gylippus, but as soon as it was ready 
the town = —was now on its way to Syracuse. But Gongylus had 


ithe been detained at Leukas by some accident, so that he did 
not depart until after all the rest. Yet he reached Syracuse the 
soonest; probably striking a straighter course across the sea, and 
favoured by weather. He got safely into the Mirbour of Syracuse, 
escaping the Athenian guardships ; whose watch doubtless partook 
of the general negligence of the besieging operations.’ 

The arrival of Gongylus at that moment was an accident of 
unspeakable moment—and was in fact nothing less than the 
salvation of the city. Among all the causes of despair in they 
Syracusan mind, there was none more powerful than the circum- 
stance, that they had not as yet heard of any relief approaching, 
or of any active intervention in their favour, from Peloponnesus. 
Their discouragement increasing from day to day, and the inter- 
change of propositions with Nikias becoming more frequent, 
matters had at last so ripened that a public assembly was just 
about to be held to sanction a definitive capitulation.’ It was 
at this critical juncture that Gongylus arrived, apparently a little 
before Gylippus reached Himera. Ie was the first to announce 
that both the Corinthian fleet, and a Spartan commander, were 
now actually on their voyage, and might be expected immediately 
—ihtelligence which filled the Syracusans with enthusiasm and with 
renewed courage. They instantly threw aside all idea of capitula- 
tion, and resolved to hold out to the last. 

It was not long before they received intimation that Gylippus 
ΠΝ had reached Himera (which Gongylus at his arrival 
wowieviead cOUld:not know) and was raising an army to march across 
ἔτ ριον, for their relief. After the interval necessary for his pre- 
unoppoved. parations and for his march (probably not less than 
between a fortnight and three weeks), they learnt that he was 
approaching Syracuse by the way of Eurydlus and Epipole. He 


1 Thucyd. vii. 1. 8 Thucyd. vi. 103; vii, 2, Plutarch, 
3 Thucyd. vii. 2-7. Nikias, c. 19. 
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᾿ 
was presently seen coming, having ascended Eprpole by Euryalus ; 
the same way by which the Athenians ged come, from Katana 
in the spring, when they comméficed the siége. As he*descendédl 
the slope of Epipole, the whole Syracusan force went out in a_body 
to hail his arrival and accompany him into the city.' * 
Few incidents throughout the whole siege of Syracuse appear so’ 
‘unaccountable as the fact, that the proceedings and Unaccount. 
march of Gylippus, from his landing at Himera to the of Nikise 
moment of his entering the town, were accomplished without the 
smallest resistance on the part of Nikias After this instant the 
besiegers pass from incontestable superiority in the field, and 
apparent certainty of prospective capture of the city—to a state of 
inferiority, not only excluding all hope, of capture, but even sinking 
step by step into aWSolute ruin. Yet Nikias had remained with his 
eyes shut and his hands tied; not making the least effort to 
obstruct so fatal a consummation. After having despised Gylippus 
in his voyage along the coast of Italy as a freebooter with four 
ships, he now despises him not less at the head of an army 
gnarching from Himera. If he was taken unawares, as he really 
appears to have been,? the fault was altogether his own, and the 
ignorance such as we must almost call voluntary. For the 
approach of Gylippus must have been well-known to him before- 
hand. - He must have learnt from the four ships which he sent to 
Rhegium, that Gylippus had already touched thither in passing 
through the strait, on his way to Himera. He must therefore have 
been well-aware, that the purpose was to attempt the relief of 
Syracuse by an army from the interior; and his correspondence 
among the Sikel tribes must have placed him in cognizance of the 
equipment going on at Himera. Moreover, when we recollect that 
Gylippus reached that place without either troops or arms—that he 
had to obtain forces not merely from’ Himera, but also fr8tn 
Selinus and Gela,—as well as to sound the Sikel towns, not all of 
them friendly ;—lastly, that he had to march all across the island, 
partly through hostile territory—it is impossible to allow less 
interval than a fortnight, or three weeks, between his landing 
at Himera and his arrival at Epipole. Farther, Nikias must have 
learnt, through his intelligence in the interior of Syracuse, the 
important revolution which had taken place in Syracusan opinion 
through the arrival of Gongylus, even before the landing of 
Gylippus in Sicily was known. He was apprised, from that 


' Thuoyd. vii. 2. αἰφνιδίως τοῦ re Γυλίππου καὶ τῶν 
3. Τμυογά, vii. 3, Οἱ δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, | Σνοακοσίων σφίσιν ἐπιόντων, &e. 
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moment, that he had to take measures, not only against renewed 
obstinate hostility. withip the town, but against a fresh invading 
enemy without. Lastly, that enethy had first to march all across 
Sicily, during which march he might have been embarrassed and 
erh&ps defeated ;' and could then approach Syracuse only by one 
road; over the high ground of Euryalus in the Athenian rear— 
through passes few in number, easy to defend, by which Nikias’ 
had himself first approached, and through which he had only got 
by a well-laid plan of surprise. Yet Nikias leaves these passes 
unoceupied and undefended ; he takes not a single new precaution ; 
the relieving army enters Syracuse as it were over a broad and 
free plain. 

If we are amazed at the insolent carelessness, with which Nikias 
disdained the commonest precautions for repetling the foreknown 
approach, by sea, of an enemy formidable even single-handed— 
what are we to say of that unaccountable blindness which led him 
to neglect the same enemy when coming at the head of a relieving 
army, and to omit the most obvious means of defence in a crisis 
upon which his future fate turned? Homer.would have designated 
such neglect as a temporary delirium inflicted by the fearful 
inspiration of Até: the historian has no such explanatory name to 
give—and can only note it as a sad and suitable prelude to the 
calamities too nearly at hand. . 

At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxiliary was thus 
Vigorous and allowed to march quietly into Syracuse, the Athenian 
aggressive § =~ double wall of circumvallation between the southern cliff 
palletes of Epipole and the Great Harbour, eight stadia long, 
on arriving. was all but completed: a few yards only of the end close 
to the harbour were wanting. But Gylippus cared not to interrupt 
its completion. He aimed at higher objects, and he knew (what 
Ntkias unhappily never felt and never lived to learn) the immense 
advantage of turning to active account that first impression, and 
full tide of confidence, which his arrival had just infused into the 
Syracusans. Hardly had he accomplished his junction with them, 
wher he marshalled the united force in order of battle, and marched 
up to the lines of the Athenians. Amazed as they were, and 
struck dumb by his unexpected arrival, they too formed in battle 
order, and awaited his approach. His first proceeding marked 


' Compare an incident in the ensuing to raise opposition to the march of a 
year, Thucyd, vii. 32, The Athenians, corps coming from the interior to the 
at a moment when they had become help of Syracuse. This anxiliary corps 
much weaker than they were now, had was defeated and nearly destroyed in its 
influence enough among the Sikel tribes march. = 
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‘how much the odds of the game were changed. He sent a herald 
to tender to them a five days’ armistice, on cqpdition that they 
should collect their effects and withdraw from the island. Nikias 
disdained to return any reply to this insulting proposal; but his 
conduct showed how much Ae felt, as well as Gylippus, that the 
tide was now turned. For when the Spartan commander, per- 
ceiving now for the first time the disorderly trim of his Syracusan 
hoplites, thought fit to retreat into more open ground farther 
removed from the walls, probably in order that he might have a 
better field for his cavalry—Nikias declined to follow him, and 
remained in position close to his own fortifications.! This was 
tantamount to a confession of inferiority in the field. It was a 
virtual abandonment of the capture of Syracuse—a tacit admission 
that the Athenians could hope for nothing better in the end, than 
the humiliating offer which the herald had just made to them. So 
it seems to have been felt by both parties; for from this time 
forward, the Syracusans become and continue aggressors, the 
Athenians remaining always on the defensive, except for one brief 
instant after the arrival of Demosthenés. 

After drawing off his troops and keeping them encamped for 
that night on the Temenite cliff (seemingly within the gytippue 
added fortified enclosure of Syracuse), Gylippus brought SurpyBes and 


captures the 
them out again the next morning, and marshalled them Alenian 
in front of the Athenian lines, aa if about to attack. But !>dalem. 
while the attention of the Athenians was thus engaged, he sent a 
detachment to surprise the fort of Labdalum, which was not within 
view of their lines. The enterprise was cot&pletely successful. 
The fort was taken, and the garrison put to the sword; while the 
Syracusans gained another unexpected advantage during the day, 
by the capture of one of the Athenian triremes which was watching 
their harbour. Gylippus pursued his successes actively, by immic- 
diately beginning the construction of a fresh counter-wall, from the 
outer city-wall in a north-westerly direction aslant up the slope of 
Epipole; so as to traverse the intended line of the Athenian 
circumvallation on the north side of their Circle, and He begins 


the cun- 


render blockade ympossible” He availed himself, for struction 


this purpose, of stones laid by the Athenians for their counter. | 
own circumvallation, at the same time alarming them by north sido 
threatening attack upon their lower wall (between the vian circle. 


1 Thucyd. vii. 3. wall will be seen in Plan IL, marked by 
3 Thucyd. vii. 4. The probable di- the letters 8, T, U. 
rection of this third Syracusan counter- 
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southern cliff of Epipole and the Great Harbour)—which was now 
just finished, so as to leave their troops disposable for action on 
the higher ground. Against one part of the wall, which seemed 
weaker than the rest, he attempted a nocturnal surprise, but finding 
the Athenians in vigilant guard without, he was forced to retire. 
This part of the wall was now heightened, and the Athenians 
took charge of it themselves, distributing their allies along the 
remainder.' 

These attacks however appear to have been chiefly intended as 
Nikies fort diversions, in order to hinder the enemy from obstructing 
Plemmyrium. the completion of the counter-wall. Now was the time 
for Nikias to adopt vigorous aggressive measures both against this 
wall and against the Syracusans in the ,field—unless he chose 
to relinquish all hope of ever being able to beleaguer Syracuse. 
And indeed he seems actually to have relinquished such hope, even 
thus early after he had seemed certain master of the city. For he 
now undertook a measure altogether new; highly important in 
itself, but indicating an altered scheme of policy. He resolved to 
fortify Cape Plemmyrium—the rocky promontory which forms “one 
extremity of the narrow entrance of the Great Harbour, imme- 
diately south of the point of Ortygia—and to make it a secure 
maifi'station for the fleet and stores. The fleet had been hitherto 
stationed in close neighbourhood of the land-force, in a fortified 
position at the extremity of the double blockading wall between 
the southern cliff of Epipola and the Great Harbour. From such 
a station in the interior of the harbour, it was difficult for the 
Athenian trireme# to perform the duties incumbent on them—of 
watching the two ports of Syracuse (one on each side of the isthmus 
which joins Ortygia to the mainland) so as to prevent any exit of 
ships from within, or ingress of ships from without—and of 
ensuring the unobstructed admission by sea of supplies for their 
own army. For both these purposes, the station of Plemmyrium 
was far more convenient; and Nikias now saw that henceforward 
his operations would be for the most part maritime. Without 
confessing it openly, he thus practically acknowledged that the 
superiority of land-force had passed to the side of his opponents, 
and that a successful prosecution of the blockade had become 
impossible." 

Three forts, one of considerable size and two subsidiary, were 
erected on the sea-board of Cape Plemmyrium, which became the 
station for trireqes as well as for ships of burthen, Though the 


' Thucyd. vii. 4. 3 Thuoyd. vii. 4. 
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situation was found convenient for all naval operations, it entailed 
also serious disadvantages ; being destitute of any spring Inconvent- 
‘ ences of 
of water, such as the memorable fountain of Arethusa on Plemmyriim 
ΕΣ 4 Φ . as 
the opposite island of Ortygia. So that for supplies of station— 


mischief 


water, and of wood also, the crews of the ships had to whichen 


sues to the 


range a considerable distance, exposed to surprise from Athenian 
the numerous Syracusan cavalry placed in garrison at poker 
the temple of Zeus Olympius. Day after day, losses were sus- 
tained in this manner, besides the ncreased facilities given for 
desertion, which soon fatally diminished the efficiency of each ship’s 
crew. As the Athenian hopes of success now declined, both the 
slaves, and the numerous foreigners who served in their navy, 
became disposed to stgal away. And though the ships of war, 
down to this time, had been scaréely at all engaged in actual 
warfare, yet they had been for many months continually at sea and 
on the watch, without any opportunity of hauling ashore to refit. 
Hence the naval force, now about to be called into action as the 
chief hope of the Athenians, was found lamentably degenerated 
froff that ostentatious perfection in which it had set sail fifteen 
months before, from the harbour of Peireus. 

The erection of the new forts at Plemmyrium, while by with- 
drawing the Athenian forces it left Gylippus unopposed operations of 
in the prosecution of his counter-wall, at the same time (¥'ippus ἴῃ 
emboldened him by the manifest decline of hope which it 1's defeat. 
implied. Day after day he brought out his Syracusans in battle- 
array, planting them near the Athenian lines; but the Athenians 
showed no disposition to attack. At length he took advantage of 
what he thought a favourable opportunity to make the attack 
himself; but the ground was so hemmed in by various walls—the 
Athenian fortified lineg om one side, the Syracusan front or 
Temenitic fortification on another, and the counter-wall now in 
course of construetion on a third—that his cavalry and darters had 
no space to act. Accordingly, the Syracusan hoplites, having to 
fight without these auxiliaries, were beaten and driven back with 
loss, the Corinthian Gongylus being among the slain.’ On the 
next day, Gylippue had the prudence to take the blame of this 
defeat upon himself. It was a consequence of his own mistake, (he 
publicly confessed) in having made choice of a confined space 
wherein neither cavalry nor darters could avail. He would 
presently give them another opportunity, in a fairer field, and he 
exhorted them to show their inbred superiority as Dorians and 


1 Thucyd. vil. 5; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 19. 
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Peloponnesians, by chasing these Tonians with their rabble of 
islanders out of Sicily. Accordingly, after no long time, he again 
brought them up in order of battle; taking care, however, to 
keep in the open space, beyond the extremity of the walls and 
fortifications. " 

On this occasion, Nikias did not decline the combat, but 
meaeceve marched out into the open space to meet him. He 
ome probably felt encouraged by the* result of the recent 
βαρ. action; but there was a farther and more pressing motive, 


Within thelr 
lines, The "The counter-wall of intersection, which the Syracusans 


Syracusan 


counter-wall were constructing, was on the point of cutting the Athe- 
is carried on 


60 far ast? man line of circumvallation—so that it was essential for 
cu ὃ 


Athenion ΝΊΚΙΑΒ to attack without delay, upless he formally abne- 
blockade. gated all farther hope of successful siege. Nor could the 
army endure, in spite of altered fortune, irrevocably to shut 
themselves out from such hope, without one struggle more. Both 
armies were therefore ranged in battle order on the open space 
beyond the walls, higher up the slope of Epipole; Gylippus 
placing his cavalry and darters to the right of his line, on*the 
highest and most open ground. In the midst of the action. 
between the hoplites on both sides, these troops on the right 
charged the left flank of the Athenians with such vigour, that they 
completely broke it. The whole Athenian army underwent a 
thorough defeat, and only found shelter within its fortified lines, 
And in the courge of the very next night, the Syracusan counter- 
wall was pushed so far as to traverse and get beyond the pro- 
jected line of Athenian blockade, reaching presently as far as the 
edge of the northern cliff: so that Syracuse was now safe, unless 
the enemy should not only recover their superiority in the field, 
"but also become strong enough to®stogm and carry the new- 
built wall. 

Farther defence was also obtained by the safe arrival of the 
Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Leukadian fleet of twelve triremes 
under Erasinidés, which Nikias had vainly endeavoured to intercept, 
He had sent twenty sail to the southern coast of Italy ; but the 
new-comers were fortunate enough to escape them. | 

Erasinidés and his division lent their hands to the execution of a 
work which completed the scheme of defence for the city. Gylippus 
took the precaution of constructing a fort or redoubt on the high 
ground of Epipole, so as to command the approach to Syracuse 
from the high ground of Euryalus; a step which Hermokratés had 


' Thucyd. vii. 5, 6. 
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not thought of until too late, and which Nikias had “hever thought 
of at all, during his period of triumph and mastery. He Farther'ae# 


. . ὃ fences pro- 

erected a new fort! ona suitable point of the high ground, vided by 
. . e ( ry 

backed by three fortified positions or encampments at jlnig te 
e . e . igh t 

proper distances in the rear of it, intended for bodies of Fpipue 


μ Π . itt th 
of troops to support the advanced post in case it was city-wall 


attacked. A continuous wall was then carried from this advanced 
post down the slope of Epipol, so as, to reach and join the 
counter-wall recently constructed ;- whereby this counter-wall, 
already traversing and cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation, 
became in fact prflonged up the whole slope of Epipole, and 
barred all direct access from the Athenians in their existing lines 
up to the summit of that eminence, as well as up to the northern 
cliff. The Syracusans had now one continuous and uninterrupted 
line of defence ; a long single wall, resting at one extremity on the 
new-built fort upon the high ground of Epipole—at the other 
extremity, upon the city-wall. This wall was only single; but it 
was defended along its whole length by the permanent detachments 
occfipying the three several fortified positions or encampments just 
mentioned. One of these positions was occupied by native Syra- 
cusans; a second by Sicilian Greeks; a third by other allies. 
Such was the improved and systematic scheme of defence Which 
the genius of Gylippus first projected, and which he brought 
to execution at the present mgment:* a scheme, the full value of 
which will be appreciated when we come to describe the proceedings 
of the second Athenian armament under Demosthenés. 

Not content with having placed the Syracusans out of the reach 
of danger, Gylippus took advantage of their renewed confidence to 
infuse into them projects of retaliation against the enemy who had 
brought them so near tg ruin. They began to equip their ships in — 


‘41 This new upper fort is marked on | The explanation which I here give does 
Plan II, by the letter V, The three | not (80 far as I know) coincide with 
fortified encampments are marked XXX. | any of them; yet I venture to think 

Ὁ Thucyd. vii. 7. Mera δὲ τοῦτο, af | that it is the most plausible, and the 
Te τῶν Κορινθίων νῆες καὶ ᾿Αμπρακιωτῶν | only one satisfactory. Compare the 
καὶ Λευκαδίων ἐσέπλευσαν αἱ ὑπόλοιποι | Memoir of Dr. Arnold on his Map of 
δώδεκα (ἦρχε δὲ αὐτῶν Epacivises Koply- | Syracuse (Arn. Thue. vol. iil. p. 273), 
Gos), καὶ ξυνετείχισαν τὸ λοιπὸν] and the notes of Poppo and Giller. 
τοῖς Συρακουσίοις μέχρι τοῦ Dr. Arnold is indeed so little satisfied 
ἐγκαρσίουν τείχους. The new| with any explanation which had sug- 
wall of junction thus constructed ig | geated itself to him, that he thinks 
marked on Plan II. by the letters | some words must have dropped out, 

» W, 2. The reader will find a defence of my 
These words of Thucydidés are very ; views in the Appendix annexed to the 
obscure, and have been explained by | Plan of Syracuse in this volume, ΄ 
different commentators in different ways. 
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the harbour, nd to put their seamen under training, in ‘hopes of 
cahadence qualifying themselves to contend with the Athenians even 
οἱ rnee® on their own element; while Gylippus himself quitted 
Syrecusans the city to visit the various cities of the island, and to 
ovapuns, get together farther reinforcements, naval as well as 
Athenfans, | military. And as it was foreseen that Nikias on his 
ae, part would probably demand aid from Athens—en- 
voys, Syracusan as well as Corinthian, were despatched to 
Peloponnesus, to urge the necessity of forwarding additional troops 
—even in merchant-vessels, if no triremes could be spared to 
convey them.’ Should no reinforcements seach the Athenian 
camp, the Syracusans well knew that its efficiency must diminish 
by every month’s delay, while their own strength, in spite of heavy 
cost and effort, was growing with their increased prospects of 
success. 
If such double conviction was present to sustain the ardour of 
Discourage- the Syracusans, it was not less painfully felt amidst the 
ment of : . : δ 
Niki Athenian camp, now blocked up like a besieged city, and 
Athenians, enjoying no free movement except through their ships and 
their command of the sea. Nikias saw that if Gylippus should 
return with any considerable additional force, even the attack upon’ 
him “by land would become too powerful to resist—besides the 
increasing disorganization of his fleet. He became fully convinced 
that to remain as they were was ὼ τ ruin. As all possibility 
of prosecuting the siege of Syracuse Successfully was now at an end, 
a sound judgment would have dictated that his position in the 
harbour had become useless as well as dangerous, and that the 
sooner it was evacuated the better. Probably Demosthenés would 
have acted thus, under similar circumstances; but such foresight 
» and resolution were not in the character of Nikias—who was afraid 
moreover of the blame which it would D¥ing down upon him at 
home, if not from his own army. Not venturing to quit his 
position without orders from Athens, he determined to send home 
thither an undisguised account of his critical position, and to solicit 
either reinforcements or instructions to return. 
It was now indeed the end of September (a,c. 414), so that he 
Nikias could not hope even for an answer before midwinter, nor 


sends home 


adespatch for reinforcements (if such were to be sent) until .the 


ns, . ὁ 
solidting” ensuing spring was far advanced. Nevertheless he 
Tesniorees ν᾽ . . ee 
mente, determined to encounter this risk, and to trust to vigilant 


precautions for safety during the interval—precautions which, as 
1 Thueyd, vii. 7. 
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the result will show, were within a-hair’s breadth of proving 
insufficient. But as it was of the last importance to him to make 
his countrymen at home fully sensible of the grave danger of 
his position—he resolved to transmit a written despatch; not 
trusting to the oral statement of a messenger, who might be 
wanting either in courage, in presence of mind, or in competent 
expression, to impress the full and sad truth upon a reluctant 
audience.' Accordingly he sent home a despatch, which seems to 
have reathed Athens about the end of November, and was read 
formally in the public assembly by the seerctary of the city. 
Preserved by Thucydidés verbatim, it stands as one of the 
most interesting remnants of antiquity, and well deserves a literal 
translation. 

‘“‘Qur previous proceedings have been already made known 
to you, Athenians, in many other despatches ;? but the peepaten of 
present crisis is such as to require your deliberation more N35, 
than ever, when you shall have heard the situation in PP 
which we stand. After we had overcome in many engagements 
the Syracusans, against whom we were sent, and had built the 
fortified lines which we now occupy—there came upon us the 
Lacedemonian Gylippus, with an army partly Peloponnesian, 
partly Sicilian. Him too we defeated, in the first action ; bufin a 
second we were overwhelmed by a crowd of cavalry and darters, 
and forced to retire within our lines. And thus the superior 
number of our enemies has compelled us to suspend our circum- 
vallation, and remain inactive: indeed we cannot employ in the 
field even the full force which we possess, since a portion of our 
hoplites are necessarily required for the protection of our walls. 
Meanwhile the enemy have carried out a single intersecting 
counter-wall beyond our line of cireuffivallation, so that we can no’ 


1 Thucyd, vii. 8. 4 418). At the same time J think them 
2 Thucyd. vii. 9. ἐν ἄλλαις πολλαῖς reconcileable with the supposition, that 
nb The word despatches, which Nikias may previously have sent written 
use to translate ἐπιστολαῖς, is not inap- despatches, though much shorter than 


plitable to oral, as well as to‘written 
messages, and thus retains the am- 
biguity involved in the original; for 
ἐπιστολαῖς, though usually implying, 
does not necessarily imply, written com- 
munications, 

The words of Thucydidés (vii. 8) may 
certainly be construed to imply that 
Nikias had never on any previous occa- 
sion sent a written communication to 
Athens; and so Dr. Thirlwall under- 
stands them, though not without hesi- 
tation (Hist. Gr. ch. xxvi. vol. iii. p. 


VOL, γ, 


the present—leaving detuils and parti- 
culars to be supplied by the officer who 
carried them. 

Mr, Mitford states the direct reverse 
of that which Dr. Thirlwall under- 
stands—‘‘ Nicias had used the precau;- 
tion of frequently sending despatches in 
writing, with an exact account of every 
transaction’ (ch, xviii. sect. v. vol. iv, 
Ῥ. 100). 

Certainly the statement of Thucydidés 
does not imply this. 
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longer continue the latter to completion, unless we had force 
enough to attack and storm their counter-wall, And things have 
come to such a pass, that we, who profess to besiege others, are 
ourselves rather the party besieged—by land at least, since the 
cavalry leave us scarce any liberty of motion. Farther, the enemy 
have sent envoys to Peloponnesus to obtain reinforcements, while 
Gylippus in person is going round the Sicilian cities; trying to stir 
up to action such of them as are now neutral, and to get, from 
the rest, additional naval and military supplies. For it is their 
determination (as I understand) not merely to assail our lines 
on shore with their land-force, but also to attack us by sea with 
their ships. 

“Be not shocked when I tell you, that they intend to become 
aggressors even at sea. ‘They know well, that our flect was at first 
in high condition, with dry ships! and excellent crews: but now 
the ships have rotted, from remaining too long at sea, and the 
crews are ruined. Nor have we the means of hauling our ships 
ashore to refit: since the enemy's fleet, equal or superior in 
numbers, always appears on the point of attacking us. We sec 
them in constant practice, and they can choose their own moment 
for attack. Moreover, they can keep their ships high and dry 
more than we can; for they are not engaged in maintaining watch 
upon others; while to us, who are obliged to retain all our fleet on 
guard, nothing less than prodigious superiority of number could 
ensure the like facility. And were we to relax ever so little in our 
vigilance, we should no longer be sure of our supplies, which we 
bring in even now with difficulty close under their walls. 

“Our crews, too, have been and are still wasting aWay, from 
various “causes. Among the seamen who are our own citizens, 

Many, in going to a distan@® for wood, for water, or for pillage, 
are cut off by the Syracusan cavalry. Such of them as are slaves, 
desert, now that our superiority iP cone and that we have come to 
equal chances with our enemy; while the foreigners whom w@ 
‘pressed into our service, make off straight to some of the neigh- 
bouring cities. And those who came, tempted by high pay, under 
the idea of enriching themselves by traffic rather than of fighting, 
now that they find the enemy in full competence to cope with us by 
sea as well as by land, either go over to him as professed deserters, 
or get away as they can amidst the wide area of Sicily? Nay, 


' Tt seems that in.Greek ship-build- it into the proper shape (Theophrastus, 
ing, moist and unseasoned wood was Hist. Plaut. v. 7, 4). 
preferred, from the facility of bending 3 Thucyd. vii, 13. Kal of ξένοι of μὲν 
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there are even some who while trafficking here on their own 
account, bribe the trierarchs to accept Hykkarian slaves as substi- 
tutes, and thus destroy the strict discipline of our marine, And 
you know as well as I, that no crew ever continues long in perfect 
condition, and that the first class of seamen, who set the ship in 
motion and maintain the uniformity of the oar-stroke, is but a small 
fraction of the whole number. 

« Among all these embarrassments, the worst of all is, that I as 
general can neither prevent the mischief, from the difficulty of your 
tempers to govern—nor can | provide supplementary recruits else- 
where, as the enemy can easily do from many places open to him. 
We have nothing but the original stock which we brought out with 
us, both to make good losses and to do present duty; for Naxus 
and Katana, our only present allies, are of insignificant strength. 


ἀναγκαστοὶ ἐσβάντες, εὐθὺς κατὰ τὰς πό- 
λεις ἀποχωροῦσιν, οἱ δὲ ὑπὸ μεγάλον μισ- 
θοῦ τὺ πρῶτον ἐπαρθέντες, καὶ οἰόμενοι 
χρηματιεῖσθαι μᾶλλον ἢ μαχεῖσθαι, ἐπειδὴ 
παρὰ γνώμην ναὐτικόν τε δὴ καὶ τἄλλα 
ἀπὸ τῶν πολεμίων ἀνθεστῶτα ὁρῶσιν, οἱ 
μὲν ἐπ᾿ αὐτομολίας προφάσει 
ἀπέρχονται, οἱ δὲ ὡς ἕκαστοι δύναν- 
ται" πολλὴ δ᾽ ἢ Σικελία. 

All the commentators bestow long 
notes in explanation of this phrase ἐπ’ 
αὐτομολίας προφάσει ἀπέρχονται: but I 
cannot think that any of them are suc- 
cessful. There are even some who de- 
spair of success so much, as to wish to 
change αὐτομολίας by conjecture: see 
the citations in Poppo’s long note. 

But surely the literal sense of the 
words δὲ here both defensible and in- 
structive‘ Some of them depart under 
pretence (or profession) of being de- 
serters to the enemy.” All the com- 
mentators reject this meaning, because 
they say, it is absurd to talk of a man’s 
announcing before hand that he intes 
to desert to the enemy, and giving that 
as an excuse for quitting the camp. 
Such is not (in my judgement) the mean- 
ing of the word προφάσει here. It does 
not denote what a man said before he 
quitted the Athenian camp (he would 
of course say nothiAg of his intention 
to any one), but the colour which he 
would put upon his conduct after he got 
within the Syracusan lines. He would 
present himself to them as a deserter to 
their cause: he vould profess anxiety 
to take part in the defence: he woutd 
pretend to be tired of the oppressive 
Athenian dominion—for it is to be re- 
collected, that all or most’ of these de- 


serters were men belonging to the aub- 
ject-allies of Athens, Those who pnased 
over to the Syracusan lines would na- 
turally recommend themselves by mak- 
ing profession of such dispositions, even 
though they did not really feel any 
such; for their real reason was, that the 
Athenian service had now become irk- 
some, unprofitable, and dangerous— 
while the easiest manner of gettiatyeaway 
from it was, to pass over as a deserter 
to Syracuse. 

Nikias distinguishes these men from 
others, ‘‘who got away, as they could 
find opportunity, to some part or other 
of Sicily.” These latter also would of 
course keep their intention of departing 
secret, until they got safe away into 
some Sicilian town; but when once 
there, they would make no profession 
of any feeling which they did not enter- 
tag. If they said anything, they would 
it the plain truth, that they were 
making their escape from a ponition 
which now gave them more trouble than 
profit, 

It appears to me that the words ἐπ’ 
αὐτομολίας προφάσει will bear this sense 
perfectly well, and that it is the real 
meaning of Nikias. ; 

Even before the Peloponnesian war 
was begun, the Corinthian envoy at 
Sparta affirms that the Athenians can- 
not depend upon their seamen standing 
true to them, since their navy was 
manned with hired foreign seamen 
rather than with natives—avnrh γὰρ 4 
᾿Αϑηναίων δύναμις μᾶλλον ἢ οἰκεία (Thu- 
cyd. i, 121). The statement of Nikias 
proves that this remark was to a certain 
extent well-founded, 


r?. 
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And if our enemy gain but one farther point—if the Italian cities, 
from whence we now draw our supplies, should turn against us, 
under the impression of our present bad condition, with no 
reinforcement arrwing from you—we shall be starved out, and 
he will bring the war to triurffphant close, even without a battle. 

“Pleasanter news than these I could easily have found to send 
you; but assuredly nothing so useful, seeing that the full know- 
ledge of the state of affairs here is essential to your deliberations. 
Moreover I thought it even the safer policy to tell you the truth 
without disguise ; understanding as I do your real dispositions, that 
you never listen willingly to any but the most favourable assurances, 
yet are angry in the end, if they: turn to unfavourable results. Be 
thoroughly satisfied, that in regard to the force against which you 
orig@ally sent us, both your generals and your soldiers have done 
themselves no discredit. But now that all Sicily is united against 
us, and that farther reinforcements are expected from Pelopon- 
nesus, you must take your resolution with full knowledge that we 
here have not even strength to contend against our present 
difficulties. You must either send for us home—or you must send 
us a second army, land-force as well as naval, not inferior to that 
which is now here; together with a considerable supply of money. 
You’ Must farther send a successor to supersede me, as I am 
incapable of work from a disease in the kidneys. I think myself 
entitled to ask this indulgence at your hands: for while my health 
lasted, I did you much good service in various military commands. 
But whatever you intend, do it at the first opening of spring, 
without any delay: for the new succours which the engmy is 
getting together in Sicily, will soon be here—and those with are 
to come from Peloponnesus, though they will be longer in arriving, 
yet if you do not keep watchPwill either clude or forestall you as 
they have already once done.” ! 

Such was the memorable despatfh of Nikias which was read to 
Resolution the public assembly of Athens about the end of No- 
ofthe Athe- vember or beginning of December 41+ 3.c.—brought by 
send De. officers who strengthened its effect by their own oral 
wits communications, and answered all such.inquiries as were 
armament. put to them.” We have much reason to regret that 
Thucydidés gives no account of the debate which so gloomy a 
revelation called forth. He tells us merely the result. ‘The 
Athenians resolved to comply with the second portion of the 
alternative put by Nikias; not to send for the present armament: 


1 Thucyd. vii, 11-15, 3 Thucyd. vii. 10, 
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home, but to reinforce it by a second powerful armament both 
of land and naval force, in prosecution of the same objects. But 
they declined his other personal request, and insisted on continuing 
him in command ; passing a vote however, to name Menander and 
Euthydemus, officers already in the@army before Syracuse, joint 
commanders along with him, in order to assist him in his laborious 
duties. They sent Eurymedon speedily, about the winter solstice, 
in command of ten triremes to Syracuse, carrying one hundred and 
twenty talents of silver, together with assurances of coming aid to 
the suffering army. And they resolved to equip a new and 
formidable force, under Demosthenés and Eurymedon, to go 
thither as reinforcement in the earliest months of the spring. 
Demosthenes was directed to employ himself actively in getting 
such larger force ready.' 

This letter of Nikias—so authentic—so full of matter—and so 
characteristic of the manners of the time—suggests Remarks 
several serious reflections, in reference both to himself ἀπ εν of 
and to the Athenian people. As to himself, there is ‘*** 
nothing so remarkable as the sentence of condemnation which 
it pronounces on bis own past proceedings in Sicily. When we 
find him lamenting the wear and tear of the armament, and 
treating-the fact as notorious, that even the best naval forcé could 
only maintain itself in good condition for a short time—what 
graver condemnation could be passed upon those eight months 
which he wasted in trifling measures, after his arrival in Sicily, 
before commencing the siege of Syracuse? When he announces 
that thg arrival of Gylippus with his auxiliary force before Syra- 
cuse, : the difference to the Athenian army between triumph 
and something bordering on ruin—the inquiry naturally suggests 
itself, whether he had done his Best to anticipate, and what 
precautions he had himself taken to prevent, the coming of the 
Spartan general. To which the answer must be, that so far from 
anticipating the arrival of new enemies as a possible danger, he 
had almost invited them from abroad by his delay—and that 


1 Thucyd. vii. 16," There is here a don took out with him 140 talents: his 


doubt as to the reading; between 120 
talents—or 20 talents. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and other 
commentators in thinking that the 
money taken out by Eurymedon was 
far more probably the larger sum of the 
two, than the smaller. The former read- 
ing seems to deserve the preference. 
Besides, Diodorus states that Euryme- 


authority indeed does not count for 
much—but it counts for something—in 
coincidence with a certain force of in- 
trinsic probability (Diodor. xiii. 8). 

On an occasion such as this, to send a 
very amall sum such as 20 talents, would 
produce a discouraging effect upon the 
armament, 
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he had taken no precautions at all against them, though fore- 
warned and having sufficient means at his disposal. The desertion 
and demoralization of his naval force, doubtless but too real, was, 
as he himself pofats out, mainly the consequence of this turn of 
fortune, and was also the firé#commencement of that unmanageable 
temper of the Athenian soldiery, numbered among his difficulties. 
For it would be injustice to this unfortunate army not to recognise 
that they first acquiesced patiently in prolonged inaction, because 
their general directed it; and next, did their duty most gallantly 
in the operations of the siege, down to the death of Lamachus. 

If even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, the ruin 
¥ormer complained of by Nikias be distinctly traceable to his 
despatches . . . 
of Nikiss. OWN remissness and oversight, much more must this 
cof@iction have been felt by intelligent Athenians, both in the 
camp and in the city, as we shall see by the conduct of Demos- 
thenés' hereafter to be related. Let us conceive the series of 
despatches, to which Nikias himself alludes as having been trans- 
mitted home, from their commencement. We must recollect that 
the expedition was originally sent from Athens with hopes of the 
most glowing character, and with a consciousness of extraordinary 
efforts about to be rewarded with commensurate triumphs. For 
some months, the despatches of the general disclose nothing but 
movements either abortive or inglorious ; adorned indeed by one 
barren victory, but aecompanied by an intimation that he must 
wait till the spring, and that reinforcements must be sent to him, 
before he can undertake the really serious enterprise. Though the 
disappointment occasioned by this news at Athens must have been 
mortifying, nevertheless his requisition is complied with * the 
despatches of Nikias, during the spring and summer of 414 B.c., 
become cheering. The siege of Syracuse is described as proceeding 
successfully, and at length, about guly or August, as being on the 
point of coming to a triumphant close—in spite of a Spartan 
adventurer named Gylippus, making his way across the Ionian sea 
with a force too contemptible to be noticed. Suddenly, without any 
intermediate step to smooth the transition, comes a despatch 
announcing that this adventurer has marched into Syracuse at the 
head of a powerful army, and that the Athenians are thrown upon 
the defensive, without power of proceeding with the siege. This is 
followed, after a short time, by the gloomy and almost desperate 
communication abuve translated. 


' Thucyd. vii. 42, 
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When we thus look ~at the despatch, not merely as it stands 
singly, but as falling in series with its antecedents—the sree. or nis 
natural effect which we should suppose it likely to despatch 
produce upon the Athenians would be, a vehemegt ‘burst Atirenians 
of wrath and displeasure against Nikies. Upon the most candid 
and impartial scrutiny, he deserved nothing less) And when we 
consider, farther, the character generally ascribed by historians of 
Greece to the Athenian people ; that they are represented as fickle, 
ungrateful and irritable, by standing habit—as abandoning upon 
the most trifling grounds those whom they had once esteemed, 
forgetting all prior services, visiting upon innocent generals the 
unavoidable misfortunes of war, and impelled by nothing better 
than demagogic excitements—we naturally expect that the blame 
really deserved by Nikias would be exaggerated beyond allgdue 
measure, and break forth in a storm of violence and fury. Yet 
what is the actual resolution taken in consequence of his despatch, 
after the full and free debate of the Athenian assembly? Nota 
word of blame or displeasure is proclaimed. Doubtless there must 
have heen individual speakers who criticised him as he deserved. 
To suppuse the contrary, would be to think meanly indeed of the 
Athenian assembly. But the general vote was one not simply 
imputing no blame, but even pronouncing continued and unabated 
confidence. The people positively refuse to relieve him from the 
command, though he himself solicits it in a manner sincere and 
even touching. So great is the value which they set upon his 
services, and the esteem which they entertain for his character, 
that they will not avail themselves of the easy opportunity which 
he hinttlf provides to get rid of him. 

It is not by way of compliment to the Athenians that I make 
these remarks on their present proceeding. Quite the treatment 
contrary. ‘The misplaced confidence of the Athenians in {iki 
Nikias,—on more than one prévious occasion, but espe- Atteniam. 
cially on this,—betrays an incapacity of appreciating facts imme- 
diately before their eyes, and a blindness to decisive and multiplied 
evidences of incompetency, which is one of the least creditable 
manifestations of.their political history. But we do learn from it a 
clear lesson, that the habitual defects of the Athenian character 
were very different from what historians commonly impute to 
them. Instead of being fickle, we find them tenacious in the 
extreme of confidence once bestowed, and of schemes once em- 
barked upon: instead of ingratitude for services actually rendered, 
we find credit given for seryices which an officer ought to have 
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rendered, but has not: instead of angry c&jitiousness, we dispover 
an indulgence not merely generous but even culpable, in the 
midst of disappointment and humiliation: instead of a public 
assembly, whereig, as it is commonly depicted, the criminative 
orators were omnipotent, and could bring to condemnation any 
unsuccessful general however meritorious,—we sce that even grave 
and well-founded accusations make no impression upon the people 
in opposition to pre-established personal estecm ;—and_ pereonal 
esteem for a man who not only was no demagogue, but in. every 
respect the opposite of a demagogue ; an oligarch by taste, senti- 
ment, and position, who yielded to the democracy nothing more 
than sincere obedience, coupled with gentleness and munificence in 
his private bearing. If Kleon had committed but a small part of 
those capital blunders which discredit the military career of Nikias, 
he would have been irretrievably ruined. So much weaker was his 
hold upon his countrymen, by means of demagogic excellences, as 
compared with those causes which attracted confidence to Nikias— 
his great family and position, his wealth dexterously expended, his 
known incorruptibility against bribes, and even comparative absence 
of personal ambition, his personal courage combined with reputation 
for caution, his decorous private life and ultra-religious habits. 
All ‘fits assemblage of negative merits, and decencies of daily life, 
in a citizen whose station might have enabled him to act with the 
insolence of Alkibiadés, placed Nikias on a far firmer basis of 
public esteem than the mere power of accusatory speech in the 
public assembly or the dikastery could have done. It entitled him 
to have the most indulgent construction put upon all his short- 
comings, and spread a fatal varnish over his glaring inconffetence 
for all grave and responsible command. 

The incident now before us is one of the most instructive in all 
history, as an illustration of the usual sentiment, and strongest 
causes of error, prevalent among the Athenian democracy—and as 
a refutation of that exaggerated mischief which it is common to 
impute to the person called a Demagogue. Happy would it have 
been for Athens had she now had Kleon present, or any other 
demagogue of equal power, at that public assembly which took the 
melancholy resolution of sending fresh forces to Sicily and con- 
tinuing Nikias in the command! The case was one in which the 
accusatory eloquence of the demagogue was especially called for, to 
expose the real past mismanagement of Nikias—to break down 
that undeserved confidence in his ability and caution which had 
grown into a sentiment of faith or routine—to prove how much 
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mischief he had already done, and how much more he would do if 
continued.': Unluckily for Athens, she had now no demagogué who 
could convince the assembly beforehand of this truth, and | prevent 
them from taking the most unwise δρᾷ destructive resolution ever 
passed in the Pnyx. 

What: makes the resolution so peculiarly discreditable, is, that it 
was” adopted i in defiance of clear and present evidence, Capital 
To persist in the siege of Syracuse, under present cir- committed 
cumstances, was sad misiudpement to persist in it with Alenia 
Nikias as commander, was hardly less than insanity. The first 
expedition, though even that was rash and ill-conceived, never- 
theless presented tempting hopes which explain, if they do not 
excuse, the too light estimate of impossibility of lasting possession. 
Moreover there was at that time a einfisionicberween the 
narrow objects connected with Leontini and Egesta, and the 
larger acquisitions to be realised through the siege of Syracuse, — 
which prevented any clear and unanimous estimate of the under- 
taking in the Athenian mind. But now, the cireumstances of Sicily 
were fully known: the mendacious promises of Egesta had been 
exposed ; the hopes of allies for Athens in the island were seen to 
be futile; while Syracuse, armed with a Spartan general and 
Peloponnesian aid, had not only become inexpugnable, bat “had 
assumed the aggressive: lastly, the chance of a renewal of 
Peloponnesian hostility against Attica had been now raised Into 
certainty. While perseverance in the siege of Syracuse, therefore, 
under circumstances so unpromising and under such necessity for 
increased exertions at home, was a melancholy imprudence in itself 
—perse¥erance in employing Nikias converted that imprudence 
into ruin, which even the addition of an energetic colleague in the 
person of Demosthenés was not sufficient to avert. Those who 
study the conduct of the Athenian people on this occasion, will not 
ebe disposed to repeat against them the charge of fickleness which 
forms one of the standing reproaches against democracy. Their 
mistake here arose from the very opposite quality ; from inability 
to get clear of two sentiments which had become deeply engraven 
on their minds—jdeas of Sicilian conquest, and confidence in 


Nikias. 


1 Plutarch (Nikias, c. 20) tells us 
that the Athenians had been disposed 
to send a second armament to Sicily, 
even before the despatch of Nikias 
reached them; but that they had been 
prevented by certain men who were 


envious (φθόνφ) of the glory and good 


fortune of Nikias. 
No judgement can be more inconsis- 


tent with the facta of the case than this 
—facts recounted in general terms even 
by Plutarch himeelf. 
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A little more of this alleged fickleness—or easy escape from past 
Hostilities  A880Ciations and impressibility to actual circumstances — 
cou’ would have been at the present juncture a tutelary 
mpending. quality to Athens.. She would then have appreciated 
more justly the increased hazards thickening around her both in 
Sicily and at home. War with Sparta, though not yet actually 
proclaimed, had become impending and inevitable. Even in the 
preceding winter, the Lacedzemonians had listened favourably to 
the recommendation of Alkibiadés' that they should establish a 
fortified post at Dekeleia in Attica. They had not yet indeed 
brought themselves to execution of this resolve; for the peace 
between them and Athens, though indirectly broken in many ways, 
still subsisted in name—and they hesitated to break it openly, 
partly because they knew that the breach of peace had been on 
their side at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war ; attributing 
to this fault their capital misfortune at Sphakteria.? Athens on 
her side had also scrupulously avoided direct violation of the 
Lacedemonian territory, in spite of much solicitation frém her 
allies at Argos. But her reserve on this point gave way during the 
present summer, probably at the time when her prospect of taking 
Syracuse appeared certain. ‘The Lacedemonians having invaded 
and piundered the Argeian territory, thirty Athenian triremes were 
sent to aid in its defence, under Pythodérus with two colleagues. 
ThiS armament disembarked on the eastern coast. of Laconia near 
Prasia# and committed devastations: which direct act of hostility 
—coming in addition to the marauding excursions of the garrison 
of Pylus, and to the refusal of pacific redress at Athens—satisfied 
the Lacedwmonians that the peace had been now first and un- 
deniably broken by their enemy, so that they might with a safe 
conscience recommence the war.’ 

Such was the state of feeling between the two great powers of 
Resolution Central Greece in November 414 3.c., when the envoys 
rsp en arrived. from Syracuse —envoys from Nikias on the one 
forthwith, part, from Gylippus and the Syracusans on the other— 
farther τὸς each urgently calling for farther support. The Corin- 
toSiclly. —_ thians and Syracusans vehemently prassed their claim at 
Sparta; Alkibiadés also renewed his instances for the occupation 
of Dekeleia. It was in the face of such impending liability to 
renewed Peloponnesian invasion that the Athenians took their 
resolution, above commented on, to send a second army to Syracuse 


' Thueyd, vi. 93, Ὁ Thucyd. vii, 18, 8. Thucyd. vi. 105; vii. 18, 
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and prosecute the siege with vigour. If there were any hesitation 
yet remaining on the part of the Lacedemonians, it disappeared 80 
soon as they were made aware of the imprudent resolution of 
Athens; which not only created @m imperative necessity for 
sustaining Syracuse, but also rendered Athens so muchemore 
vulnerable at home, by removing the better part of’ her force. 
Accordingly, very soon after the vote passed at Athens, an equally 
decisive resolution for direct hostilities was adopted at Sparta. It 
was determined that a Peloponnesian allied force should be imme- 
diately prepared, to be sent at the first opening of sprin# to 
Syracuse ; and that at the same time Attica should be invaded, and 
the post of Dekeleia fortified. Orders to this effect were imme- 
diately transmitted to the whole body of Peloponnesian allies; 
especially requisitions for implements, materials, and workmen, 
towards the construction of the projected fort at Dekeleia/ 


1 Thucyd. vii, 18, 
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CHAPTER LX. 


FROM THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTILITIES BETWEEN 
ATHENS AND SPARTA DOWN TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN SICILY, 


Tue Syracusan war now no longer stands apart, as an event by 
Active war. Itself, but becomes absorbed in the general war rekindling 
rains” — throughout Greece, Never was any winter so actively 
Gree and extensively employed in military preparations, as 
citeor the winter of 414-413 n.c., the months immediately 
‘4-413 Be. preceding that which Thucydidés terms the nineteenth 
spring of the Peloponnesian war, but which other historians gall the 
beginning of the Dekelcian war.! While Eurymedon went with 
his ten triremes to Syracuse even in midwinter, Demosthenés 
exerted himself all the winter to get together the second armament 
for.early spring. Twenty other Athenian triremes were farther 
sent round Peloponnesus to the station of Naupaktus—to prevent 
any Corinthian reinforcements from sailing out of the Corinthian 
Gulf. Against these latter, the Corinthians on their side prepared 
twenty-five fresh triremes, to serve as a convoy to the transports 
carrying their hoplites? In Corinth, Sikyon, and Beeotia, as well 
as at Lacedemon, levies of hoplites were going on for the arma- 
ment to Syracuse—at the same time that everything was getting 
ready for the occupation of Dekeleia. Lastly, Gylippus was 
engaged with not less activity in stirring up all Sicily to take a 
more decisive part in the coming year’s struggle. 

From Cape ‘Tenarus in Laconia, at the earliest moment of 
spring, embarked a force of 600 Lacedamonian hoplites 
(Helots and Neodamodes) under the Spartan Ekkritus 
—and 300 Beeotian hoplites under the Thebans Xenon and Nikon, 
with the Thespian Hegesandrus. They were directed to cross the 
sea southward to Kyréné in Libya, and from thence to make their 
way along the African coast to Sicily. At the same time a body of 
700 hoplites under Alexarchus—partly Corinthians, partly hired 
Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under constraint from their powerful 


BC. 413, 
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neighbours'—departed from the north-west of Peloponnesus and 
the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf of Sicily—the Corinthian triremes 
watching them until they were past the Athenian squadron at 
Naupaktus. . 

These were proceedings of importance: but the most impostant 
of all was the re-invasion of Attica at the same time by tuvasion of 


the great force of the Peloponnesian alliance, under the ἀμ διὰ" 


Spartan king Agis, son of Archidamus. Twelve years pytesion 
had elapsed since Attica last felt the hand of the fy", 
destroyer, a little before the siege of Sphakteria, The P&!@ 
plain in the neighbourhood of Athens was now first laid waste, 
after which the invaders proceeded to their special purpose of 
erecting a fortified post for occupation at Dekeleia. ‘The work, 
apportioned among the allies present, who had come prepared with 
the means of executing it, was completed during the present 
summer, and a garrison was established there composed of con- 
tingents relieving each other at intervals, under the command of 
king Apis himself, Dekeleia was situated on an outlying eminence 
belonging to the range called Parnés, about fourteen miles to the 
north of Athens—ncar the termination of the plain of Athens, and 
commanding an extensive view of that plain as well as of the plain 
of Eleusis. The hill on which it stood, if not the fort itself, was 
visible even from the walls of Athens. I¢ was admirably situated 
both ἃ8 a central point for excursions over Attica, and for commu- 
nication with Bocotia ; while the road from Athens to Ordpus, the 
main communication with Eubcea, passed through the gorge 
immediately under it.? 

We read with amazement, and the contemporary world saw 
with yet greater amazement, that while this important Second ex. 
work was actually going on, and while the whole trom Atuens 
Peloponnesian confederacy was renewing its pressure Syracuse 
with redoubled force upon Athens—at that very moment,’ mosthends. 
the Athenians sent out, not only a fleet of thirty triremes under 
Chariklés to annoy the coasts of Peloponnesus, but also the great 
armament which they had resolved upon under Demosthenés, to 
push offensive operations against Syracuse. The force under the 
latter general consisted of 60 Athenian and 5 Chian triremes ; of 
1200 Athenian hoplites of the best class, chosen from the citizen 


1 Thucyd. vii, 19-58. Σικυώνιοι ἄναγε 3. Thucyd. vii. 20, ἅμα τῆς Δεκελείας 
καστοὶ στρατεύοντες, τῷ τειχισμῷ, &c, Compare Isokratés, 

2 Thucyd. vii, 19-28, with Dr. Ar- Orat, viii. De Pace, 8. 102. p. 236 Bekk. 
nold’a uote. 
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muster-roll ; with a considerable number of hoplites besides, from 
the subject-allies and elsewhere. ‘There had been also engaged on 
hire 1500 peltastg from Thrace, of the tribe called Dii; but these 
men did not arrive in timeyso that Demosthenés set sail without 
then! Chariklés having gone forward to take aboard a body of 
allies from Argos, the two ficets joined at Avgina, inflicted some 
devastations on the coasts of Laconia, and established a strong post 
on the island of Kythéra to encourage desertion among the Helots. 
From hence Chariklés returned with the Argeians, while Demos- 
th@és conducted his armament round Peloponnesus to Korkyra.? 
On the Eleian coagf, he destroyed a transport carrying hoplites to 
Syracuse, though the men escaped ashore: next he proceeded to 
Zakynthus and Kephallenia, from whence he engaged some 
additional hoplites—and to Anaktorium, in order to procure 
darters and slingers from Akarnania. It was here that he was 
met by Eurymedon with his ten triremes, who had gone forward to 
Syracuse in the winter with the pecuniary remittance urgently 
required, and was now returning to act as colleague of Demosthenés 
in the command.’ The news brought by Eurymedon from Sicily 
was in every way discouraging. Yet the two admirals were under 
the necessity of sparing ten triremes from their feet to reinforce 
Konon at Naupaktus, who was not strong enough alone to contend 
against the Corinthian feet which watched him from the opposite 
coast. To make good this diminution, Eurymedon went forward to 
Korkyra, with the view of obtaining from the Korkyraans fifteen 
fresh triremes and a contingent of hoplites—while Demosthenés 
was getting together the Akarnanian darters and slingers.! 
Eurymedon not only brought back word of the distressed con- 
dition of the Athenians in the harbour of Syracuse, but had also 


1 Thucyd. vii. 20-27. 

2 Thucyd, vii. 26. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 31, “Orr: δ' αὐτῷ (De- 
mosthenés) περὶ ταῦτα (Anaktoriunf) 
Εὐρυμέδων ἀπαντᾷ, ds τότε τοῦ χειμῶνος 
τὰ χρήματα ἄγων τῇ στρατιᾷ 
ἀπεπέμφθη, καὶ ἀγγέλλει, &o. 

The meaning of this passage appears 
uite unambiguous, that Hurymedon 
had been gent to Sicily in the winter to 
carry the sum of 120 talents to Nikias, 
and was now on his return (see Thucyd. 
vii. 11), Nevertheless we read in Mr, 
Mitford—“‘At Anactorium Demosthenés 
found Eurymedon collecting prottsions 
for Sicily,” &c. Mr. Mitford farther 
says ina note (quoting the Scholiast— 
Ἤτοι τὰ πρὸς τροφὴν χρήσιμα, καὶ τὰ 


Ἀοιπὰ συντείνοντα αὐτοῖς, Schol.}— This 
is not the only occasion on which Thu- 
cydidés uses the term χρήματα for neces- 
saries in general, Smith has translated 
accordingly: but the Latin has pecuniam, 
which does not express fhe sense in- 
tended here” (ch. xviii. sect. vi. vol. iv. 
p. 118). 

There cannotbe the least doubt that 
the Latin is here right. The definite 
article makes the point quite certain, 
even if it were true (which I doubt) 
that Thucydidés sometimes uses the 
word χρήματα to: mean “ necessaries in 
general.” I doubt still more whether 
he ever uses ἄγων in the sense of ‘col- 
lecting.” 

4 Thueyd. vii. 31, 
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learnt, during his way back, their heavy additional loss by the 
capture of the fort at Plemmyrium. Gylippus returned to operations’ 

Syracuse early in the spring, nearly about the tigre when οἱ S/u?he 

Agis invaded Attica and when Demosthenés quitted Heveter 


mines to 
Peireus, He returned with fresh reinforcements from *ttagk the 


the interior, and with redoubled ardour for decisive aes, 
operations against Nikias before aid could arrive from Athens. 
It was his first care, in conjunction with Hermokratés, to inspire 
the Syracusans with courage for fighting the Athenians on ship- 
board. Such was the acknowledged superiority of the @ Mer 
at sea, that this was a task of some difficulty calling for all the 
eloquence and ascendency of the two leaders: “The Athenians 
(said Hermokratés to his countrymen) have not been always 
eminent at sea as they now are: they were once landsmen like you, 
and more than you—they were only forced on shipboard by the 
Persian invasion. The only way to deal with bold men like them, 
is to show a front bolder still. Zhey have often by their audacity 
daunted enemics of greater real force than themselves, and they 
must now be taught that others can play the same game with them. 
Go right at them before they expect it—and you will gain more by 
thus surprising and intimidating them, than you will suffer by their 
superior scienee.” Such lessons, addressed to men already“in the 
tide of success, were presently efficacious, and a naval attack was 
resolved.' 

The town of Syracyge had two ports, one on each side of the 
island of Ortygia. The lesser port (as it was called Naval com- 
afterwards, the Portus Lakkius) lay northward of Ortygia, harbour of 
between that island and the low ground or Nekropolis the Ath 
near the outer city: the other lay on the opposite side of jorions, 
the Isthmus of Ortygia, within the Great Harbour. Both of them 
(it appears) were protected against attack from without, by piles 
and stakes planted in the bottom in front of them. But the lesser 
port was the more secure of the two, and the principal docks of the 
Syracusans were situated within it; the Syracusan ficet, eighty 
triremes strong, being distributed between them. ‘The entire 
Athenian fleet was stationed under the fort of Plemmyrium, 
immediately opposite to the southern point of Ortygia. 

-Gylippus laid his plan with great ability, so as to take the 


1 Thucyd, vii. 21, Among the topics proved to be the most important of all 
of encouragement dwelt upon by Her- —the confined space of the harbour, 
mokratés, it is remarkable that he makes which rendered Athenian ships and tac- 
no mention of that which the sequel tics unavailing. 
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Athenians completely by surprise. Having trained and prepared 
the naval force as thoroughly as he could, he marched out his land- 
force secretly by @ght, over Epipole and round by the right bank 
of the Anapus, to the neighbourhood of the fort of Plemmyrium. 
Withethe first dawn of morning, the Syracusan fleet sailed out, at 
one and the same signal, from both the ports; 45 triremes out of 
the lesser port, 35 out of the other. Both squadrons tried to round 
the southern point of Ortygia, so as to unite and to attack the 
enemy at Plemmyrium in concert. The Athenians, though unpre- 
pai@ and confused, hastened to man 60 ships; with 25 of which 
they met the 35 Syggcusans sailing forth from the Great Harbour 
——while with the other 35 they encountered the 45 from the lesser 
port, immediately outside of the mouth of the Great Harbour. In 
the former of these two actions the Syracusans were at first victors ; 
in the second also, the Syracusans from the outside forced their way 
into the mouth of the Great Harbour, and joined their comrades. 
But being little accustomed to naval warfare, they presently fell 
into complete confusion, partly in consequence of their unexpected 
success; so that the Athenians, recovering from the first shock, 
attacked them anew, and completely defeated them; sinking or 
disabling eleven ships, of three of which the crews were made 
prisonérs, the rest being mostly slain.’ Three Athenian triremes 
were destroyed also. 

But this victory, itself not easily won, was more than counter- 
Gyippua == balanced by the irreparable loss o§Plemmyrium. During 


τὶ ; ; : 
and takes the first excitement at the Athenian naval station, when 


Plemmy- : . ' 

rium. the ships were in course of being manned to meet the un- 
expected onset from both ports at once, the garrison of Plem- 
myrium went to the water's edge to watch and encourage their 
eountrymen, leaving their own walls thinly guarded, and little 
suspecting the presence of their enemy on the land side. This was 
just what Gylippus had anticipated. He attacked the forts at day- 
break, taking the’ garrison completely by surprise, and captured 
them after a feeble resistance ; first the greatest and most impor- 
tant fort, next the two smaller. The garrison sought safety 
as they could, on board the transports and vessels of burden 
at the station, and rowed across the Great Harbour to the land- 
camp of Nikias on the other side. Those who fled from the 
greater fort, which was the first taken, ran some risk from the 
Syracusan triremes, which were at that moment victorious at 
sea. But by the time that the two lesser forts were taken, 


1 Thueyd, vii. 23; Diodor. xiii. 9; pifirch, Nikias, ο, 20, 
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the Athenian fleet had regained its superiority, so that there 
was no danger of similar pursuit in the crossing of the Great. 
Harbour. 

This well-concerted surprise was no less Poductive to the 
captors than fatal as a blow to the Athenians. Not only ihiporlent 
were many men slain, and many made prisoners, in the creeamuence 
assault—but there were vast stores of every kind, and “Ρι19, 
even a large stock of money found within the fort ; partly belong- 
ing to the military chest, partly the property of the trierarchs and 
of private merchants, who had deposited it there as in the placggof 
greatest security. The sails of not less than forty triremes were 
also found there, and three triremes which had’ been dragged up 
ashore. Gylippus caused one of the three forts to be pulled down, 
and carefully garrisoned the other two.! 

Great as the positive loss was here to the Athenians at a time 
when their situation could ill bear it—the collateral damage and 
peril growing out of the capture of Plemmyrium was yet more 
serious, besides the alarm and discouragement which it spread 
among the army. The Syracusans were now masters of the mouth 
lof the harbour on both sides, so that not a single storeship could 
enter without a convoy and a battle. What was of not less 
detriment—the Athenian fleet was now forced to take station.antter 
the fortified lines of its own land-force, and was thys cramped up 
on a small space in the innermost portion of the Great Harbour, 
between the city-wall and the river Anapus; the Syracusans being 
masters everywhere else, with full communication between their 
posts all round, hemming in the Athenian position both by sea and 
by land. : 

To the Syracusans, on the contrary, the result of the recent 
battle proved every way encouraging; not merely from uereased 
the valuable acquisition of Plemmyrium, but even from *itlts and 


confidence of 


the sea-fight itself; which had indeed turned out to be a [μι ὅγε ΠΩ 
defeat, but which promised at first to be a victory, had ‘sa Aight. 
they not thrown away the chance by their own disorder. It 
Temoved all superstitious fear of Athenian nautical superiority ; 
while their position, was so much improved by having acquired the 
command of the mouth of the harbour, that they began even to 
assume the aggressive at sea. ‘They. detached a squadron of 
twelve triremes to the coast of Italy, for the purpose of intercepting 
some merchant-vessels coming with a supply of money to the 
Athenians, So little fear was there of an enemy at sea, that these 


ὰ 
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vessels seem to have been coming without convoy, and were for the 
most part destroyed by the Syracusans, together with a stock 
of ship-timber which the Athenians had collected near Kaulonia. 
In touching at Eokri on their return, they took aboard a com- 
pany of Thespian hoplites who had made their way thither 
in a transport. They were also fortunate enough to escape the 
squadron of twenty triremes which Nikias detached to lie in wait 
for them near Megara—with the loss of one ship however, includ- 
ing her crew.' 

@ne of this Syracusan squadron had gone forward from Italy 
Efrisof with envoys to Peloponnesus, to communicate the favour- 


the Syra- ὲ 
cusansto able news of the capture of Plemmyrium, and to accele- 


procure 


farther reine Tate as much as possible the operations against Attica, 
orcements 


from the in order that no reinforcéfhents might be sent from 
towns, thence. At the same time, other envoys went from Syra- 
cuse—not merely Syracusans, but also Corinthians and Lacede- 
monians—to visit the cities in the interior of Sicily. They 
made known everywhere the prodigious improvement in Syracusan 
affairs arising from the gain of Plemmyrium, as well as the insigni- 
ficant character of the recent naval defeat. ‘They strenuously! 
pleaded for farther aid to Syracuse without delay ; since there were 
now geod hopes of being able to crush the Athenians in the harbour 
completely, before the reinforcements about to be despatched could 
reach them.? 

While these envoys werg absent on their mission, the Great 
Conficts == Harbour was the scene of much desultory conflict, though 
Athenians not of any comprehensive single battle. Since the loss of 
cusansin Plemmyrium, the Athenian naval station was in the 
Harbour. north-west interior corner of that harbour, adjoining the 
fortified lines occupied by their land-army. It was enclosed and 
protected by a row of posts or stakes stuck in the bottom and 
standing out of the water.* ‘The Syracusans on their side had also 
planted a stockade in front of the interior port of Ortygia, to 
defend their ships, their ship-houses, and their docks within. As 
the two stations were not far apart, each party watched for oppor- 
tunities of occasional attack or annoyance by missile weapons to 
the other; and daily skirmishes of this sort tok place, in which on 
the whole the Athenians seem to have had the advantage. They 
even formed the plan of breaking through the outworks of the 
Syracusan dockyard and burning the ships within. They brought 
up a ship of the largest size, with wooden towers and side defences, 
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against the line of posts fronting the dockyard, and tried to force 
the entrance, either by means of divers who sawed them through at 
the bottom, or by boat-crews who fastened ropes round them and 
thus unfixed or plucked them out. All this waMions under cover 
of the great vessel with its towers manned by light-armed, who 
exchanged showers of missiles with the Syracusan bowmen on the 
top of the ship-houses, and prevented the latter from coming near 
enough to interrupt the operation. The Athenians contrived thus 
to remove many of the posts planted—even the most dangerous 
among them, those which did not reach to the surface of the-water, 
and which therefore a ship approaching could not see. But they 
gained little by it, since the Syracusans were able to plant others 
in their room. On the whole, no serious damage was done cither 
to the dockyard or to the sftps within, And the state of affairs in 
the Great Harbour stood substantially unaltered, during all the 
time that the envoys were absent on their Sicilian tour—probably 
three weeks or a month.’ . 

These envoys had found themselves almost everywhere well 
received. ‘he prospects of Syracuse were now 80. tri- pefcat ofa 
umphant, and those of Nikias with his present force so Sicilian το, 
utterly hopeless, that the waverers thought it time to pce 
declare themselves; and all the Greek cities in Sicily, Syscue. 
except Agrigentum, which still remained neutral (and of course 
except Naxos and Katana), resolved on aiding the winning cause. 
From Kamarina came 500 hoplites, 400 darters, and 800 bowmen ; 
from Gela, 5 triremes, 400 darters, and 200 horsemen. Besides 
these, an additional force from the other cities was collected, to 
march to Syracuse in a body across the interior of the island, under 
the conduct of the envoys themselves. But this part of the scheme 
was frustrated by Nikias, who was rendered more vigilant by the 
present desperate condition of his affairs, than he had been in 
reference to the cross march of Gylippus. At his instance, the 
Sikel tribes Kentoripes and Halikyai, allies of Athens, were 
prevailed upon to attack the approaching enemy. They planned a 
skilful ambuscade, set upon them unawares, and dispersed them 
with the loss of 800 men. All the envoys were also slain, except 
the Corinthian, who conducted the remaining force (about 1500 in 
number) to Syracuse.” 

This reverse—which seems to have happened about the time 
when Demosthenés with his armament were at Korkyra on the way 
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to Syracuse—so greatly dismayed and mortified the Syracusans, 
that Gylippus thought it advisable to postpohe awhile the attack 
which he intended to have made immediately on the reinforcement 
arriving.' The delay of these few days proved nothing less than 
the salvation of the Athenian army. 

It was not until Demosthenés was approaching Rhegium, within 
Ronewed two or three days’ sail of Syracuse, that the attack was 
Gylippus determined on without farther delay. Preparation in 
Athenians. every way had been made for it long before, especially 
for, tte most effective employment of the naval force. The 
captains and ship-masters of Syracuse and Corinth had now become 
fully aware of the superiority of Athenian nautical manceuvre, and 
of the causes upon which that superiority depended. The Athenian 
trireme was of a build comparativel¥’ light, fit for rapid motion 
through the water, and for easy change of direction: its prow was 
narrow, armed with a sharp projecting beak at the end, but hollow 
and thin, not calculated to force its way through very strong 
resistance. It was never intended to meet, in direct impact and 
collision, the prow of an enemy: such a proceeding passed among 
Disadvan- the able seamen of Athens for gross awkwardness. In 


I a e 
ateaan advancing against an enemy’s vessel, they evaded the 


ἐς direct shock, steered so as to pass by it—then by the 


ha ν 

tnttceme excellence and exactness of their rowing, turned swiftly 
possible in round, altered their direction, and came back before the 
pao: enemy could alter his: or perhaps rowed rapidly round 
him—or backed their ship stern foremost—until the opportunity 
was found for driving the beak of their ship against some weak 
part of his—against the midships, the quarter, the stern, or the oar- 
blades without. In such mancuvres the Athenians were un- 
rivalled: but none such could be performed unless there were 
ample sea-room—which rendered their present naval station the 
most disadvantageous that could be imagined. ‘They were cooped 
up in the inmost part of a harbour of small dimensions, close 
on the station of their enemies, and with all the shore, except their 
own lines, in possession of those enemies; so that they could not 
pull roand from want of space, nor could they back water because 
they durst not come near shore. In this contracted area, the only 
‘mode of fighting possible was by straightforward collision, prow 
against prow; a process, which not only shut out all their superior 
manceuvring, but was unsuited to the build of their triremes. On 
the other hand, the Syracusans, under the advice of the able 


1 Thucyd. vii. 33, 
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Corinthian steersman Aristo, altered the construction of their 
triremes to mect the special exigency of the case, disregarding all 
idea of what had been generally looked upom as good nautical 
maneeuvring.' Instead of the long, thin, hollow, and jmprove- 
sharp, advancing beak, striking the enemy considerably gens it, 
above the water-level, and therefore doing less damage— ships suited 
they shortened the prow, but made it excessively heavy ΤΟΥ Pe. 
and solid—and lowered the elevation of the projecting beak: 
so that it became not so much calculated to pierce, as to break in 
and crush by main force all the opposing part of the enemy's ship, 
not far above the water. What were called the epétids—“ ear- 
caps” or nozzles projecting forwards to the right and left of the 
beak, were made peculiarlythick and sustained by under-beams let 
into the hull of the ship. In the Attic build, the beak stood 
forwards very prominent, and the epotids on each side of it were 
kept back, serving the same purpose as what are called Catheads 
in modern ships, to which the anchors are suspended: but in the 
Corinthian build, the beak projected less and the epétids more—so 
that they served to strike the enemy: instead of having one single 
beak, the Corinthian ship might be said to have three nozzles.? 
The Syracusans relied on the narrowness of the space, for shutting 
out the Athenian evolutions, and bringing the contest to ‘thoffing 
more than a straightforward collision; in which the weaker vessel 
would be broken and stove in at the prow, and thus rendered 
unmanageable. 

Having completed these arrangements, their land-force was 
marched out under Gylippus to threaten one side of the The Syra- 
Athenian lines, while the cavalry and the garrison of the threaten 
Olympieion marched up to the other side. The Athe- 


attack upon 
the Athe- 
nians were putting themselves in position to defend their 


nian naval 
station. 


1 Thucyd. vii. 36. τῇ δὲ πρότερον dua- to describe the position of these ἀντη- 
θίᾳ τῶν κυβερνητῶν δοκούὐσῃ εἶναι, τὸ ἀν- ρίδες, are to me not fully intelligible, 


τίπρωρον ξυγκροῦσαι, μάλιστ᾽ By αὐτοὶ 
χρήσασθαι" πλεῖστον γὰρ ἐν αὐτῷ σχή- 
σειν, &c. 

Diodor. xiii. 10. 

2 Compare Thucyd. vii. 34-36; Dio- 
dor. xiii, 10; Eurip. Iph, Taur. 1335. 
See also the notes of Arnold, Poppo, 
and Didot, on the passages of Thucy- 
didés, 

' It appears as if the ἀντηρίδες or sus- 
taining beama were something new, now 
provided for the first time—in order to 
strongthen the epdtid and render it fit 
to drive in*collision against the enemy. 
The words which Thucydidés employs 


nor do I think that any of the commen- 
tators clear them up satisfactorily, 

It is Diodorus who specifies that the 
Corinthians lowered the level of their 
prows, so as to strike nearer to the 
water — which Thucydidés does not 
mention. 

A captive ship, when towed in as a 
prize, was disarmed by being deprived 
of her beak (Athenmeus, xii. p. 535), 
Lysander reserved the beaks of the 
Athenian triremes captured at Aigos- 
potami ta grace his triumphal return 
(Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 8), 
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walls from what seemed to be a land-attack, when they saw the 
Syracusan fleet, 80 triremes strong, sailing out from its dock 
prepared for action: upon which they too, though at first confused 
by this unexpected appearance, put their crews on shipboard, and 
went out of their palisaded station, 75 triremes in number, to meet 
the.enemy. The whole day passed off however in desultory and 
indecisive skirmish ; with trifling advantage to the Syracusans, who 
disabled one or two Athenian ships, yet merely tried to invite the 
Athenians to attack, without choosing themselves to force on a close 
and general action.! 

It was competent to the Athenians to avoid altogether a naval 
action (at least until the necessity arose for escorting fresh supplies 
into the harbour) by keeping within their station; and as Demo- 
sthenés was now at hand, prudence counselled such reserve. 
Nikias himself, too, is said to have deprecated immediate fighting, 
but to have been out-voted by his two newly-appointed colleagues 
Menander and Euthydemus; who, anxious to show what they could 
do without Demosthenés, took their stand upon Athenian maritime 
honour, which peremptorily forbade them to shrink from the battle 
when offered.? 

Pee on the next day the Syracusans made no movement, yet 
adda” Nikias foreseeing that they would speedily recommence, 


peeve and noway encouraged by the equal manifestations of the 


Mutter. preceding day, caused every tricrarch to repair what 
nese: damage his ship had sustained; and even took the pre- 
caution of farther securing his naval station by mooring merchant- 
vessels just alongside of the openings in the palisade, about 200 
feet apart. ‘The prows of these vessels were provided with dolphins 
—or beams lifted up on high and armed at the end with massive 
heads of iron, which could be so let fall as to crush any ship 
entering:° any Athenian trireme which might be hard-pressed, 
would thus be enabled to get through this opening where no enemy 
could follow, and choose her own time for sailing out again. 
Before night, such arrangements were completed. At the earliest 
dawn of next day, the Syracusans re-appeared, with the same 
demonstfations both of land-force and naval force as before. The 


 Thucyd. vii, 37, 38. 3 Thueyd. vii. 41. αἱ κεραῖαι δελφινο- 

3. Plutarch, Niklas, ὁ, 20, Diodorus φόροι : compare Pollux, i, 85, and ire - 
(xiii. 10) represents the battle as having | ment vi. of the comedy of the poet 
been brought on against the wish and | Pherekratés, entitled “Aypio:—Meineke, 
intention of the Athenians generally, | Fragm. Comic. Grae, vol, ii. p. 258, and 
not alluding to any difference of opinion | the Scholiast. ad Aristoph, Equit. 759. 
among the commanders. 
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Athenian fleet having gone forth to meet them, several hours were 
spent in the like indecisjve and partial skirmishes, until at length 
the Syracusan fleet sailed back to the city—again without bringing 
on any general or close combat. The Athenians, construing such 
retirement of the enemy as evidence of backwardness and un- 
willingness to fight,’ and supposing the day’s duty at an end, 
retired on their side within their own station, disembarked, and 
separated to get their dinners at leisure—having tasted no food 
that day. 

But ere they had been long ashore, they were astonished:to see 
the Syracusan fleet sailing back to renew the attack, in Complete 
full battle order. This was a manceuvre suggested by Athenians, 
the Corinthian Aristo, the ablest steersman in the fleet; at whose 
instance, the Syracusan admirals had sent back an urgent request 
to the city authorities, that an abundant stock of provisions might 
for that day be brought down to the sea-shore, and sale be 
rendered compulsory; so that no time should be lost, when the 
fleet returned thither, in taking a hasty meal without dispersion of 
the crews, Accordingly the fleet, after a short, but sufficient 
interval, allowed for refreshment thus close at hand, was brought 
back unexpegtedly to the enemy’s station. Confounded at the 
sight, the Athenian crews forced themselves again on board, ggost 
of them yet without refreshment, and in the midst of murmurs and 
disorder.’ On sailing out of their station, the indecisive skirmish- 
ing again commenced, and continued for some time—until at 
length the Athenian captains became so impatient of prolonged 
and exhausting fatigue, that they resolved to begin of themselves, 
and make the action close as well as general. Accordingly the 
word of command was given, and they rowed forward to make the 
attack, which was cheerfully received by the Syracusans. By 
receiving the attack instead of making it, the latter were better 
enabled to ensure a straightferward collision of prow against prow, 
excluding all circuit, backing, or evolutions, on the part of the 
enemy: at any rate, their steersmen contrived to realise this plan, 
and to crush, stave in, or damage, the forepart of many of the 
Athenian triremes, simply by superior weight of material and 
solidity on their own side. The Syracusan darters on the deck, 
moreover, as soon as the combat became close, were both numerous 
and destructive; while their little boats rowed immediately under 
the sides of the Athenian triremes, broke the blades of their oars, 


''Thucyd. vii. 40, Οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, | πρὸς τὴν πόλιν ἀνακρούσασθαι, &e, 
νομίσαντες αὐτοὺς ὡς ἡσσημένους σφῶν | ? Thucyd, vii. 40. 
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‘and shot darts in through the oar-heles, against*the rowers within. 
At length the Athenians, after sustiining the combat bravely for 
some time, found themselves at such disadvantage, that they were 
compelled to give way and to seek shelter within their own station. 
The armed merchant-vessels which Nikias had planted before the 
openings in the palisade were now found ®f great use in checking 
the pursuing Syracusans; two of whose triremes, in the excitement 
of victory, pushed forward too near to them and were disabled by 
the heavy implements on board—one of them being captured with 
all her crew. ‘The general victory of the Syracusaus, however, was 
complete: seven Athenian triremes were sunk or disabled, many 
others were seriously damaged, and numbers of seamen either slain 
or made prisoners.' 

Overjoyed with the result of this battle, which seems to have 
Danger of — been no Jess skilfully planned than bravely executed, the 
nian arma Syracusans now felt confident of their superiority by sea 
arrival of 88 well as on land, and contemplated nothing less than 
withthe the complete destruction of their enemies in the harbour. 
srmement, ‘The generals were already concerting measures for re- 
newed attack both by land and by sea, and a weck or two more 
would probably have seen the ruin of this once triumphant 
besifging armament, now full of nothing but discouragement. 
The mere stoppage of supplies, in fact, as the Syracusans were 
masters of the mouth of the harbour, would be sure to starve it out 
in no long time, if they maintained their superiority at sea. ΑἹ] 
their calculations were suspended, however, and the hopes of the 
Athenians for the time revived, by the entry of Demosthenés and 
Eurymedon with the second armament into the Great Harbour ; 
which seems to have taken place on the very day, or on the second 
day, after the recent battle? So important were the consequences 
which turned upon that postponement of the Syracusan attack, 
occasioned by the recent defeat of tMeir reinforcing army from the 
interior. So little did either party think, at that moment, that 
it would have been a mitigation of calamity to Athens, if Demo- 
sthenés had not arrived in time; if the ruin of the first arma- 
ment had been actually consummated before the coming of the 
second ! 

Demosthenés, after obtaining the required reinforcements at 
voyage ot  0rkyra, ‘had crossed the Ionian sea to the islands called 
Peto, om Cle@rades on the coast of Iapygia; where he took aboard 
Korkyra. 8. band of 150 Messapian darters, through the friendly 


1 Thucyd. vil. 41. 3 Thucyd. vii. 42. 
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aid of the native*prince Aréas, with wham an ancient alliance was 
renewed. Passing on farthel*to Metapontum, already in alliance. 
with Athens, he was there reinforced with two triremes and three 
hundred darters, with which addition he sailed on to Thurii. 
Here he found himself cordially welcomed ; for the philo-Athenian 
party was in full asce@tlency, having recently got the better in a 
vehement dissension, and passed a sentence of banishment against 
their opponents.' They not only took a formal resolution to 
acknowledge the same friends and the same enemies as the 
Athenians, but equipped a regiment of 700 hoplites and 300 
darters to accompany Demosthenés, who remained there long 
enough to pass his troops in review and verify the completeness of 
each division. After having held this review on the banks of the 
river Sybaris, he marched his troops by land through the Thurian 
territory tp the banks of the river Hylias which divided it from 
Kroton. He was here met by Krotoniate envoys, who forbade the 
access to their territory: upon which he marched down the river to 
the sea-shore, got on shipboard, and pursued his voyage southward 
along the coast of Italy—touching at the various towns, all except 
the hostile Lokra,? 

His entry into the harbour of Syracuse’—accomplished in the 
most ostentatious trim, with decorations and musical Lrepost 


: . . effect of his 
accompaniments—was no less imposing from the magni- entry into 


tude of his force, than critical in respect to opportunity. Harbour. 
Taking Athenians, allies, and mercenary forces, together—he con- 
ducted 73 triremes, 5000 hoplites, and a large number of light 
troops of every description; archers, slingers, darters, &., with 
other requisites for effective operation. At the sight of such 
an armament, not inferior to the first which had arrived under 
Nikias, the Syracusans lost for a moment the confidence of their 
recent triumph, and were struck with dismay as well as wonder. 
That Athens could be rash effough to spare such an armament, at 
ἃ moment when the full burst of Peloponnesian hostility was 
reopening upon her, and when Dekeleia was in course of being 
fortified—was a fact out of all reasonable probability, and not to 
be credited unless actually seen, And probably, the Syracusans, 
though they knew that Demosthenés was on his way, had no idea 
beforehand of the magnitude of his armament. . 

On the other hand, the hearts of the discomfited and beleaguered 
Athenians again revived as they welcomed their new comrades, 


' Phucyd. vii, 33-57. $ Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21. 
2 Thucyd. vii. 35. ¢ Thucyd. vil. 42, 
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They saw themselves again masters by land as well as by sea; 
Ne and they displayed their renewed superiority by march- 


the Aihe- ing out of their lines forthwith and ravaging the lands 


Judicious ΠΘΑΥ the Anapus; the Syracusans not venturing to 
and dect- 


εἰν resolu engage in a general action, and merely watching the 
mosthenés. movement with some cavalry frat the Olympieion. 

But Demosthenés was not imposed upon by this delusive 
show of power, so soon as he had made himself master of the full 
state of affairs, and had compared his own means with those of the 
enemy. 116 found the army of Nikias not merely worn down 
with long-continued toil, and disheartened by previous defeat, but 
also weakened in a terrible degree by the marsh fever general 
towards the close of summer, in the low ground where they were 
encamped." 

He saw that the Syracusans were strong in multiplied allies, 
extended fortifications, a leader of great ability, and general belief 
that theirs was the winning cause. Moreover, he felt deeply the 
position of Athens at home, and her need of all her citizens 
against enemies within sight of her own walls. But above all, he 
came penetrated with the deplorable effects whjch had resulted 
from the mistake of Nikias, in wasting irreparably so much precious 
timé, and frittering away the first terror-striking impression of his 
splendid armament. All these considerations determined Demo- 
sthenés to act without a moment’s delay, while the impression 
produced by his arrival was yet unimpaired—and to aim one great 
and decisive blow, such as might, if successful, make the conquest 
of Syracuse again probable. If this should fail, he resolved to 
abandon the whole enterprise, and return home with his armament 
forthwith. 

By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of the 
Position and southernmost portion of the slope of Epipole. But all 
plans of De- . ° . 
mosthenés, along that slope from eas®to west, immediately in front 
or to the north of his position, stretched the counter-wall built by 
the Syracusans; beginning at the city-wall on the lowest ground, 
and reaching up first in a north-westerly, next in a westerly 
‘ direction, until it jomed the fort on the upper ground near the cliff, 
where the road from Euryalus down to Syracuse passed. The 
Syracusans as defenders were on the north side of this counter-wall ; 
he and the Athenians on the south side. It was a complete bar to 
his progress, and he could not stir a step without making himself 
master of it; towards which end there were only two possible 


1 Thuoyd, vii, 47-50. ? Thucyd. vii, 42, 
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means—either to storm it in front, or to turn it from its western 
extremity by marching round up to the Eurydlus. He began by 
trying the first method. But the wall was abundantly manned and 
vigorously defended; his battering machines were all burnt or 
disqualified, and every attempt which he made was completely 
repulsed.'|. There remafhed only the second method—to turn the 
wall, ascending by circuitous roads to the heights of Euryalus 
behind it, and then attacking the fort in which it terminated. 

But the march necessary for this purpose—first, up the valley of 
the Anapus, visible from the Syracusan posts above ; nocturnal 


march of 


next, ascending to the Euryalus by a narrow and winding Demo- 
path—was so difficult, that even Demosthenés, naturally hens"? 
sariguine, despaired of being able to force his way up in Epinele, κκο 
the daylight, against an enemy secing the attack. He Syrecusan 
was therefore constrained to attempt a night-surprise, for “fence. 
which, Nikias and his other colleagues consenting, he accordingly 
made preparations on the largest and most effective scale. He 
took the command himself, along with Menander and Eurymedon 
(Nikias being left to command within the lines)*—conducting 
hoplites and light troops, together with masons and carpenters, and 
all other matters necessary for establishing a fortified post—lastly, 
giving orders that every man should carry with him provistons for 
five days. 

Fortune so far favoured him, that not only all these preliminary 
arrangements, but even his march itself, was accomplished without 
any suspicion of the enemy. At the beginning of a moonlight 
night, he quitted the lines, moved along the low ground on the left 
bank of the Anapus and parallel to that river for a considerable 
distance—then following various roads to the right, arrived at the 
Euryalus or highest pitch of Epipole, where he found himself in 
the same track by which the Athenians in coming from Katana a 
year and a half before—and Gylippus in coming from the interior 
of the island about ten months before—had passed, in order to get 
to the slope of Epipole above Syracuse. He reached, without 
being discovered, the extreme Syracusan fort on the high ground 
—assailed it completely by surprise—and captured it after a feeble 
resistance. Some of the garrison within it were slain; but the 

1 Thucyd. vii. 43. kias was extremely averse to the attack 

2 Thuoyd. vii. 43. Diodorus tells ua | on Epipola: Thucydidés notices nothing 

that Demosthenés took with him 10,000 | of the kind, and the assertion seems im- 
hoplites, and 10,000 light troops—num- | probable. 

which are not at all to be trusted | The course takon by Demosthenés in 


(xii. 11). his night-march will be found marked 
Plutarch (Nikias, ο. 21) says that Ni- | on Plan II, annexed to this volume, 
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greater part escaped, and ran to give the alarm to the three for- 
tified camps of Syracusans and allies, which were placed one below 
another behind the long continuous wall,! on the declivity of 
Epipola—as well as to a chosen regiment of six hundred Syracusan 
hoplites under Hermokratés, who formed a night-watch or bivouac. 
This regiment hastened up to the rescue, but Demosthenés and the 
Athenian vanguard, charging impetuously forward, drove them 
back in disorder upon the fortified positions in their rear. Even 
Scylippus, and the Syracusan troops advancing upwards out of 
these positions, were at first carried back by the same retreating 
movement. 

So far the enterprise of Demosthenés had been successful 


Partial beyond all reasonable hope. He was master not only 
firsteom- ΟΥ̓ the outer fort of the Syracusan position, but also of 
Fuinousde- the extremity of their counter-wall which rested upon 
feat finally, 


that fort: the counter-wall was no longer defensible, 
now that he had got on the north or Syracusan side of it—so that 
the men on the parapet, where it joined the fort, made no re- 
sistance and fled. Some of the Athenians even began to tear 
down the parapets, and demolish this part of the counter-wall ; an 


\ Thueyd. vii. 42, 43, Kal (Demo- 
sthenés) ὁρῶν τὸ παρατείχισμα τῶν Συρα- 
κοσίων, ᾧ ἐκώλυσαν περιτειχίσαι σφᾶς 
τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, ἁπλοῦν τε ὃν, καὶ εἰ ἐπι- 
κρατήσειέ τις τῶν τε Ἐπιπολῶν τῆς ἀνα- 
βάσεως, καὶ αὖθις τοῦ ἐν αὐταῖς στρατο- 
πέδον, ῥᾳδίως ἂν αὐτὸ ληφθὲν (οὐδὲ γὰρ 
ὑπομεῖναι ἂν σφᾶς οὐδένα) ἠπείγετο ἐπι- 
θέσθαι τῇ πείρᾳ. 

vii. 48, καὶ ἡμέρας μὲν ἀδύνατα ἐδόκει 
εἶναι λαθεῖν προσελθόντας καὶ ἀναβάντας, 


&o, 

Dr. Arnold and Géller both interpret 
this description of Thucydidés (see their 
notes on this chapter, and Dr. Arnold’s 
Appendix, p. 275) as if Nikias, imme- 
diately that the Syracusan counter-wall 
had crossed his blockading line, had 
evacuated his circle and works on the 
slope of Epipole, and had retired down 
exclusively into the lower ground below. 
Dr. Thirlwall too is of the same opinion 
(Hist. Gr. vol. iii. ch, xxvi. p. 432-434), 

This appears to me a mistake. What 
conceivable motive can be assigned to 
induce Nikiss to yield up to the enemy 
80 important an advantage? If he had 
once relinquished the slope of Epipoley 
to occupy exclusively the marsh beneath 

“the southern cliff—Gylippus and the 
Syracusans would have taken good care 


that he should never again have mounted 
that cliff; nor could he ever have got 
near to the παρατείχισμα. The moment 
when the Athenians did at last abandon 
their fortifications on the slope of Epi- 
pole (τὰ ἄνω τείχη) is specially marked 
by Thucydidés afterwards—vii. 60: it 
was at the last moment of desperation, 
when the service of all was needed for 
the final maritime battle in the Great 
Harbour, Dr, Arnold (p. 275) misin- 
terprets this passage, in my judgement, 
evading the direct sense of it. 

The words of Thucydidés, vii. 42.--- εἰ 
ἐπακρατήσειέ τις τῶν τε Ἐπιπολῶν τῇς 
ἀναβάσεως καὶ αὖθις τοῦ ἐν αὐταῖς orpu- 
toréSov—are more correctly conceived 
by M. Firmin Didot in the note to his 
translation, than by Arnold and Géller. 
The στρατόπεδον here indicated does not 
mean the Athenian Circle, and their 
partially completed line of circumvalla- 
tion on the slope of Epipole. It means 
the ground higher up than this, which 
they had partially occupied at first while 
building the fort of Labdalum, and of 
which they had been substantially mas- 
ters until the arrival of Gylippus, who 
had now converted it into a campitior 
στρα τύκεθον of the Syracusans, 

iodor. xiii. 11, 
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operation of extreme importance, since it would have opened to 
Demosthenés a communication with the southgrn side of the 
cougter-wall, leading directly towards the Athenian lines on 
Epipole. At any rate, his plan of turning the counter-wall was 
already carried—if he could only have maintained himself in his 
actual position, even without advancing farther—and if he could 
have demolished two or three hundred yards of the upper extremity 
of the wall now in his power. Whether it would have been 
possible for him to maintain himself without farther advance, until 
day broke, and thus avoid the unknown perils of a night-battle, we 
cannot say. But both he and his men, too much flushed with 
success to think of halting, hastened forward to complete their 
victory, and to prevent the disordered Syracusans from again 
recovering a firm array. Unfortunately however their ardour of 
pursuit (as it constantly happened with Grecian hoplites) disturbed 
the regularity of their own ranks, so that they were not in condition 
to stand the shock of the Bootian hoplites, just emerged from 
their position, and marching up in steady and excellent order to 
the scene of action. The Beeotians charged them, and after a 
short resistance, broke them completely, forcing them to take 
flight. The fugitives of the van were thus driven back upon their 
own comrades advancing from behind—still under the impregsion 
of success—ignorant of what had passed in front—and themselves 
urged on by the fresh troops closing up in their rear. 

In this manner the whole army presently became one scene of 
clamour and confusion, wherein there was neither com- Disorder of 
mand nor obedience, nor could any one discern what was nians— great 
passing, ‘The light of the moon rendered objects and fight, 
figures generally visible, without being sufficient to discriminate 
friend from foe. The beaten Athenians, thrown back upon their 
comrades, were in many cases mistaken for enemies and slain. 
The Syracusans and Beeotians, shouting aloud and pursuing their 
advantage, became intermingled with the foremost Athenians, and 
both armies thus grouped into knots which only distinguished each 
other by mutual demand of the watchword. That test also soon 
failed, since each party got acquainted with the watchword of the 
other—especially that of the Athenians, among whom the confusion 
was the greatest, became well-known to the Syracusans, who kept 
together in larger parties. Above all, the effect of the pean or 
war-shout, on both sides, was remarkable. The Dorians in the 
gm army (from Argos, Korkyra, and other places) raised a 
pean not distinguishable from that of the Syracusans: accordingly 
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their shout struck terror into the Athenians themselves, who 
fancied that they, had enemies in their own rear and centre. Such 
disorder and panic presently ended in a general flight. JUhe 
Athenians hurried back by the same roads which they had 
ascended: but these roads were found too narrow for terrified 
fugitives, and many of them threw away their arms in order to 
scramble or jump down the cliffs, in which most of them perished. 
Even of those who safely effected their descent into the plain 
below, many (especially the new-comers belonging to the armament 
of Demosthenés) lost their way through ignorance, and were cut off 
the next day by the Syracusan horse. With terrible loss of 
numbers, and broken spirit, the Athenians at length found shelter 
within their own lines. Their loss of arms was even greater than 
that of men, from the throwing away of shields by those soldiers 
who leaped the cliff! 

The overjoyed Syracusans erected two trophies, one upon the 
Elate road to Epipole, the other upon the’exact and critical 
renewed  gpot where the Bmotians had first withstood and first 

ve δ 

plans, of repelled the enemy. By a victory, so unexpected and 
cusans, overwhelming, their feelings were restored to the same 
pitch of confidence which had animated them before the arrival of 
Defhosthenes. Again now masters of the field, they again indulged 
the hope of storming the Athenian lines and destroying the 
armament; to which end, liowever, it was thought necessary to 
obtain additional reinforcements, and Gylippus went in person with 
this commission to the various cities of Sicily—while Sikanus with 
fifteen triremes was despatched to Agrigentum, then understood to 
be wavering, and in a political crisis.? 

During the absence of Gylippus, the Athenian generals were 
γε. left to mourn their recent reverse, and to discuss the 
tion and exigences of their untoward position. The whole arma- 
opinions of ment was now full of discouragement and weariness ; 
generals, impatient to escape from a scene where fever daily 
thinned their numbers, and where they seemed destined to nothing 
but dishonour. Such painful evidences of increasing disorganization 
only made Demosthenés more strenuous in enforcing the resolution 
which he had taken before the attack on Epipole. He had done 
his best to staike one decisive blow: the chances of war had turned 


1 Thuoyd, vii. 44, 45. at all. 

* Thucyd. vii. 46. Plutarch (Nikias, These two authors prolably both 
6. 21) states that the number of slain copied from some common suthoy 
wes 2000. Diodorus gives it at 2500 not Thucydides; perhaps Philistus 
(xiii, 11). Thucydidés does not state it 
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out against him, and inflicted a humiliating defeat; he now 
therefore insisted on relinquishing the whole epterprise and re- 
turping home forthwith. ‘The season was yet favourable for the 
voyage (it seems to have been the beginning of August), while the 
triremes recently brought, as yet unused, rendered them masters at 
sea for the present. It was idle (he ‘added) to waste more time, 
and money in staying to carry on war against Syracuse, which they 
could not now hope to subdue; especially when Athens had so 
much need of them all at home, against the garrison of Dekeleia.' 
This proposition, though espoused and seconded by Eurymedon, 
was peremptorily opposed by Nikias; who contended, pemostnents 
first, that their present distress and the unpromising reer 
chances for the future, though he admitted the full Nivisop’ 
reality of both, ought not nevertheless to be publicly P**>™ 
proclaimed. A formal resolution to retire, passed in the presence 
of so many persons, would inevitably become known to the enemy, 
and therefore could never be executed with silence and secrecy *— 
as such a resolution ought to be. But farthermore, he (Nikias) 
took a decided objection to the resolution itself. He would never 
consent to carry back the armament, without specific authority 
from home to doso. Sure he was, that the Athenian people would 
never tolerate such a proceeding. When submitted to the pfblic 
assembly at home, the conduct of the generals would be judged, 
not by persons who had been at Syracuse and cognisant of the 
actual facts, but by hearers who would learn all that they knew 
from the artful speeches of criminative orators. Even the citizens 
actually serving—though now loud in cries of suffering, and im- 
patient to get home—would alter their tone when they were safe in 
the public assembly ; and would turn round to denounce their 
generals as having been bribed to bring away the army. Speaking 
his dwn personal feelings, he knew too well the tempers of his 
countrymen to expose himself to the danger of thus perishing 
under a charge alike unmerited and disgraceful. Sooner would he 
incur any extremity of risk from the enemy.” It must be re- 


! Thucyd. vii. 47. 

3 Thueyd, vii. 48. ,(Ὁ δὲ Νικίας ἐνό- 
μιζε μὲν καὶ αὐτὸς πονηρὰ σφῶν τὰ πράγ- 
ματα εἶναι, τῷ δὲ λόγῳ οὐκ ἐβούλετο αὐτὰ 
ἀσθενῇ ἀποδεικνύναι, οὐδ᾽ ἐμφαν ὦ - 
σφᾶς ψηφιζομένους μετὰ πολλῶν τὴν 
ἀναχώρησιν τοῖς πολεμίοις καταγγέλτους 
γίγνεσθαι λαθεῖν γὰρ ἂν, ὁπότε βούλοιντο, 
τοῦτο ποιοῦντες WOAAG ἧττον. 

& seems probable that some of the 
taxiarchs and trierarchs were present at 


this deliberation, as we find in another 
case afterwards, 6. 60. Possibly Demo- 
athenés might even desire that they . 
should be present, as witnesses respect- 
ing the feeling of the army; and also as 
supporters, if the matter came afterwards 
to be debated in the public assembly at 
Athens. It js to this fact that the words 
ἐμφανῶς μετὰ πολλῶν seem to allude. 

3 Thuoyd. vii. 48. Οὐκοῦν βούλεσθαι 
αὐτός ye, ἐπιστάμενος τὰς ᾿Αθηναίων φύ»- 
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edllected*too (he added) that if ¢heir affairs were now bad, those of 

Syratuse were as, bad, and even worse. For more than a year, the 

War had been imposing upon the Syracusans a ruinous cost, in 

“subsistence for foreign allies as well as in keeping up outlying 
“Posts—so that they had already spent 2000 talents, besides heavy 
-debts contracted and not paid. They could not continue in this 
“course longer ; yet the suspension of their payments would at once 
alienate their allies, and“leave them helpless. ‘The cost of the war 

(to which Demosthenés had alluded as a reason for returning 

home) could be much better borne by Athens; while a little 

farther pressure would utterly break down the Syracusans. He 

(Nikias) therefore advised to remain where they were and continue 

the siege ;' the more so as their fleet had now become unques- 

tionably the superior. 
Both Demosthenés and Kurymedon protested in the strongest 


Demosthenés language against the proposition of Nikias. Especially 
ete on they treated the plan of remaining in the Great Harbour 
out of the as fraught with ruin, and insisted, at the very least, on 
Harbour. quitting this position without a moment’s delay. Even 


admitting (for argument) the scruples of Nikias against aban- 
doning the Syracusan war without formal authority from home, 
they stall urged an immediate transfer of their camp from the 
Great Harbour to Thapsus or Katana. At either of these stations 
they could prosecute operations against Syracuse, with all the 
advantage of a wider range of country for supplies, a healthier 
spot, and above all of an open sea, which was absolutely indis- 
pensable to the naval tactics of Athenians; escaping from that 
narrow basin which condemned them to inferiority even on their 
own proper element. At all events to remove, and remove 
forthwith, out of the Great Lfarbour—such was the pressing 
requisition of Demosthenés and Eurymedon2 

But even to the modified motion of transferring the actual 
position to Thapsus or Katana, Nikias refused to consent. He 


gets, ἐπὶ αἰσχρᾷ γε αἰτίᾳ καὶ ἀδίκως bar’ 


q his character. Compare Plutarch, Ni- 
᾿Αθηναίων ἀπολέσθαι, μᾶλλον ἢ ὑπὸ τῶν 


kins, ο, 29, 


πολεμίων, εἰ δεῖ, κινδυνεύσας τοῦτο πα- 
θεῖν, ἰδίᾳ. 

The situation of the last word ἰδίᾳ in 
this sentence isyperplexing, because it 
can hardly be construed except either 
with ἀπολέσθαι or with αὐτός ye: for 
Nikias could not run any risk of perish- 
ing separately by the hands of the enemy 
—~ unless we are to ascribe to him an 
absurd rhodomontade quite foreign to 


* Thucyd. vii, 48. τρίβειν οὖν ἔφη 
χρῆναι προσκαθημένους, &e, 

2 Thucyd. vii. 49, Ὃ δὲ Δημοσθένης 
περὶ μὲν τοῦ προσκαθῆσθαι" οὐ δ᾽ 
ὁπωσοῦν ἐνεδέχετο---τὸ δὲ ξύμπαν 
εἰπεῖν, οὐδενὶ τρόπῳ οἱ ἔφη ἂρέ- 
σκειν ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ἔτι μένειν, 
ἀλλ- ὅτι τάχιστα ἤδη καὶ μὴ 
μέλλειν ἐξανίστασθαι. καῷ ὁ 
Εὐρυμέδων αὐτῷ τοῦτο ξυνηγόρενεν. 
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~ ate 
insisted on remaining as they were ;—and it appears that Menan- 
der and Euthydemus' (colleagues named by the assembly yiciag res 
at home before the departure of the second armament) ™? !0 con. « 
must have voted under the influence of his authority ; °°" 
whereby the majority became on his side. Nothing less than 
being in a minority, probably, would have induced Demosthenés 
and Eurymedon to submit—on a point of such transcendent 
importance. 

It was thus that the Athenian armament remained without 

quitting the Llarbour, yet apparently quite inactive, 


The arma. 


during a period which cannot have been less than πο λὲν 
between three weeks and a month, until Gylippus re- yee 


neither act- 
mig nor 1e- 
tiring. 


turned to Syracuse with fresh reinforeements. Through- 
out the army, hope of success appears to have vanished, 
while anxiety for return had become general. The opinions of 
Demosthenés and Eurymedon were doubtless well-known, and 
orders for retreat were expected, but never came.  Nikias ob- 
stinately refused to give them, during the whole of this fatal 
interval ; which plunged the army into the abyss of ruin, instead of 
mere failure m their aggressive enterprise. 

So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, that many persons 
gave Nikias credit for knowing more than he chose to” reveal. 
Even Thucydidés thinks that he was misled by that party in 
Syracuse, with whom he had always kept up a seerct corre- 
spondence, (scemingly apart from his colleagues,) and who still 
urged him, by special messages, not to go away: assuring him 
that Syracuse could not possibly go on longer. Without fully 
trusting these intimations, he could not bring himself to act against 
them. [116 therefore hung back from day to day, refusing to 
pronounce the decisive word.” 

Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias is so inex- 
plicable as his guilty fatuity—for we ean call it by nO sutstuation 
lighter name, seeing that it involved all the brave men °*%™* 


' Thucyd. vii. 69; Diodor, xni. 12. | 

2 Thucyd, vii. 48. °A ἐπιστάμ ε- 
vos, τῷ μὲν ἔργῳ ἔτι en’ ἀμφ 6- 
τέρω ἔχων καὶ διασκοπῶν ἀνεῖ- 
χειτῷ δ᾽ ἐμφανεῖ τότε λόγῳ οὐκ 
ἔφη ἀπάξειν τὴν στρατιάν, 

The insignificance of the party in Sy- 
racuse which corresponded with Nikias 
may be reasonably inferred from Thu- 
eyd, vii. 55. It consisted in part of 
thage Leontines who had been incotpo- 
rated into the Syracusan citizenship , 
(Diodor. xiii, 18). 


VOL. V. 


Poly anus (i. 45, 1) has a tale respect- 
ing a revolt of the slavey or villems 
(οἰκέται) at Syracuse durmg the Athe- 
man siege, under a leader named Soai- 
kratés—a revolt suppressed by the stra- 
tagem of Hormokratés, That VAL Lous 
attempts of this sort took plaice at Syria 
cuse durmy these two trying yelirs, 18 
by no means nuprobable. In fact, rb is 
dificult to understand how the nume- 
rous piedial slaves were kept im order 
during the great pressure and danger, 
prior to the cumng of Gylippus. 


T 
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around him in one common ruin with himself—at the present 
critical juncture. , ow can we suppose him to have really believed 
that the Syracusans, now in the flood-tide of success, and when 
Gylippus was gone forth to procure additional forces, would break 
down and be unable to carry on the war? Childish as such 
credulity seems, we are neverthcless compelled to admit it as real, 
to such an extent as to counterbalance all the pressing motives for 
departure; motives, enforced by discerning colleagues as well as 
hy the complaints of the army, and brought home to his own 
observation by the experience of the late naval defeat. At any 
rate, it served as an excuse for that fatal weakness of his character 
which made him incapable of taking resolutions founded on 
prospective calculations, and chained him to his actual position 
until he was driven to act by imminent necessity. 

But we discern on the present occasion another motive, which 
counts for much in dictating his hesitation, The other generals 
think with satisfaction of going back to their country, and rescuing 
the force which yet remained, even under circumstances of dis- 
appointment and failure. Not so Nikias: he knows too well the 
reception which he had deserved, and which might possibly be in 
store for him. Avowedly indeed, he anticipates reproach from the 
Athentans against the generals, but only unmerited reproach, on 
the special ground of bringing away the army without orders from 
home ;—adding some harsh criticisms upon the injustice of the 
popular judgment and the perfidy of his own soldiers. But in the 
first place, we may remark that Demosthenés and Eurymedon, 
though as much responsible as he was for this decision, had no 
such fear of popular mjustice ; or if they had, saw clearly that the 
obligation of braving it was here imperative. And in the next 
place, no man ever had so little reason to complain of the popular 
judgment as Nikias. ‘The mistakes of the people in regard to him 
had always been those of indulgence, over-esteem, and over- 
constancy. But Nikias foresaw too well that he would have more 
to answer for at Athens than the simple fact of sanctioning retreat 
under existing circumstances. He could not but remember the 
pride and sanguine hopes under which he had originally conducted 
the expedition out of Peireus, contrasted with the miserable sequel 
and ignominious close,—cven if the account had been now closed, 
without worse, He could not but be conscious, more or less, how 
much of all this was owing to his own misjudgment ; and under 
such impressions, the filed of meeting the free criticisms and 
scrutiny of his fellow citizens (even putting aside the chance of 
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judicial trial) must have been insupportably humiliating. ΤῸ 
Nikias,—a perfectly brave man, and suffering withal under an 
incurable disease,—life at Athens had neither charm nor honour 
left. Tlence, as much as from any other reason, he was induced to 
withhold the order for departure; clinging to the hope that some 
unforeseen boon of fortune might yet turn up—and yielding to the 
idlest delusions from eorrespondents in the interior of Syracuse.’ 
Nearly a month after the night-battle on Epipole,? Gylippus 
and Sikanus both returned to Syracuse. The latter had acrease of 
been unsuccessful at Agrigentum, where the philo Syra- 2.50 


confidence in 


x : τ } NIE . ᾿ ἴω HY TUCO. 
cusan party had been sent into banishment before his Syme: 


arrival ; but Gylippus brought with him a considerable lust en- 


sents to 


force of Sicilian Greeks, together with those Peloponnesian ‘tte: 
5) fon) Orders for 


hoplites who had started from Cape Tanarus in the aH 
early spring, and who had made their way from Kyréné culate. 
first along the coast of Africa, and then across to Selinus. Such 
increase of strength immediately determined the Syracusans to 
resume the ageressive, both by land and by sca. In the Athenians, 
as they saw the new allies marching in over Epipola, it produced a 
deeper despondency, combined with bitter regret that they had not 
adopted the proposition of departing immediately after the battle 
of Hpipola, when Demosthenes first proposed it. The laté interval 
of lingering hopeless action with continued sickness, had farther 
weakened thef streneth, and Demosthenés now again pressed the 
resolution for immediate departure. Whatever fancies Nikias may 
have indulged about Syracusan embarrassments, were dissipated 
by the arrival of Gylippus; nor did he venture to persist in his 
former peremptory opposition—though even now he scems to have 
assented against his own conviction.* Le however insisted with 
good reason, that no formal or public vote should be taken on the 
occasion-—but that the order should be circulated through the 
camp, as privately as possible, to be ready for departure at a given 
signal, Intimation was sent to Katana that the armament was 
on the point of coming away—with orders to forward no farther 
supplies* 


ι Thucyd. vii. 49.0 ᾿Αντιλέγοντος δὲ — 2 This interval may be inferred (see 
΄ Ὺ 7 ie ἢ 
τοῦ Νικίου, ὄκνος τις καὶ μέλλησις eveyé- Dodwell, Aun. Thucyd. vii. ὅ0) frongy 
vero, καὶ ἅμα ὑπόνοια μή τι καὶ πλέον εἰ- the state of the moon at the time of the 


Sas ὁ Νικίας ἰσχυρίζηται. battle of Epipol, compared with the 
The language of Justin respecting this subsequent eclipse. ee ee 
proceeding is just and diseriminating— 3 Thucyd. vit, 50, ὡς αὐτοῖς οὐδὲ ὁ 


“ Nicias, seu pudore male act rei, seu Νικίας ἔτι ὁμοίω ς ἦ ναντιοῦτο, 
metu destitute spei civium, seu impel- ἅο, Diodor. xii. 12. ὋὉ Νικίας nvay- 
lente fato, mauere contendit” (Justin. κάσθη συγχωρῆσαι, ke. 
iv, 5), * Thucyd, vil. 60, 
‘ 
Tt 2 
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This plan was proceeding successfully: the ships were made 
olipes of ready+-much of the property of the army had already 
Athenian been conveyed aboard without awakening the suspicion 
poned. of the enemy—the signal would have been hoisted on 
the ensuing morning—and within a few hours, this fated armament 
would have found itself clear of the harbour, with comparatively 
small loss'—when the Gods themselves (I speak in the language 
and feelings of the Athenian camp) interfered to forbid its de- 
parture. On the very night before (the 27th August, 413 B.c.)— 
which was full moon—the moon was eclipsed. Such a portent, 
impressive to the Athenians at all times, was doubly so under their 
present despondency, and many of them construed it as a divine 
prohibition against departure until a certain time should have 
elapsed, with expiatory ceremonies to take off the effect. They 
made known their wish for postponement to Nikias and his col- 
leagues; but their interference was superfluous, for Nikias himself 
was more deeply affected than any one else. He consulted the 
prophets, who declared that the army ought not to decamp until 
thrice nine days, a full circle of the moon, should have passed 
over” And Nikias took upon himself to announce, that until after 
the interval indicated by them, he would not permit even auy 
discussich or proposition on the subject. 5: 

The decision of the prophets, which Nikias thus made his own, 


Eclipses ΨΆΒ ἃ sentenee of death to the Atheniaff army: yet it 
considered ‘ » 

assigns went along with the general feeling, and was obeyed 
interpreted without hesitation. Even Demosthenés, though if he 
Phiochorus. had commanded alone, he might have tried to overrule 


it—found himself compelled to yield. Yet according to Phi- 
lochorus (himself a professional diviner, skilful in construing the 
religious meaning of events), it was a decision deeidedly wrong ; 
that is, wrong according to the canonical principles of divination. 
To men planning escape or any other operation requiring silence 


J Diodor, xiii, 12. Of στρατιῶται τὰ 
σκεύη ἐνετίθεντο, &c. Plutarch, Nikias, 
9, 23, 

* The moon was totally eclipsed on 

is night, Auguat 27, 413 B.c., from 27 
tainutes past 9 to 34 minutes past 10 
P.M. (Wurm, De Ponderib. Greecor, sect. 
xeiv. p, 184)—speaking with reference 
to an observer in Sicily, 

Thucydidés statea that Nikias adopted 
the injunction of the prophets, to tarry 
thrice nine days (vii. 50). iodorus says 
three daya, Plutarch intimates that Ni- 


kias went beyond the injunction of the 
prophets, who only insisted on thrce 
days, while he resolved on remaining 
for am entire lurar period (Plutarch, 
Nikias, c. 23), , 

I follow the statement of Thucydidés: 
there is no reason to believe that Nikiag 
would lengthen the time beyond what 
the prophets prescribed. 

The erroneous statement redpecting 
this memorable event, in so respectable 
an author as. Polybius, is not a little 


surprising (Polyb, ix, 19), 
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and secrecy, an eclipse of the moon, as hiding light and producing 
darkness, was (he affirmed) an encouraging sign, and ought to have 
made the Athenians even more willing and forward in quitting the 
harbour. We are told, too, that Nikias had recently lost by death 
Stilbidés, the ablest prophet in his service; and that he was thus 
forced to have recourse to prophets of inferior ability.! His piety 
left no means untried of appeasing the gods, by prayer, sacrifice, 
and expiatory ceremonies, continued until the necessity of actual 
conflict arrived.’ 

The impediment thus finally and irreparably intercepting the 
Athenian departure, was the direct, though unintended conse- 
quence, of the delay previously caused by Nikias. We cannot 
doubt, however, that, when the eclipse first happened, he regarded 
it as a sign confirmatory of the opinion which he had himself 
before delivered, and that he congratulated himself upon haying so 
long resisted the proposition for going away. Lect us add, that all 
those Athenians who were predisposed to look upon eclipses as signs 
from heaven of calamity about to come, would find themselves 
strengthened in that belief by the unparalleled wees even now 
impending over this unhappy army. 

‘What interpretation the Syracusans, confident and victosious, 
put on the eclipse, we are not told. But they knew well Renewed 


Attacks of 
how to interpret the fact, which speedily came to their the Syra- 


knowledge, that the Athenians had fully resolved to defeat of 
. the Athenjap 

make a furtive escape, and had only been prevented by fleet in the 

. Ω » , rea are 

the eclipse. Such a resolution, amounting to an unequi- pour. 

vocal confession of helplessness, emboldened the Syracusans yet 
farther, to crush them as they were in the harbour, and never to 
permit them to occupy even any other post in Sicily. Accordingly 
Gylippus caused his triremes to be manned and practised for 
several days: he then drew out his land-force, and made a demon- 
stration of no great significance against the Athenian lines. On 
the morrow, he brought out all his forces, both land and naval ; 
with the former of which he beset the Athenian lines, while the 
fleet, 76 triremes in number, was directed to sail up to the 
Athenian naval station. The Athenian fleet, 86 triremes strong, 
sailed out to meet it, and a close, general, and desperate action 
took place. The fortune of Athens had fied. ‘The Syracusans 
1 Plutarch, Nikias, ο. 22; Diodor. xiii, | Compare the description of the effect 
12; Thucyd. vii. 50. Stilbidés was emi- produced by the eclipse of the sun at 
nent in his profession of a prophet: see Thebes, immediately prior to the last 
Aristophan. Puc. 1029, with the cita- expedition of Pelopidas into Thessaly 


tions from Eupolis and Philochorus in (Plutarch, Pelopidas, ὦ, 31) 
the Scholia, ὃ Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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first beat the centre division of the Athenians; next, the right 
division under Eurymedon, who in attempting an evolution to 
outfiank the enemy’s left, forgot those narrow limits of the harbour 
which were at every turn the ruin of the Athenian mariner— 
neared the land too much—and was pinned up against it, in the 
recess of Daskon, by the vigorous attack of the Syracusans. He 
was here slain, and his division destroyed: successively, the entire 
Athenian fleet was beaten and driven ashore. 

Few of the defeated ships could get into their own station. 
Partiatsue- Most of them were forced ashore or grounded on points 
omuimt Without those limits ; upon which Gylippus marched down 
Sylippus. his land-force to the water’s edge, in order to prevent 
the retreat of the crews as well as to assist the Syracusan seamen 
in hauling off the ships as prizes. Ilis march however was so 
hurried and disorderly, that the Tyrrhenian troops, on guard at the 
flank of the Athenian station, sallied out against them as they 
approached, beat the foremost of them, and drove them away from 
the shore into the marsh called Lysimcleia. More Syracusan 
troopa came to their aid; but the Athenians also, anxious above 
all things for the protection of their ships, came forth in greater 
numberg; and a general battle ensued in which the latter were 
victorious. ‘Though they did not inflict much loss upon the enemy, 
yet they saved most of their own triremes which had been driven 
ashore, together with the crews—and carried them into the naval 
station. Except for this success on land, the entire Athenian fleet 
would have been destroyed: as it was, the defeat was still 
complete, and eighteen triremes were lost, all their crews being 
slain. This was probably the division of Eurymedon, which 
having been driven ashore in the recess of Daskon, was too far off 
from the Athenian station to receive any land assistance. As the 
Athenian were hauling in their disabled triremes, the Syracusans 
made ἃ last effort to destroy them by means of a fireship, for which 
the wind happened to be favourable. But the Athenians found 
means to prevent her approach, and to extinguish the flames.’ 

Here was a complete victory gained over Athens on her own 


The Syra- —29] Ἷ : : ον 
eae element—gained with inferior numBers gained even 
ne to 


mine toblock over the fresh, and yet formidable fleet recently brought 
of theta. by Demosthenés. It told but too plainly on which side 


destroy or the superiority now lay—how well the Syracusans had 
capture the 


whole Athe- organized their naval strength for the specialties of their 
nian anne: 


ment, own harbour—how ruinous had been the folly of Nikias 


1 Thucyd. vii. 52, 53; Diodor, xiii, 13. 
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in retaining his excellent seamen imprisoned within that petty and 
unwholesome lake, where land and water alike did the work 
of their enemies. It not only disheartened the Athenians, but 
belied all their past experience, and utterly confounded them. 
Sickness of the whole enterprise, and repentance for having 
undertaken it, now became uppermost in their minds: yet it 
is remarkable that we hear of no complaints against Nikias 
separately.' But repentance came too late. The Syracusans, fully 
alive to the importance of their victory, sailed round the harbour 
in triumph as again their own,? and already looked on the enemy 
within it as their prisoners. They determined to close up and 
guard the mouth of it, from Plemmyrium to Ortygia, so as to leave 
no farther liberty of exit. 

Nor were they insensible how vastly the scope of the contest was 
now widened, and the value of the stake before them targe views 
enhanced. It was not merely to rescue their own city Gane?” 
from siege, nor even to repel and destroy the besieging 2° 


power of 


army, that they were now contending. It was to extin- Aes. 


guish the entire power of Athens, and liberate the half foygpene! 
of Greece from dependence ; for athens could never be ‘power. 
expected to survive so terrific a loss as that of the entire donble 
armament before Syracuse.2 The Syracusans exulted* in the 
thought that this great achievement would be theirs; that their 
city was the field, and their navy-the chief instrument, of victory ; 
a lasting source of glory to them, not merely in the eyes of 
contemporaries, but even in those of posterity. Their pride 
swelled when they reflected on the Pan-Hellenic importance which 
the siege of Syracuse had now acquired, and when they counted up 
the number and variety of Greek warriors who were now fighting, 
on one side or the other, between Euryalus and Plemmyrium. 
With fhe exception of the great struggle between Athens and the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, never before had combatants so many. 
and so miscellaneous been engaged under the same banners. 
Greeks continental and insular—Ionic, Doric, and /Kolic yast num 
autonomous and dependent—volunteers and merce- Lidia 
naries—from Miletus and Chios in the east to Selinus in prope ogi 
the west—were all here to be found; and not merely Palsn'snow 


Greeks, but also the barbaric Sikels, Egesteans, Tyrrhe- feating for 


: or against | 
nians, and Iapygians. If the Lacedemonians, Corin- Syruse. 


' Thueyd. vii. 55, Οἱ μὲν ᾿Αθηναῖοι | 3 Thucyd. vii. 56. Οἱ δὲ Συρακόσιοι 
ἐν παντὶ δὴ ἀθυμίας ἦσαν, καὶ ὃ wapddo- | τόν τε λιμένα εὐθὺς παρέπλεον ἀδεῶς, &c, 
γὸς αὐτοῖς μέγας ἦν, πολὺ δὲ μείζων ἔτι 3 Thucyd, vil. 56. 
τῆς cinerea, ὁ perdueros. 
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fhians, and Beotians, were fighting on the side of Syracuse—the 
Argeians and Mantineians, not to mention the great insular cities, 
stood in arms against her. The jumble οὗ kinship among the 
combatants on both sides, as well as the cross action of different 
local antipathies, is put in lively antithesis by Thucydidés.' But 
amidst so vast an assembled number, of which they were the chiefs, 
the paymasters, and the centre of combination—the Syracusans 
might well fecl a sense of personal aggrandisement, and a con- 
sciousness of the great blow which they were about to strike, suffi- 
cient to exalt them for the time above the level even of their great 
Dorian chiefs in Peloponnesus, 

It was their first operation, occupying three days, to close up the 
The Syra- = mouth of the Great Harbour, which was nearly one mile 
cusans block : ΝΕ . 
ue Oe ace broad, with vessels of every description—triremes, traders, 
harbour, δοδίβ, &c.—anchored in an oblique direction, and chained 
together.? ‘They at the same time prepared their naval force with 
redoubled zeal for the desperate struggle which they knew to be 
coming. They then awaited the efforts of the Athenians, who 
watched their proceedings with sadness and anxiety. 

Nikias and his colleagues callgd together the principal officers to 
The athe.  Geliberate what was to be done. As they had few provi- 


ἱ I s δι ἢ . 
to force,  ΒΙ0ΠΒ remaining, and had counter-ordered their farther 


αν. Supplies, some instant and desperate effort was indis- 
eine "4° pensgble; and the only point in debate was, whether 
generals they should burn their fleet and retire by land, or make 
afresh maritime exertion to break out of the harbour. Such had 
been the impression left by the recent sea-fight, that many in the 
camp leaned to the former scheme.’ But the generals resolved 
upon first trying the latter, and exhausted all their combinations 
to give to it the greatest possible effect. They now evacuated 
the upper portion of their lines, both on the higher grqund of 
Epipole, and even on the lower ground, such portion as was’ 
nearest to the southern cliff; confining themselves to a limited 
fortified space close to the shore, just adequate for their sick, their 
wounded, and their stores; in order to spare the necessity for 
a large garrison to defend them, and thus leave nearly their whole 
force disposable for sea-service. They then made ready every 
trireme in the station, which could be rendered ever so imperfectly 
seaworthy, constraining every fit man to serve aboard them, 
without distinction of age, rank, or country. The triremes were 


' Thuoyd. vii. 57, 58. * Thucyd. vii, 59; Diocor. xiii. 14. 
~ 4 Plutarch, Nikias, ς, 24. 


oe 
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manned with double crews of soldiers, hoplites as well as bowmell 
and darters—the latter mostly Akarnanians; while the hoplites, 
stationed at the prow with orders to board the enemy as quickly as 
possible, were furnished with grappling-irons to detain the enemy’s 
ship immediately after the moment of collision, in order that 
it might not be withdrawn and the collision repeated, with all its 
injurious effects arising from the strength and massiveness of the 
Syracusan epotids. The best consultation was held with the 
steersmen as to arrangement and manceuvres of every trireme, and 
no precaution omitted which the scanty means at hand allowed. 
In the well-known impossibility of obtaining new provisions, efery 
man was anxious to hurry on the struggle.’ But Nikias, as he 
mustered them on the shore immediately before going aboard, saw 
but too plainly that it was the mere stress of desperation which 
impelled them; that the elasticity, the disciplined confidence, tlie 
maritime pride, habitual to the Athenians on shipboard—was 
extinct, or dimly and faintly burning. 

He did his best to revive them, by exhortations unusually 
emphatic and impressive. ‘ Recollect (he said) that you Exhortations 
too, not less than the Syracusans, are now fighting for putting the 
your own safety and for your country; for it is only by aboara. 
victory in’ the coming struggle that any of you can ever hope 
to see his country again. Yield not to despair like raw recruits 
aftef* a first defeat: you, Athenians and allies, familiar with the 
unexpected revolutions of war, will hope now for the fair turn 
of fortune, and fight with a spirit worthy of the great force which 
you see here around you. We generals have now made effective 
provision against our two great disadvantages—the narrow circuit 
of the harbour, and the thickness of*the enemy's prowa’ Sad as 
the necessity is, we have thrown aside all our Athenian skill and 
tactics, and have prepared to fight under the conditions forced 
upon uf by the enemy—% land battle on shipboard? It will be for 
you to conquer in this last desperate struggle, where there is 
no friendly shore to receive you if you give way. You, hoplites 
on the deck, as soon as you have the enemy’s trireme in contact, 
keep him fast, and relax not until you have swept away his 
hoplites and mastered his deck. You, seamen and rowers, must 
yet keep up your courage, in spite of this sad failure in our means, 

' Thucyd. vii. 60. 8 Thucyd, vii. 62, “Es τοῦτο γὰρ δὴ 

3 Thuoyd. vii. 62. “A δὲ ἀρωγὰ ével- | ἠναγκάσμεθα, ὥστε πεζομαχεῖν ἀπὸ τῶν 
δομεν ἐπὶ τῇ τοῦ λίμενος στενότητι πρὸς | νεῶν, καὶ τὸ μήτε αὐτοὺς ἀνακρούεσθαι, 


τὸν μέλλοντα ὄχλον τῶν νεῶν ἔσεσθαι, | μήτε ἐκείνους ἐᾷν, ὠφέλιμον φαίνεται. 
ἅς, , 
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and subversion of our tactics. You are better defended on deck 
above, and you have more triremes to help you, than in the 
recent defeat. Such of you as are not Athenian citizens, I entreat 
to recollect the valuable privileges which you have hitherto 
enjoyed from serving in the navy of Athens. Though not really 
citizens, you have been reputed and treated as such: you have 
acquired our dialect, you have copied our habits, and have thus 
enjoyed the admiration, the imposing station, and the security, 
arising from our great empire! Partaking as you do freely in the 
benefits of that empire, do not now betray it to these Sicilians and 
Cofinthians whom you have so often beaten. For such: of you 
as are Athenians, 1 again remind you that Athens has neither 
fresh triremes, nor fresh hoplites, to replace those now here. 
Unless you are now victorious, her enemies near home will find her 
defenceless; and our countrymen there will become slaves to 
Sparta, as you will to Syracuse. Recellect, every man of you, 
that you now going aboard here are the all of Athens-—her 
hoplites, her ships, her entire remaining city, and her splendid 
name. Bear up then and conquer, every man with his best 
mettle, in this one last strugele—for Athens as well as yourselves, 
and on an occasion which will never return.” 

if, in translating the despatch written home ten months before 


Agonyof by Nikias to the people of Athens, we were compelled to 
Nikias —his . . 

efforts to remark, that the greater part of it was the bitteresf*con- 
theofticers. demmnation of his own previous policy as commander—so 


we are here carried back, when we find him striving to palliate the 
ruinous effects of that confined space of water which paralysed the 
Athenian seamen, to his own obstinate improvidence in forbidding 


1 Thucyd® vii. 63. Τοῖς δὲ ναύταις All persons in that service—who were 


παραινῶ, καὶ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ τῷδε καὶ δέομαι, 
μὴ ἐκπεπλῆχϑαϊ τι ταῖς ξυμφοραῖς ἄγαν 
, aa ἐκείνην τε τὴν ἡδονὴν ἐνθυμεῖσθαι, 
ὡς ἀξία ἐστὶ διασώσασθαι, οἱ τέως 
᾿Αθηναῖοι νομιζόμενοι καὶ μὴ 
ὄντες ὑμῶν, τῆς τε φωνῆς τῇ ἐπι- 
στήμῃ καὶ τῶν τρόπων τῇ μιμήσει, ἐθαυ- 
μάζεσθε κατὰ τὴν Ἑλλάδα, καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς 
τῆς ἡμέτερας οὐκ ἔλασσον κατὰ τὸ ὠφε- 
λεῖσθαι, ἔς τε τὺ φοβερὸν τοῖς ὑπηκόοις 
καὶ τὸ μὴ ἀδικεῖσθαι πολὺ πλεῖον, μετεί- 
χετε, ὥστε κοινωνοὶ μόνοι ἐλευθέρως ἡμῖν 
τῆς ἀρχῆς ὄντες, δικαίως αὐτὴν νῦν μὴ 
κατακροδίδοτε, &c. : 

Dr. Arnold (together with Goller and 
Poppo), following the Scholiast, explain 
these words as having particular refer- 
ence to the metics in the Athenian naval 
service, But I cannot think this correct, 


‘freemen, but yet not citizens of Athens 
—are here designated; partly metics, 
doubtless} but partly also @izens of 
the islands and dependent allies—-the 
ξένοι ναυβάται alluded to by the Co- 
rinthians and by Periklés at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. 
i, 121-143) ag the ἀνητὴ δύναμις μᾶλλον 
ἢ οἰκεία of Athens, Without doubt 
there were numerous foreign seamen in 
the warlike navy of Athens, who de- 
rived great consideration as well as pro- 
fit from the service, and often passed 
themselves off for Athenian citizens 
when they really were not so, 

Ὁ Thucyd. vii. 64, “Ors of ἐν ταῖς vav- 
ov ὑμῶν viv ἐσόμενοι, καὶ πέζοι τοῖς 
᾿Αθηναίοις εἰσὶ καὶ νῆες, καὶ ἡ ὑπόλοιπος 
πόλις, καὶ τὸ ugya ὄνομα τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν... 
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the egress of the fleet when insisted on by Demosthenés. lis 
hearers probably were too much absorbed with the terrible present, 
to revert to irremediable mistakes of the past. Immediately on 
the conclusion of his touching address, the order was given to go 
aboard, and the seamen took their places, But when the triremes 
were fully manned, and the trierarchs, after superintending the 
embarkation, were themselves about to enter and push off—the 
agony of Nikias was too great to be repressed. Feeling more 
keenly than any man the intensity of this last death struggle, and 
the serious, but inevitable shortcomings of the armament in its 
present condition—he still thought that he had not said enough 
for the occasion. He now renewed his appeal personally to the 
trierarchs,—all of them citizens of rank and wealth at Athens. 
They were all familiarly known to him, and he addressed himself 
to every man separately by his own name, his father’s name, and 
his tribe—adjuring him by the deepest and most solemn motives 
which could touch the human feelings. Some he reminded of their 
own previous glories, others of the achievements of illustrious 
ancestors, imploring them not to dishonour or betray these precious 
titles: to all alike he recalled the charm of their beloved country, 
with its full political freedom and its unconstrained licence, of 
individual agency tg every man: to all alike he appealed? in the 
names of their wives, their children, and their paternal gods. He 
cared not for being suspected of trenching upon the common- 
places of rhetoric: he caught at every topic which could touch the 
inmost affections, awaken the in-bred patriotism, and rekindle the 
abated courage of the officers, whom he was sending forth to this 
desperate venture. He at length constrained himself to leave 
off, still fancying in his anxiety that he ought to say more— 
and proceeded to marshal the land-force for the defence of the 
lines, apyell as along the shore, where they might render as much 
service and as much encouragement as possible to the combatants 
on shipboard.! 

Very different was the spirit prevalent, and very opposite the 
burning words uttered, on the sea-board of the Syracusan ota and 
station, as the leaders were mustering their men imme- ἩΡΆΘΡΗΝΝ 
diately before embarkation. They had been apprised of wise 
the grappling irons now about to be employed by the “™ ἫΝ 
Athenians, and had guarded against them in part by stretching 
‘hides along their bows, so that the “iron-hand”’ might slip off 


} See the striking chapter of Thucyd. | dorus (xiii. 15) becomes animated in 
Vil. 69. Even the tamaq style of Dio- | describing this scene. 
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without acquiring any hold. The preparatory movements even 
within the Athenian station being perfectly visible, Gylippus sent 
the fleét out with the usual prefatory harangue. He complimented 
them on the great achievements which they had already performed 
in breaking down the naval power of Athens, so long held 
irresistible! He reminded them that the sally of their enemies 
was only a last effort of despair, seeking nothing but escape, 
undertaken without confidence in themselves, and under the 
necessity of throwing aside all their own tactics in order to copy 
feebly those of the Syracu$ans.* He called upon them to recollect 
the destructive purposes which the invaders had brought with them 
against Syracuse, to inflict with resentful hand the finishing stroke 
upon this half-ruined armament, and to taste the delight of 
satiating a legitimate revenge.’ 

" The Syracusan fleet—76 triremes strong, as in the last battle— 


Syracusan 88 the first to put off from shore ; Pythen with the Corin- 
mente Gon thians in the centre, Sikanus and Agatharchus on the 
ation tae «Wings. A certain proportion of them were placed near 
eihwing the mouth of the harbour, in order to guard the barrier ; 

ulation ᾿ a oe ‘ 
purounding while the rest were distributed around the harbour, in 
t. 


; order to attack the Athenians from different sides as soon 
as they should approach. Moreover the surface of the harbour 
swarmed with the light craft of the Syracusans, in many of which 
embarked youthful volunteers, sons of the best families in the city ;4 
boats of no mean service during the battle, saving or destroying 
the seamen cast overboard from disabled ships, as well as annoying 
the fighting Athenian triremes, The day was one sacred to 
Héraklés at Syracuse; and the prophets announced that the god 
would ensure victory to the Syracusans, provided they stood on the 
defensive, and did not begin the attack.2 Moreover ‘the entire 


1 Thucyd, vii. 65. 

2 Thueyd. vii. 66, 67. 

ἃ Thucyd, vii. 68. πρὸς οὖν ἀταξίαν 
τε τοιαύτην .. . . ὀργῇ προσμίξωμεν, καὶ 
νομίσωμεν ἅμα μὲν νομιμώτατον εἶναι πρὸς 
τοὺς ἐναντίους, οἱ ἂν ὡς ἐπὶ τιμωρίᾳ τοῦ 
πρυσπεσόντος δικαιώσωσιν ἀποπλῆσαι τῆς 
γνώμης τὸ θυμούμενον͵ ἅμα δὲ ἐχθροὺς 
ἀμύνᾳσθαι ἐγγενησόμενον ἡμῖν, καὶ (τὸ 
λεγόμενόν που) ἥδιστον εἶναι. ' 

This plain and undisguised invocation 
of the an and revengeful passions 
should be noticed, aa a mark of charac- 
ter and manners. 

4 Diodorus, xiii. 14. Plutarch has a 
similar atatement, in reference to the 


previous battle; but 1 think ke must | 


have confused one battle with e other 
—for his account can hardly be made to 
harmonise with Thucydidés (Plutarch, 
Nikias, c. 24). 

It is to be recollected that both Plu- 
tarch and Diodorus had probably read 
the description of the battles in the 
Great Harbour jf Syracuse, contained 
in Philistus; a better witness, if we had 
his account before us, even than Thue. 
cydidés; since he was probably at this 
time in Syracuse, and was perhaps ac- 
tually engaged. 

5 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24,25. Timeatis* 
reckoned the aid of Héraklés as having 
been one of the great causes of gi φόνοι 
victory over the Athenians. He gave 
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shore round the harbour, except the Athenian station and . its 
immediate neighbourhood, was crowded with Syracusan soldiers 
and spectators; while the walls of Ortygia, immediatel## over- 
hanging the water, were lined with the feebler population of the 
city, the old men, women, and children. From the Athenian 
station presently came forth 110 triremes, under Demosthenés, 
Menander, and Euthydémus—with the customary pean, its tone 
probably partaking of the general sadness of the camp. They 
steered across direct to the mouth of the harbour, beholding on all 
sides the armed enemies ranged along the shore, as well as the 
unarmed multitudes who were imprecating the vengeance of the 
gods upon their heads; while for them there was no sympathy, 
except among the fellow-sufferers within their own lincs. Inside of 
this narrow basin, rather more than five English miles in circuit, 
194 ships of war,,each manned with more than 200 men, were 
about to join battle—in the presence of countless masses around, 
all with palpitating bearts, and near enough beth to see and hear ; 
the most picturesque battle Gf we could abstract our minds from 
its terrible interest) probably in history, without smoke or other 
impediments to vision, and in the clear atmosphere of Sicily—a 
scrious and magnified realization of those Naumachiw which the 
R@man emperors used to exhibit with gladiators on the 4talian 
lakes, for the recreation of the people. 

The Athenian fleet made directly for that portion of the barrier 
where a narrow opening (perhaps elosed by a moveable Attemptor ᾿ 


‘ ᾿ the Atheni 
chain) had been left for merchant-vessels. Their first fee e 


impetuous attack broke through the Syracusan squadron bate in the 
defending it, and they were already attempting to sever vow. 

its connecting bends, when the enemy from all sides crowded 
im upon them and foreed them to desist. Presently the battle 
became general, and the combatants were distributed in various 
parts of the harbour. On both sides a fierce and desperate 
courage was displayed, even greater than had been shown on any 
of the former occasions. At the first onset, the skill and tactics of 
the steersmen shone conspicuous, well-seconded by zeal on the 
part of the rowers apd by their ready obedience to the voice of the 
Keleustés, ΑΞ th€ vessels neared, the bowmen, slingers and 
throwers on the deck hurled clouds of missiles against the enemy 
—next was heard the loud crash of the two impinging metallic 
frents, resounding all along the shore! When the vessels were 


several reasons why the god was pro- | mous, Fragm. 104, ed. Didot. 
voked against the Athenians: see Ti-| + The destruetive impact of these me- 
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thus once in contact, they were rarely allowed to separate: a 
strenuous hand-fight then commenced by the hoplites in each, 
tryingfrespectively to board and master their enemy’s deck. It 
was not always however that each trireme had its own single and 
special enemy: sometimes one ship had two or three enemies 
to contend with at once—sometimes she fell aboard of one un- 
sought, and became entangled. After a certain time, the fight 
still obstinately continuing, all sort of battle order became lost ; 
the skill of the steersman was of little avail, and the voice of the 
Kéleustés was drowned amidst the universal din and mingled cries 
from victors as well as vanquished. On both sides emulous 
exhortations were poured forth, together with reproach and 
sarcasm addressed to any slip which appeared flinching from 
the contest; though factitious stimulus of this sort was indeed but 
little needed. 

Such was the heroic courage on both sides, that for a long time 


Longeon victory was altogether doubtful, and the whole harbour 
n . . . 
desperate = Was a scene of partial encounters, wherein sometimes 


intense  ὀ  Syracusans, sometimes Athenians, prevailed. According 
emotion— 


total defeat as success thus fluctuated, so followed the chcers’ or 
Athentans, wailings of the spectators ashore. At one and the same 
time, every variety of human emotion might be witnessed ; ἢἔο- 
cording as attention was turned towards a victorious or a defeated 
ship. It was among the spectators in the Athenian station, above 
all, whose entire life and liberty were staked in the combat, that 
this emotion might be seen exaggerated into agony, and over- 
passing the excitement even of the combatants themselves.! Those 
among them who looked towards a portion of the harbour where 
their friends seemed winning, were full of joy and thanksgiving to 
the gods: such of their neighbours as contemplated an Athenian 
ship in difficulty, gave vent to their feelings in shrpks and 


tallic masses at the heads of the ships of | Damagoras evaded the blow, rowed ra- 


war, aa well as the periplus practised by 
a lighter ahip to avoid direct collision 
against a heavier—is strikingly illus- 
trated by a passage in Plutarch’s Life of 
Luoullus, where a naval engagement 
between the Roman general, and Neop- 
tolemus the admiral of Mithridates, is 
described. ‘‘Lucullus was on board a 
Rhodian quinquereme, commanded by 
Damagoras, a skilful Rhodian pilot; 
while Neoptolemus was approaching 
with a ship much heavier, and driving 
forward to a direct collision; apon which 


pidly round, and struck the enemy in 
the stern”... . δείσας ὁ Δαμαγόρας τὸ 
βᾶρος τῆς βασιλικῆς, καὶ τὴν τραχύ- 
τσητα τοῦ a aros, οὐκ ἐτόλ- 
μησε συμπεσεὶ ἤδρωρος, ἀλλ᾽ ὀξέως 
ἐκ περιαγωγῆς ἀποστρέψας ἐκέλευσεν ἐπὶ 
πρύμναν ὥσασθαι" καὶ πιεσθείσης ἐνταῦθα 
τῆς νέως ἐδέξατο τὴν πληγὴν ἀβλαβῇ γε- 
γομένην, ἅτε δὴ τοῖς θαλαττεύουσι τῆς 
véws μέρεσι προσπεσοῦσαν. --- Plutareh, 
Lueull. ο, 3, 
1 Thueyd. wii. 71, 
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lamentation; while a third group, with their eyes fied on some 
portion of the combat still disputed, were plunged in all the 
agitations of doubt, manifested even in the tremulous swing of 
their bodies, as hope or fear alternately predominated. During all 
the time that the combat remained undecided, the Athenians on 
shore were distracted by all these manifold varieties of intense 
sympathy. But at length the moment came, after a long-protracted 
struggle, when victory began to declare in favour of the Syracueans, 
who, perceiving that their enemies were slackening, redoubled their 
efforts as well as their shouts, and pushed them back towards the 
land. All the Athenian triremes, abandoning farther resistance, 
were thrust ashore like shipwrecked vessels in or near their own 
station ; a few being even captured before they could arrive there. 
The diverse manifestations of sympathy among the Athenians in 
the station itself were now exchanged for one unanimous shriek of 
agony and despair. The boldest of them rushed to rescue the 
ships and their crews from pursuit, others to man their walls in 
case of attack from land: many were even paralysed at the sight, 
and absorbed with the thoughts of their own irretrievable ruin. 
Their souls were doubtless still farther subdued by the wild and 
enthusiastic joy which burst forth im maddening shouts from the 
hdstile crowds around the harbour, in response to their own 
victorious comrades on shipboard. 
Such was the close of this awful, heart-stirring, and decisive 
combat, The modern historian strives in vain to convey sieretee 
the impression of it which appears in the condensed and ration of ὁ 
burning phrases of Thucydidés. We find in his de- =sirongemo- 
scription of battles generally, and of this battle beyond sccompantet 
all others, a depth and abundance of human emotion ““" 
which has now passed out of military proceedings. The Greeks 
who fight, like the Greeks who look on, are not soldiers withdrawn 
from tht community, and specialized as well as hardened by long 
professional training—but citizens with all their passions, instincts, 
sympathies, joys, and sorrows, of domestic as well as political life. 
Moreover the non-milfary population in ancient times had an 
interest of the rfiggt intense kind in the result of the struggle ; 
which made the Wifference to them, if not of life and death, at 
least of the extremity of happiness and misery. Hence the strong 
light and shade, the Homeric exhibition of undisguised impulse, 
the tragic detail of personal motive and suffering, which pervades 
this and other military descriptions of Thucydidés. When we read 
the few but most vehement words which he employs to depict the 


We i . 
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7 = * 
Athenian camp under this fearful trial, we must recollect that 
these were not only men whose all was at stake, but that they were 
moreover citizens full of impressibility—sensitive and demonstrative 
‘Greeks, and indeed the most sensitive and demonstrative ‘of all 
‘Greeks. ΤῸ repress all manifestations of strong emotion was not 
considered, in ancient times, essential to the dignity of the human 
character. " 
Amidst all the deep pathos, however, which the great historian 
‘Causes of has imparted to the final battle at Syracuse, he has not 
theefeat explained the causes upon which its ultimate issue turned. 
Athenians. “Considering that the Athenians were superior to their 
enemies in number, as 110 to 76 triremes—that they fought with 
courage not less heroic—and that the action was on their own 
element ; we might have anticipated for them, if not a victory, at 
least a drawn battle, with equal loss on both sides. But we may 
observe—1, The number of 110 triremes was formed by including 
some hardly seaworthy.! 2. The crews were composed partly of 
men not used to sea-service; and the Akarnanian darters, espe- 
cially, were for this reason unhandy with their missiles? 8, 
Though the water had been hitherto the element favourable to 
Athens, yet her superiority in this respect was declining, and her 
enemies approaching nearer to her, even in the open sea. But the 
narrow dimensions of the harbour would have nullified her supe- 
riority at all timos, and placed her even at great disadvantage— 
without the means of twisting and turning her triremes so as to 
strike only at a vulnerable point of the enemy—compared with the 
thick, heavy, straightforward butting of the Syracusans; like a 
nimble pugilist of light weight contending, in a very confined ring, 
against superior weight and muscle.? For the mere land-fight on 
ship-board, Athenians had not only no advantage, but had on the 
contrary the odds against them. 4, The Syracusans enjoyed great 
advantage from having nearly the whole harbour lined round with 
their soldiers and friends; not simply from the force of encouraging 


A Thuoyd. vii, 60. τὰς ναῦς ἁπάσας | not inepphteable to the position of the 
ὅσαι ἦσαν καὶ δνναταὶ καὶ ἀπλοώτ ε- Athenianshipsand seamen wheri cramped 


ge up in this harboty (Idyll, xxii. 91):— 
ar Thucyd. vi. 60. πάντα τινα ἐσβι- ote (Idyll. xxi. 91) 


ὥσαι---ἀναγκάσαντες eoBal-| {CC St fe ἐκ δ᾽ ἑτέρωθεν 
βάζοντεξ πληρῶσαι---ἀναγκάσαντες ἐσβαί- ᾿ς ἐκ 8 ἑτέρωθεν 
os ὅστις sg πῳωσοῦν ἐδόκει HAL ἜΡΙΣ κρατερὸν “Πολυδεύκεα ϑαραύνεσκον, 
κίας μετέχων ἐπιτήδειος εἶναι. ri μή πώς μιν ἐπιβρίσας 
Compare. also the speech of Gylippus, ἀμασείεν, 


3. 67 Χώρῳ ἐνὶ στεινῷ, Turd ἀναλίγκιος ἀνήρ. 


8 The language of, Theokritus, in de- | Compare Virgil’s picture of Entellus and 
scribing the pugilistic contest betwoen | Darés, Aineid, ν. 430. 
Pollux and the Bebrykian Amykus, is 


ao 
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sympathy, no mean auxiliary— Dut. because any oftheir triremeg, if 
compelled to fall back before an Athenian, found protection on 
the shore, and could return to the fight at leisure; while an 
Athenian in the same predicament had no escape. 5. The 
numerous light craft of the Syracusans doubtless rendered great 
service in this battle, as they had done in the preceding—though 
Thucydidés does not again mention them. 6. Lastly, both in the 
Athenian and Syracusan characters—the pressure of necessity was 
less potent, as a stimulus to action, than hopeful confidence and 
elation, with the idea of a flood-tide yet mounting. In the 
character of some other races, the Jews for instance, the com- 
parative force of these motives appears to be reversed. 

About 60 Athenian triremes, little more than half of the fleet 
which came forth, were saved as the wreck from this Feetings of 


the victors 


terrible conflict. The Syracusans on their part had also and van. 

x she ἃ a quished after 
suffered severely ; only 50 triremes remaining out of 76. the’ battie. 
The triumph with which, nevertheless, on returning to the city, 
they erected their trophy, and the exultation which reigned among 
the vast crowds encircling the harbour, was beyond all measure or 
precedent. Its clamorous manifestations were doubtless but too 
well heard in the neighbouring camp of the Athenians, and 
increased, if anything could increase, the soul-subduing extremity 
of distress which paralysed the vanquished. So utterly did the 
pressure of suffering, anticipated as well as actual, benumb their 
minds and extinguish their most sacred associations, that no man 
among them, not even the ultra-religious Nikias, thought of 
picking up the floating bodies or asking for a truce to bury the 
dead. This obligation, usually so serious and imperative upon the 
survivors after a battle, now passed unheeded aimidst the sorrow, 
terror, and despair, of the living man himself. 

Such despair, however, was not shared by the generals; to their 
honour be it spoken. On the afternoon of this terrible Resotution 


of Jemo- 


defeat, Demosthenés proposed to Nikias that at day- stenas and 


break the ensuing morning they should man all the wakes” 


eo . . second 
remaining ships—even now more in number than the giempe— 


Syracugan—and make a fresh attempt to break out of τὸς απο 
the harbour. To this Nikias agreed, and both proceeded (omc 
to try their influence in getting the resolution executed. % °by- 
But so irreparably was the spirit of the scamen broken, that 
“nothing could prevail upon them to go again on ship-board: they 
would hear of nothMg but attempting to escape by land.’ Pre- 
' Thucyd, vii. 72. 
VOL. V. U 
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parations were therefore made fow commencing their march in the 
darkness of that very night. The roads were still open, and had 
they so marched, a portion of them, at least, might even yet have 
been saved.! But there occurred one more mistake—one farther 
‘postponement-——which cut off the last hopes of this gallant and 
fated remnant. 

The Syracusan Hermokratés, fully anticipating that the ‘Athe- 
The Athe. nians would decamp that very night, was eager to prevent 
niansdeter- their retreat, because of the mischief which they might 


mine to 


retreat by (0 if established in any other part of Sicily. He pressed 


Jand-—-the eae 
postpone Gylippus and the military authorities to send out forth- 


their retreat, 


tinder false with, and block up the principal roads, passes, and fords, 
eatin from by which the fugitives would get off. Though sensible of 
"the wisdom of his advice, the generals thought it wholly 
unexecutable. Such was the universal and unbounded joy which 
now pervaded the city, in consequence of the recent victory, still 
farther magnified by the circumstance that the day was sacred to 
Mféraklés—so wild the jollity, the feasting, the intoxication, the 
congratulations, amidst men rewarding themselves after their recent 
effort and triumph, and amidst the necessary care for the wounded 
—that an order to arm aud march out would have been as little 
heéded.as the order to go on ship-board was by the desponding 
Athenians. Perceiving that he could get nothing done until the 
next morning, Lfermokratés resorted to a stratagem in order to 
delay the departure of the Athenians for that night. At. the 
mhoment when darkness was beginning, he sent down some con- 
fidential friends on horseback to the Athenian wall. , These men, 
riding up near cuough to make themselves heard, and calling for 
the sentries, addressed them as messengers from the private 
correspondents of Nikias in Syracuse, who had sent to warn him 
(they affirmed) not to decamp during the night, inasmuch as the 
Syracusans had already beset and occupied the roads ; but to begin 
his march quictly the next morning after adequate preparation. 
This fraud (the same as the Athenians had themselves practised 
The Sym two _ peor in see to tempt the Syracusans to 
Css rouds, March out against Katana) was perfectly successful : the 
to intercept sincerity of the information was believed, and the advice 
treat, adopted. Ilad Demosthenés been in command alone, we 
may doubt whether he would have been so easily duped; for 
granting the accuracy of the fact asserted, it was not the less 


8 
1 Diodor, xiii. 18. 2 Thucyd. vii, 73; Diodor, xiii. 18. 
4 Thucyd, vi, 64. 
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obvious that the difficulties, instead of being diminished, would be 
increased tenfold on the following day. We have seen, however, 
on more than one previous occasion, how fatally Nikias was misled 
by his treacherous advices from the philo-Athenians at Syracuse. 
An excuse for inaction was always congenial to his character ; and 
the present recommendation, moreover, fell in but too happily with 
the ‘temper of the army—now benumbed with depression and 
terror, like those unfortunate soldiers, in the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, who were yielding to the lethargy of extreme 
cold on the snows of Armenia, and whom Xenophon vainly tried to 
arouse.! Having remained over that night, the generals deter- 
mined also to stay the next day,—in order that the army might 
carry away with them as much of their baggage as possible 
sendipg forward a messenger to the Sikels in the interior to 
request that they would meet the army, and bring with them a 
supply of provisions.® Gylippus and Hermokratés had thus ample 
time, on the following day, to send out forees and occupy all the 
positions convenient for obstructing the Athenian march. They 
at the same time towed into Syracuse as prizes all the Athenian 
triremes which had been driven ashore in the recent battle, and 
which now lay like worthless hulks, unguarded and uuheeded -- 
seemingly even those within the station itself, ὃ 

It was on the next day but one after the maritime defeat that 
Nikias and Demostlienés put their army in motion to petreat of 
attempt retreat. he camp had Jong been a seene of [she 
sickness and death from the prevalence of marsh fever; πιο 
but since the recent battle, the number of wounded men “eamy. 
and the unburied bodies of the slain, had rendered it yet more 
pitiable. Forty thousand miserable men (so prodigious was the 
total, including all ranks and functions) now set forth to quit it, on 
a march of which few could hope to see the end; like the pouring 
forth of the population of a large city starved out by blockade. 
Many had little or no provisions to carry—so low had the stock 
become reduced ; but of those who had, every man carried hig own 
—even the horsemen and hoplites, now for the first tirae either 
already left without slaves by desertion, or knowing that no slave 
could now be trusted. But neither such melancholy equality of 
suffering, nor the number of sufferers, counted for much in the way 
of alleviation. A downcast stupor and sense of abasement pos- 
sessed every man; the more intolerable, when they recollected the 


1 Xenophon. Anab. iv. 5, 15,19; v. 1 2. Thueyd. vit. 77, 
8, 10, ; 3 Thucyd. vii. 74. 
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exit of the armament from Peireus two years before, with prayers, 
and solemn paans, and all the splendid dreams of conquest—set 
against the humiliation of the closing scene now before them, 
without a single trireme left out of two prodigious flects. 

But it ‘was not until the army had actually begun its march that 
στοά. the full measure of wretchedness was felt and manifested.” 


ness arising 


ness ang Tt was then that the necessity first became proclaimed, 
doning the which no one probably spoke out beforehand, of leaving 
wounded, behind not merely the unburied bodies, but also the sick 
and the wounded, The scenes of woe, which marked this hour, 
passed endurance or description. The departing soldier sorrowed 
and shuddered, with the sentiment of an unperformed duty, as he 
turned from the unburied bodies of the slain; but far more terrible 
was the trial, when he had to tear himself from the living sugerers, 
who implored their comrades, with wailings of agony and dis- 
traction, not to abandon them, Appealing to all the claims of 
pious friendship, they clung round their knees, and even crawled 
along the Ime of march until their strength failed. The silent 
dejection of the previous day was now exchanged for universal 
tears aud groans, and clamorous outbursts of sorrow, amidst which 
the army could not without the utmost difficulty be disengaged and 
put’in motion. 

After such heart-rending seenes, it might seem that their cup of 
Attempt or bitterness was exhausted; but worse was yet in store— 
the gemrals and the terrors of the future dictated a struggle against 


to maintain 
she onder al] the miseries of past and present. The generals did 


Niue their best to keep up some sense of order as well as 
courage; and Nikias, particularly, in this closing hour of his career, 
displayed a degree of energy and heroism which he had never 
before seemed to possess. Though himself among the greatest 
personal sufferers of all, from his incurable complaint, he was seen 
everywhere in the ranks, marshalling the troops, heartening up their 
dejection, and addressing them with a voice louder, more strenuous, 
and more commanding than was his wont. 

“ Keep up your hope still, Athenians (he said), even as we are 
Exhortations Now: Others have been saved out of circumstances worse 
fheaiteing than ours. Be not too much humiliated, either with your. 
army. defeats or with your present unmerited hardships. I too, 
having no advantage over any of you in strength (nay, you see the 
condition to which I have been brought by my disease), and 
accustomed even to superior splendour and good fortune in private 
as well as public life—I too am plunged in the same peril with 


Cuar. LX. 


the humblest soldier among you. 
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Nevertheless my conduct has 


been constantly pious towards the gods, as well as just and 
blameless towards men; in recompense for which, my hope for the 
future is yet sanguine, at the saine time that our actual misfortunes 
do not appal me in proportion to their intrinsic magnitude! Per- 


' Thucyd. vii. 77, Καίτοι πολλὰ μὲν ! 
ἐς θεοὺς νόμιμα δεδιήτημαι, πολλὰ δὲ és | 
ἀνθρώπους δίκαια καὶ ἀνεπίφθυνα, ᾽Αν θ᾽" 
Dy ἡ μὲν ἐλπὶς ὅμως θρασεῖα, 
τοῦ μέλλοντος, αἱ δὲ ξυμφυραὶ' 
γὺ κατ' ἀξίαν δὴ φοβοῦσι. Taya 
᾿ ἂν καὶ λωφήσειαν" ἱκανὰ γὰρ τοῖς τε 
πολεμίοις εὐτύχηται, καὶ ef tw θεῶν ἐπί- 
φθονοι ἐστρατεύσαμεν, ἀρκούντως ἤδη TE- | 
τιμωρήμεθα. 

I have translated the words οὐ κατ᾽ | 
ἀξίαν, and the sentence of which they » 
form a part, differently from what has | 
been hitherto sanctioned by the coin- | 
mentators, who construe Kat’ ἀξίαν as | 
meaning “aceording to aur desert ἢ-- | 
understand the words αἱ ξυμφυμαὶ οὐ Kar’ | 
ἀξίαν as bearing the same sense with the | 
words ταῖς mapa τὴν ἀξίαν κακοπραγίαις 
some lines before~—aud likewise con- ; 
atvue ov, not with φοβοῦσι, but with κατ᾽ | 
ἀξίαν, assigning to φοβοῦσιε an affirmative | 
sense, They translate—-*‘Quare, qc | 
es nostra fortuna promsus afietc cudeatur | 
(these words have no parallel in the ori- 
ginal), rerum tamen fiftararmn spes est 
audax: sed clades, quas nullo nostro 
merito accepimus, ves jam terrent. At 
fortasse cessabunt,” ἄς, M. Didot traus- 
lates—‘‘ Aussi j’ai un ferine espoir dans 
Vavenir malgre Veffrod que des mealhenms | 
om mérités nous causent.”? Dr. Arnold | 
passes the sentence over without notice. | 

This manner of translating appears to 
me not less unsuitable in reference to 
the spirit and thread of the harangue, | 
than awkward as regards the individual 
words. Looking to the spirit of the 
harangue, the object of encouraging the 
dejected soldiers would hardly be much 
answered by repeating (what in fact had 
been glanced at in a manner sufficient 
and becoming, before) that ‘the un- 
morited reverses tervifigd either Nikias, 
or the soldiers,” Then as to the words 
—the expressions ἀνθ᾽ ὧν, Sues, μὲν and 
δὲ, seem to me to denvte, not only that 
the two halves of the sentence apply 
both of them to Nikias—but that the 
first half of the sentence is in harmony, 
not in opposition, with the second. 
Matthiee (in my judgement, erroneously) 
refers (Gr. Gr. § 623) ὅμως to some 
words which have preceded; I think 


+o 
Μή 


that ὅμως contributes to hold together 
the first and the second affirmation of 
the sentence, Now the Latin translation 
refers the first half of the sentence to 
Nikias, and the last half to the soldiers 
whom he addresses; while the transla- 
tion of ΔΙ, Didot, by means of the word 
mudyre, for whieh there is nothing cor- 
responding tn the Groek, puts the second 
half in antithesis to the first. 

1 cannot but think that οὐ ought to 
bo constrned with φοβοῦσι, and that the 
words κατ᾽ ἀξίαν du not bear the mean- 
ing assigned to them by the translators, 
᾿Αξίαν not only ineans, “ἰδ, merit, 
the title to that which a man has 
earned hy bis conduct” ---as in the 
previous phrase mapa τὴν ἀξίαν--οἰσαῦ it 


Halso means “price, value, title to be 


cared for, capacity of exciting more or 
less desire or aversion “~-in which last 
sense it is predicated as an attrébute, 
not only of moral beings, δὲ of other 
objects besides. Thus Aristotle says 
(Εις, Nikom, ini. 11}--ὸ γὰρ οὕτως 
ἔχων, μᾶλλον ἀγαπᾷ τὰς τοιαύτας ἢ δ υ- 
νας τῆς ἀξίαφ' ὃ δὲ σώφρων οὐ 
τοιοῦτος, &e. Again, thid. un 5, (Ὁ 
μὲν οὖν ἃ δεῖ καὶ ob ἕνεκα, ὑπομένων 
καὶ φοβούμενος, καὶ ὡς δεῖ, καὶ ὕτε, 
ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ θαῤῥῶν, ἀνδρεῖος" kar’ 
ἀξίαν γὰρ, καὶ ὡς ἂν ὁ λόγος, πάσχει 
καὶ πράττει ὁ ἀνδρεῖος. Again, ibid. iv. 
Διὰ τοῦτό ἐστι τοῦ μεγαλυπρεποῦ", 
ἐν ᾧ ἂν ποιῇ γένει, μεγαλοπρεπῶς ποιεῖν" 
τὸ γὰρ τοιοῦτον οὐχ εὐυπέρβλητον, καὶ 
ἔχον κατ᾽ ἀξίαν τοῦ δαπανήματον. 
Again, ibid. vil. ΤῈ. ᾿Αχρεῖον γὰρ 
ὄντα οὔ φασι δεῖν ἴσον ἔχειν" λειτουρ- 
γίαν τε γὰρ γίνεσθαι, καὶ οὐ φιλίαν, εἰ 
μὴ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν τῶν ἔργων ἔσται τὰ 
ἐκ τῆς φιλίας, Compare also ib, vill, 
13, 

Xenophon, Cyrop. vill, 4, 32. τὸ 
γὰρ πολλὰ δοκοῦντα ἔχειν μὴ κατ᾽ 
ἀξίαν τῆς οὐσίας φαίνεσθαι ὠφελοῦντα 
τοὺς φίλους, ἀνελευθερίαν ἐμοίγε δυκεῖ 
περιάπτειν. Compare Xenophon, Me- 
morab. ii. 5, 2. ὥσπερ τῶν οἰκετῶν, 
οὕτω καὶ τῶν φίλων, εἰσὶν atlas; alyo 
ibid. i. 6, 11. and Isokratés cout. 
Lochit. Or. xx. 8, 8; Plato, Legg. ix. 
p. 876 E. ; 

The words κατ᾽ ἀξίαν in Thucydidés 
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haps indeed they may from this time forward abate; for our 
enemies have had their full swing of good fortune, and if at the 
moment of our starting we were under the jealous wrath of any of 
the gods, we have already undergone chastisement amply sufficient. 
Other people before us have invaded foreign lands, and by thus 
acting under common human impulse, have incurred sufferings 
within the limit of human endurance. We too may reasonably 
hope heneeforward to have the offended god dealing with us more 
mildly—for we are now objects fitter for his compassion than for 
his jealousy. Look moreover at your own ranks, hoplites 80 
numerous and so excellent: let that guard you against excessive 
despair, and recollect that wherever you may sit down, you are 
yourselves at once a city ; there is no city in Sicily that can either 
repulse your attack or expel you if you choose to stay. Be careful 


appear to me to bear the same meaning they may eren abate,” which implies 
as in these passages of Xenophon and, that what had been asserted in the pre- 
Aristotle — “in proportion to their ceding senteuco is here intended not to 
value,’ or to their real magnitude. If be contradicted, but to be carried for- 
we 80. construe them, the words ἀνθ᾽ ward and strengthened: see Kuhner, 
ὧν, ὅμως μὲν, and δὲ, all fall into their; Griech. Gramm, sect. 725-728. Such 
proper order: the whole sentence after | would not be the case ag the sentence 
av@’ ὧν applies to Nikias personally, is. is usually construed. 
a corollary: from what he had asserted =| Thucyd. vii. 177. Ἱκανὰ γὰρ τοῖς 
before, and forms a suitable point in τε πολεμίοις εὐτύχηται, καὶ εἴ τῳ θεῶν 
an harangue for encouraging his dis- ἐπίφθονοι ἐστρατεύσαμεν, ἀποχρώντως 
pirited soldiers—‘ Look how J bear up, ἤδη τετιμωρήμεθα' ἦλθον γάρ wou καὶ 
who have as much cause for mourning ἄλλοι tives ἤδη ἐφ᾽ ἑτέρους, καὶ ἀνθρώ- 
ad any of you. I havo behaved well sea δράσαντες ἀνεκτὰ ἔπαθον. Kal ἡμᾶς 
béth towards gods and towards men: εἰκὸς νῦν τά τε ἀπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ ἐλπίζειν 
in return for which, | am comparatively ἠπιώτερα ἕξειν: οἴκτον γὰρ ἀπ᾿ αὐτῶν 
coufortable both as to the future and ἀξιώτεροι ἤδη ἐσμὲν ἢ φθόνον. 
as to the present: as to the future, This is a remarkable illustration of 
I have strong hopes—at the same time the docrinc, so frequently set forth in 
that as to the present I am not 8ver- Herodotus, that the gods were jealous 
whelmed by tho present misfortunes of any wan or any nation who was 
in proportion to their prodigivus in- pre-eminently powerful, fortunate, or 
tensity.” prosperous. Nikias, recollecting the 
This is the precise thing for a man of immense manifestation and promise 
resolution to say upon so terrible an with which his armament had started 
occasion. from Peirens, now believed that this 
The particle δὴ has its appropriate had provoked the jealousy of some of 
meaning—ai δὲ ξυμφοραὶ ob κατ᾽ ἀξίαν the gods, and brought about the mis- 
δὴ φοβοῦσι ---- ‘and the present dis- fortunes in Sicily. He comforts his 
tresses, though they do appal ine, do soldiers by saying that the enemy is 
not appal me assuredly in proportion to now at the same dangerous pinnaclg, 
their actual magnitude.” Lastly, the of exaltation, whilst they have ex- 
particle καὶ (in the suceecding phrase hausted the sad effects of the divine 
τάχα 3 ἂν καὶ λωφήσειαν) docs not fit jealousy. 
on to the preceding passage as usually |= Compare the story of Amasis and 
construed: accordingly the Latin trans- Polykratés in Herodotus (iii. 39), and 
lator, as well as M. Didot, leave it out the striking remarks put into the mouth 
and translate—‘ At fortasse cessabunt.” of Paulus /Emilius by Plutarch (Vit. 
“Mais peut-étre vont-ils cesser.’ It Paul, Zmil. ¢. 36). 
ought to be translated—** And perhaps 
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yourselves to keep your march firm and orderly, every man of you 
with this conviction—that whatever spot he may be forced to fight 
in, that spot ig his country and his fortress, and must be kept by 
victorious effort. As our provisions are very scanty, we shall 
hasten on night and day alike; and so soon as you reach any 
friendly village of the Sikels, who still remain constant to us from 
hatred to Syracuse, then consider yourselves in security. We have 
sent forward to apprise them, and entreat them to meet us with 
supplies. Once more, soldiers, recollect that to act like brave men 
is now a matter of necessity to you—and that if you falter, there is 
no refuge for you anywhere. Whereas if you now gct clear of 
your enemies, such of you as are not Athenians will again enjoy 
the sight of home, while such of you as a7e Athenians will live to 
renovate the great power of our city, fallen though it now be. Ζὲ 
ἴ8 men that make a vity—not walls, nor ships without men.” 

The efforts of both commanders were im full harmony with these 
strenuous words. ‘The army was distributed into two Geaiione: 
divisions ; the hoplites marching in a hollow oblong, with retveat = 
the baggage and unarmed in the interior. ‘The front mien By. 
division was commanded by Nikias, the rear by Demo- haa 
sthenés. Directing their course towards the Sikel territory, in the 
interior of the island, they first marched aloug the left bafik of the 
Anapus until they came to the ford of that river which they found 
guarded by a Syracusan detachment. They forced the passage 
however without much resistance, and accomplished on that day,a 
march of about five miles, under the delay arising from the harass- 
ing of the enemy’s cavalry and light troops. LEncamping for that 
night on an eminence, they recommenced their march with the 
earliest dawn, and halted, after about two miles and a half, in a 
deserted village on a plain. ‘They were in hopes of finding some 
provisions in the houses, and were even under the necessity of 
carrying along with them some water from this spot; there being 
none to be found farther on. As their intended ]ine of march had 
now become evident, the Syracusans profited by this halt to get on 
before them, and to occupy in force a position on the road, called 
the Akrean cliff. « Here the road, ascending a high hill, formed a 
sort of ravine bordered on each side by steep clitls, The Syra- 
cusans erected.a wall or barricade across the whole breadth of the 
road, and occupied the high ground on cach side. But even to 
reach this pass was beyond the competence of the Athenians; so 
impracticable was it to get over the ground in the face of over- 


1 Thucyd. vii. 77. “Avdpes γὰρ πόλις, καὶ οὐ τείχη, οὐδὲ νῆες ἀνδρῶν Keval, 
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whelming, attacks from the enemy's cavalry and light troops, 
They were compelled, after a short march, to retreat to their camp 
of the night before. ‘ : 
Every hour added to the distress of their position ; for their food 
Continued Was all but exhausted, nor could any man straggle from 


confer the main body without encountering certain destruction 


Mirai © from the cavalry. Accordingly, on the next morning, 
sala they tried one more desperate effort to get over the hilly 
ground into the interior. Starting very early, they arrived at the 
foot of the. hill called the Akraan cliff, where they found the 
barricades placed across the road, with deep files of Syracusan 
hoplites behind them, and crowds of light troops lining the cliffs on 
each border. ‘They made the most strenuous and obstinate efforts 
to force this inexpugnable position, but all their struggles were 
vain, while they suffered miserably from the missiles of the troops 
above. Amidst all the discouragement of this repulse, they were 
yet farther disheartened by storms of thunder and lightning, which 
occurred during the time, and which they construed as portents 
significant of their impending ruin.’ 

This fact strikingly illustrates both the change which the last 
Violen two years had wrought in the contending parties—and 


storner 


effect pro * the degree to which such religious interpretations of 
duced on 


both parties phenomena depended for their efficacy on predisposing 


—change 


feeling in the temper, gloomy or cheerful. In the first battle between 
years. Nikias and the Syracusans, near the Great Harbour, 
some months before the siege was begun, a similar thunder-storm 
had taken place: on that occasion, the Athenian soldiers had 
continued the battle unmoved, treating it as a natural event 
belonging to the season,——and such indifference on their part had 
still farther imposed upon the alarmed Syracusans.? Now, both the 
self-confidence and the religious impression had changed sides.‘ 
Exhausted by their fruitless efforts, the Athenians fell back a 
short space to repose, when Gylippus tricd to surround them by 
sending a detachment to block up the narrow road in their rear. 
This however they prevented, effecting their retre&t into the open 
plain, where they passed the night, and on «the ensuing day, 
attempted once more the hopeless march over the Akrean cliff, 
But they were not allowed even to advance so far as the pass and 


1 Thuoyd. vii. 78. ταῦτα πάντα γίγνεσθαι. 
2 Thueyd. vii. 73, ἀφ᾽ ὧν οἱ ᾿Αθη6: 8 Thueyd, vi. 70. 

ναῖοι μᾶλλον ἔγι ἠθόμουν, καὶ ἐνόμιῶν 4 See above, c. lviii. 

ἐπὶ τῷ σφετέρῳ ὀλέθρῳ καὶ 
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the barricade. They were so assailed and harassed by the cavalry 
and darters, in flank and rear, that in spite of heroic effort and 
endurance, they could not accomplish a progress of so much as one 
single mile. Extenuated by fatigue, half-starved, and with num- 
bers of wounded men, they were compelled to spend a third 
miserable night in the same fatal plain. : 

As soon as the Syracusans had retired for the night to their 
camp, Nikias and Demosthenés took counsel. They saw Night rete 
plainly that the route which they had originally projected, 2ians in an 


cya 1 5 
over the Akraan cliff into the Sikel regions of the ton, towards 


interior and from thence to Katana, had become im- aaa 
practicable ; and that their unhappy troops would be still less ἴῃ 
condition to force it on the morrow than they had been on the day 
preceding. Accordingly they resolved to make off during the 
night, leaving numerous fires burning to mislead the enemy ; but 
completely to alter the direction, and to turn down towards the 
southern coast on which lay Kamarina and Gela. Their -guides 
informed them that if they could cross the river Kakyparis, which 
fell into the sea south of Syracuse, on the south-eastern coast of 
Sicily—or a river still farther on called the Erineus—they might 
march up the right bank of either into the regions of the inteyor. 
Accordingly they broke up in the night, amidst confusion and 
alarm; in spite of which the front division of the army under 
Nikias got into full march, and made considerable advance. By 
daybreak this division reached the south-eastern coast of the islang 
not far south of Syracuse and fell into the track of the Heldrine 
road, which they pursued until they arrived at the Kakyparis, 
Even here, however, they found a Syracusan detachment beforehand 
with them, raising a redoubt, and blocking up the ford; nor could 
Nikias pass it without forcing his way through them. Ie marched 
straight forward to the-Erineus, which he crossed on the same day, 
and encamped his troops on some high ground on the other 
side.! 

Except at the ford of the Kakyparis, his march had been all 
day unobstructed by the enemy. He thought it wiser Separation 


ὶ of the two 
to push his troops as fast as possible in order to arrive at avistons κω, 
some place both of safety and subsistence, without con- and Dero. 
cerning himself about the rear division under Demo- frat division 
sthenés. That division, the larger half of the army, gets across 


the river 


started both later and in greater disorder. Unaccount- krineus. 
able panics and darkness made them part company or miss 


1 Thucyd. vii. 80-82, 
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their way, so that Demosthenés, with all his efforts to keep 
them together, made little progress, and fell much behind Nikias, 
He was overtaken by the Syracusans during the forenoon, 
seemingly before he reached the Kakyparis,—and at a moment 
when the foremost division was nearly six miles ahead, between 
the Kakyparis and the Erineus, ; 


When the Syracusans discovered at dawn that their enemy had 


The rear Made off in the night, their first impulse was to accuse 
a Gylippus of treachery in having permitted the escape. 
fe ousued, uch ungrateful surmises, however, were soon dissipated, 


andrea and the cavalry set forth in rapid pursuit, until they 
su@nder. ~— overtook the rear division, which they immediately began 
to attack and impede. The advance of Demosthenés had been 
tardy before, and his division disorganised ; but he was now com- 
pelled to turn and defend himself against an indefatigable enemy, 
who presently got before him, and thus stopped him altogether. 
Their numerous light troops and cavalry assailed him on all sides 
and without intermission ; employing nothing but missiles, however, 
and taking care to avoid any close encounter. While this.un- 
fortunate division were exerting their best efforts both to defend 
themselves, and if possible to get forward, they found themselves 
enclosed in a walled olive-ground, through the middle of which the 
road passed; a farm bearing the name, and probably once the 
property, of Polyzélus, brother of the despot Gelon? Entangled 
and huddled up in this enclosure, from whence exit at the farther 
end in the face of an enemy was found impossible, they were now 


τ Ὅν, Arnold (Thucyd. vol. iii. 
280, copied by Goller ad vii. 81) thinks 
that the division of Demosthenés reached 
and passed the river Kakyparis; and 
was captured hetween the Kakyparis 
and the Erineus. But the words of 
Thucyd. vii. 80, 81 do not sustain this, 
The division of Nikias was in advance 
of Demosthenés from the beginning, 
and gained upon it principally during 
the early part of the march, before 
daybreak ; because it was then that 
the disorder of thé division of Demo- 
sthenés was the moat inconvenient: see 
0. 81--ὡς τῆς νυκτὸς τότε fuverapdy6n- 
σαν, &c. When Thucydidés therefore 
says that ‘at daybreak they arrived at 
the sea” (ἅμα δὲ τῇ Ep ἀφικνοῦνται és 
χὴν θάλατταν, ο. 80), this cannot be true 
both of Nikias and Demosthenés, If 
the former arrived there at daybréak, 
the latter cannot have come to the same 


p. point till some time after daybreak, 


Nikias must have been beforehand with 
Demosthenés when be reached the sea 
and considerably more beforehand 
when he reached the Kakypgris : more- 
over we are expressly told that Nikias 
did not wait for his colleague—that he 
thought it for the best to get on as fast 
as possible with his own division. . 

It appears to me that the words ἀφ- 
ixyourrat, &c, (c. 80) are not to be under- 
stood both of Nikias and Demoathends,- 
but that they fefer back to the word 
αὐτοῖς, two or three lines behind: ἐ the 
Athenians (taken generally) reached the 
sea”—no attention being at that. ma< 
nent paid to the difference between the 
front and the rear divisions. The Aths- 
nians wight be said, not improperly, to 
reach the sea—at the time when the 
division of Nikias reached it. 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, ο. 27. 
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overwhelmed with hostile missiles from the walls on all sides! 
Though unable to get at the enemy, and deprived even of the 
resources of an active despair, they endured incessant harassing 
for the greater part of the day, without refreshment or repose, and 
with the number of their wounded continually increasinf ; until at 
length the remaining spirit of the unhappy sufferers was thoroughly 
broken. Perceiving their condition, Gylippus sent to them a 
herald with a proclamation ; inviting all the islanders among them 
to come forth from the rest, and promising them freedom if they 
did so. The inhabitants of some cities, yet not many—a fact 
much to their honour—availed themselves of this offer, and syy- 
rendered. Presently, however, a larger negotiation was opened, 
which ended by the entire division capitulating upon terms, and 
giving up their arms. Gylippus and the Syracusans engaged that 
the lives of all should be spared ; that is, that none should be put 
to death either by violence, or by intolerable bonds, or by starvation. 
Having all been disarmed, they were forthwith conveyed away as 
prisoners to Syracuse—6000 in number. It is a remarkable proof 
of tle easy and opulent circumstances of many among these gallant 
sufferers, when we are told that the money which they had about 
them, even at this last moment of pressure, was sufficient to fill ¢he 
concavities of four shields? Disdgining either to surrender or to 


1 Thucyd. vii. 81. Kal τότε γνοὺς 
(sc. Demosthenés) τοὺς Συρακοσίους διώ- 
κοντας οὐ προὐχώρει μᾶλλον ἣ ἐς μάχην 
ξυνετάσσετο, ἕως ἐνδιατρίβων κυκλοῦταί 
τε ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, καὶ ἐν πολλῷ θορύβῳ αὐτός 
τε καὶ of μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἦσαν" ἀνει- 
ληθέντες γὰρ ἔς τι χώριον, ᾧ κύκλῳ μὲν 
τειχίον περιῆν, ὁδὸς δὲ ἔνθεν τε 
καὶ ἔνθεν, adaméde οὐκ ὀλίγας εἶχεν, 
ἐβάλλοντο περισταδόν. 

I translatp ὁδὸς δὲ ἔνθεν τε καὶ ἔνθεν 
differently from Dr, Arnold, from Mit- 
ford, and from others. These words 


actly in the road, the word ἀνειλη- 
θέντες becomes perfectly explicable, oy 
which I do not think that Dr. Arnold’s 
comment is satisfactory. The pressure 
of the troops from the rear into the 
hither opening, while those in the front 
could not get out by the farther open- 
ing, would naturally cause this crowd 
and fuddling inside, A road which 
passed right through the walled ground, 
entering at one side and coming out at 
the other, might well be called ὁδὸς 
ἔνθεν τε καὶ ἔνθεν. Compare Dr. Ar- 


are commonly understvod to mean that | nold’s Remarks on the Map of Syracuse, 
this walled plantation was bordered by | vol. iii. p. 281; a8 well as bis note on 


two roads, one on each side. Cer- 
tainly the words might have that sig- 
nification; but I think they also may 
have thé signification fcompare ii. 76) 
which I have given in the text, and 
which seems more plausible. It cer- 
tainly is very improbable that the 
Athenians should have gone out of the 
road, in order to ahelter themselves in 
the plantation; since they were fully 
aware that there was no safety for 
them except in getting away. If we 
Suppuse that the plantation lay ex- 


vii. 81. 

I imagine the olive-trees to be here 
named, not for either of the two rea- 
sons mentioned by Dr. Arnold, but 
because they hindered the Athenians 
from seeing beforehand distinctly the 
nature of the enclosure into which 
they were hastening, and therefore 
prevented any precautions from being 
taken—such as that of forbidding too 

troops from entering at once, &c. 

PP iutarch, Nikias, c. 27; Thucyd, 

vii. 82, 
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make any stipulation for himself personally, Demosthenés was on 
the point of killing himself with his own sword the moment that 
the capitulation was concluded ; but his intention was prevented, 
and he was carried off a disarmed prisoner, by the Syracusans.' 
On the next day, Gylippus and the victorious Syracusans over- 
Gylipprs ~— took Nikias on the right bank of the Erineus, apprised 


overtakes : : . 
and attacks him of the capitulation of Demosthenés, and summoned 


of Niki,” him to capitulate also. He demanded leave to send a 
horseman, for the purpose of verifying the statement; and on the 
return of the horseman, he made a proposition to Gylippus—that 
his. army should be permitted to return home, on condition of 
AMMbens reimbursing to Syracuse the whole expense of the war, and 
furnishing hostages until payment should be made; one citizen 
against each talent of silver. ‘These conditions were rejected ; but 
Niklas could not yet bring himself to submit to the same terms for 
his division ag Demosthenés. Accordingly the Syracusans _re- 
commenced their attacks, which the Athenians, in spite of hunger 
and fatigue, sustained as they best could until night. It was the 
intention of Nikias again to take advantage of the night fo® the 
_ purpose of getting away. But on this*occasion the Syracusans were 
onthe watch, and as soon as they heard movement in the camp, 
they raised the paean or war-shgut; thus showing that they were 
on the look-out, and inducing the Athenians again to lay down the 
arms which they had taken up for departure. A detachment of 
300 Athenians, nevertheless, still persisting in marching off, apart 
from the rest, forced their way through the posts of the Syracusans. 
These men got safely away, and nothing but the want of guides 
prevented them from escaping altogether. 
During all this painful retreat, the personal resqlution displayed 
tied by Nikias was exemplary. His sick and feeble frame 
tothe river was made to bear up, and even to hearten uff stronger 


» Asinarus— 


intolerable men, against the extremity of hardship, exhausting the 


suffering οἱ last fragment of hope or even possibility. It was now the 


—heand sixth day of the retreat—six days® of constant privation 
his division . ἫΝ .ἢ 
become suffering, and endurance of attack—yet Nikias early in 


prisoners the merning attempted a fresh march; in order to’ get to 
the river Asinarus, which falls into the same sea, south of the 
Erineus, but is a more considerable stream, flowing deeply im- 


1 This statement depends upon the | Didot. 
very good authority of the og τῇ 3 Thucyd. vii. 88, 
poraty Syracusan Philistus: see Pau-; ὃ Plutarch (Nikias, o. 27) says eight 
sanias, i, 29,9; Philisti Fragm, 46, ed. | days, inaccurately. 
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bedded between lofty banks. This was a last effort of despair, 
with little hope of final escape, even if they did reach it. Yet the 
march was accomplished, in spite of renewed and incessant attacks 
all the way, from the Syracusan cavalry ; who even got to the yiver 
before the Athenians, occupying the ford, and lining the high 
banks near it. Here the resolution of the unhappy fugitives at 
length gave way: when they reached the river, their strength, 
their patience, their spirit, and their hopes for the future, were all 
extinct. Tormented with raging thirst, and compelled by the 
attacks of the cavalry to march in one compact mass, they rushed 
into the ford all at once, treading down and tumbling over each 
other in the universal avidity for drink. Many thus perished frdfa 
being pushed down upon the points of the spears; or lost their 
footing among the scattered articles of baggage, and were thus 
borne down under water.' Meanwhile the Syracusans from above 
poured upon the huddled mass showers of missiles, while the 
Peloponnesian hoplites even descended into the river, came to 
close quarters with them, and slew considerable numbers. So 
violent nevertheless was the thirst of the Athenians, that all other 
suffering was endured in order to taste reliefby drinking. And 
even when dead and wounded were heaped in the river—when the 
water was tainted and turbid with blood, as well as thick with the 
mud trodden up—still the new-comers pushed their way in and 
swallowed it with voracity.? 

Wretched, helpless, and demoralised as the army now was, 
Nikias could think no farther of resistance. He accordingly 
surrendered himself to Gylippus, to be dealt with at the discretion 
of that general and of the Lacedemonians ;° earnestly imploring 
that the slaughter of the defenceless soldiers might be arrested. 
Accordingly Gyfippus gave orders that no more should be killed, 
but that the rest should be secured as captives. Many were slain 
before this order was understood; but of tHbse who remained, 
almost all were made captive, very few escaping. Nay, even the 
detachment of 300, who had broken out in the night, having 
seemingly not known whither to go, were captured and brought in 
by troops sent forth for the purpose The triumph of the Syra- 
cusans was in every way complete: they hung the trees on the 


’ Thucyd. vii, 85; see Dr. Arnold’s | ταρασσομένους. 
note, 8 Thucyd. vii. 85, 86; Philistus, 
* Thucyd. vii. 84. .... ἔβαλλον Fragm. 46, ed. Didot; Pausanias, i. 
ἄνωθεν rods ᾿Αθηναίους, πίνοντάς τε 29; % ΜΠ 
TOUS πολλοὺς ἀσμένους, καὶ ἐν) 4 Phuoyd, vii. 85; Plutarch, Nikias, 
κοίλῳ ὄντι τῷ ποτάμῳ ἐν σφίσιν αὑτοῖς | c. 27. 
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banks of the Asinarus with Athenian panoplies as trophy, and 
carried back their prisoners in joyous procession to the city. 

The number of prisoners thus made is not positively specified by 
Thucydidés, as in the case of the division of Demosthenés, which 
had capitulated and laid down their arms in a mass within the 
walls of the olive-ground. Of the captives from the division of 
Nikias, the larger proportion were seized by private individuals, 
and fraudulently secreted for their own profit; the number ob- 
tained for the state being comparatively small, seemingly not more 
than 1000. The various Sicilian towns became soon full of these 
prisoners, sold as slaves for private account. 

‘ Not less than 40,000 persons in the aggregate had started from 
ΤΟΝ οὐδὲ the Athenian camp to commence the retreat, six days 
tured, before. Of these probably many, either wounded or 
otherwise incompetent even when the march began, soon found 
themselves unable to keep up, and were left behind to perish. 
Each of the six days was a day of hard fighting and annoyance 
from an indefatigable crowd of light troops, with little, and at last 
seemingly nothing, to eat. The number was thus successively 
thinned, by woundg privations, and straggling; so that the 6000 
taken with Demosthenés, and perhaps 8000 or 4000 captured with 
Nikiasy formed the melancholy remnant. Of the stragglers during 
the march, however,-we are glad to learn that many contrived to 
escape the Syracusan cavalry and get to Katana—where also those 
who afterwards ran away from their slavery under private masters, 
‘found a refuge These fugitive Athenians served as auxiliaries to 
repel the attacks of the Syracusans upon Katana. 

it was in this manner, chiefly, that Athens came to receive 
Hardtreat again within her bosom a few of those ill-fated sons 
exfferings ~~ whom she had drafted forth in two such splendid divisions 
-nisapri- [0 Sicily. For of those who were carried as prisoners to 

Syracuseftfewer yet could ever have got home. They 
were placed, for safe custody, along with the other prisoners, in 


goners at 
Syracuse, 
the stone-quarries of Syracuse—of which there were several, partly 


k Thuoydidés states, roughly and 
without pretending to exact means of 
knowledge, that the total number of 
captives brought to Syracuse under 
piblic supervision, was not less than 
Ἰρῦ0---ἐλήφϑησαν.-δὲ of ξύμπωντες, ἀκρι- 
βείᾳ μὲν χαλεπὸν ἐξειπεῖν, ὅμως δὲ οὐκ 
ἐλάσσους ἑπτακισχιλίων (vii. 87), As 
the number taken with Demosthenés 
was 6000 (vii. 82), this -leaves 1000 as 


having been obtained from the division 
of Nikias. : 

3«Thucyd, vii. 85. πολλοὶ δὲ ὅμως 
καὶ διέφυγον, of μὲν καὶ παραύτικα, of δὲ 
καὶ δουλεύσαντες καὶ διαδιδράσκοντες ὕσ- 
τερον. The word nates Sm means, 
during the retreat. 

8. Lysias pro Polystrato, Orat, xx. 
sect, 26-28. ο. 6. Ὁ. 686 KR. " 
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on the southern descent of the outer city towards the Nekropolis, 
or from the higher level to the lower level of Achradina—partly in 
the suburb afterwards called Neapolis, under the southern cliff of 
Epipole, Into these quarries—deep hollows, of confined space, 
with precipitous sides, and open at the top to the sky—the 
miserable prisoners were plunged, lying huddled one upon another, 
without the smallest protection or convenience. For subsistence 
they received each day a ration of one pint of wheaten bread (half 
the daily ration of a slave) with no more than half a pint of water, 
so that they were not preserved from the pangs either of hunger 
or of thirst. Moreover the heat of the midday- sun, alternating 
with the chill of the autumn nights, was alike afflicting and de- 
structive ; while the wants of life having all to be performed where 
they were, without relief—the filth and stench presently became 
insupportable. Sick and wounded even at the moment of arrival, 
many of them speedily died; and happiest was he who died the 
first, leaving an unconscious corpse, which the Syracusans would 
not take the trouble to remove, to distress and infect the survivors. 
Under this condition and treatment they remained for seventy 
days ; probably serving as a spectacle for the triumphant Syra- 
cusan population, with their wives and children, to come and look 
down upon, and to congratulate themselves on their own narrow 
escape from sufferings similar in kind at legst, if not in degree. 
After that time, the novelty of the spectacle had worn off; while 
the place must have become a den of abomination and a nuisance 
intolerable even to the citizens themselves. Accordingly they now 
removed all the surviving prisoners, except the native Athenians 
and the few Italian or Sicilian Greeks among them. All those so 
removed were sold for slaves.' ‘The dead bodies were probably at 
the same time taken away, and the prison rendered somewhat Jess 
loathsome. What became of the remaining prisoners, we are not 
told. It may be presumed that those who ceuld survive so great 
an extremity of suffering might after a certain time be allowed to 
get back to Athens on ransom. Perhaps some of them may have 


’ Thueyd. vii. 87, Diodorus (xiii. 
20-32) gives two long orations pur- 
porting to have been held in the Syra- 
cusan assembly, in discussing ho’ the 
prisoners were to be dealt with. An 
old citizen, named Nikolaus, who has 
lost his two sons in the war, is made 
to advocate the side of humane treat- 
ment; while Gylippus is introduced as 
the orator tecommending harshness and 
revenge, 


1 


From whom Diodorus borrowed this, 
I do not know; but his whole account 
of the matter appears to me untrust- 
worthy. 

One may judge of his accuracy when 
one finds him stating that the prisoners 
received each two chantkes of barley- 
meal—instead of two dotyla ; the choenix 
being four times as much as the kotylé 
(Diodor, xiii, 19). 
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obtained their release—as was the case (we are told) with several 
of those who had been sold to private masters—by the elegance of 
their accomplishments and the dignity of their demeanour. The 
dramas of Euripidés were so peculiarly popular throughout all 
Sicily, that those Athenian prisoners who knew by heart consider- 
ablé portions of them, won the affections of their masters. Some 
even of the stragglers from the army are affirmed to have procured 
for themselves, by the same attraction, shelter and hospitality 
during their flight. Euripidés, we are informed, lived to receive 
the thanks of several among these unhappy sufferers, after, their 
return to Athens! I cannot refrain from mentioning this story, 
though I fear its trustworthiness as matter of fact is much inferior 
to its pathos and interest. ᾿ 

Upon the treatment of Nikias and Demosthenés, not merely the 
Treatment Syracusans, but also the allies present, were consulted, 


ohd Demo and much difference of opinion was found. To keep 


athenée~ them in confinement simply, without putting them to 


rete death, was apparently the opinion advocated by Hermo- 
conquerors. kratés.” But Gylippus, then in full ascendency and an 
object of deep gratitude for his invaluable services, solicited as a 
- reward to himself to be allowed to conduct them back as #prisoners 
to”Spasta. To achieve this would have earned for him signal 
honour in the eyes@of his countrymen; for while Demosthenés, 
from his success at Pylus, was their hated enemy—Nikias had 
always shown himself their friend, as far as an Athenian.could do 
$0. , it was to him that they owed the release of their prisoners 
taken at Sphakteria ; and he had calculated upon this obligation 
when he surrendered himself prisoner to Gylippus, and not to the 
Syractisans. 

In spite of all ‘his influence, however, Gylippus could not carry 
Influence of this point. First, the Corinthians both strenuously op- 


thians τος, posed him themselves, and prevailed on the other allies 


lippus~both to do the same. Afraid that the wealth of Nikias would 
the generals . , 

aresiain, always procure [ΟἹ him the means of escaping from 
imprisonment, so as to do them farther injury—they insisted on 
his being put to death. Next, those Syracusays, who had been in 
secret correspondence with Nikias during the siege, were yet more 


anxious to get him put out of the way; being apprehensive that, if 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, ¢. 29; Diodor. | Diodor. xiii, 111. 
xiii, 38. The reader WHl see how the| 2. Plutarch, Nikias, ὁ. 28; Diodor. 
Carthaginians treated the Grecian pri- | xiii, 19. 
soners whom they took in Sicily—in| — 
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tortured by their political opponents, he might disclose their names 
and intrigues. Such various influences prevailed, so that Nikias, 
as well as Demosthenés, was ordered to be put to death by a 
decree of the public assembly, much to the discontent of Gylippus. 
Hermokratés vainly opposed the resolution, but perceiving that it 
was certain to be carried, he sent to them a private intimation 
before the discussion closed ; and procured for them, through one 
of the sentinels, the means of dying by their own hands, Their 
bodies were publicly exposed before the city gates to the view 
of the Syracusan citizens;' while the day on which the final 
capture of Nikias and his army was accomplished, came to be 
celebrated as an annual festival, under the title of the Asinaria, on 
the twenty-sixth day of the Dorian month Karneius? 
Such was the close of the expedition, or rather of the two expe- 
ditions, undertaken by Athens against Syracuse. Never in Grecian 
history had a force so large, so costly, so efficient, and full of 
promise and confidence, been sent forth; never in Grecian history 
had ruin so complete and sweeping, or victory so glorious and 
unexpected, been witnessed.’ Its consequences were felt from one 
end of the Grecian world to the other, as will appear in the coming 
chapters. - 
The esteem and admiration felt at Athens,towards Nikias had 
been throughout lofty and unshaken: after his death it Disgrace of 
was exchanged for disgrace. His name was omitted, bis death, at 
while that ef his colleague Demosthenés was engraved, continued , 
on the funeral pillar erected to commemorate the fallen 
warriors. This difference Pausanias explains by saying 
that Nikias was conceived to have disgraced himself as a nuilitary 


of Demé- 
sthenés, 


1 Thucyd. vii. 86; Plutarch, Nikias, 
c. 28, The statement which Plutarch 
here cites from Timeus respecting the 
intervention of Hermokrates, is not in 
any substantial contradiction with Phi- 
listus and Thucydidés, The word xe- 
λευσθέντας seems decidedly preferable 
to Sereneantnas, in the text of Plu- 

arch, 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, g. 28. Though 
Plutarch saya that the month Karneius 
is “that which the Athenians «call 
Metageitnion,” yet it is not safe to 
affirm that the day of the slaughter of 
the Asinarus was the 16th of the Attic 
month Metageitnion. We know that 
the civil months of different cities sel- 
dom or never exactly coincided. See 
the remarks of Franz on this point 
in his comment on the valuable In- 


VOL. V. 


scriptions of Tauromenium, Corp. Inser, 
Gr. No. 5640, part xxxii., sect, 3. p, 
640, 

The surrender of Nikias must have 
taken place, I think, not less than 
twenty-four or twenty-five days after 
the éclipse (which occurred on the 27th 
of August)—that is about Sept. 21, 
Mr. Fynes Clinton (F. H. ad ann. 413 
B.C.) seems to me to conipress too 
much the interval between the eclipse 
and the retreat; considering that the 
interval included two great battles, 
with a certain space of time, before, 
between, and after. 

The μετόπωρον noticed by Thucyd. 
vii, 79 suits with Sept. 21: compare 
Plutarch, Nikias, ὁ. 22. 

3 Thucyd, vii. 87. 
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man by his voluntary surrender, which Demosthenés had dis- 
dained.! . 
The opinion of Thucydidés deserves special notice, in the face of 
intonof this judgment of his countrymen. While he says not a 
Tpueydides word about Demosthenés, beyond the fact of his being 
Nikias, φαΐ to death, he adds in reference to Nikias a few words 
of marked sympathy and commendation. ‘Such, or nearly such, 
(he says) were the reasons why Nikias was put to death; though 
he assuredly, among all Greeks of my time, least deserved to come 
to so extreme a pitch of ill-fortune, considering his exact perform- 


Parr Ji, 


ance of established duties to the divinity.” ? 
If we were judging Nikias merely as a private man, and setting 
his personal conduct in one scale, against his personal suffering on 


1 Pausan, i. 29, 9; Philist. Fragm. 
46, ed. Didot. 

Justin erroneously says that Demo- 
sthenés actually did kill himself, rather 
than submit to surrender—before the 
surrendor of Nikias; who (he says) did 
not choose to follow the oxample:— 

‘‘Demosthenés, amisso exercitu, a 
captivitate gladio et voluntarid morte 
se windicat: Nicias autem, ne Demo- 
sthenis quidem exemplo, ut sibi con- 
sulerot, admonitus, cladem suorum 
auxit dedecore captivitatis” (Justin, iv. 


Philistus, whom Pausanias announces 
himself as following, is an excellent 
witygss for the actual facts in Sicily ; 
νὰν ἡ not so good a witness for the 
impression at Athens respecting those 
facts. 

It seems certain, even from Thucy- 
didés, that Nikias, in surrendering him- 
self to Gylippus, thought that he had 
considerable chance of saving his life— 
Plutarch too so interprets the pro- 
ceeding, &hd condemns it as disgraceful 
(see his comparison of Nikias and 
Crassus, near the end), Demosthenés 
could not have thought the same for 
himself: the fact of his attempted suicide 
appears to me certain, on the authority 
of Philistus, though Thucydidés does 
not notice it. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 86. Kal ὁ μὲν τοιαύτῃ 
ἢ ὅτι ἐγγύτατα τούτων αἰτίᾳ ἐτεθνήκει, 
ἥκιστα δὴ ἄξιος ὧν τῶν γε ἐπ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
Ἑλλήνων ἐς τοῦτο δυστυχίας ἀφικέσθαι, 
διὰ τὴν νενομισμένην ἐς rd 
θεῖον ἐπιτήδευσιν. 

So stood the text of Thucydidés, 
until various recent editors changed 
the last words, on the authority of 


some MSS., to διὰ τὴν» πᾶσαν és 
ἀρετὴν νενομισμένην ἐπιτή- 
δευσιν. 

Though Dr. Arnold and some of the 
best critics prefer and adopt the latter 
reading, I confess it seems to me that 
the former is more suitable to the 
Greek vein of thought, as well as more 
conformable to truth about Mikias, 

A man’s good or bad fdMune, de- 
pending on the favourable or unfayour- 
able disposition of the gods towards 
him, was understood to be determined 
more directly by his piety and religious 
observances, rather than by his virtue 
(see passages in Isokrat@s de Permuta- 
tion. Orat. xv. sect. 301; Lysias, cont. 
Nikomach. c, 5. p. 854)—though un- 
doubtedly the two ideas went to a 
certain extent together. Men might 
differ about the virtue of Nikias; but 
his piety was an incontestable fact ; 
and his ‘‘good fortune” also (in times 
prior to the Sicilian expedition) was 
recognised by men like Alkibiadés, who 
most probably had no very lofty opinion 
of his virtue (Thucyd. vi. 17). The 
contrast between the remarkable piety 
of Nikias, pd that extremity of ill- 
fortune which marked the close of his 
life—was very likely to shock Grecian 
ideas generally, and was a natural cir- 
cumstance for the historian to note. 
Whereas if we read, in the passage, 
πᾶσαν és dperhy—the panegyric upon 
Nikias becomes both less special and 
more disproportionate beyond what 
even Thucydidés (as far as we can infer 
from other expressions, see v. 16) would 
be inclined to bestow upon him—more 
in fact than he says in commendation 
evén of Periklés. 
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the other, the remark of Thucydidés would be natural and intel- 
ligible. But the general of a great expedition, upon whosc 
conduct the lives of thousands of brave men as well as the most 
momentous interests of his country, depend, cannot be tried by any 
such standard. His private merit becomes a secondary point in 
the case, as compared with the discharge of his responsible public 
duties, by which he must stand or fall. 

Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we to say of 
Nikias? We are compelled to say, that if his personal How fer 
suffering could possibly be regarded in the light of an ayaa 
atonement, or set in an equation against the mischief brought by 
himself both on his army and his country—it would not be greater 
than his deserts. I shall not here repeat the separate points in his 
conduct which justify this view, and which have been set forth as 
they occurred, in the preceding pages. Admitting fully both the 
good intentions of Nikias, and his personal bravery, rising even 
into heroism during the last few days in Sicily—it is not the less 
incontestable, that first, the failure of the enterprise—next, the 
destruction of the armament—is to be traced distinctly to his 
lamentable misjudgment. Sometimes petty trifling—sometimes 
apathy id inaction—sometimes presumptuous neglect—sometimes 
obstinate blindness even to urgent and obvious necessities—one or 
other of these his sad mental defects, will be found operative at 
every step whereby this fated armament sinks down from ex- 
uberant efigiency into the last depth of aggregate ruin and 
individual misery. His improvidence and incapacity stand gpro- 
claimed, not merely in the narrative of the historian, but even in 
his own letter to the Athenians, and in his own speeches both 
before the expedition and during its closing misfortunes, when 
contrasted with the reality of his proceedings. The man whose 
flagrant incompetency could bring such wholesale ruin upon two 
fine armaments entrusted to his command, upon the Athen?n mari- 
time empire, and ultimately upon Athens herself—must appear on 
the tablets of history under the severest condemnation, even though 
his personal virtues had been loftier than those of Nikias. 

And yet our great historian—after devoting two immortal books 
to this expedition—after setting forth emphatically both the glory 
of its dawn and the wretchedness of its close, with a dramatic 
genius parallel to the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophoklés—when he 
comes to recount the melancholy end of the two commanders, has 
ho words to spare for Demosthenés (far the abler officer of the two, 
who perished by no fault of is own), but reserves are to 

Χ 
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strew on the grave of Nikias, the author of the whole calamity— 

‘What a pity! Such a respectable and religious man! ” 
Thucydidés is here the more instructive, because he exactly 

Opinion of | Tepresents the sentiment of the general Athenian public 


hiece moat towards Nikias during his lifetime. They could not bear 


thoirtwaay to condemn, to mistrust, to dismiss, or to do without, so 


fenona Yespectable and religious a citizen. The private qualities 
fork" of Nikias were not*only held to entitle him to the most 
hisrepecr, dulgent construction of all his public short-comings, but 
ableand = also ensured to him credit for political and military 


chatacter competence altogether disproportionate to his deserts. 
When we find Thucydidés, after narrating so much improvidence 
and mismanagement on the grand scale, still keeping attention 
fixed on the private morality and decorum of Nikias, as if it 
constituted the main feature of his character—we can understand 
how the Athenian people originally came both to over-estimate this 
unfortunate leader, and continued over-estimating him with tena- 
cious fidelity even after glaring proof of his incapacity. Never in 
the spolitical history of Athens did the people make so fatal a 
mistake in placing their confidence. 

In reviewing the causes of popular misjudgment; histoMang are 
apt to enlarge prominently, if not exclusively, on demagogues and 
the demagogic influences. Mankind being usually considered in 
the light of governable matcrial, or as instruments for exalting, 
arming, and decorating their rulers—whatever rendera#hem more 
difficult to handle in this capacity, ranks first in the - category of 
vices. Nor can it be denied that this was a real and serious cause. 
Clever criminative speakers often passed themselves off for some- 
thing above their real worth: though useful and indispensable as 
a protection against worse, they sometimes deluded the people into 
Over-con- qe castes, impolitic or unjust. But, even if we grant, to 


Nikixs wos the cause of misjudgment here indicated, a greater 


pena practical efficiency than history will fairly sanction—still 


mistaken 10 is only one among others more mischievous. Never 
AiMicerer Cid any man at Athens, by mere force of demagogic 
committed. qualities, acquire a measure of esteent at once so exag- 
gerated and so durable, combined with so much power of injuring 
his fellow-citizens, as the anti-demagogic Nikias. The man who, 
over and above his shabby manoeuvre about the expedition against 
Sphakteria, and his improvident sacrifice of Athenian interests in 
the alliance with Sparta, ended by bringing ruin on the greatest 
armament ever sent forth by Athensywas well as upon her maritime 
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empire—was not a leather-seller of impudent and abusive elo- 
quence, but a man of ancient family and hereditary wealth— 
munificent and affable, having credit not merely for the largesses 
which he bestowed, but also for all the insolences, which as a rich 
man he might have committed, but did not commit—free from all 
pecuniary corruption—a brave man, and above all, an ultra- 
religious man, believed therefore to stand high in the favour of the 
gods, and to be fortunate. Such was the esteem which the Athe- 
nians felt for this union of good qualities purely personal and 
negative, with eminent station, that they presumed the higher 
aptitudes of command,’ and presumed them unhappily after proof 
that they did not exist—after proof that what they had supposed to 
be.caution was only apathy and mental weakness. No demagogic 
arts or eloquence would ever have created in the people so deep- 
seated an illusion as the imposing respectability of Nikias. Now it 
was against the overweening ascendency of such decorous and pious 
incompetence, when aided by wealth and family advantages, that 
the demagogic accusatory eloquence ought to have served as a 
natural bar and corrective. Performing the functions of a @on- 
stitutional opposition, it afforded the only chance of that tutelary 
exposur® wher€by blunders and short-comings might be arrested in 
time. How insufficient was the check which it provided—even at 
Athens, where everyone denounces it as having prevailed in de- 
vouring excess—the history of Nikias is an ever-living testixffony. 


te 


1 A good many of the features de- 
picted by Tacitus (Hist. i. 49) in Galba, 
suit the character of Nikias — much 
more than those of the rapacious and 
unprincipled Crassus, with whom Plu- 
tarch compares the latter :— 

“Vetus in familia nobilitas, magne 
opes: ipsi medium ingenium, magis 
extra vitia, quam cum virtutibus. Sed 


6 
claritas natalium, et metus temporum, 
obtentui fuit, ut quod segnitia futt, sa- 
pientia vocaretur, Dum vigebat atas, 
militari laude apud Germanias floruit: 
proconsul, Africam moderate; jam 
senior, citeriorem Hispaniam, pari jus- 
titid continuit. Major privato visus, dum 
privatus fuit, et omnium consensu capax 
imperit, nist inperasset.” tt 
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CHAPTER ΠΧ]. 


FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN 
SICILY, DOWN TO THE OLIGARCHICAL CONSPIRACY OF THE 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 


In the preceding chapter, we followed to its melancholy cloge the 
united armament of Nikias and Demosthenés, first in the harbour 
and lastly in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, towards the end of 
September 413 8.0. 

The first impression which we derive from the perusal of that 
aaa narrative is, sympathy for the parties directly concerned 
quences of, chiefly for the number of gallant Athenians who thus 


the ruin of 

the Athenian miserably perished, partly also for the Syracusan victors, 
Sicll¥g themselves a few months before on the verge of apparent 
ruin. But the distant and collateral effects of the catastrophe 
thrpughout Greece were yet more momentous that thost within 
the islantl in which it occurred. 

I have already mentioned, that even at the moment when 
Occupatf’ Demosthenés with his powerful armament left Peireus 
of Dekelela 1 tye,8 : 
by the Laces to go to Sicily, the hostilities of the Peloponnesian 
ia μον confederacy against Athens herself had been already 
effects upon δ ἢ 
Athens, ‘ recommenced. Not only was the Spartan king Agis 
ravaging Attica, but the far more important step of fortifying 
Dekeleia, for the abode of a permanent garrison, was in course of 
completion. That fortress, having been begun about the middle of 
March, was probably by the month of June in a situation to shelter 
its garrison, which consisted of contingents periodically furnished, 
and relieving each other alternately, from all the different states of 
the confederacy, under the permanent command of king Agis 
himself. 

And now began that incessant marauding of domiciliated ene- 
mies—destined to last for nine years until the final capture of 
Athens—partially contemplated even at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war—and recently enforced, with full compre- 
hension of its disastrous effects, by the virulent antipathy of the 
exile Alkibiadés.! The earlier invasions of Attica had been all 


1 Thueyd. i. 122-142; vi. 90, 
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temporary, continuing for five or six weeks at the farthest, and 
leaving the country in repose for the remainder of the year. But 
the Athenians now underwent from henceforward the fatal ex- 
perience of a hostile garrison within fifteen miles of their city; an 
experience peculiarly painful this summer, as well from its novelty, 
as from the extraordinary vigour which Agis displayed in his 
operations. His excursions were so widely extended, that no part 
of Attica was secure or could be rendered productive. Not only 
were all the sheep and cattle destroyed, but the slaves too, espe- 
cially the most valuable slaves or artisans, began to desert to 
Dekeleia in great numbers: more than 20,000 of them soon 


disappeared in this way. So terrible a loss of income apenas 
both to proprietors of land and to employers in the city, tary post— 
heavy duty 


was farther aggravated by the increased cost and diffi- in arms im- 

culty of import from Euboa. Provisions and cattle from fie citizens. 

that island had previously come over land from Orépus, but.as that 
road was completely stopped by the garrison of Dekeleia, they 
were now of necessity sent round Cape Sunium by sea; a transit 
more circuitous and expensive, besides being open to attack.from 
the e1iemy’s privateers.' In the midst of such heavy privations, 
the demands on citizens and metics for military duty were mul- 
tiplied beyond measure. The presence of the enemy af?Dekeleia 
forced them to keep watch day and night throughout their long 
extent. of wall, comprising both Athens and Peirgwus: &n the 
daytime the hoplites of the city relieved each other on guard, byt 
at night, nearly all of them were cither on the battlements or at 
the various military stations in the city. Instead of a city, in fact, 
Athens was reduced,to the condition of something like a military 
post.’ Morcover the rich citizens of the state, who served as 
horsemen, shared in the general hardship; being called on for 
daily duty in order to restrain at least, since they could not 
entirely prevent, the excursions of the garrison of Dekelcia: their 
efficiency was however soon impaired by the laming of their horses 
on the hard and stony soil.3 


1 Thucyd. viii. 4." About the ox- 
tensive ruin caused by the Lacedaw- 
monians to the olive-grounds in Attica, 
see Lysiag, Or. vii. De Ole& Sacré, sect. 

> Ἷ. 

An inscription preserved in Μ, 
Boeokh’s Corp. Inscr, (Part ii, No. 93. 
p. 132) gives some hint how landlords 
and tenants met this inevitable damage 
from the hands of the invaders. The 


Deme Aixineis lets a farm to a certain 
tenant for forty years, at a fixed rent 
of 140 drachme; but if an invading 
enemy shall drive him out or injure his 
farm, the Deme is to receive one half of 
the year’s produce, in place of the year’s 
rent. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 28, 29. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 27. 
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Besides the personal efforts of the citizens, such exigences 
pressed heavily on the financial resources of the state. 
Already the immense expense incurred, in fitting out the 
two large armaments for Sicily, had exhausted all the accumu- 
lations laid by in the treasury during the interval since the peace 
of Nikias ; so that the attacks from Dekeleia, not only imposing 
heavy additional cost, but at the same time abridging the means of 
paying, brought the finances of Athens into positive embarrassment. 
With the view of increasing her revenues, she altered the principle 
on which her subject-allies had hitherto been assessed. Instead of 
a fixed sum of annual tribute, she now required from them payment 
of a duty of 5 per cent. on all imports and exports by sea. How 
this new principle of assessment worked, we have unfortunately no 
information. ‘To collect the duty, and take precautions against 
evasion, an Athenian custom-house officer must have been required 
in each allied city. Yet it is difficult to understand how athens 
could Rave enforced a system at once novel, extensive, vexatious, 
and more burdensome to the payers—when we come to see how 
much her hold over those payers, as well as her naval force, 
became enfeebled, before the close even of the actual year.’ 

Her impoverished finances also compelled her to dismiss a body 
Athens dis- eof Thracian mercenaries, whose aid would have been 
Threcien = very useful against the enemy at Dekeleia. These 
τι μενον Thracian peltasts, 1800 in number, had becn hired at ἃ 
Iéssus. drachma per day cach man, to go with Demosthenés to 
Syracuse, but had not reached Athens in time. As soon as they 
came thither, the Athenians placed them under the command of 
Diitrephés, to conduct them back to their gptive country—with 


Financial - 
pressure, 


1 Thucyd. vii. 28. 


2 Upon this new assessment on the 
allies, determined by the Athenians, 
Mr. Mitford remarks as follows:— 

‘Thus light, in comparison of what 
we have laid upon ourselves, was the 
heaviest tax, a8 far as we learn from 
history, at that time known in the 
world, Yet it caused much discontent 
among the dependent commonwealths; 
the arbitrary power by which it was 
imposed being indeed reasonably exe- 
crated, though the burden itself was 
comparatively a nothing.” 

This admission is not easily recon- 
ciled with the frequent invectives in 
which Mr, Mitford indulges against the 
empire of Athens, as practising a system 
of extortion and oppression ruinous to 
the subject-allies. 


I do not know, however, on what 
authority he affirms that this was “ the 
heaviest tax then known in the world;” 
and that ‘it ¢aused much discontent 
among the subject commonwealths.” 
The latter assertion would indeed be 
sufficiently probable, if it be true that 
the tax ever came into operation: but 
we are not entitled to affirm it. 

Considering how very soon the ter- 
rible misfortunes’ of Athens came on, 
I cannot but think it a matter of 
uncertainty whether the new aasess- 
ment ever became a reality throughout 
the Athenian empire. And the fact 
that Thucydidés does not notice it 
as an additional cause of discontent 
among the allies, is one reason for such 
doubts. 
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instructions to do damage to the Beeotians, as opportunity might 
occur, in his way through the Euripus. Accordingly Diitrephés, 
putting them on, shipboard, sailed round Sunium and northward 
along the eastern coast of Attica. After a short disembarkation 
near Tanagra, he passed on to Chalkis in Eubcea in the narrowest 
part of the strait, from whence he crossed in the night to the 
Beeotian coast opposite, and marched up some distance from the 
sea to the neighbourhood of the Bootian town Mykaléssus. He 
arrived here unseen—lay in wait near a temple of Hermés about 
two miles distant—and fell upon the town unexpectedly at break of 
day. ΤῸ the Mykalessians—dwelling in the centre of Boeotia, not 
far from Thebes and at a considerable distance from the sea—such 
an assault was not less unexpected than formidable. Their fortifi- 
cations were feeble—in some parts low, in other parts even 
tumbling down; nor had they even taken the precaution to close 
their gates at night: so that the barbarians under Diitrephés, 
entering the town without the smallest difficulty, began at once the 
work of pillage and destruction. The scene which followed was 
something alike novel and revolting to Grecian eyes. Not only 
were all the houses, and even the temples, plundered—but the 
Thracians farther manifested: that raging thirst of blood whjch 
seemed inherent in their race, They slew every living tifing that 
came in their way; men, women, children, horses, cattle, ὧς. 
They burst into a school, wherein many boys had just been 
assembled, and massacred them all. This scene of bloodshed, 
committed by barbarians who had not been seen in Greece since 
the days of Xerxes, was recounted with horror and sympathy 
throughout all Grecian communities, though Mykaléssus was in 
itself a town of second-rate or third-rate magnitude.’ 

The succour brought from Thebes, by Mykalessian fugitives, 
arrived unhappily only in time to avenge, not to save, The Thra- 
the inhabitants. The Thracians were already retiring $248 uy" 
with the booty which they could carry away, when the augue 
Beeotarch Skirphondas overtook them both with cavalry Tbsne. 
and hoplites ; after having put to death some greedy plunderers 
who tarried too leng in the town. He compelled them to re- 
linquish most of their booty, and pursued them to the sea-shore ; 


1 Thucyd. vii. 29, 30, 31. I con- The reading is however disputed 
ceive that οὔσῃ of μεγάλῃ is the right among critics. It is evident from the 
reading—and not οὔσῃ pweydAn—in re- language of Thucydidés that the cata- 
ference to Mykaléssus. The words ὡς strophe at Mykaléssus made a profound 
εἰ μεγέθει inc. 31 refer to the size of impression throughout Greece. 
the city. 
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not withont a brave resistance from these peltasts, who had a 
peculiar way of fighting which disconcerted the Thebans. But 
when they arrived at the sca-shore, the Athenian ships did not 
think it safe to approach very close, so that not less than 250 
Thracians were slain before they could get aboard;* and the 
Athenian commander Diitrephés was so severely wounded that 
he died shortly afterwards. The rest pursued their voyage 
homeward, 

Meanwhile the important station of Naupaktus and the mouth of 
Athenian (ἢ Corinthian Gulf again became the theatre of naval 


station at 


Nunpaktus/ encounter. It will be recollected that this was the scene 


toatl of the memorable victories gaincd by the Athenian 
Athens, admiral Phormion in the second year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war,’ wherein the nautical superiority of Athens over her 
enemies, as to ships, crews, and admiral, had been so transcen- 
dently manifested. In that respect, matters had now consigerably 
changed. While the navy of Athens had fallen off since the days 
of Phormion, that of her enemy had improved: Ariston, and other 
skilful Corinthian steersmen, not attempting to copy Athenian 
tactics, had studied the best mode of coping with them, and had 
mgdified the build of their own triremes accordingly,’ at Corinth 
as well us at Syracuse. Seventeen years before, Phormion with 
eighteen Athenian triremes would have thought himself a full 
match for twenty-five Corinthian. But the Athenian admiral of 
this year, Konon, also a perfectly brave man, now judged so 
differently, that he constrained Demosthenés and Eurymedon to 
reinforce his eighteen triremes with ten others—out of the best of 
their fleet, at a tMhe when they had certainly none to spare—on 
the ground that the Corinthian fleet opposite of 25 sail was about 
‘to assume the offensive against him.! 

Soon afterwards Diphilus came to supersede Konon with some 


Naval battto fresh ships from Athens, which made the total number of 
near Nau- 


kts trjremes 33. The Corinthian fleet, reinforced so as to 
decisive ἢ 
reault, be nearly of the same number, took up a station on the 


coast of Achaia opposite Naupaktus, at a spot called Erineus, 
in the territory of Rhypes. They ranged themselves across the 
mouth of a little indentation of the coast, or bay in the shape of a 
crescent, with two projecting promontories as horns: each of these 


1 Thucyd. vii. 30; Pausanias, i. 23, 3,! 3 See the preceding chapter. 
Compare eineke, ad Aristophanis Frag. | 4 Thueyd. vii. 31. Compare the lan- 
ment. “Hpwes, vol, ii. p. 1069. | guage of Phormion, ii. 88, 89. 

2 See above, ch. xlix. of this History. | 
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promontories was occupied by a friendly land-force, thus supporting 
the line of triremes at both flanks. ‘This was a position which did 
not permit the Athenians to sail through the line, or manceuvre 
round it and in the rear of it. Accordingly, when the fleet of 
Diphilus came across from Naupaktus, it remained for some time 
close in front of the Corinthians, neither party venturing to attack ; 
for the straightforward collision was destructive to the Athenian 
ships with their sharp, but light and feeble beaks—while it was 
favourable to the solid bows, and thick epdtids or ear-projections, 
of the Corinthian trireme. After considerable delay, the Corin- 
thians at length began the attack on their side—yct not advancing 
far enough out to sea, to admit of the manceuvring and evolutions 
of the Athenians. The battle lasted some time, terminating with 
no decisive advantage to either party. Three Corinthian triremes 
were completely disabled, though the crews of all escaped by 
swimn@e to their friends ashore: on the Athenian side, not one 
trireme became absolutely waterzlogved, but seven were so much 
damaged, by straightforward collision with the stronger bows of 
the enemy, that they became alinost useless after they got back to 
Naupaktus. The Athenians had so far the advantage, that they 
maintained their station, while the Corinthians did not venture, to 
renew the fight: moreover both the wind and the cufrent set 
towards the northern shore, so that the floating fragments and 
dead bodies came into possession of the Athenians. Each party 
thought itself entitled to erect a trophy; but the real fecling of 
victory lay on the side of Corinth, and that of defeat on the side 
of Athens The reputed maritime et of the latter was 
felt by both parties to have sustained a difffnution; and such 
assuredly would have been the impression of Phormion, had he 
been alive to witness the conflict.! 

This battle appears to have taken place, so far as we can make 
out, a short time before the arrival of Demosthenés at Last news « 


of the Athe- 
Syracuse, about the close of the month of May. Wee nians trom 


: : Syracuse— 
cannot doubt that the Athenians most anxiously ¢x- ruin of the 


‘ army there 
pected news from that officer, with some account of not officially 


victories obtained fh Sicily, to console them for having omen 
sent him away at a moment when his services were so cruelly 
wanted at home. Perhaps they may even have indulged hopes of 
the near capture of Syracuse, as a means of restoring their crippled 


finances. Their disappointment would be all the more bitter when 


1 Thucyd. vii, 34. 
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they came to receive, towards the end of June or beginning of 
July, despatches announcing the capital defeat of Demosthenés in 
his attempt upon Epipole, and the consequent extinction of all 
hope that Syracuse could ever be taken. After these despatches, 
we’may perhaps doubt whether any others subsequently reached 
Athens. The generals would not write home during the month of 
indecision immediately succeeding, when Demosthenés was pressing 
for retreat, and Nikias resisting it. They might possibly, however, 
write immediately on taking their resolution to retreat, at the time 
when they sent to Katana to forbid farther supplies of pro- 
visions :—but this was the last practicable opportunity—for closely 
afterwards followed their naval defeat, and the blocking up of the 
mouth of the Great Harbour. The mere absence of intelligence 
would satisfy the Athenians that their affairs in Sicily were pro- 
ceeding badly. But the closing series of calamities, down to the 
final catastrophe, would only come to their knowledge ind@ectly ; 
partly throngh the triumphant despatches transmitted from Syra- 
cuse to Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes—partly through individual 
soldiers of their own armament who escaped. 

According to the tale of Plutarch, the news was first made 
Retyetance known at Athens through a stranger, who, arriving at 
nian to bee * Peireus, went into a barber’s shop, and began to con- 
truth, verse about it as upon a theme which must of course be 
uppermost in every one’s mind. The astonished barber, hearing 
for the first time such fearful tidings, ran up to Athens to com- 
municate it to the archons as well as to the public in the 
market-place. τίς, public assembly being forthwith convoked, he 
was brought befof® it, and called upon to produce his authority, 
which he was unable to do, as the stranger had disappeared. He 
was consequently treated as a fabricator of uncertified rumours for 
the disturbance of the public tranquillity, and even put to the 
torture! How much of this improbable tale may be true, 'we 
cannot determine ; but we may easily believe that neutrals, passing 
from Corinth or Megara to Peireus, were the earliest commu- 
nicants of the misfortunes of Nikias and Demosthenés in Sicily 
during the months of July and August. Presently came indi- 
vidual soldiers of the armament, who had got away from the 
defeat and found a passage home; so that the bad news was but 
too fully confirmed. But the Athenians were long before they 
could bring themselves to believe, even upon the testimony of 


' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 30. He gives the story without much confidence — 
᾿Αθηναίους δέ φασι, &e. 
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these fugitives, how entire had been the destruction of their two 
splendid armaments, without even a feeble remnant left to console 
them.! 

As soon as the ‘full extent of their loss was at length forced 
upon their convictions, the city presented a scene of the Terror sha 

ous . ction at 

deepest affliction, dismay and terror. Over and above Athens * 
the extent of private mourning, from the loss of friends and 
relatives, which overspread nearly the whole city—there prevailed 
utter despair as to the public safety. Not merely was the empire 
of Athens apparently lost, but Athens herself seemed utterly te- 
fenceless. Her"treasury was empty, her docks nearly destitute of 
triremes, the flower of her hoplites as well as of her seamen had 
perished in Sicily without leaving their like behind, and her 
maritime reputation was irretrievably damaged; while her ene- 
mies, on the contrary, ammated by feelings of exuberant con- 
fidencapand triumph, were farther strengthened by the accession 
of their new Sicilian allies. In these melancholy months (October, 
November, 413 5.4.) the Athenians expected nothing less than a 
vigorous attack, both by land and sea, from the Peloponnesian and 
Sicilian forces united, with the aid of their own revolted allies— 
an attack which they kn@w themselves to be in no condition.to 
repel. ᾿ 

Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray of hope to cheer 
them on any side, it was but poor satisfaction to vent 
their displeasure on the chief speakers who had recom- 
mended their recent disastrous expedition, or on those 

. Board of 

prophets and reporters of oracles who had promised them krobaut 
the divine blessing upon it? After this first Burst both of grief 


Energetic 
resolutions 
adopted by 3 
the Athe- 
nians—- 


1 Thucyd, viii. 1, 

2 Thucyd. viii. 1, Πάντα δὲ παντά- 
x08 αὐτοὺς ἐλύπει, ὅο. 

ὃ Thucyd, viii, 1, Ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἔγ- 
νωσαν, χαλεποὶ μὲν ἦσαν τοῖς ξυμπρο- 
θυμηθεῖσι τῶν ῥητόρων τὸν ἔκπλουν, 
ὥσπερ οὐκ αὐτοὶ ψηφισάμενοι, 
ὅσο, 

From these latter words, it would 
seem that Thucydidés considered the 
Athenians, after having adopted the 
expedition by their votes, to have de- 
barred themselves from the right of 
complaining of those speakers who had 
stood forward prominently to advise 
the step. I do not at all concur in his 
opinion. The adviser of any important 
measure always makes himself morally 
responsible for its justice, usefulness, 


and practicability; and he very pro- 
| perly inours disgrace, more or less ac- 
cording to the case, if it turns out to 
present results totally contrary to those 
which he had predicted. We know 
that the Athenian law often imposed 
upon the mover of a proposition not 
merely moral, but even legal, reapon- 
sibility; a regulation of doubtful pro- 
priety under other circumstances, but 
which I believe to have been useful at 
Athens. 
It must be admitted however to have 
| been hard upon the advisers of this 
| expedition, that — from the total de- 
struction of the armament, neither ge- 
nerals nor soldiers returning—they were 
| not enabled to show how much of the 
‘ruin hed arisen from faulta in the 
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and anger, however, they began gradually to look their actual 
situation in the face; and the more energetic speakers would 
doubtless administer the salutary lesson of reminding them how 
much had been achieved by their forefathers, sixty-seven years 
befére, when the approach of Xerxes threatened them with dangers 
not less overwhelming. Under the peril of the moment, the 
energy of despair revived in their bosoms: they resolved to get 
together, as speedily as they could, both ships and money—to keep 
watch over their allies, especially Euboxa—and to defend them- 
selves to the last. A Board of ten elderly men, under the title of 
Probili, was named to review the expenditure to suggest all 
practicable economies, and propose for the future such measures as 
occasion might seem to require. The propositions of these Probili 
were for the most part adopted, with a degree of unanimity and 
promptitude rarely seen in an Athenian assembly—springing out 
of that pressure and alarm of the moment which silenged all 
criticism.' Among other economies, the Athenians abridged the 
costly splendour of their choric and liturgic caremonies at home, 
and brought back the recent garrison which they had established 
on the Laconian coast. They at the same time collected timber, 
commenced the construction of new ships®and fortified Cape Sunium 
in order"to protect their numerous transport ships in the passage 
from Euboca to Peiraus.’ 


execution, not in the plan conceived. 
The speaker in the Oration of Lysias 
---περὶ δημεύσεως τοῦ Nixiov ἀδελφοῦ 
(Or. xviii. sect, 2)—attempta to trans- 
fer the blame from @likias upon the 
advisers of the expedition-~a manifest 
injustice. 

Demosthends (in the Oration de Co- 
ron’, 6, 73) gives an emphatic and 
noble statement of the responsibility 
which he cheerfully accepts for him- 
self as a political speaker and advisor 
— responsibility for seeing the begin- 
nings and understanding the premonitory 
signs, of coming events, and giving his 
countrymen warning beforehand: ἰδεῖν 
τὰ πράγματα ἀρχόμενα καὶ προαισϑέσθαι 
καὶ προειπεῖν τοῖς ἄλλοις. This is the 
just view of the subject; and applying 
the measure proposed by Demosthenés, 
the Athenians had ample ground to be 
displeased with their orators, 

!Thueyd. viii. 1. πάντα δὲ πρὸς τὸ 
παραχρῆμα περιδεὲς, ὅπερ φιλεῖ δῆμος 
ποιεῖν, ἑτοῖμοι ἦσαν εὐτακτεῖν : comipare 
Xenoph. Mem. iii. ὅ, ὅ. 

2 Thucyd, viii. 1-4. About the fune- 


iv. 12, 8; vi. 5, 10-13). 


tions of this Board of Probili, much has 
been said for which there is no warrant 
in Thucydidés—ray re κατὰ thy πόλιν 
τι ἐς εὐτελειαν σωφρονίσαι, Kal ἀρχήν 
τινα πρεσβυτέρων ἀνδρῶν ἑλέσθαι, οἵτινες 
περὶ τῶν παρόντων ὡς ἂν καιρὸς ἢ mpuBou- 
λεύσουσι. Πάντα δὲ πρὸς τὸ παραχρῆμα 
περιδεὲς, ὅπερ φιλεῖ δῆμος ποιεῖν, ἑτοῖμοι 
ἦσαν εὐτακτεῖν. 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks— 
‘‘That is, no measure was to be wnb- 
mitted to the people, till it had first 
been approved by this Couneil of EI- 
ders.” And such is the general view of 
the commentators. 

No such meaning as this, however, is 
necessarily contaimed in the word Πρό- 
Bova. It is thdeed conceivable that 
persons so denominated might be in- 
vested with such a conjgol; but we can- 
not infer it, or affirm it, simply from the 
name, Nor will the passages in Ari- 
stotle’s Politics, wherein the Πρόβονλοι 
occurs, authorise any inference with re- 
spect to this Board in the spccial case 
of Athens (Aristotel. Politic, iv. My 9; 

he 
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While Athens was thus struggling to make head against her 
misfortunes, all the rest of Greece was full of excitement prodigious 
and aggressive scheming against her. So grave an event Cstastruphe 
as the destruction of this great armament had never Gras 
happened since the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, 7" , 
It not only roused the most distant cities of the Grecian Atbensos 
world, but also the Persian satraps and the court of Susa, newrals— 
It stimulated the enemies of Athens to redoubled the Persians. 
activity ; it emboldened her subject-allies to revolt; it pushed the 
neutral states, who all feared what she would have done if succéss- 
ful against Syracuse, now to declare war against her, and put the 
finishing stroke to her power as well as to her ambition. All of 
them, enemies, subjects, and neutrals, alike believed that the doom 
of Athens was sealed, and that the coming spring would see her 
captured. Earlier than the ensuing spring, the Lacedemonians 
did not feel disposed to act; but they sent round their instructions 
to the allies for operations both by land and sea to be then 
commenced; all these allies being prepared to do their best, 
in hopes‘ that this effort would be the last required from them, and 
the most richly rewarded. A fleet of 100 triremes was directed to 
be prepared against the’ spring; 50 of these being imposed *in 
equal proportion on the Lacedawmonians themselves and the 
Bocotians—15 on Corinth—15 on the Phocians and Lokrians—-10 
on the Arcadians, with Pelléné and Sikyon—10 on Megara, 
Trozen, Epidaurus, and Ilermioné. It seems to have beert 
considered that these ships might be built and launched during the 
interval between September and March.' The same large hopes, 


The Board only seems to have lasted 
for a short time at Athens, being nained 
for a temporary purpose, at a moment 
of peculiar pressure and discouragement. 
During such a state of feeling, there was 
little necessity for throwing additional 
obstacles in the way of new propositions 
to be made to the people, It was rather 
of importance to encourage the sugges- 
tion of new measures, from men of sense 
and experience. A Board destined 
merely for control and hindrance, would 
have been mischievous instead of useful 
under the reigning melancholy at 
Athens. 

The Board was doubtless merged in 
the Oligarchy of Four Hundred, like all 
the other magistracies of the state, and 
4vag not reconstituted after their depo- 
sition. 

I cannot think it admissible to draw 
inferences as to the functions of this 


Board of Probdli now constituted, from 
the proceedings of the Probdlus in Ari- 
stophanis Lysistrata, as is done by 
Wachsmuth (Hellenische Alterthums- 
kunde, i. 2. p. 198), and by Watten- 
bach (De Quadringentorum Athenis 
Factione, p, 17-21, Berlin 1842), 

Schoman (Ant. Jur. Pub. Graecor. τ, 
xii. p. 181) says of these Πρόβουλαι-- 
‘Videtur autem eorum potestas fere 
annua fuisse.” I do not distinctly un- 
derstand what he meana by these words; 
whether he means that the Board con- 
tinued permanent, but that the mem- 
bers were annually changed. If this be 
his meaning, I dissent from it. I think 
that the Board lasted until the time of 
the Four Hundred, which would be 
about a year and a half from its first 
institution. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 2,3. Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ 
τὴν πρόσταξιν ταῖς πόλεσιν Exaroy νεῶν 
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which had worked upon nien’s minds at the beginning of the mi 
were now again rife in the bosoms of the Peloponnesians ;! th 
rather as that powerful force from Sicily, which they had then beeq : 
disappointed in obtaining, might now be anticipated with tolerab 
assurance as really forthcoming.’ 

From the sthaller allies, contributions in money were exacted fof 
Motions of the intended fleet by Agis, who moved about during thif 
King Agi. autumn with a portion of the garrison of Dekeleia. Im 
the course of his circuit, he visited the town of Herakleia, near the 
Maliac Gulf, and levied large contributions on the neighbouring 
(iteeans, in reprisal for the plunder which they had taken from 
that town, as well as from the Phthiot Acheans and other subjects 
of the Thessalians, though the latter vainly entered their protest 
against his proceedings.® 

It was during the march of Agis through Beeotia that the 
The Eube- Inhabitants of Kubaa (probably of Chalkis and Eretria) 
ΑΕ Ὁ. applied to him, entreating his aid to enable them to 
from Atbes Tevolt from Athens; which he readily promised, sending 
pane ute = for Alkamenés at the head of 300 Neodamode hoplites 
arpy.and from Sparta, to be despatched across to the island as 
fae Harmost. Having a force permanently at his disposal, 
with full liberty of military action, the Spartan king at Dekeleia 
was more influential even than the authorities at home, so that the 
disaffected allies of Athens addressed themselves in preference 
¢q him. It was not long before envoys from Lesbos visited him 
for this purpose. So powerfully was their claim enforced by the 
Boeotians (their kinsmen of the /Molic race), who engaged to 

rnish ten triremes for their aid, provided Agis would send ten 
others—that he was induced to postpone his promise to the 
Eubceans, and to direct Alkamenés as harmost to Lesbos instead 
of Eubcea,‘ without at all consulting the authorities at Sparta. 

The threatened revolt of Lesbos and Euboa, especially the 
The Chiens, Jatter, was a vital blow to the empire of Athens. But 
we, this was not the worst. At the same time that these two 
make spp islands were negotiating with Agis, envoys from Chios, 
Sparta the first and most powerful of all Athenian allies, had 
gone to Sparta for the same purpose. The governnient of Chios— 
an oligarchy, but distinguished for its prudent management and 
τῆς ναυπηγίας: ἐποιοῦντο, &c.: com- | πολέμον : compare ii. 7. 
pare also ὁ. 4---παρεσκευάζοντο τὴν ναυ- 3 Thucyd. vin. 2: compare ii. 7; ili. 
πηγίαν, &e, ᾿ 


1 Thuoyd. viil, ὅ, ὄντων οὐδὲν ἄλλο 


ὃ Thucyd, viii. 8. 
ἢ ὥσπερ ἀρχομένων ἐν κατασκευῇ τοῦ 


4 Thucyd. vui. 5. 
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caution in avoiding risks—considering Athens to be now on the 
verge of ruin, even in the estimation of the Athenians themselves, 
thought itself safe, together with the opposite city of Erythra, in 
taking measures for achieving independence,’ 

Besides these three great allies, whose example in revolting was 
sure to be followed by others, Athens was now onthe , 

. Στ Νὰ ‘ 3 unvoys from 
point of being assailed by other enemics yet more unex- Timsapherués 
pected—the two Persian satraps of the Asiatic seaboard, nabazus 
Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus. No svoner was the Sparta at the 
Athenian catastrophe in Sicily known at’ the court of ΤῊΝ 
Susa, than the Great King claimed from these two satraps the 
tribute duc from the Asiatic Greeks on the ooast; for which they 
had always stood enrolled in the tribute records, though it had 
never been actually levied since the complete establishment of the 
Athenian empire. The only way to realise this tribute, for which 
the satraps were thus made debtors, was to detach the towns from 
Athens, and break up her empire ;? for which purpose Tissa- 
phernés sent an envoy to Sparta, in conjunction with those of the 
Chians and Erythreans. le invited the Lacedsemonians ἴο 
conclude an alliance with the Great King, for joint operations 
against the Athenian empire in Asia; promising to furnish pay 
and maintenance for any forces which they might send, at the rate 
of one drachma per day for each man of the ships’ crews? He 
farther hoped by means of this aid to reduces Amorgés, the 
revolted son of the late satrap Pissuthnés, who was established, 
in the strong maritime town of Iasus, with a Grecian merce- 
nary force and a considerable treasure, and was in alliande 
with Athens. The Great King had sent down a peremptor 
mandate, that Amorgés should cither be brought prisoner i 
Susa or slain. 

At the same moment, though without any concert, there arrived 
at Sparta Kalligeitus and Timagoras—two Grecian exiles in the 
service of Pharnabazus, bringing propositions of a similar character 


1 Thucyd, vill. 7-246 

4 Thueyd. vill. 5. Ὑπὸ βασιλέως 
γὰρ νεωστὶ ἐτύγχαϑε πεπραγμένος 
(Tissaphernes) τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ ἀρχῆς 
φόρους, obs δι’ ᾿Αθηναίους ἀπὸ τῶν ‘EA- 
ληνίδων πόλεων οὐ δυνάμενος πράσσεσθαι 
éxwpelAnoe. Τούς τε οὖν φόρους μᾶλ- 
λὸν ἐνόμιζε κομιεῖσθαι κακώσας τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους, ἄο. 

I have already-discussed this import- 
ant passage at some length, in ita bear- 


VOL. ¥. 


ing upon the treaty concluded thirty- 
seven years before this time between 
Athens and Persia. See note to chap. 
xlv. of this History. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 29. Kal μηνὸς μὲν 
τροφὴν, ὥσπερ ὑπέστη ἐν TH Δα» 
κεδαίμονι, ἐς δραχμὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἑκάσ- 
τῳ πάσαις ταῖς νανσὶ διέδωκε, τοῦ δὲ λοι- 
ri χρόνον ἐβούλετο τριώβολον διδόναι, 


Y 
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from that satrap, whose government! comprehended Phrygia and 
the coast lands north of /Eolis, from the Propontis tothe north- 
east corner of the Eleatic Gulf. Eager to have the assistance of 
a Lacedemonian fleet in order to detach the Hellespontine Greeks 
from Athens, and realise the tribute required by.the court of Susa, 
Pharnabazus was at the same time desirous of forestalling Tissa- 
phernés as the medium of alliance between Sparta and the Great 
King. The two missions having thus arrived simultaneously 
at Sparta, a strong competition arose between them—one striving 
to attract the projected expedition to Chios, the other to the 
Hellespont :? for which latter purpose, Kalligeitus had brought 
twenty-five talents, Which he tendered as a first payment in part. 
From all quarters, new enemies were thus springing up against 
Alkibiadés Athens in the hour of her distress, so that the Lacede- 


al Sparta -- 


his recom- monians had only to choose which they would prefer; a 


mendations 


determine choice in which they were much guided by the exile 
Ὁ Δ λ0θ. 


damonians Alkibiadés. It so happened that his family friend 
to Chios πάη was at this moment one of the Board of Ephors ; 
while his personal enemy King Agis, with whose wife Tim@a he 
carried on an intrigue,> was absent in command at Dekeleia. 
Knowing well the great power and importance of Chios, Alkibiadés 
strenuously exhorted the Spartan authoritics to devote their first 
attention to that island. A Periokus named Phrynis, being sent 
thither to examine whether the resources alleged by the envoys 
were really forthcoming, brought back a satisfactory report, that 
the Chian fleet was not less than sixty triremes strong: upon which 
the Lacedamonians concluded an alliance with Chios and Erythra, 
engaging to send a flect of forty sail to their aid. Ten of these 

remes, now ready in the Lacedewmonian ports (probably at 
Gythium), were directed immediately to sail to Chios, under the 
admiral Melanchridas. It seems to have been now midwinter— 
but Alkibiadés, and still more the Chian envoys, insisted on the 
necessity of prompt action, for fear that the Athenians should 
detect the intrigue. However, an earthquake just then intervening, 
was construed by the Spartans as a mark of divine displeaSure, 80 
that they would not persist in sending either the same commander 
or the same ships, Chalkideus was named to supersede Melan- 
chridas; while five new ships were directed to be equipped, 80 as 


1 The satrapy of Tissaphernes ox-| 8. Thucyd. viii. 6-12; Plutarch, Alki- 
tended as far north as Autandrus and : biad. ον 23, 24; Cornelius Nepos, Alki- 
Adramyttiim (Thueyd. viii. 108), biad. ο. ὃ. 

5 Thucyd, viii. 6. 
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to be ready to sail in the early spring along with the larger fleet 
from Corinth. 

As soon as _ Spring arrived, three Spartan commissioners were 
sent to Corinth (in compliance with the pressing instances gynoa of the 
of the Chian envoys) to transport across the isthmus from j2ohime 
the Corinthian to the Saronic Gulf, the thirty-nine Corinth— 
triremes now in the Corinthian port of Lecheum. It "*!ve4 
was at first proposed to send off all, at one and the same time, to 
Chios—even those which Agis had been equipping for the assist- 
ance of Lesbos; although Kalligeitus declined any concern with 
Chios, and refused to contribute for this purpose any of the money 
which he had brought. A general synod of deputies from the 
allies was held at Corinth, wherein it was determined, with the 
concurrence of Agis, to despatch the fleet first to Chios under 
Chalkideus—next, to Lesbos under Alkamenés—lastly, to the 
Hellespont, under Klearchus. But it was judged expedient 
to divide the fleet, and bring across twenty-one triremes out of the 
thirty-nine, so as to distract the attention of Athens, and divide 
her means of resistance. So low was the estimate formed of these 
means, that the Lacedemonians did not scruple to despatch their 
expedftion openly from the Saronic Gulf, where the Athenjans 
would have full knowledge both of its numbers aiid of its 
movements.” 

Hardly had the twenty-one triremes, however, been brought 
across to Kenchrew, when a fresh obstacle arose to delay Isthmian, 


fcatival— 


their departure. The Isthmian festival, celebrated every morules of 
he sorine 


alternate year, and kept especially holy by the Corin- thin 


thians, was just approaching. ‘They would not consent chics— 
to begin any military operations until it was concluded, BC Aisin 
though Agis tried to elude their scruples hy offering to adopt the 
intended expedition as his own. It was during the delay which 
thus ensued that the Athenians were first led to conceive suspicions 
about sy whither they despatched Aristokrates, one of the 
genegals of the year. The Chian authorities strenuously denied 
all projects of revolt, and being required by Aristokratés to furnish 
‘some evidence of their good faith, sent back along with him seven 
triremes tothe aid of Athens, It was much ayainst their own 
will that’ they were compelled thus to act. But being aware that 
the Chian people were in general averse to the idea of revolting 
from Athens, they did not feel confidence enough to proclaim their 
secret designs without some manifestation of support from Pelopon- 
' Thueyd. vill. 6. . 3 Thucyd, viii, 8. 
Υ 2 
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nesus, which had been so much delayed that they knew not when 
it would arrive. The Athenians, in their present state of weak- 
ness, perhaps thought it prudent to accept insufficient assurances, 
for fear of driving this powerful island to open revolt. Neverthe- 
less, during the Isthmian festival, to which they were invited along 
with other Greeks—they discovered farther evidences of the plot 
which was going on, and resolved to keep strict watch on the 
motions of the fleet now assembled at Kenchrez, suspecting 
that this squadron was intended to second the revolting party in 
Chios," 

Shortly after the Isthmian festival, the squadron actually started 
Peloponne- from Kenchree to Chios, under Alkamenés ; but an equal 
sian fleet : . 1 
from Counth number of Athenian ships watched them as they sailed 
defoated by along the shore, and tried to tempt them farther out to 
the Athe- Ἷ ᾿ δ᾽ 
nians, sca, with a view to fight them. Alkamenés however, 
desirous of avoiding a battle, thought it best to return back; upon 
which the Athenians also returned to Peiraeus, mistrusting the 
fidelity of the seven Chian triremes which formed part of their 
fleet. Reappearing presently with a larger squadron of 37 
triremes, they pursued Alkamenés (who had again begun his 
voyage along the shore southward) and attacked him ner the 
uninhabitéd harbour called Peireeum, on the frontiers of Corinth 
and Epidaurus. ‘They here gained a victory, captured one of his 
ships, and damaged or disabled most of the remainder. Alka- 
maenés himself was slain, and the ships were run ashore, where on 
the morrow the Peloponnesian land-force’ arrived in sufficient 


ι Thucyd. vill, 10. Ἔν δὲ τούτῳ τὰ | thing unusual, and meriting special 


Ἴσθμια ἐγένετο" καὶ of ᾿Αθηναῖοι (ἐπηγ- 
γέλθησαν γὰρ) ἐθεώρουν ἐς αὐτά" καὶ 
κατάδηλα μᾶλλον αὐτοῖς τὰ τῶν Χίων 


ἐφάνη. 


The language of Thucydidés in thig 


pasaage deserves notice. The Athenians 
were now at enmity with Corinth: it 
was therefore remarkable, and contrary 
to what would be expected among 
Greeks, that they should be present 
with their Theéry or solemn sacrifice at 
the Isthmian festival. Accordingly 
Thucydidés, when he mentions that 
theywent thither, thinks it right to 
add the explanation — érnyyé λθη- 
σαν γὰρ -- “ἴον they had been in- 
vited” — πον. the festival truce had 
been formally signified to them,” That 
the heralds who proclaimed the truce 
should come and proclaim it to a state 
in hostility with Corinth, was some- 


notice: otherwise, Thucydidés would 
never have thought it worth while to 
mnention the proclamation—it being the 
uniform practice. 

We must recollect that this was the 
first Isthmian festival which had taken 
place since the resumption ‘of the war 
between Athens and the Peloponnesian 
alliance. The habit of leavigyg out 
Athens’ from the. Corinthian, herald’s 
proclamation had not yet beén renewed. 
In regard to the Isthtijian festival, thera 
was probably greater reluctance to leave 
her out, because that festival was in its 
origin half Athenian—said to have ‘been 
established, or revived after interrup- 
tion, by Theseus ;*“and the Athenian 
Thedry enjoyed a xpoe8pla or privileged 
place at the gamea (Pluturch, Theseus, 
ὁ. 25; Argument. ad, Pindar, Isthm, 
Schol.). 
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numbers to defend them. So inconvenient, however, was their 
station on this desert spot, that they at first determined to burn 
the vessels and depart. It was not without difficulty that they 
were induced, partly by the instances of King Agis, to guard the 
ships until an opportunity could be found for eluding the block- 
ading Athenian fleet; a part of which still kept watch off the 
shore, while the rest were stationed at a neighbouring islet.’ 
The Spartan Ephors had directed Alkamenés, at the moment of 
his departure from Kenchrez, to despatch a messenger Small squa- 


dron starts 


to Sparta, in order that the five triremes under Chalki- fromm Sparta 
uwnaer ie 


deus and Alkibiadés might leave Laconia at the same kidens and 
moment. And these latter appear to have been actually vogo toh 
under way, when a second messengers brought the news of the 
defeat and death of Alkamenés at Pcireum. Besides the dis- 
couragement, arising from such a check at the outset of their plans 
against Ionia, the Ephors thought it impossible to begin operations 
with so small a squadron as five triremes, so that the departure of 
Chalkideus was for the present countermanded. This resolution, 
_perfectly natural to adopt, was only reversed at the strenuous 
instance of the Athenian exile Alkibiades, who urged them to 
permit Chalkideus and himsclf to start forthwith. Small as the 
squadron was, yet as it would reach Chios before the defeat 
at Peireum became public, it might be passed off as the precursor 
of the main fleet; while he (Alkibiadés) pledged himself to procure 
the revolt of Chios and the other Ionic cities, through his personal 
connexion with the leading men—who would repose confidence in 
his assurances of the helplessness of Athens, as well as of the 
thorough determination of Sparta to stand by them. ‘To these 
arguments, Alkibiadés added an appeal to the personal vanity of 
Endius ; whom he instigated to assume for hinself the glory of 
liberating Tonia as well as of first commencing the Persian alliance, 
instead of leaving this enterprise to King Agis.’ 

By these arguments,—assisted doubtless by his personal influ- 
ence, gince his advice respecting Gylippus and respecting Rnergetic 


vice of 


Dekeleia had turned out 80 successful—Alkibiadés ob- Aiciviates 
tained the cortsent of the Spartan Ephors, and sailed wetness 
along with Chalkideus in the five triremes to Chica. "ὅῬῶ 
Nothing less than his energy and ascendency could have extorted, 
from men both dnll and backward, a determination apparently so 
rash, yet in spite of such appearance, admirably conceived, and of 
the highest importance. Had the Chians waited for the fleet now 


i Thucyd. viii. 11. 2 Thucyd. viii. 12. 
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blocked up at Peirzeum, their revolt would at least have been long 
‘delayed, and perhaps might not have occurred at all: the accom- 
plishment of that revolt by*the little squadron of Alkibiadés was 
the proximate cause of all the Spartan successes in Ionia, and was 
ultimately the means even of disengaging the fleet at Peireum, by 
distracting the attention of Athens. So well did this unprincipled 
exile, while playing the game of Sparta, know where to inflict the 
dangerous wounds upon his country | 

‘There was indecd little danger in crossing the Aégean to Ionia, 
Arival of With ever so small a squadron ; for Athens in ber present 


Auiads destitute condition had no fleet there, and although 


revolt ofthe Strombichidés was detached with eight triremes from the 
Athens. blockading fleetsoff Peireeum, to pursue Chalkideus and 
Alkibiadés as soon as their departure was known, he was far 
behind them, and soon returned without success. To keep their 
voyage secret, they detained the boats and vessels which they met, 
and did not liberate them until they reached Korykus in Asia 
Minor, the mountainous land southward of Erythrae. They were 
here visited by their leading partisans from Chios, who urged them 
to sail thither at once before their arrival could be proclaimed. 
Accordingly they reached the town of Chios (on tht eastern coast 
of the island, immediately opposite to Erythra on the continent) to 
the astonishment and dismay of every one, except the oligarchical 
plotters’ who had invited them. By the contrivance of these latter, 
the Council was found just assembling, so that Alkibiadés was 
admitted without delay, and invited to state his case. Suppressing 
all mention of the defeat at Peiraeum, he represented his squadron 
as the foremost of a large Lacedemonian fleet actually at sea and 
approaching—and affirmed Athens to be now helpless by sea as 
well as by land, incapable of maintaining any farther hold upon 
her allies, Under these impressions, and while the population 
were yet under their first impulse of surprise and alarm, the 
dligarchical Council took the resolution of revolting.» The example 
was followed by Erythre, and soon afterwards by Klazomene, 
determined by three triremes from Chios. The Klazomenians had 
hitherto dwelt upon an islet close to the coiitinent; on which 
lattgr, however, a portion of, their town (called Polichné) was 
situated, which they now resolved, in anticipation of attack from 
Athens, to fortify as their main residence. Both the Chians and 
Erythreeans also actively employed themselves in fortifying their 
towns and preparing for war.’ 


' Thucyd. viii. 14, 
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In reviewing this account of the revolt of Chios, we find occasion 
to repeat remarks already suggested by previous revolts generat 
of other allies of Athens—Lesbos, .Aganthus, Tordné, Prrylaten 
Mendé, Amphipolis, &c. Contrary to what is commonly ‘inclined to 
intimated by historians, we may observe, first, that Aten 
Athens did not systematically interfere to impose her own demo- 
cratical government upon her allies—next, that the empire of 
Athens, though upheld mainly by an established belief in® her 
superior force,s was nevertheless by no means odious, nor the 
proposition of revolting from her acceptable, to the general popu- 
lation of her allies. She had at this moment no force in Ionia; 
and the oligarchical government of Chios, wishing to revolt, was 
only prevented from openly declaring jts intention by the relue- 
tance of its own population—a reluctance which it overcame partly 
by surprise arising from the sudden arrival of Alkibiadés and 
Chalkideus, partly by the fallacious assurance of a still greater 
Pelopoanesian force approaching.’ Nor would the Chian oli- 
garchy themselves have determined to revolt, had they not been 
.persuaded that such was now the safer course, inasmuch as Athens 
was ruined, and her power to protect, not Jess than her power to 
oppress, at an end.’ The envoys of Tissaphernés had accompanied 
those of Chios to Sparta, so that the Cluan government yaw plaiuly 
that the misfortunes of Athens had only the effect of reviving the 
aggressions and pretensions of their former forcign master, against 
whom Atliens had protected them for the last fifty years. Wp 
may well doubt therefore whether this prudent government looked 
upon the change as on the whole advantageous. But they had no 
motive to stand by Athens in her misfortunes, and good policy 
seemed now to advise a timely union with Sparta as the pre- 
ponderant force. The sentiment entertained towards Athens 
by her allies (as I have before observed) was more negative 
than positive. It was favourable rather than otherwise, in the 


1 Thucyd. viii. 9, Αἴτιον δ᾽ ἐγένετο 
τῆς ἀποστολῆς τῶν χεῶν, οἱ μὲν πολ- 
λοὶ τῶν Χίων οὐκ εἰδότες τὰ 
πρασσόμενα, οἱ δ' ὀλίγοι ξυνειδότες, 
τότεπλῆθος οὐ βονλόμενοί πω 
πολέμιον ἔχειν, πρίν τι καὶ ἰσχυρὸν 
λάβωσι, καὶ τοὺς Πελοποννησίους οὐκέτι 
προσδεχόμενοι ἥξειν, ὅτι διέτριβον. 

Also viii. 14. Ὁ δὲ ᾿Αλκιβιάδης καὶ ὁ 
Χαλκιδεὺς . . .«. . προξυγγενόμενοι τῶν 
ξυμπρασσόντων Χίων τισὶ, καὶ κελευόντων 
καταπλεῖν μὴ προειπόντας ἐξ τὴν πόλιν, 
ἀφικνοῦνται αἰφνίδιοι τοῖς Χίοις, Καὶ 


οἱ μὲν πολλοὶ ἐν θαύματι ἦσαν 
καὶ ἐκπλήξει τοῖς δὲ ὀλίγοις 
παρεσκεύαστο ὥστε βουλήν τε τυ- 
χεῖν ξυλλεγομένην, καὶ γενομένων λόγων 
ἀπό τε τοῦ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου, ὡς ἄλλαι τε νῆες 
πρλλαὶ προσπλέουσι, καὶ τὰ περὶ τῆς πο- 
λιορκίας τῶν ἐν Πειραίῳ νεῶν οὐ δηλω- 
σάντων, ἀφίστανται Χῖοι, καὶ αὖθις ᾿Ἐρυ- 
θραῖοι, ᾿Αϑηναίων. . 

2 See the remarkable passage of Thu- 
eyd. viii. 24, about the calculations of 
the Chian government. 
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minds of the general population, to whorti she caused little actual 
hardship or oppression; but averse, to a certain extent, in the 
minds of their Jeading meg-psince she wounded their dignity, and 
offended that love of town autonomy which was instinctive in the 
Grecian political mind. 

The revolt of Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled every man at 
Dismay οὐ. Athens with dismay. It was the most fearful symptom, 
Ather ty 88 well as the heaviest aggravation, of their fallen condi- 


Chios—the tion; especially as there was every reason to apprehend 


fecaa that the example of this first and greatest among the 


appropriate | allies would be soon followed by the rest. ‘The Athe- 
ea nians had no flect or force ewen to attempt its recon- 
quest: but they now felt the full importance of that reserve 
of 1000 talents, which Periklés had set aside in the first year 
of the war against the special emergency of a hostile fleet 
approaching Peirwus. The penalty of death had been decreed 
against any one who should propose to devote this fund*to any 
other purpose; and in spite of severe financial pressure, it had 
remained untouched for twenty years. Now, however, though the 
special contingency foreseen had not yet arisen, matters were come 
to such an extremity, that the only chance of saving the remaining 
empire was by the appropriation of this money. An unanimous 
vote was accordingly passed to abrogate the penal enactment (or 
standing order) against proposing any other mode of appropriation ; 
after which the resolution was taken to devote this sa to 
present necessities.! 

By means of this new fund, they were enabled to find pay and 
Athentan equipment for all the triremes ready or nearly ready in 
tore de their harbour, and thus to spare a portion from their 


spatched to 

Cis de blockading fleet off Peiraeum ; out of which Strombichidés 
chidés. with his squadron of eight triremes was despatched imme~ 
diately to Ionia—followed, after a short interval, by Thrasyklés 
with twelve others. At the same time, the seven Chian trivemes 
which also formed part of this fleet, were cleared of their crews ; 
among whom such as were slaves were liberated, while the freemen 
were put in custody. Besides fitting out an equal number of fresh 
ships to keep up the numbers of the | blockading fleet, the Athenians 
worked with the utmost ardour to get ready thirty additional 
triremes. The extreme exigency of the situation, since Chios had 
revolted, was felt by every one: yet with all their efforts, the force 
which they were enabled to send was at first lamentably in- 


1 Thueyd. viii, 15. 
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adequate. Strombichidés, arriving at Samos, and finding Chios, 
Erythre, and Klazomerie already in revolt, reinforced his little 
squadron with one Samian trireme, an@ sailed to#l'eos (on: the 
continent, at the southern coast of that isthmus, of which Klazo- 
mene is on the northern) in hopes of preserving that placé But 
he had not been long there when Chalkideus arrived from Chios 
with twenty-three triremes, all or mostly Chian; while the forces 
of Erythre and Klazomene approached by land. Strombichidés 
was obliged to make a hasty flight back to Samos, vainly pursued 
by the Chian fleet. Upon this evidence of Athenian weakness, 
and the superiority of the enemy, the Teians admitted into their 
town the land-force without; by the help of which, they now 
demolished the wall formerly built by Athens to protect the city 
against attack from the interior. Some of the troops of Tissa- 
phernés lending their aid in the demolition, the town was laid 
altogether open to the satrap; who moreover came himself shortly 
afterwards to complete the work. 

Ifaving themselves revolted from Athens, the Chian government, 
were prompted by considerations of their own safety to Activity of 


the Chiana in 


instigate revolt in all other Athenian dependencies ; and promoting 
revolt among 


Alkibiadés now ‘took advantage of their forwardness in the other , 
Nénian 


the cause to make an attempt on Milétus. * He was eager ‘itles—Al- 


ibindés 


to acquire this important city, the first among all the deters 

continental allies of Athens—by his own resources and revit!” 

those of Chios, before the fleet could arrive from Peireeum ; ins 
order that the glory of the exploit might be ensured to Endius, 
and not to Agis. Accordingly he and Chalkideus left Chios with 
a fleet of twenty-five triremes, twenty of them Chian, together with 
the five which they themselves had brought from Laconia: these 
last five had been re-manned with Chian crews, the Peloponnesian 
crews having been armed. as hoplites and left as garrison in the 
island. Conducting his voyage as secretly as possible, he was 
fortunate enough to pass unobserved by the Athenian station 
at Samos, where Strombichidés had just been reinforced by Thra- 
syklés with the twélve fresh triremes from the blockading fleet at 
Peireum. Arriving at Milétus, where he possessed established 
connexions among the leading men, and had already laid his train, 
as at Chios, for revolt—Alkibiadés prevailed on them to break 
with Athens forthwith: so that when Strombichidés and Thra- 
syklés, who came in pursuit the moment they learnt his movements, 
approached, they found the port shut against them, and were 


1 Thucyd. viii, 16. 
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forced to take up a station on the neighbouring island of Ladé. 
So anxious were the Chians for the success of Alkibiadés in this 
enterprise, thag they advanced with ten fresh triremes along the 
Asiatic coast as far as Anza, (opposite to Samos) in order to hear 
the refult and to tender aid if required. A message from Chalki- 
deus apprised them that he was master of Milétus, and that 
Amorgés (the Persian ally of Athens, at Iasus) was on his way.at 
the head of an army: upon which they returned to Chios—but 
were unexpectedly seen in the way (off the temple of Zeus, between 
Lebedos and Kolophon) and pursued, by sixteen fresh ships 
just arrived from Athens, under the command of Diomedon, Of 
the ten Chian triremes, one found refuge at Ephesus, and five at 
Teos: the remaining four were obliged to run ashore and became 
prizes, though the crews all escaped. In spite of this check, 
however, the Chians had come again with fresh ships and some 
Jand-forees, as soon as the Athenian flect bad gone back to 
Samos—and procured the revolt both of Lebedos and Ere from 
Athens.! 

‘It was at Milétus, immediately after the revolt, that the first 
First alliance treaty was concluded between Tissaphernés, on behalf of 


between the 


Pelopon- himself and the Great King—and Chalkideus, for 
neslang and 


ria © Sparta and her*allies. Probably the aid of Tissaphernés 


phernés, ‘ ‘i . 
concluded by Was considered necessary to maintain the town, when the 


at Μηδ, Athenian flect was watching it so closely on the neigh- 
bouring island: at least it is difficult to explain otherwise an 
agreement so eminently dishonourable as well as disadvantageous 
to the Greeks :— 

“The Lacedeemonians and their allies have concluded alliance 
with the Great King and Tissaphernés, on the following conditions. 
The king shall possess whatever territory and cities he himself had, 
or his predecessors had before him. The King, and the Lace- 
demonians with their allies, shall jointly hinder the Athenians from 
deriving either money or other advantages from all those cities 
which have hitherto furnished to them any such. They shall 
jointly carry on war against the Athenians, and shall not re- 
nounce the war against them, except by joint«consent. Whoever 
shall revolt from the king, shall be treated as an enemy by the 
Lacedeemonians and their allies; whoever shall revolt from the 
Lacedsmonians, shall in like manner be treated as an enetny by 
the king.”* 


δὰ 
1 Thucyd. viti, 17-19. 7 Thucyd. viii. 18. 
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As a first step to the execution of this treaty, Milétus was 
handed. over to Tissaphernés, who immediately caused ἃ pishonour- 
citadel to be erected and placéd a garrison within it.+ Jf ΔΙῸ Ως κα 
fully carried out, indeed, the terms of the treaty would Sys cr 
have made the Great King master not only of all the tete!y- 
Asiatic Greeks and all the islanders in the Avgean, but also of all 
Thessaly and Bootia and the full ground which had once been 
covered by Xerxes.’ Besides this monstrous stipulation, the treaty 
farther bound the Laccdemonians to aid the king in keeping 
enslaved any Greeks who might be under his dominion. Nor did 
it, on the other hand, secure to them any pecuniary aid from him 
for the payment of their armament—which was their great motive 
for courting his alliance. We shall find the Lacedamonian 
authorities themselves hereafter refusing to ratify the treaty, on the 
ground of its exorbitant concessions. But it stands as a melan- 
choly evedenge of the new source of mischief now opening upon the 
Asiatic and insular Greeks, the moment that the empire of Athens 
was broken up—the revived pretensions of their ancient lord and 
master; whom nothing had hitherto kept in check, for the last fifty 
years, except Athens, first as representative and executive ’agent, 
next as successor and mistress of the confederacy of Delos, We 
thus see against what evils Athens had hitherto protectéd them: 
we shall presently see, what is partially disclosed in this very treaty, 
the manner in which Sparta realised her promise of conferring 
autonomy on each separate Grecian state. ’ 

The great stress of the war had now been transferred to Tonia 
and the Asiatic side of the A°vean sea. The enemics of rnergettc 


efforts of 


Athens had anticipated that her entire empire in that ‘athene-de- 
quarter would fall an casy prey: yet in spite of two such αν at 
serious defections as Chios and Milétus, she showed an 5 
unexpected energy in eens hold of the remainder. Her 
great and capital station, from the present time to the end 
of the war, was Samos; and a revolution which now happened, 
ensuring the fidelity of that island to her alliance, was a condition 
indispensable to hér power of maintaining the struggle in Ionia, 
We have heard rfothing about Samos throughout the whole war, 
since its reconquest by the Athenians after the revolt of 440 8.6, : 
but we now find it under the government of an oligarchy called 
the Gedmori (the proprietors of land)—as at Syracuse before the 
rule of Gelon. It cannot be doubted that these Gedmori were. 
disposed to follow the example of the Chian oligarchy, and revolt 


1 Thucyd, viii. 84-109, 2 Thucyd. viii. 44. 
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from Athens; while the people at Samos, as at,Chios, were averse 
to such a change. Under this state of circumstances, the Chian 
oligarchy had themselves conspired” with Sparta, to trick and 
constrain their Demos by surprise into revolt, through the aid of 
five Peloponnesian ships. The like would have happened at 
Samos, had the people remained quiet. But they profited by the 
recent warning, forestalled the designs of their oligarchy, and rose 
in insurrection, with the help of three Athenian triremes which 
then chanced to be in the port. The oligarchy were completely 
defeated, but not without a violent and bloody struggle; two 
hundred of them being slain, and four hundred banished. This 
revolution secured (and probably nothing léss than a democratical 
revolution could have secured, under the existing state of Hellenic 
affairs) the adherence of Samos to the Athenians ; who immediately 
recognised the new democracy, and granted to it the privilege of 
an equal and autonomous ally. ‘The Samian peoplg confiscated 
and divided among themselves the property of such of the Gedmori 
as were slain or banished:' the survivors were deprived of all 
political privileges, and the other citizens (the Demus) were 
forbiditen to intermarry with them.? We may fairly suspect that 


' Thucyd. vill. 31, "Evyévero δὲ κατὰ 
τὸν χρόνον τοῦτον καὶ h ἐν Σάμῳ ἐπαν- 
dgragis ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμον τοῖς 
δυνατοῖς, μετὰ ᾿Αθηναίων, ot ἔτυχον 
ιὖν τρίσι νανσὶ παρόντες. Καὶ ὃ δῆμυς ὁ 
Σαμίων ἐς διακοσίους μέν τινας τοὺς πάν- 
τας τῶν δυνατῶν ἀπέκτεινε, τετρακοσίους 
δὲ φυγῇ (ημιώσαντες, καὶ αὐτοὶ τὴν γῆν 
αὐτῶν καὶ οἰκίας νειμάμενοι, ᾿Αθηναίων τε 
σφίσιν αὐτονομίαν μετὰ ταῦτα ὧς βε- 
βαίοις ἤδη ψηφισαμένων, τὰ λοιπὰ 
διῴκουν τὴν πόλιν, καὶ τοῖς γεωμόροις με- 
τεδίδοσαν οὔτε ἄλλον οὐδενὸς. οὔτε ἐκδοῦ- 
yor οὐδ᾽ ἀγαγέσθαι wap’ ἐκείνων οὐδ᾽ ἐς 
ἐκείνους οὐδενὶ ἔτι τοῦ δήμου ἐξῆν. 

£ Thucyd. viii, 21. The dispositions 
and plans of the ‘higher people” at 
Samos, to call in the Peloponncsians 
and revolt from Athens, are fully ad- 
mitted even by Mr. Mitford ; and im- 
plied by Dr. Thirlwall, who argues that 
the government of Samos cannot have 
been oligarchical, because, if it had been 
so, the island would already have re- 
volted from Athens to the Peloponne- 
sians, 

Mr. Mftford says (ch. xix. sect. iii, 
. vol. iv. p, 191)—-“‘ Meanwhile the body 
of the higher people af Samos, more de- 
pressed than all others since their re- 
duction on their former revolt, were 


proposing to seize the opportunity that 
seemed to offer through the prevalence of 
the Peloponnesian arms, of mending their 
condition. The lower people, having in- 
telligence of their design, rose upon them, 
and with the assistance of the crews of 
three Athenian ships then at Samos, 
overpowered them,” &c. &e. &c. 

“The massacre and robbery were 
rewarded by a decree of the Athenian 
people, granting to the perpetrators the 
independent administration of the af- 
fairs of their island; which since the 
last rebellion had been kept under the 
immedi@ge control of the Athenian govern- 
ment,” 

To call this a massacre is perversion 
of langnage. It was an insurrection and 
intestine conflict, in which the ‘‘ higher 
people’ were vatquished, but of which 
they also were the beginners, by their 
conspiracy (which Mr. Mitford himself 
admits ag a fact) to introduce a foreign 
enemy into the island, Does he imagine 
that the ‘‘lower people” were bound 
to sit still and see this done? And 
what meand@had they of preventing it, 
except by insurrection ? which inevit- 
ably became bloody, because the “ higher 
people” were a strong party, in posses~ 
sion of the powers of government, with 
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this latter prohibition was only the retaliation of a similar exclu- 
sion, which the oligarchy, when in power, had enforced to maintain 


ie 


great means of resistance. 


The loss on | the hostility of the Samian exiles at 


the part of the assailants is not made | Anza, whom he looks upon aa oligar- 
known to us, nor indeed the logs in so | chical refugees. And though not agree- 


far aa it fell on the followers of the 
Gedmori. 
the uumber of the Gedmori themselves, 
who were persons of individual import- 
ance, 

I do not clearly understand what idea 


| 


ing in Mr. Mitford’s view of the pecu- 


Thucydidés specifies only | liarly depressed condition of the “ higher 


people” at Samos at this later time, he 
nevertheless thinks that they were not 
actually in possession of the government, 
“Still (he says) as the island gradually 


Mr. Mitford forms to himself of the go- , recovered its prosperity, the privileged 


vernment of Samos at this time He 


| 
᾿ 
I 
\ 


class seenis algo to have looked upward, 


. » . 4 . 
seems to conceive it as democratical, yet | perhaps contrived to regain a part of 


under yreat immediate copro] from 
Athens—and that it kept t 
people” in a state of severe depression, 
from which they sought to relieve them- 
selves by the aid of the Peloponnesinn 
arins. 

But if he means by the expression 
“under the inumediute coutrol of the Athe- 
niun goverument,”’ that there was any 
Athenian governor or garrison at Samos, 
the account here given by Thucydidés 
distinctly refutes him. The conflict 
was between two intestine parties, “ the 
higher people aud the lower people.” 
The only Athenians who took part in it 
were the crews of three trireines, and 
even they were thero by accident (οἱ 
ἔτυχον mapdvres), not as a regular 
garrison. Samos was under an indi- 
genous government; but it was a sub- 
ject and tributary ally of Athens, like 


all tlfe other allies, with the exception | 


of Chios and Methymna (Thucyd. vi. 
85). After this resolution, the Athe- 
nians raised it to the rank of an autono- 
mous ally—which Mr. Mitford is pleased 
to call “rewarding massacre and rob- 
bery ;” in the language of a party orator 
rather than of an historian. 

But was the government of Samos, 
immediately before this intestine con- 
teat, oligarchical or democratical? The 


the substance of power under different 


‘higher | forms, and probably betrayed a strong 


inclination to revive its ancient preten- 
sions ou the first opportunity, 7ιιὲ dé 
Aad not yet adeanced beyowd this point, 
my be regarded as certain; because other« 
wise Scinos world have been among the fore= 
most tu revolt from Athens χα on the 
other hand, it is no less clear, that the 
state of parties there was such as to ex- 
cite a high degree of mutual jealousy, 
and preat alarm in the Athenians, to 
whom the Luss of the island at this june- 
ture would have been almost irrepa- 
rable” (Hist. Gr. ch. xxvii. vol. iii. Ὁ, 
477, 2nd edit.). Manso (Spgrta, bok 
iv. vol, ii. p. 266) is of the same opinion, 
Snrely the conelusion which Dr. 
Thirlwall bere announces as certain, 
cannot be held to rest on adequate pre- 
mises, Adinitting that there was an, 
oligarchy in. power at Samos, it ia per- 
fectly possible to explain why this oli- 
garchy had not yet carried into act its 
disposition to revolt frown Athens. We 
sec that none of the allies of Athens— 
not even Chios, thet most powerful of 
all —revolted without the extraneous 
pressuro and encouragement of a foreign 
ἤρου, Alkibiadés, after securing Chios, 
confidered Milétus to be next in order 
of importance, and had moreover pecu- 


language of Thucydidés carries to my | liar connexiona with the leading men 
mind a full conviction that it was oli- | there (viii. 17); so that he went next 
garchical— under an exclusive aristo» | to detach that place from Athens. Mi- 
cracy called the Gedmoai. Dr. Thirlwall ; létus, being on the continent, placed 
however (whose candid and equitable : him in immediate communication with 


{ 


narrative of this ovent forms a striking | 


Tissaphernés, for which reason he might 


contrast to that of Mr. Mitford) is of a naturally deem it of importance supe- 
different opinion, He thinks it certain | rior even to Samos in his plans. More- 


that a democratical government had 
been established at Samos by the Athe- 
nians, when it was reconqueréd by them 


: 


1 
t 


over, not only no foreign fleet had yet 
reached Samos, but several Athenian 
ships had arrived there: for Strombi- 


(uc. 440) after its revolt. That the : chidés, having come across the Agean 


government 


continued democratical , too late to save 


ios, made Samos ἃ 


during the first years of the Peloponne- | sort of centyal station (viii. 16), These 
sian war, he conceives to be proved by circumstances, combined with the known 
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the purity of their own blood. 
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What they had enacted as a 


privilége was now thrown back upon them as an insult, 


reluctance of, the eee Demos or com- 
monalty, are surely sufficient ta, explain 
why the Samian oligarchy had not yet 
consummated its designs to revolt. And 
hence the fact, that no revolt had yet 
taken place, cannot be held to warrant 
Dr, Thirlwall’s inference, that the go- 
vernment was not oligarchical. 

We have no information how or when 
the oligarchical government at Samos 
got up. That the Samian refugees at 
Anma, so actively hostiléto Samos and 
Athens during the first ten years of the 


Peloponnesian war, were oligarchical’ 


exiles acting against a democratical go- 
vernment at Samos (iv. 75), is not in 
itself improbable; yet it is not positively 
stated. The government of Samos 
might have been, even at that time, oli- 
. garchicul; yet, if it acted in the Athe- 
_nian interest, there would doubtless be 
, & body of exiles watching for opportu- 
nities of injuring it, by aid of the ene- 
mies of Athens. 

Moreover, it seems to mie, that if we 
read and put together tho passages of 
Thucydidés, viii, 21, 63, 73, it is im- 
possible without the greatest violence 
to put any other sense upon them, ox- 
cept as meaning that the goveyament of 
Samos was now in the hands of the oli- 
garchy or Geémori, and that the Demos 
_ rose in insurrection against them, with 
‘ultimate triumph. The natural sense 
of the words ἐπανάστασις, ἐπανίσταμαι, 
is that of insurrection against an established 
government; it does not mean “a violent 
attack by one party upon another”— 
still less does it mean, ‘an attack made 
by a party in possession of the govern- 
-ment;” which nevertheless it ought to 
» mean, if Dr. Thirlwall be correct in 
' supposing that the Samian governiment 
was now democratical. Thus we have, 
in the description of the Samian revolt 
from Athens-—-Thucyd. i, 115 (after 
Thuoydidés has stated that the Athe- 

ans established a democratical govern- 
ment, he’ next says that the Samian 
exiles presently came over with a mer- 
cenary force)—xal πρῶτον μὲν τῷ δήμῳ 
ἐπανέστησαν, καὶ ἐκράτησαν τῶν 
πλείστων, &o. Again, v. 23-—about the 
apprehended insurrection of the Helots 
against the Spartans—fy δὲ ἡ δούλειᾷ 
ἐπανίστηται: compare Xenoph. 
, Hellen. v. 4, 19; Plato, Republ. iv. 18, 
p. 444; Herodot. iif 39-120. So also 
δυνατοὶ is among the wordd which Thu- 


cydidés uses for an oligarchical party, 
either in government or in what may 
be called opposition (i, 24; v. 4). Bat 
it is not conceivable to me that Thucy- 
didés would have employed the words 
ἡ ἐπανάστασις ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου τοῖς Suva- 
tois—if the Demos had at that time 
been actually in the government. 

Again, vill. 63, he says, that the Athe- 
nian oligarchical party under Peisander 
αὐτῶν τῶν Σαμίων προὐτρέψαντο τοὺς δυ- 
νατοὺς ὥστε πειρᾶσθαι μετὰ σφῶν ὀλιγαρ- 
χηθῆναι, καίπερ ἐπανασαάντας αὖ- 
τοὺς ἀήχοις ἵνα μὴ ὀλιγαρ- 
χῶνται. Here the motive of the pre- 
vious ἐπανάστασις is clearly noted—it 
was in order that they might not be 
under an oligarchical government: for I 
agree with Kriiger (in opposition to Dr. 
Thirlwall), that this is the clear mean- 
ing of the words, and that the use of 
the present tense prevents our constru- 
ing it, “in order that their democratical 
government might not be subverted, 
and an oligarchy put upon them ”— 
which ought to be the sense, if Dr. 
Thirlwall’s view were just, 

Lastly, viii. 78, we have of yap τότε 
τῶν Σαμίων ἐπαναστάντες τοῖς 
δυνατοῖς καὶ ὄντες δῆμος, με- 
ταβαλλόμενοι αὖθις -- ἐγένοντό 
τε ἐς τριακοσίους ξυνωμόται, καὶ ἔμελλον 
τοῖς ἄλλοις ὡς δήμῳ ὄντι ἐπιθήσεσθαι. 
Surely these words— οἱ ἐπανασϑάντες 
τοῖς δυνατοῖς καὶ ὄντες Stpos—‘‘ those 
who having risen in arms against the 
wealthy and powerful, were now a De- 
mos or a democracy ’’—niust imply that 
the persons against whom a rising had 
taken place had Ween a governing oligarchy. 
Surely also, the words μεταβαλλόμενοι 
αὖθις, can mean nothing else except to 
point out the strange antithesis between 
the conduct of these same men at two 
different epochs not far distang from 
each other. On the first occasion, they 
rose up against an established oligar- 
ohical government, and constituted a 
democratical government. On the se- 
cond occasion, they rose up in conapi- 
racy against this very democratical go- 
vernment, in order to subvert it, and 
constitute themselves an oligarchy in ita 
place. If we suppose that on the first 
occasion, the established government 
was already democratical, and that the 
persons here mentioned were not con- 
spirators against an established oligar- 


' chy, but merely persons making use of 
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On the other hand, the Athenian blockading fleet was surprised: 
and defeated, with the loss of four triremes, by the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet at Peireum, which was thus enabled to 
get to Kenchre, and to refit in order that‘“t mightsbe 
sent to Ionia, The sixteen Peloponrfesian ships which Sf" κἑ 
had fought at Syracuse had already come back to Lecheum, 1" 
in spite of the obstructions thrown in their way by the Athenian 
squadron under Hippoklés at Naupaktus.! The Lacedemonian 
admiral Astyochus was sent to Kenchree to take the command 
and proceed to Ionia as admiral in chief: but it was some time 
before he could depart for Chios, whither he®rrived with only four 
triremes, fSllowed by six more afferwards.? 

Before he reached that island, however, the Chians, zealous 
in the new part which they had taken up, and interested pypeaition 
for their own safety in multiplying defections from fry eeants 
Athens, had themselves undertaken the prosecution of lb. 
the plans concerted by Agis and the Laccdamonians at Corinth, 
They originated an expedition of their own, with thirteen triremes 
under a Lacedemonian Periwkus named Deiniadas, to procure the 
revolt of Lesbos; with the view, if successful, of proceeding 
afterwards to do the same among the Hellespontine dependencies 
of Athens. A lafd-force under the Spartan Eualas, partly Pelo- 
ponnesian, partly Asiatic, marched along the coast of the mainland 
northward towards Kymé, to codperate in both these objects. 
Lesbos was at this time divided into at least five separate city- 
goveruments—Methymna at the north of the island, Mityléné 
towards the south-east, Antissa, Kresus and Pyrrha on the west. 
Whether these governments were oligarchical or democratical, ‘we 
do not know; but the Athenian kleruchs who had been sent to 
Mityléné after its revolt sixteen years before, must have long ago 
disappeared.? The Chian fleet first went to Mcthymna and pro- 


Peloponne- 
stan fleet at 
Kenchrea 
—Astyochus 
ig seut aa: 


the powers of a democratical govern- 
menigto do violence to rich citizens— 
all this antithesis completely vanishes, 
Qn the whole, I feel satiafied that the 
government of Samosgat the time when 
Chios revolted from Athens, was olli- 
garchical like that of Chios itself. Nor 
do I see any difficulty in believing this 
to be the fact, though I cannot atate 
when and how the oligarchy became es- 
tablished there. So long as the island 


performed its duty as a subject ally, 


Athens did not interfere with the form 
of its government. And she waa least 


of all likely to interfere, during the: 


seven years of peace intervening between 


the years 421-414 nc, There was no- 
thing then to excite her apprehensions, 
The degree to which Athens inter- 
meddled generally with the internal 
affairs of her subject-allies, seems to me 
to have been much exaggerated. 

The Samian oligarchy or Gedmori, 
dispossessed of the government on this 
occasion, were restored by L sander, 
after his victorious close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war-—--Xenoph, Hellen. iii. 3, 6— 
where they dre called of ἀρχαῖοι πολῖται, | 

1 Thucyd. viii. 13. 

2 Thuoyd. viii..20-23, 

εν the earlier part of this Tistory, 
δὰ, 1, 
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ecured. revolt of that place, where four triremes were left in 
guard, While the remaining nine sailed forward to Mitylené, and 
succeeded in obtaining that important town also.’ 

Their proseedings Rowever were not unwatched by the Athenian 
M-enccess of fleet at Samos, *Wnable to recover possession of Teos, 
abu Diomedon had been obliged to content’ himself with pro- 
by the curing neutrality from that town, and admission for the 
Athenians vessels of Athens as well as of her enemies: he had 
moreover failed in an attack upon Ere.* But he had since been 
strengthened partly by the democratical revolution at Samos, 
partly by the arriva#of Leon with ten additional triremes from 
Athens: 80 that these two commanders were now enabfed to sail, 
with twenty-five triremes, to the relief of Lesbos. Reaching 
Mityléné (the largest town in that island) very shortly after 
its revolt, they sailed ‘straight into the harbour When no one 
expected them, seized the nine Chian ships with little resistance, 
and after a successful battle on shore, regained possession of the 
city. The Lacedemonian admiral Astyochus—who had only been 
three days arrived at Chios from Kenchree with his four triremes 
—saw the Athenian fleet pass through the channel between Chios 
and the mainland, on its way to Lesbos; and immediately on the 
same evening followed it to that island, to lend what aid he could, 
with one Chian trireme added to his own four, and some hoplites 
on board. He sailed first to Pyrrha, and on the next day to 
sEresus, on the west side of the island, where he first learnt the 
recapture of Mityléné by the Athenians. He was here also joined 
by three out of the four Chian triremes which had been left 
to defend that place, and which had been driven away, with the 
loss of one of their number, by a portion of the Athenian fleet 
“pushing on thither from Mityléné. Astyochus prevailed on 
Eresus to revolt from Athens, and having armed the population, 
sent them by land together with his own hoplites under Eteonikus 
to Methymna, in hopes of preserving that place—whither hegalso 
proceeded with his fleet along the coast. But in spite of all his 
endeavours, Methymna as well as Eresus and all Lesbos was 
recovered by the Athenians, while he+himself was obliged to 
return with his force to Chios. The land troops which had 
goarched along the mainland, with a view to farther operations at 
the Hellespont, were carried back to Chios and to their respective 
homes.’ : 


' Thuoyd. vill. 22, ᾿ 3 shila viii, 28, ἐν μίση δὲ 
3 Thuoyd. viii. 90. φάλιν κατὰ πόλεις καὶ ὁ ἀπὸ τῶν νεῶν 
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ξ ‘ ω « 

The recovery of "Lesbos, which the Atherlans now placed in 
a better posture of defence, was of great importance in Hanssing 
itself, and arrested for the moment all operations against of the Atho- 
them at the Hellespont. Their fleet from “Lesbow was Chin” 
first employed in the recovery of Kla%omenm, which they again 
carried. back to its original islet near the shore—the yew town on 
the mainland, called Polichna, though in course of being built, 
being not yet sufficiently fortified to defend itself. The leading 
anti-Athenians in the town made their escape, and went farther up 
the country to Daphnds. Animated by such additional success— 
as well ag by a victory which the Athenians,@vho were blockading 
Milétus, g&ined over Chalkideus, wherein that officer wks slain— 
Leon and Diomedon thought themselves in a condition to“begin 
aggressive Measures against Chios, now their most active enemy in 
Ionia. Their fleet of twenty-five sail was well-equipped with 
Epibate ; who, though under ordinary circumstances they were 
Thétes armed at the public cost, yet in the present stress of affairs 
were impressed from the superior hoplites in the city muster-roll,' 
They occupied the little islets called Gtnusse, near Chios on the 
north-cast—as well as the forts of Sidussa and Pteleus in the terri- 
tory of Erythrz; from which positions they began a series of 
harassing operations against Chios itself. Disembarking on the 
island at Kardamylé and Bolissus, they not only ravaged the 
neighbourhood, but inflicted upon the Chian forces a bloody defeut, 
After two farther defeats, at Phane and at Leukonium, the Chiangs 
no longer dared to quit their fortifications; so that the invaders 
were left to ravage at pleasure the whole territory, being at the 
same time masters of the sea around, and blocking up the port. 

The Athenians now retaliated upon Chios the hardships under 
which Attica itself was suffering; hardships the more jrartsbipe 
painfully felt, inasmuch as this was the first time that an ποι ΟΣ 


the Chians—~ 


enemy had ever been seen in the island, since the repulse ἔμ wo 


of Xerxés from Greece, and the organization of the con- © this ume. 
federacy of Delos, more than sixty years before. The territory of 


e ie 
weds, ὃς ἐπὶ τὸν Ἑλλήσπονψον ἐμέλ- | αὐτόθεν ξυμμάχων παρήει ἐπὶ Κλαζο- 
λησεν ἰέναι. μένων τε καὶ Κύμη:). Thucydidés does 
Dr. Arnold and Géller suppose that | not aay that they ever crossed to Les- 
these soldiers had been carried over to | bos: they remained near Kymé pre, 
Lesbos to codperate in detaching the | pared to march forward, r that 
islafd from the Athenians. But thie is | island should have been conquered. to 
not implied in the narrative. The land- | the Hellespont. 
force murched along by land towards| 1 Thucyd, viii. 24, with Dr, Arnold's 
Klazomene and Kymé (ὁ πεζὸς ἅμα Τ|ε- ᾧ note. 
λοποννησίων τε τῶν παρόντων καὶ τῶν 
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Chios was highly cultivated,'! its commerce extensive, and its 
wealth among the greatest in all Greece. In fact, under the 
Athenian empire, its prosperity had been so marked and so unin- 
terrupted, that Thucydidés expresses his astonishment at the 
undeviating prudence and circumspection of the government, 
in spite of, circumstances well calculated to tempt them into 
extravagance. “Except Sparta (he says),” Chios ja:the only state 
that I know, which maintained its sober judgement throughout 
a career of prosperity, and became even more watchful in regard 
to security, in proportion as it advanced in power.” He adds, 
that the step of revolting from Athens, though the Chian govern- 
ment now fliscovered it to have been an error, was at any rate a 
pardonable error; for it was undertaken under the impression, 
universal throughout Greece and prevalent even in Athens herself 
after the disaster at Syracuse, that Athenian power, if not Athe- 
nian independence, was at an end—and undertaken in conjunction 
with allies seemingly more than sufficient to sustain it. This 
remarkable observation of ‘Thucydidés doubtless includes an 
indirect censure upon his own city, as abusing her prosperity for 
purposes of unmeasured aggrandisement; a censure not un- 
deserved in reference to the enterprise against Sicily. But it 
counts at.the same time as a valuable testimony to the condition 
of the allies of Athens under the Athenian empire, and goes far 
in reply to the charge of practical oppression against the imperial 
city. 

ἢ ‘The operations now carrying on in Chios indicated such an 
Fres forces UNexpected renovation in Athenian affairs, that a party 
Horo, ἴῃ the island began to declare in favour of re-union with 
the Athe- Athens. ‘The Chian government were forced to summon 
Milt, —- Astyochus, with his four Peloponnesian ships from Ery- 
ythre, to strengthen their hands, and keep down oppesition ; 
by seizing hostages from the suspected parties, as well as by other 
precautions, While the Chians were thus endangered at home, 
‘the Athenian interest in Ionia was still farther fortified by the 
arrival of a fresh armament from Athens at Samos. ‘Phrynichus, 
Onomaklés, and Skironidés conducted a figet of forty-eight triremes, 


2 Aristotel., Politic, iv. 4, 1; Athe- | μετὰ Λακεδαιμονίους, ὧν ἐγὼ ἠσθόμην, 
neous, vi. p. 265. εὐδαιμονήσαντες ἅμα καὶ ἐσωφρόνησαν, 
5 Thucyd. viii, 24, Καὶ μετὰ τοῦτο, καὶ Bow ἐπεδίδον ἢ πόλις αὑτοῖς ἐπὶ rd 
οἱ μὲν Χῖοι ἤδη οὐκέτι ἐπεξήεσαν, οἱ δὲ μεῖζον, τόσῳ καὶ ἐκοσμοῦντο ἐχυρώτερον, 
( Αθηναῖοι) τὴν χώραν, καλῶς κατεσκευασ- &e. 
μένην καὶ ἀπαθῆ οὖσαν ἀπὸ τῶν Μηδικῶνε νὴ, 45. Οἱ Χῖοι... , πλουσιώτατοι 
μέχρι τότε, διεπόρθησαν, Χῖοι γὰρ μόνοι ὄντες τῶν Ἑλλήνων, &c. 
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some of them employed for the transportation of hoplites; of which 
latter there were aboard 1000 Athenians, and 1500 Argeians. 
Five hundred of these Argeians, having come to Athens without 
arms, were clothed with Athenian panoplies for service. The 
newly-arrived armament immediately sailed from Samos to Milétus, 
where it effected a disembarkation, in conjunctiop with those 
Athenians whe had been before watching the place from the 
island of Ladé. The Milesians marched forth to give them 
battle; mustering 800 of their own hoplites, together with the 
Peloponnesian seamen of the five triremes brought across by 
Chalkideus, and a body of troops, chiefly cavalry, yet with a few 
mercenary hoplites, under the satrap Tissaphernés. *Alkibiadés 
also was present and engaged. The Argeians were so full of 
contempt for the Ionians of Milétus who stood opposite to them, 
that they rushed forward to the charge with great neglect of rank 
or order ; a presumption which they expiated by an entire defeat, 
with the loss of 300 men. But the Athenians on their wing were 
so completely victorious over the Pcloponnesians and otheys 
opposed to them, that all the army of the latter, and even the 
Milesians themselves on returning from their pursuit of the 
Argeians, were foreed tq shelter themselves within the walls 
of the town. The issue of this combat excited much astonishment, 
inasmuch as on each side, Ionian hoplites were victorious over 
Dorian.' 

For a moment, the Athenian army, masters of the field under 
the walls of Milétus, indulged the hope of putting that rrem peo. 


OTe RT 


city under blockade, by a wall across the isthmus which forces arrive 
connected it with the continent. But these hopes soon jaye Aine 
vanished when they were apprised, on the very evening [orien (0 


of the battle, that the main Peloponnesian and Sicilian (Minty. 
fleet, 55 triremes in number, was actually in sight. Of né&hus. 

these 55, 22 were Sicilian (20 from Syracuse and two from Selinus) 
sent at the pressing instance of Hermokratés and under his. 
command, for the purpose of striking the final blow at Athens—so 
at least it was anticipated, in,the beginning of 412 Bc The 
remaining 33 trizemes@Heing Peloponnesian, the whole fleét was 
placed under the temporary command of Theramenés until he 
could join the admiral Astyochus, ‘Theramenés, halting first 
at the island of Lerus (off the coast towards the southward of 
Milétus), was there first informed of the recent victory of the 
Athenians, so that he thought jf prudent to take station for the 


oa Thucyd. viii, 25, 26, 9 
“ ἢ 
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night in the neighbouring Gulf of Iasus. Here he was found by 
Alkibiadés, who came on horseback in all haste from Milétus, 
to the Milesian town of Teichiussa on that Gulf. Alkibiadés 
strenuously urged him to lend immediate aid to the Milesians, so 
as to prevent the construction of the intended wall of blockade ; 
representing that if that city were captured, all the hopes of the 
Peloponnesians in Ionia would be extinguished. Accordingly he 
prepared to sail thither the next morning; but during the night, 
the Athenians thought it wise to abandon their position near 
Milétus and return to Samos with their wounded and their 
baggage. Having heard of the arrival of Theramenés with 
his fleet, they preferred leaving their victory unimproved, to 
the hazard of a general battle. Two out of the three commanders, 
indeed, were at first inclined to take the latter course, insisting 
that the maritime honour of Athens would be tarnished by retiring 
before the enemy. But the third, Phrynichus, opposed with so 
much emphasis the proposition of fighting, that he at length 
induced his colleagues to retire. The ἫΝ (he said) had not come 
prepared for fighting a naval battle, but full of hoplites for land- 
operations against Milétus: the numbers of the newly-arrived 
Peloponnesians were not accurately kngwn; and a defeat at sea, 
under existing circumstances, would be utter ruin to Athens. 
‘Thucydidés bestows much praise on Phrynichus for the wisdom 
of this advice, which was forthwith acted upon. The Athenian 
flect sailed back to Samos; from which place the Argeian 
hoplites, sulky with their recent defeat, demanded to be conveyed 
home.’ 

On the ensuing morning, the Peloponnesian fleet sailed from 
Capture of the Gulf of Jasus to Miletus, expecting to find and fight 
favs by the the Athenians, and leaving their masts, sails, and rigging 
gens’ (as was usual when going into action) at Teichiussa. 
Amos’! Finding Milétus already relieved of the enemy, they 
souer. stayed there only one day in order to reinforce themselves 
with the 25 triremes which Chalkideus had originally brought 
thither, and which had been since blocked up by¢he Athenian flcet 

at Ladé—and then sailed back to Teichi@a to, pick up the tackle 
there deposited. Being now not far from Tasus, the residence of 
Amorgés, -‘Tissaphernés persuaded them to attack it by sea, in 
codperatien with his forces by land. No one at Iasus was aware 
᾿ οὗ the arrival of the Peloponnesian fleet: the triremes approaching 
were supposed to be Athenians and mendes so that the place was 


. ι Thuoyd, viii. 26, 27. 
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entered and taken by surprise ;' though strong in situation and 
fortifications, and defended by a powerful band of Grecian merce- 
naries, The capture of Iasus, in which the Syracusans distin- 
guished themselves, was of signal advantage from the abundant 
plunder which it distributed among the army; the place being 
rich from ancient date, and probably containing the accumulations 
of the satrap Pissuthnés, father of Amorgés. It was handed over 
to Tissaphernés, along with all the prisoners, for cach head of 
whom he paid down a Daric stater, or twenty Attic drachme— 
and along with Amorgés himself, who had been taken alive and 
whom the satrap was thus enabled to send up to Susa, The 
Grecian mercenaries captured in the place were enrolled in the 
service of the captors, and sent by land under Pedaritus to 
Krythre, in order that they might cross over from thence to 
Chios. 


The arrival of the recent reinforcements to both the opposing 
fleets, and the capture of Iasus, took place about the Tsswpter ΚΠ 
autumnal equinox or the end of September; at which furnish pay 
period, the Peloponnesian fleet being assembled δὲ loponnesian 

oy . A . : flect. He re- 
Milétus, Tissaphernés paid to them the wages of the duccesthemte 

. of pay for the 
crews, at the rate of one Attic drachma per head per future, 


diem, as he had promised by his envoy at Sparta. But he at the 
same time gave notice for the future (partly at the instigation of 
Alkibiadés, of which more hereafter) that he could not continue so 
high a rate of pay, unless he should receive express instructions 
from Susa; and that until such instructions came, he should give 
only half a drachma per day. Theramenés, being only commander 
for the interim, until the junction with Astyochus, was indifferent 
to the rate at which the men were paid (a miserable jealousy which 
marks the low character of many of these Spartan officers): but 
the Syracusan Hermokratés remonstrated so loudly against the 
reduction, that he obtained from Tissaphernés the promise of 
a slight increase above the half drachma, though he could not 
succeed in getting the entire draehma continued.’ For the present, 


sending notice to Amorgés of the sudden 


' Phrynichus the, Athegfan com- J 
retirement of the Athenian fleet from 


mander was afterwards displaced by the 


Athenians—by the recommendation of 
Peisander, at the time when this dis- 
placement suited the purpose of the oli- 
garchical couspirators—on the charge of 
having abandoned and betrayed Amorgés 
on this occasion, and caused the capture 
of Iasus (Thucyd. viii. 54). 

Phrynichus and his colleagues were 


Milétus; the ignorance of which cireum- 
stance was one reason why Amorgés 
mistook the Peloponnesian ships for 
Athenian. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 28, 

3 Thucyd. vili, 29. What this new 
rate of pay was, or by what exact frac- 
tion it exceedéd the half drachma, is a 


certainly guilty of grave omission in not | matter which the words of Thugydidés 
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however, the scamen were in good spirits; not merely from having 
received the high rate of pay, but from the plentiful booty recently 
acquired at Iasus;' while Astyochus and the Chians were also 
greatly encouraged by the arrival of so large a fleet. Nevertheless 
the Athenians on their side were also reinforced by 35 fresh 
triremes, which reached Samos under Strombichidés, Charminus, 
and Euktémon, ‘The Athenian fleet from Chios was now recalled 
to Samos, where the commanders mustered their whole naval force, 
with a view of redividing it for ulterior operations. 

Considering that in the autumn of the preceding year, imme- 
Powerful diately after the Syracusan disaster, the navy of Athens 


Athentan had been no less scanty in number of ships than defective 


Sameeea [Π equipment—we read with amazement, that she had 
rengvation, ow at Samos no less than 104 triremes in full condition 
of Athens. and disposable for service, besides some others specially 
destined for the transport of troops. Indeed the total number 
which she had sent out, putting together the separate squadrons, 
had been 128.% So energetic an effort, and so unexpected a 
renovation of affairs from the hopeless prostration of last year, was 
such as no Grecian state except Athens could have accomplished ; 
nor even Athens herself, had she not been aided by that reserve 
fund, consecrated twenty years before through the long-sighted 
calculation of Periklés. 

The Athenians resolved to employ 80 triremes in making a 
Axtyoobus at Landing, and establishing a fortified post, in Chios; and 
theorpatte lots being drawn among the generals, Strombichidés with 
Ὅν two others were assigned to the command. ‘The other 
74 triremes, remaining masters of the sea, made descents near 
Milétus, trying in vain to provoke the Peloponnesian flect out of 
that harbour. It was some time before Astyochus actually went 
thither to assume his new command—being engaged in operations 
near to Chios, which island had been left comparatively free by the 
recall of the Athenian fleet to the general muster at Samos. 
Going forth with twenty trirerfes—ten Peloponnesian and ten 
Chian—he made a fruitless attack upon Pteleus, the Athenian 


fortified post in the Erythraan territory ; after which he sailed to 


do not enable us to make out. None of given by Paulmier and Dobree as more 
the commetitators can explain the text plausible than that of Dr. Arnold and 
without admitting some alteration or ller, or 6f Poppo and Hermann. 
omission of words: nor does any of the 1 Thucyd. viii. 36. 

explanatiopa given appear to me con- 7? Thucyd, viii. 30: compare Dr. Ar- 
vincing, On the wholé, I incline to nold’s note. 

consider the conjecture and explanation 
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Klazomene, recently re-transferred from the continent to the 
neighbouring islet. He here (in conjunction with Tamés, the 
Persian general of the district) enjoined the Klazomenians again 
to break with Athens, to leave their islet, and to take up their 
residence inland at Daphniis, where the philo-Pelopomnesian party 
among them still remained established since the former revolt. 
This demand being rejected, he attacked Klazomenz, but was 
repulsed, although the town was unfortified; and was presently 
driven off by a severe storm, from which he found shelter at Kymé 
and Phokewa. Some of his ships sheltered themselves during the 
same storm on certain islets near to and belonging to Klazomene ; 
on which they remained eight days, destroying and plundering the 
property of the inhabitants, and then rejoined Astyochus, ‘That 
admiral was now anxious to make an attempt on Lesbos, from 
which he received envoys promising revolt from Athens. But the 
Corinthians and others in his fleet were so averse to the enterprise, 
that he was forced to relinquish it and sail back to Chios; his fleet, 
before it arrived there, being again dispersed by the storms, 
frequent in the month of November.’ 

Meanwhile Pedaritus, despatched by land from Miletus (at the 
head of the mercenary force made prisoners at Tasus, a3 potaritusta- 


: edactofll 
well as of 500 of the Peloponnesian scamen who had governor ἀν 
originally crossed the sea with Chalkideus and since ggreement 


served as hoplites), had reached Erythra, and from thence jim snd 


crossed the channel to Chios. ‘To him and to the ΔΚ γον 
Chians, Astyochus now proposed to undertake the expedition 
to Lesbos; but he experienced from them the same reluctance as 
from the Corinthians—a strong proof that the tone of feeling 
in Lesbos had been found to be decidedly philo-Athenian on the 
former expedition. Pedaritus even peremptorily refused to let him 
have the Chian triremes for any such purpose—an act of direct 
insubordination in a Lacedeamonian officer towards the admiral-in- 
chief, which Astyochus resented so strongly, that he immediately 
left Chios for Milétus, carryingeaway with him all the Pelopon- 
nesian triremes, and telling the Chians, in terms of strong displea- 
sure, that they might look in vain to him for aid, if they should 
come to need it. He halted with his fleet for the night under the 
headland of Korykus (in the Erythrean territory), on the north 
side ; but while there, he received an intimation of a supposed plot 
to betray Erythrea by means of prisoners sent back from the 
Athenian station at Samos. Instead of pursuing hig voyage 


? Thugyd, viii. 31, 32. 
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to Milétus, he therefore returned on the next day to Erythre to 
investigate this plot, which turned out to be a stratagem of the 
prisoners themselves in order to obtain their liberation.'! 

The fact of histhus going back to Erythra, instead of pursuing 
Astyochus his voyage, proved, by accident, the salvation of his fleet. 
abandons 


tiivara For it so happened that on that same night the Athenian 
rota © fleet under Strombichidés—30 triremes accompanied by 
accident .¢ Some triremes carrying hoplites—had its station on the 
cecoped the gouthern side of the same headland. Neither knew of 
ieee the position of the other, and Astyochus, had he gone 
forward the next day towards Milétus, would have fallen in with 
the superior numbers of his enemy. He farther escaped a terrible 
storm, which the Athenians encountered when they doubled the 
headland going northward. Descrying three Chian triremes, they 
gave chase, but the storm became so violent that even these Chians 
had great difficulty in making their own harbour, while the three 
foremost Athenian ships were wrecked on the neighbouring shore, 
all the crews either perishing or becoming prisoners.® The rest of 
the Athenian fleet found shelter in the harbour of Phcenikus on 
the opposite mainland—under the lofty mountain called Mimas, 
north of Erythra. 

As soon as weather permitted, they pursued their voyage to 
The Athee Lesbos, from which island they commenced their opera- 


nians esta- 


blish afor- tions of invading Chios and establishing in ita permanent 
tified post 


in Chios, to fortified post. Having transported their land-force across 
island, from Lesbos, they occupied a strong maritime site called 
Delphinium, seemingly a projecting cape having a sheltered 
harbour on each side, not far from the city of Chios? They 
bestowed great labour and time in fortifying this post, both on the 
land and the sea side, during which process they were scarcely 
interrupted at all either by the Chians, or by Pedaritus and his 
garrison ; whose inaction arose not merely from the discouragement 
of the previous defeats, but from the political dissension which now 
reigned in the city. A strong: philo-Athenian party had pro- 
nounced itself; and though Tydeus its leader was seized by 
Pedaritus and put to death, still his remaining partisans were so 


1 Thuoyd, viii, 32, 33, of last preparations, against Chios——-was 
2 Thueyd. viii. 33, 34, only repeating what they had once done 
8 Thucyd, viii. 34-38. AeAgin.... before (6, @), and what they again did 
ον--λιμένας ἔχον, &e. afterwards (6, 100), I do not feel the 


That the Athenians should select Les- difficulty which strikes Dobree and Dr. 
bos on this occasion as the base of their Thirlwall. Dowbtless Delphinium was 
operations, and as the immediate scene to ἐξ north of the city of Chios. 
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numerous, that the government was brought to an oligarchy 
narrower than ever—and to the extreme of jealous precaution, not 
knowing whom to trust. In spite of numerous messages sent to 
Milétus, entreating suecour and representing the urgent peril 
to which thie greatest among all the Ionian allies of Sparta was 
exposed—Astyochus adhered to his parting menaces, and refused 
compliance. The indignant Pedaritus sent to prefer complaint 
against him at Sparta as a traitor. Meanwhile the fortress at 
Delphinium advanced so near towards completion, that Chios 
began to suffer from it as much as Athens suffered from Dekeleia, 
with the farther misfortune of being blocked up by sea. The 
slaves in this wealthy island—chiefly foreigners acquired by 
purchase, but more numerous than in any other Grecian state 
except Laconia—were emboldened by the manifest superiority and 
assured position of the invaders to desert in crowds; and the loss 
arising, not merely from their flight, but from the valuable infor- 
mation and aid which they gave to the enemy, was immense.’ The 
distress of the island increased every day, and could only 
be relieved by succour from without, which Astyochus_ still 
withheld. 

That officer, on reaching Milétus, found the Peloponnesian force 
on the Asiatic side of the Augean just reinforced by & porteus 
squadron of twelve triremes under Dorieus; chicfly from {ymienee 
Thurii, which had undergone a political revolution since Pith eraze- 
the Athenian disaster at Syracuse, and was now decidedly {huriitodaln 
in the hands of the active philo-Laconian party; the {maritime | 
chief persons friendly to Athens having been exiled.? Katdus 
Dorieus and his squadron, crossing the /Zgean in its southern 
latitude, had arrived safely at Knidus, which had already been 
conquered by Tissaphernés from Athens, and had received a 
Persian garrison.’ Orders were sent from Milétus that half of 
this newly-arrived squadron should remain on guard at Knidus, 
while the other half should cruise near the Triopian Cape to 
intercept the trading-vessels from Egypt. But the Athenians, who 
had also learnefl the arrival of Dorieus, sent a powerful squadron 

1 Thucyd. viii. 38-40. About the tution of slavery was universal and no- 


slaves in Chios, see the extracts from 
Theopompus and Nymphodérus in 
Athenmus, vi. p. 265. 

That from NymphodériiPappears to 
be nothing but a romantic local legend, 
connected with the Chapel of the Aind- 
heurted Hero (“Hpwos εὑμένονς) at Chios. 

Even in antiquity, though the igsti- 


way disapproved, yet the slave-trade, 
or the buying and selling of slaves, was 
accounted more or lesa odious. 

® See the Life of Lysias the Rhetor, 
in Dionysius of Halikarnasaus, o. i. p. 
453 Reisk, and in Plutarch, Vit. X. 
Oratt. p. 835. 

8 Thucyd. viii, 35~109, 
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from Samos, which captured all these six triremes off Cape 
Triopium, though the crews escaped ashore. They farther made 
an attempt to recover Knidus, which was very nearly successful, as 
the town was unfortified on the sea-sida On the morrow the 
attack was renewed; but additional defences had been provided 
during the night, while the crews of the ships captured near 
Triopium had come into help; so that the Athenians were forced 
to return to Samos without any farther advantage than that of 
ravaging the Knidian territory. Astyochus took no step to inter- 
cept them, nor did he think himself strong enough to keep the sea 
against the 74 Athenian triremes at Samos, though his fleet at 
Milétus was at thisgioment in high condition, The rich booty 
acquired at lasus was unconsumed ; the Milesians were zealous in 
the confederate cause ; while the pay from Tissaphernés continued 
to be supplied with tolerable regularity, yet at the reduced rate 
mentioned a little above.’ 3 
“hough the Peloponnesians had hitherto no ground of complaint 
Second (such as they soon came to have) against the satrap for 


Peloponne- 


sin treaty irregularity of payment, still the powerful fleet now at 


phemés, __Milétus inspired the commanders with a new tone of con- 
by Astyochus fidence, so that they became ashamed of the stipulations 
née,” δὲ that treaty to which Chalkideus and Alkibiadés, when 
first landing at Milétus with their scanty armament, had submitted. 
Accordingly Astyochus, shortly after his arrival at Miletus, 
and even before the departure of ‘Theramenés (whose functions 
had expired when he had handed over the fleet), insisted on a 
fresh treaty with Tissaphernés, which was agreed on, to the 
following eflect :— 

“Convention and alliance is concluded, on the following condi- 
tions, between the Lacedzemonians with their allies—and King 
Darius, his sons, and ‘Tissaphernés. The Lacedemonians and 
their allies shall not attack or injure any territory or any city which 
belongs toWarius or has belonged to his father of ancestors; nor 
shall they raise any tribute from any of the said cities. Neither 
Darius nor any of his subjects shall attack or ifjure the Laceda- 
monians or their allies. Should the Lacedemortians or their allies 
have any occasion for the king—or should the king have any 
occasion for the Lacedemonians or their allies—let each meet as 
much as may be the wishes expressed kygthe other. Bath’ will 
carry on jointly the war against Athens and her allies: ‘neither 
party shall bring the war to a close, without mutual consent. 


' Thucyd. viii, 35,36. καὶ yap μισϑὸς ἐδίδοτο ἀρκούντοω -, ὅσ. 
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The king shall pay and keep any army which he may have sent 
for and which may be employed in his territory. If any of the 
cities parties to this convention shall attack the king’s territory, 
the rest engage to hinder them, and to defend the king with their 
best power. And if any one within the king’s territory, or within 
the territory subject to him,' shall attack the Lacedsmonians 
or their allies, the king shall hinder them and lend his best 
defensive aid.” 

Looked at with the eyes of Pan-hellenic patriotism, this second 
treaty of Astyochus and Theramenés was less disgraceful gyoparison 
than the first treaty of Chalkideus. It did not formally of tts serund 
proclaim that all those Grecian cities whi had ever " 5" 
belonged to the king or to his ancestors, shotild still be considered 
as his subjects; nor did it pledge the Lacedemonians to aid the 
king in hindering any of them from achieving their liberty. It still 
adinitted, however, by implication, undiminished extent of the 
king’s dominion, the same 88 at the maximum under his pre- 
decessors—the like undefined rights of the Ming to meddle with 
Grecian affairs—the like unqualified abandonment of all the 
Grecks on the continent of Asia. ‘The conclusion of this treaty 
was the last act performed by Theramendés, who was lost at sea 
shortly afterwards, on his voyage home, in a small bodt—no one 
knew how.? ; . 

Astyochus, now alone in command, was still importuned by the 
urgent solicitations of the distressed Chians for relief, 
aud in spite of his reluctance, was compelled by the 
murmurs of his own army to lend an ear to them—when *uadten 
a new incident happened which gave him at least a good {sthends at 
pretext for directing his attention southward. A Pelo- Méchus 
ponnesian squadron of 27 triremes under the command 88 Spartan 
of Antisthenés, having started from Cape Malea about. sener. 
the winter tropic or close of 412 B.c., had first crossed the sea to 
Melos, where ‘it dispersed ten Athenian triremes agd captured 


Arrival of & 
fresh Pelo- 
ponnesian 


1 Thucyd. vil, δῷ Kal ἥν τις τῶν 
ἐν τῇ βασιλέως χώρᾳ, ἢ ὅσης 
βασιλεὺς ἄρχει, δεὶ τὴν Λακεδαιμο- 
view ἴῃ ἢ τῶν ξυμμάχων, βασιλεὺς κω- 
λυέτω καὶ ἀμυνέτω κατὰ τὸ δυνατόν, 

The distinction drawn between 
the king’s territory, and the territory over 
which the ny hold: empir@ deserves 
notice. “By the former phrase is under- 
stood (I prestime) the continent of Asia, 
which the court of Susa looked upon, 


together with all its inhabitants, os a 
freehold exceedingly sacred and pecu- 
liar (Herodot. i. 4): by the latter, as 
much as the satrap should find it con- 
venient to lay hands upon, of that which 
had once belonged to Darius eon of Hy- 
staspes or to Xerxes, in the plenitude 
of their power. 

? Thucyd, viii. 38. ἀποπλέων ἐν κέ- 
Agr: ἀφανίζεται, 
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three of them—then afterwards, from apprehension that these 
fugitive Athenians would make known its approach at Samos, hau 
made a long circuit round by Krete, and thus ultimately reached 
Kaunus at the south-eastern extremity of Asia Minor. This was 
the squadron which Kalligeitus and Timagoras had caused to be 
equipped, having come over for that purpose a year before as 
envoys from the satrap Pharnabazus. Antisthenés was instructed 
first to get to Milétus and put himself in concert with the main 
Lacedeemonian fleet; next, to forward these triremes, or another 
squadron of equal force, under Klearchus, to the Hellespont, for 
the purpose of codperating with Pharnabazus against the Athenian 
dependencies in that region. Eleven Spartans, the chief of whom 
was Lichas, accompanied Antisthenés, to be attached to Astyochus 
as advisers, according to a practice not unusual with the Lacedie- 
monians, These men were not only directed to review the state 
of affairs at Milétus, and exercise control codrdinate with 
Astyoclius—but even empowered, if they saw reason, to dismiss 
that admiral himself, upon whom the complaints of Pedaritus 
from Chios had cast suspicion; and to appoint Antisthenés in his 
ace. 

No sooner had Astyochus learnt at Milétus the arrival of 
Astyochus ‘Antisthenés at Kaunus, than he postponed all idea of 


fhofeet lending aid to Chios, and sailed immediately to secure 


τα fojom His junction with the 27 new triremes as well as with the 


the newly: new Spartan counsellors. In his voyage southward he 
squadron captured the city of Kés, unfortified and half ruined by 
feats the ἃ. recent earthquake, and then passed on to Knidus; 
squadron = where the inhabitants strenuously urged him to go 
Claminus. forward at once, even without disembarking his men, in 
order that he might surprise an Athenian squadron of 20 triremes 
under Charminus; which had been despatched from Samos, after 
the news received from Melos, in order to attack and repel the 
squadron ynder Antisthenés. Charminus, having his station at 
Symé, was cruising near Rhodes and the Lykian coast, to watch, 
though he had not been able to keep back, the Peloponnesian fleet 
just arrived at. Kaunus. In this position he was found by the far 
more numerous fleet of Astyochus, the approach of which he did 
not at all expect. But the rainy and hazy weather had so dis- 
persed it, that Charminug, seeing at firsigonly a few ships apart 


1 Thueyd. viii. 39. Kal εἴρητο abras, [Awy ξυνεπιμελεῖσθαι, ἧ μέλλει 
és Μίλητον ἀφικυμένους τῶν τε GA- | ἄριστα Kev, &e, 
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from the rest, mistook them for the smaller squadron of new- 
comers, Attacking. the triremes thus seen, he at first gained 
considerable advantage—disabling three and damaging several 
others. But presently the dispersed vessels of tho main fleet came 
in sight and closed round him, so that he was forced to make the 
best speed in escaping, first to the island called Teutlussa, next to 
Halikarnassus. He did not effect his escape without the loss of 
six ships; while the victorious Peloponnesians, after erecting their 
trophy on the island of Syne, returned to Knidus, where the entire 
fleet, including the 27 triremes newly arrived, was now united.! 
The Athenians in Samos (whose affairs were now in confusion, 
from causes which will*be explained in the ensuing chapter) had 
kept no watch on the movements of the main Peloponnesian fleet 
at Milétrs. aud seem to have been ignorant of its departure until 
they wer .pprised of the defeat of Charminus. They then sailed 
down to Syme, took up the sails and rigging belonging to that 
squadron, which had been there deposited, and then, after an 
attack wpen Loryma, carried back their whole fleet (probably 
including the remuant of the squadron of Charminus) to Samos. 
Though the Pelopomesian fleet now assembled at Knidus con- 
sisted of 94 triremes, much superior in number to the Peteponre. 


ἢ δὴν γὴν ‘ Blan flect at 
Atheuian, u did not try to provoke any general actions males 
9 , ἂ . 4 ]υ 
The time οἵ Lichas and his brother commissioners was at. dealing of 
; at fa oy ory χ Tissaphernés 
first spent in negotiations with Tissaphernés, who had —breach te- 


tween him 


joined them at Knidus, and against whom they found a. and Lichas. « 
strong fecling of discontent prevalent in the fleet. ‘That satrap 
(now acting greatly under the advice of Alkibiadés, of which also 
more in the coming chapter) had of late become slack in the 
Peloponnesian cause, and irregular in furnishing pay to their 
seamen. during the last weeks of their stay at Milétus, Ie was 
at the ame time full of promises, paralysing all their gperations 
by as irances that he was bringing up the vast fleet of Phenicia 
to their aid: but in reality his object was, under fair appearances, 
merely to prolong the contest and waste the strength of both 
parties. Arriving in the midst of this state of feeling, and dis- 
cussing with Tissaphernés the future conduct of the war, Lichas 
not only expressed displeasure at his past conduct, but even 
protested against’ the two conventions concluded by Chalkideus 


' Thueyd. viii. 42. by Aristophanés — Thestaophor, 810, 
2 Thucyd. viii. 43, This defeat of with the note of Paulmier, 
Charminus is made the subject of a jest 
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Pant JT. 
and by Theramenés, as being, both the one and the other, a 
disgrace to the Hellenic name. By the express terms of the 
former, and’ by the implications of the latter, not merely all the 
islands of the /Zgean, but even Thessaly and Beeotia, were ac- 
knowledged as subject to Persia; so that Sparta, if she sanctioned 
such conditions, would be merely imposing upon the Greeks a 
Persian sceptre, instead of general freedom, for which she pro- 
fessed to be struggling. Lichas, declaring that he would rather 
renounce all prospect of Persian pay, than submit to such con- 
ditions, proposed to negotiate for a fresh treaty upon other and 
better terms—a proposition, which Tissaphernés rejected with so 
much indignation, as to depart without settling anything. ' 

His desertion did not discourage the Peloponnesian counsellors. 


Peloponne: Possessing ἃ flect larger than they had ever before had 
masters ας united in Asia, together with a numerous body of allies, 
establishes they calculated on being able to get money to pay their 
jsland. men without Persian aid; and an invitation, which they 


just now received from various powerful men at Rhodes, tended to 
strengthen such confidence. The island of Rhodes, inhabited by a 
Dorian population considerable in number as well as distinguished 
for nautical skill, was at this time divided between three separate 
city-governments, as it had been at the epoch of the Homeric 
Cataloeue—Lindus, Ialysus, and Kameirus; for the city called 
Rhodes, formed by a coalescence of all these three, dates only 
from two or three. years after the period which we have now 
reached. Invited by several of the wealthy men of the island, the 
Peloponnesian fleet first attacked Kameirus, the population of 
which, intimidated by a force of 94 triremes, and altogether 
uninformed of their approach, abandoned their city, which had 
no defences, and fied to the mountains? All the three Rhodian 


t Phucy€ viii. 43, 


fests no previous discontent, nor any 
2 Thucyd, viii. 44. Οἱ δ᾽ és τὴν Ῥό- 


spontaneous disposition to revolt, The 


δον, ἐπικηρυκευομένων ἀπὺ τῶν δυνατω- 
τάτων ἀνδρῶν, τὴν γνώμην εἶχον πλεῖν, 
&o. 

.. » Kal προσβαλόντες Καμείρῳ τῆς 
Ῥοδίας πρώτῃ, ναυσὶ τέσσαρσι καὶ ἐννενή- 
κοντα, ἐξεφόβησαν μὲν τοὺς πολ- 
λοὺ;, οὐκ εἰδότα: τὰ πρασσ 6- 
μενα, καὶ ἔφυγον, ἄλλως τε καὶ ἀτει- 
χίστου οὔσης τῆ» πόλεως, Kc, 

We have to remark here, as on for- 
mer occasious of revolts among the de- 
pendent allies of Athens—that the ge- 
neral population of the allied city mani- 


powerful men of the island (those who, 
if the government was democratical, 
formed the oligarchical minority, but 
who formed the government itself, if 
oligarchical) conspire and bring in the 
Peloponnesian force, unknown to the 
body of the citizens, and thus leave to 
the latter no free choice. The real feel- 
ing towards Athens on the part of the 
body of thg citizens ia one of simple ac- 
quiescenclp with little attachment on 
the one hand—yet no hatred, or sense 
of practical suffering, on the other. 
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towns, destitute of fortifications, were partly persuaded, partly 
frightened, into the step of revolting from Athens and allying 
themselves with the Peloponncsians. The Athenian*fleet, whose 
commanders were just now too busy with political intrigue to keep 
due military watch, arrived from Samos too late to save Rhodes, 
and presently returned to the former island, leaving detachments 
at Chalké and Kés to harass the Peloponnesians with desultory 
attacks. 

The Peloponnesians now levied from the Rhodians a con- 
tribution of 32 talents, and adopted the island as the yong [πος 
main station for their fleet, instead of Milétus. We can pore," 
explain this change of place by their recent unfriendly Τα 
discussion with Tissaphernés, and their desire to be more 'trigues 
out of his reach.’ But what we cannot so casily explain, Ps 


is—that they remained on the island without any move- of the la 
ment or military action, and actually hauled their tri- officers 

remes ashore, for the space of no less than cighty days; that is, 
from about the middle of January to the end of March 411 1.0, 
While their powerful fleet of 94 triremes, superior to that of 
Athens at Samos, was thus lying idle—their allies in Chios were 
known to be suffering severe and increasing distress, and re- 
peatedly pressing for aid:*? moreover the promise of gending to 
coiperate with Pharnabazus against the Athenian dependencies on 
the Hellespont, remained unperformed.? We may impute such 
extreme-military slackness mainly to the insidious policy of 'Tissa- 
phernés, now playing a double game between Sparta and Athens. 
He still kept up intelligence with the Peloponnesians at Rhodes— 
paralysed their energies by assurances that the Phenician fleet was 
actually on its way to aid them—and ensured the success of these 
intrigues by bribes distributed personally among the generals and 
the trierarchs. Even Astyochus the general-in-chief took his share 
in this corrupt bargain, against which not one stood out &xcept the 
Syracusan Hermokratés.! Such prolonged inaction of the arma- 
ment, at the moment of its greatest force, was thus not simply the 
fruit of honest mistake, like the tardiness of Nikias in Sicily—but 


1 Thuoyd. viii. 44: compare 6, 57, αὐτὺν πεῖσαι, ὥστε ξυγχωρῆσαι 
* Thucyd. viii, 40-55. ταῦτα ἑαντῷ, πλὴν τῶν Συρακοσίων' 
3 Thucyd. vili. 39. τούτων δὲ, Ἑρμοκράτης ἠναντιοῦτο μ d- 
4 Thucyd. νι, 45, Suggestions of Al- γος ὑπὲρ τοῦ ξύμπαντος; ξυμμαχικοῦ. 
kibiadéa to Tissaphern&#—K@#rods rp:np- = About the bribes to Astyochus him- 
dpxous Kal τοὺς στρατηγοὺς τῶν πόλεων self, see also c. δύ, 
ἐδίδασκεν ὥστε δόντα χρήματα 
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proceeded from the dishonesty and personal avidity of the Pelo- 
ponnesian officers. 

I have néticed, on more than one previous occasion, the many 
evidences which exist of the prevalence of personal corruption— 
even in its coarsest form, that of direct bribery—among the 
leading Greeks of all the cities, when acting individually. Of 
such evidences the incident here recorded is not the least re- 
markable. Nor ought this general fact ever to be forgotten by 
those who discuss the question between oligarchy and democracy, 
as it stood in the Grecian world. The confident pretensions put 
forth by the wealthy and oligarchical Grecks to superior virtue, 
public as well as private—and the quiet repetition, by various 
writers modern and ancient, of the laudatory epithets implying 
such assumed virtue—are so far from being borne out by history, 
that these individuals were perpetually ready as statesmen to 
betray their countrymen, or as generals even to betray the in- 
terests of their soldiers, for the purpose of acquiring moncy 
themselves. Of course it is not meant that this was true of all 
of them; but it was true sufficiently often, to be reckoned upon 
as a contingency more than probable. If, speaking on the average, 
the leading men of a Grecian community were not above the com- 
mission of political misdeeds thus palpable, and of a nature not to 
be disguised even from themselves—far less would they be above 
the vices, always more or less mingled with self-delusion, of pride, 
power-seeking, party-antipathy or sympathy, love of ease, &c. 
And if the community were to have any chance of guarantee 
against such abuses, it could only be by full license of accusation 
against delinquents, and certainty of trial before judges identified 
in interest with the people themselves. Such were the securities 
which the Grecian democracies, especially that of Athens, tried to 
provide; in a manner not always wise, still less always effectual— 
but assuredly justified, in the amplest manner, by the urgency and 
prevalence of the evil. Yet in the common representations given 
of Athenian affairs, this evil is overlooked or evaded; the pre- 
cautions taken against it are denounced as so many evidences of 
democratical ill-temper and injustice; and the class of .men, 
through whose imitiatory action alone such precautions were en- 
forced, are held up to scorn as demagogues and sycophants. Had 
these Peloponnesian gencrals and trierarchs, who under the in- 
fluence of bribes wasted two important months in inaction, been 
Athenians, there might have been some chance of their being 
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tried and punished; though even at Athens the chance of im- 
punity to offenders, through powerful political clubs and other 
sinister artifices, was much greater than it ought fo have been. 
So little is it consistent with the truth, however often affirmed, that 
Judicial accusation was too easy, and judicial condemnation too 
frequent. When the judicial precautions provided at Athens are 
looked. at, as they ought to be, side. by side with the evil—they 
will be found imperfect indeed both in the scheme and in the 
working, but certainly neither uncalled-for-nor over-severe. 


¢ 
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CHAPTER LXIL 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR.—OLIGARCHY OF 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 


ΑΒΟΟΤ a year elapsed between the catastrophe of the Athenians 
Rally of near Syracuse and the victory which they gained over 
eres the the Milesians, on landing near Milétus (from September 


the defeat 413 B.C., to September 412 3.c.). After the first of those 
neta two events, the complete ruin of Athens had appeared 
both to her enemies and to herself, impending and irreparable. 
But so astonishing, so rapid, and so energetic, had been her raily, 
that at the time of the second, she was found again carrying on a 
tolerable struggle, though with impaired resources and on a purely 
defensive system, against enemies both bolder and more numerous 
than ever. There is no reason to doubt that her foreigh affairs 
might have gone on thus improving, had they not been endangered 
at this critical moment by the treason of a fraction of her own 
citizens—bringing her again to the brink of ruin, from which she 
was only rescued by the incompetence of her enemies. 

« That treason took its first rise from the exile Alkibiadés. I have 
Commence- already recounted how this man, aljke unprincipled afd 


ment of the 


conspiracy energetic, had thrown himself with his characteristic 
0 e Kour 


Hundred at ardour into the service of Sparta, and had indicated to 
Aikiinis, her the best means of aiding Syracuse, of inflicting 
positive injury upon Athens, and lastly, of provoking revolt among 
the Ionic allies of the latter. It was by his boldness and personal 
connexions in Ionia that the revolt of Chios and Milétus had been 
determined. 

In the course of a few months, however, he had greatly ldst the 
confidence of the Spartans. The revolt of the Asiatic dependencies 
of Athens had not been accomplished go easily and rapidly as he 
had predicted: Chalkideus, the Spartan commander with whom 
he had acted, was defeated and slain near Milétus: the Ephor 
Endius, by whom he was chiefly protected, retained his office only 
for one year, and was succeeded by other Ephors! just about the 


ι See Thucyd. v. 36. 
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end of September, or beginning of October, when the Athenians 
gained their second victory near Milétus, and were on the point of 
blocking up the town; lastly, King Agis, the personal enemy of Alki- 
biadés, still remained to persecute him. Moreover, there was in the 
character of this remarkable man something so essentially selfish, 
vain, and treacherous, that no one could ever rely upon his faithful 
cooperation. Accordingly, as soon as any reverse occurred, that 
very energy and ability, which seldom failed him, made those with 
whom he acted the more ready to explain the mischance by 
supposing that he had betrayed them. 
“It was thus that, after the defeat of Milétus, King Agis was 
enabled to discredit Alkibiadés as a traitor to Sparta ; Order from 
: Sparta to Κι 

upon which the new Ephors sent out at once an order to Alkibindts, 
the general Astyochus, to put him to death.! Alkibiadés had now 
an opportunity of tasting the difference between Spartan and 
Athenian procedure. Though his enemies at Athens were nume- 
rous and virulent,—with all the advantage, so unspeakable in 
political warfare, of being able to raise the cry of irreligion against 
him ; yet the utmost which they could obtain was, that he should 
be summoned home to take his trial before the Dikastery. At 
Sparta, without any positive ground of crimination and without any 
idea of judicial trial, his enemies procure an order that, he shall be 
put to death. 

Alkibiadés however got intimation of the order in time to retire 
to Tissaphernés. Probably he was forewarned by Asty- ie oscape 


ochus himself, not ignorant that so monstrous a deed ἜΡΩΣ 


would greatly aliénate the Chians and Milésians, nor Siyecores 

foreseeing the full mischief which his desertion would [08 Persians. 

bring upon Sparta. With that flexibility of character which 
enabled him at once to master and take up a new position, 
Alkibiadés soon found means to insinuate himself into the con- 
fidence of the satrap. He began now to play a game neither 
Spartan, nor Athenian, but Persian and anti-[ellenic: a game of 
duplicity to which Tissaphernés himself was spontaneously dis- 
posed, but to,which the intervention of a dextcrous Grecian 
negotiator was indispensable. It was by no means the interest of 
the Great King (Alkibiadés urged) to lend such effective aid to 
either of the contefding parties as would enable it to crush the 
other: he ought neither to bring up the Phenician ficet to the aid’ 


͵8- 


1 Thucyd, viii. 45. Καὶ ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν i τῷ "Αγιδι ἐχθρὸς καὶ ἄλλως ἅπι- 
ἀφικομένης ἐπιστολῆς πρὸς ᾿Αστύοχον ἐκ | gros ἐφαίνετο), Xe. 
Λακεδαίμονος ὥστ᾽ ἀποκτεῖναι (ἦν γὰρ καὶ 
2a2 
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of the Lacedemonians, nor to furnish that abundant pay which 
would procure for them indefinite levies of new Grecian force. He 
ought so to feed and prolong the war, as to make each party an 
instrument of exhaustion and impoverishment against the other, 
and thus himself to rise on the ruins of both: first to break down 
the Athenian empire by means of the Pelopomnesians, and after- 
wards to expel the Peloponnesians themselves—which might be 
effected with little trouble if they were weakened by a protracted 
previous strugegle.' 

Thus far Alkibiadés gave advice, as a‘Persian counsellor, : 
few’ unsuitable to the policy of the court of Susa. But he 
aa seldom gave advice without some view to his own profit, 


neither of : 
the Grecian ambition, or antipathies. Cast off unceremoniously by 


parties 


heey ena the Lacedemonians, he was now driven to seek restora- 
BOVICC 


ieanstowards tion in his own country. ΤῸ accomplish this object, it 
ens, 


with a view ‘was necessary not only that he should preserve her from 
restoration, being altogether ruined, but that he should present. 
himself to the Athenians as one who could, if restored, divert the 
aid of Tissaphernés from Lacedeemon to Athens. Accordingly, he 
farther suggested to the satrap, that while, it was essential to his 
interest not to permit land power and maritime power to be united 
in the same hands, whether Lacedemonian or Athenian—it would 
nevertheless be found easier to arrange matters with the empire 
and pretensions of Athens, than with those of Lacedemon, Athens 
(he argued) neither sought nor professed any other object than the 
subjection of her own maritime dependencies, in return for which» 
she would willingly Jeave all the Asiatic Greeks in the hands of 
the Great King; while Sparta, forswearing all idea of empire, and 
professing ostentatiously to aim at the universal enfranchisement of 
every Grecian city, could not with the smallest consistency con- 
spire to deprive the Asiatic Greeks of the same privilege. This 
view appeared to be countenanced by the objection which Thera- 
menés and many of the Peloponnesian officers had taken to the 
first convention concluded by Chalkideus and Alkibiadés with 
Tissaphernés ; objections afterwards renewed by Lichas even 
against the second modified convention of Theramenés, and ac- 
companied with an indignant protest against. the idea. of surren- 
dering to the Great King all the territory which had been ever 
possessed by his predecessors.? 

- All thesé latter arguments, whereby Alkibiadés professed to 
create in’the mind of the satrap ἃ preference for Athens, were 


¥ Thuoyd. viii. 45, 46, ® Thuoyd, viii. 46-52. 
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either futile or founded on false assumptions. For on the one 
hand, even Lichas never refused to concur in surrendering arcpiades 
the Asiatic Greeks to Persia—while on the other hand, δεῖβ 5 πεδὺ- 
the empire of Athens, so long as she retained any empire, "isspher- 


was pretty sure to be more formidable to Persia than ila. 

any efforts undertaken by Sparta under the disinterested pretence of 
liberating generally the Grecian cities. Nor did Tissaphernés at 
all lend himself to any such positive impression; though he felt 
strongly the force of the negative recommendations of Alkibiadés 
4. he should do no more for the Peloponnesians than was 
sufficient to feed the war, without ensuring to them either a speedy 
or a decisive success: or rather, this duplicity was so congenial to 
his Oriental mind, that there was no need of Alkibiadés to re- 
commend it. The real use of the Athenian exile, was to assist the 
satrap in carrying it into execution; and to provide for him those 
plausible pretences and justifications, which he was to issue ag ἃ 
substitute for effective supplies of men and money. Established 
along with Tissaphernés at Magnesia—the same place which had 
been occupied about fifty years before by another Athenian exile, 
equally unprincipled and yet abler, Themistoklés—Alkibiadés 
served as interpreter of his views in all his conversations with the 
Greeks, and appeared to be thoroughly in his confitlence: an 
appearance of which he took advantage to pass himself off falsely 
upon the Athenians at Samos as having the power of turning 
Persian wealth to the aid of Athens. ὃ 
“Τα first payment made by Tissaphernés, immediately after the 
capture of [asus and of the revolted Amorgés, to the Pelo- diminution 

ponnesians at Milétus, was at the rate of one drachma ἐξ τ pt 


y fur- 
per head. But notice was given that fpr the future it nid by 
would be reduced one half; a reduction for which Alki- sare 


biadés undertook to’ furnish a reason. The Athenians «s. 

(he urged) gave no more than half a drachma; not because they 
could not afford more, but because, from their long expericnce of 
nautical’ affairs, they had found that higher pay spoiled the dis- 
cipline of the s¢amen by leading them into excesses and over- 
indulgence, as welt as by inducing too ready leave of absence to 
be granted, ih’confidence that the high pay would bring’ back the 
men when called for.'' ‘As he probably never expected that such 


1 Thucyd. vili. 45. Of δὲ τὰς vats } Among the many different*explanationa ἢ 
ἀπολείπωσιν, brodkindyres ἐς ὁμήρειαν given by the commentatore, I adopt 
oy προσοφειλόμενον “μισθόν, P fat of Dr. Arnold as the least unsatis- 

This pee? ia both doubtful: in the | factory, though without any confidence 
text and difficult in the translation, | that it is right. ' 
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subterfuges (employed at a moment when Athens was so poor that 
she could not even pay the half drachma per head) would carry 
conviction to any one—so he induced Tissaphernés to strengthen 
their effect by individual bribes to the generals and trierarchs; a 
mode of argument which was found effectual in silencing the 
complaints of all, with the single exception of the Syracusan 
Hermokratés. In regard to other Grecian cities who sent to ask 
pecuniary aid, and especially Chios, Alkibiadés spoke out with less 
reserve. They had been hitherto compelled to contribute to Athens 
(he said), and now that they had shaken off this payment, tly 
must not shrink from imposing upon themselves equal or even 
greater burthens in their own defence. Nor was it anything less 
(he added) than sheer impudence in the Chigns, the richest people 
in Greece—if they required a foreign military force for their 
protection, to require at the same time that others should furnish 
the means of paying it! At the same time, however, he in- 
timated—by way of keeping up hopes for the fature—that ‘Tissa- 
phernés was at present carrying on the war at his own cost; but if 
hereafter remittances should arrive from Susa, the full rate of pay 
would be resumed, with the addition of aid to the Grecian cities in 
any other way which could be reasonably asked. To this promise 
was added an assurance that the Phenician fleet was now under 
equipment, and would shortly be brought up to their aid, so as to 
give them a superiority which would render resistance hopeless: an 
assurance not merely deceitful, but mischievous, since it was 
employed to dissuade them from all immediate action, and to 
paralyse their navy during its moments of fullest vigour and 
efficiency. Even the reduced rate of pay was furnished so 
irregularly, and the Pelaponnesian force kept so starved, that the 
duplicity of the satrap became obvious to every one, and was only 
carried through by his bribery to the officers? 

While Alkibiadés, as the confidential agent and ere of 
Tissaphernés, was carrying on this anti-Peloponnesian policy through 
the autumn and winter of 412-411 B.C.—partly during the -stay 
of the Peloponnesian flect at Milétus, partly after it had moved to 


' Thucyd, vill, 45. Τὰς δὲ πόλεις κακῶς ἐπόριζε τοῖς Πελοποννησίοις καὶ 
δεοβέῤας ρημάτων ἀπήλασεν, αὐτὸς dy. vaupaxeiy οὐκ εἴα" ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰς Φοινίσσας 
τιλέγων ὑπὲρ τοῦ Τισσαφέρνους, ὡς οἱ νάδε φάσκων ἥξειν καὶ ἐκ περιόντος dyw- 
μὲν Χῖοι ἀναίσχνντοι εἶεν, πλουσιώτατοι γιεῖσθαι ἔφθειρε γὰ π Ὕματα καὶ τὴν 
Byres τῶν Ἑλλήνων, ἐπικουρίᾳ δὲ ὅμως ἀκμὴν τοῦ ναυτικοῦ αὐτῶν ἀφείλετο, γε- 
σωζόμενοι ἀξιοῦσε καὶ τοῖς σώμασι καὶ νομένην καὶ eae ἰσχυρὰν, τά τε. ἴλλα, 
τοῖς χρήμασιν ἄλλφυς ὑπὲρ τῆς ἐκείνων καταφανέστερον ἢ ὥστε λανθάνειν, οὗ 
ἐλευθερίας κινδυνεύειν, προθύμως ξυνεπολέμει, es 

2 Thucyd. viii, 46. Τήν re τροφὴν 
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Knidus and Rhodes—he was at the same time opening corre- 
spondence with the Athenian officers at Samos. His ancisaes 
breach with the Peloponnesians, as well as fis ostensible ncn” 
position in the service of Tissaphernés, were facts well- xine 
known among the Athenian armament; and his scheme g™"**t,, 
was, to procure both restoration and renewed power in sijsiuatesthe 
his native city, by representing himself as competent to “lgurchical 
bring over to her the aid and alliance of Persia, through thea 

his ascendency over the mind of the satrap. His hostility to the 
dgmocracy, however, was so generally known, that he despaired 
of accomplishing his return unless he could connect it with an 
oligarchical revolution; which, moreover, was not less gratifying 
to his sentiment of vengeance for the past, than to his ambition for 
the future. Accordingly he sent over a private message to the 
officers and trierarchs at Samos, several of them doubtless his 
personal friends, desiring to be remembered to the “ best men” in 
the armament '—euch was one of the standing phrases by which 
oligarchical men knew and described each other—and intimating 
his anxious wish to come again as a citizen among them, bringing 
with him Tissaphernés as their ally. But he would come onlygon 
condition of the fogmation of an oligarchical government; nor 
would he ever again set foot amidst the odious democracy to whom 
he owed his banishment.’ 

Such was the first originating germ of that temporary calamity, 
which so near brought Athens to absolute ruin, called the conspiracy 5 
Oligarchy of Four Hundred: a suggestion from the {7s., 
game exile who had already so deeply wounded his Arena: 
couptry by sending Gylippus to Syracuse, and the Alsi 
Lacedemonian garrison to Dekeleia, As yet, no man in Samos 
had thought of a revolution; but the moment -that the idea was 
thus started, the trierarchs and wealthy men in the armament 
caught at it with avidity. To subvert the democracy for their own 
profit, and to be rewarded for doing so with the treasures of Persia 
as a means of carrying on the war against the Peloponnesians— 
was an extent of good fortune greater than they could possibly 
have hoped. Amidst the exhaustion of the public treasure at 
Athens, and the loss of tribute from her dependencies, it was now 
the private proprietors, and ygpst of all, the wealthy proprietors --- 

' Thucych viii, 47, Τὰ μὲν καὶ ᾿Αλκις ὀλυγαρχίᾳ βούλεται, καὶ ob πονηρίᾳ οὐδὲ 
βιάδον προσπέμψαντος Adyour ἐξ τοὺς δημοκρατίᾳ τῇ ἑαντὸν ἐκβαλούσῃ, κατ᾿ 
δυνατωτάτους αὐτῶν (᾿Αθηναίων) ἄνδρας, ελθὼν, &e. 


ὥστε μνησθῆναι περὶ αὐτοῦ ds robs 2 Thuoyd. viii. 47. 
βελτίσταυς τῶν ἀνθρώκων, ὅτι ἐπ᾽ 
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upon whom the cost of military operations fell; from which 
burthen they here saw the prospect of relief, coupled with increased 
chance of victofy., Etaté with so tempting ἃ promise, a deputation 
of them crossed over from Samos to the mainland to converse 
personally with Alkibiadés, who again renewéd his assurances in 
persgn, that he would bring not only:'Tissaphernés, but the Great 
King himself, inta active alliance arid codperation with Athens 
provided they would put down the Athenian democracy, which ke 
affirmed that the king could not possibly trust.!. He doubtless did 
not omit to set forth the other side of the alternative ; that if te 
proposition were refused, "Persian aid would be thrown heartily into 
the scale of the Peloponnesians ; in which case, there was no longer 
any hope of safety for Athens. 

On the return of the deputation with these fresh assurances, the 
oligarchical men in Samos came together, both in greater 
number and with redoubled ardour, to take their 
measures for subverting the democracy. They even 
ventuted to speak of the project openly among the mass 
of the armament, who listened to it with nothing but 
aversion; but who were silenced at least, though not 
satisfied, by being told that the Persian treasyry would be thrown 
open to them on condition, and only on condition, that they’ would 
relinquish their democracy. Such was at this time the indispensable 
need of foreign money for the purposes of the war—such was the 
certainty of ruin, if the Persian treasure went to the aid of the 
enemy—that the most democratical Athenian might well hesitate 
when the alternative was thus laid before him. The oligarchical 
conspirators, however, knew well that they had the feeling ofthe 
armament altogether against them—that the best which they 
could expect from it was a reluctant acquiescence—and that they 
must accomplish the revolution by their own hands and manage- 
ment. They formed themselves into a political confederacy (or 
Heta“g) for the purpose of discussing the best measures towawds 
their, 1. It was resolved to send a deputation to Athens, with 
Peisar \r? at the head, to make known the new ‘prospect$ and to 


Oligarchical’ 
Atbentans—— 
the hetsries 
or political 
clubs. 
Peisander is 
sent to push 
forward the 
conaplracy 
at Athens. 


1 πηγὴ, γᾷ, viii. 48. 
2 It ts aaserted in an Oration of Lysias 
(Orat. xxv. δήμον Καταλύσεως ᾿Απο- 


tion, and the narrative of Thucydidés 
gives quite a different colour to their 
our. 


λογία, ὁ. 8. p. 766 Reisk.) that Phry- 
nichus and Peisander embarked in this 
oligarchical conspiracy for the purpose 
of getting clear of previous crimes com- 
mitted under the democracy. But there 
is nothing to countenance such an asser- 


der waa now serving with the 
armament at Samos; moreever his for- 
wardness and energy (presently to be 
described) in taking the formidable 
initiative of putting down the Athenian 
democracy, is to me quite sufficient 
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put the standing oligarchical clubs (Hetzries) into active co- 
Operation for the purpose of violently breaking up the democracy ; 
and farther, to establish oligarchical fo¥ernmetts in all the 
remaining dependencies of Athens, They imagined that these 
dependencies would®be thus induced to remain faithful to her, 
perhaps even that some of these which had already revolted might 
come back to their allegiance—when once she should be relieved 
from her democracy and placed under the rule of her “best and 
most virtuous citizens,” 

wiitherto, the bargain tendered for acceptance had been— 
subversion of the Athenian democracy atid restoration of Credulity of 
Alkibiadés, on one hand—against hearty codperation, (bots 
and a free supply of gold, from Persia, on the other. *Pirate 
But what security was there that such bargain would be realised— 
or that when the first part should have been brought to pass, the 
second would follow? ‘There was absolutely no security except 
the word of Alkdbiadés: very little to be trusted, even when 
promising what was in his own power to perform, as we may 
recollect from his memorable dealing with the Lacedsemonian 
envoys at Athens—and on the present occasion, vouching for 
something in itselfyextravagant and preposterous or what 
reasonable motive could be imagined to make the Great King 
shape his foreign policy according to the interests of Alkibiadés— 
or to inspire him with such lively interest in the substitution of 
oligarchy for democracy at Athens? This was a question whicl» 
the oligarchical conspirators at Samos not only never troubled 
themselves to raise, but which they had every motive to suppress, 
The, suggestion of Alkibiadés coincided fully with their political 
interest and ambition. Their object was to put down the demo- 
cracy, and get possession of the government for themselves—a 
purpose, towards which the promise of Persian gold, if they could 
get it accredited, was inestimable as a stepping-stone, whether it 
afterwards turned out to be a delusion or not. ‘The probability is, 
that having a strong interest in believing it themselves, and a atill 
stronger fnterest*in making others believe it, they talked each 
other into a sincere persuasion. Without adverting to this fact, 


evidence that the taunts of the οὗ 


{ Critic. Comicor. Grecorum, vol. i, p. 
writers against his cowardice are ἈΠ» 


178, &c. 


founded. Xenophon in the Sympo- 
sion repeats this taunt (ii. 14), which 
alao appears in Aristophands, Eupolis, 
Plato Comicus, and others: see the 
passages collected in Meineke, Histor. 


Modern writers on Grecian history 
often repeat such bitter jests aa if 
they were so much genuine and trust- 
worthy evidence against the person 
libelled, 
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we should be at a loss to understand how the word of such a man 
as Alkibiadés, on such a matter, could be so implicitly accepted 
as to set in motion a whole train of novel and momentous events. 
There was one man, and one man alone so far as we know, who 
Opposition of Ventured openly to call it in questi®n. This was Phry- 
Faryniehus nichus, one of the generals of the fleet, who had recently 
the conspire- piven valuable counsel after the victory of Milétus; ἃ. 
Alkibladés. Jear-sighted and sagacious man, but personally hostile to 
Alkibiadés, and thoroughly seeing through his character and 
projects. Though Phrynichus was afterwards one of the chief 
organizefs of the oligarchical movement, when it became detached 
from and hostile to Alkibiadés—yet under the actual circumstances 
he discountenanced it altogether.) Alkibiadés (he said) had no 
attachment to oligarchical government rather than to demo- 
cratical; nor could he be relied on for standing by it after it 
should have been set up. His only purpose was, to make use of 
the oligarchical conspiracy now forming, for his own restoration ; 
which, if brought to pass, could not fail to introduce political 
discord into the camp—the greatest misfortune that could at 
present happen. As to; the Persian king, it was unreasonable to 
expect that he would put himself out of his yay to aid the Athe- 
nians, his ‘old enemies, in whom he had no confidence—while he 
had the Peloponnesians present as allies, with a good naval force 
and powerful cities in his own territory, from whom he had never 
experienced either insult or annoyance. Moreover the depend- 
encies of Athens—upon whom it was now proposed to confer, 
simultaneously with Athens herself, the blessing of oligarchical 
government—-would receive that boon with indifference. ‘Those 
who had already revolted, would not come back; those who yet 
remained faithful, would not be the more inclined to remain so 
longer. Their object would be to obtain autonomy, either under 
oligarchy or democracy, as the case might be. Assuredly they 
would not expect better treatment from an oligarchical govern- 
ment at Athens, than from a democratical; for they knew that 
those self-styled “good and virtuous” men, wht would@form the 
oligarchy, were, as ministers of democracy, thechief advisers and 
instigators of the people to iniquitous deeds; most commonly for 
nothing but their own individuglliiproft. From an Athenian 
1 Phrynichus is affirmed in an Oration sycophancy, or falae and vexatious accu- 
of Lysias to havo been originally poor, sation before the Dikastery and the 
keeping sheep in the country part of public assembly (Lyeias, Orat. xx. pro 


Attica; then to. have resided in the Polystrato, c. 3, p. 674 Reisk.), 
city, and practised what was called 
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oligarchy, the citizens of these dependencies had nothing to expect 
but violent executions without any judicial trial; but under the 
democracy, they could obtain shelter an the means of appeal, 
while their persecutors were liable to restraint and chastisement, 
from the people and*the popular Dikasteries. Such (Phrynichus 
affirmed on his own personal knowledge) was the genuine feeling 
among the dependencies of Athens.' Having thus shown the 
calculations of the conspirators—as to Alkibiadés, as to Persia, 
and as to the allied dependencies—to be all illusory, Phrynichus 
concluded by entering his decided protest against ως the 
propositions of Alkibiadés, * 

But in this protest (borne out afterwards by the result) he stood 
nearly alone. The tide of opinion, among the oligarchical yfanconvres 
conspirators, ran so furiously the other way, that it was Sicoumkr 
resolved to despatch Peisander and others immediately to of Piryut 
Athens to consummate the oligarchical revolution as wel] A!kbisdés. 
as the recall of Alkibiadés; and at the same time to propose to 
the people their new intended ally Tissaphernés. 

Phrynichus knew well what would be the consequence to himself 
——if"this consummation were brought about, as he foresaw that it 
probably would be—from the vengeance of his enemy Alkibiadés 
against his recent opposition. Satisfied that the latter would 
destroy him, he took measures for destroying Alkibia@és before- 
hand, even by a treasonable communication to the Lacedemonian 
admiral Astyochus at Milétus ; to whom he sent a secret account 
of the intrigues which the Athenian exile was carrying on at 
Samos to the prejudice of the Peloponnesians, prefaced with an 
awkward apology for this sacrifice of the interests of his country to 
the necessity of protecting himself against a personal enemy. But 
Phrynichus was imperfectly informed of the real character of the 


1 Thucyd, viii. 48. Τάς re ξυμμα- Ϊ én’ ἐκείνοις εἶναι, καὶ ἄκριτοι ἂν καὶ 


χίδας πόλεις, αἷς ὑπεσχῆσθαι δὴ σφᾶς 
ὀλιγαρχίαν, ὅτι δὴ καὶ αὐτοὶ οὐ δημο- 
κρατήσονται, εὖ εἰδέναι ἔφη ὅτι οὐδὲν 
μᾶλλον σφίϑιν οὔθ᾽ ab ἀφεστηκνῖαι προῦ- 
χῳρήσονται, οὔθ᾽ αἱ ὑπάρχουσαι βεβαιό- 
τέρα! Evovras οὗ γὰρ βουλήσεσθαι αὐτοὺς 
per’ ὀλιγαρχίας 4 δημοκρατίας δουλεύειν 
μᾶλλον, ἢ μεϑ' ὁποτέρου ἂν τύχωσι ταύ- 
τῶν ἐλευθέρους εἶναι. Τούς re xa 

κἀγαθοὺς ὀνομαζομένονς οὐκ 
ἐλάσσω αὐτοὺς νομίζειν σφίσι πράγματα 
παρέξειν τοῦ δήμον, ποριστὰς 
ὄντας καὶ ἐσηγητὰς τῶν ka 
κῶν τῷ δήμφ, ἐξ ὧν τὰ πλείω 
αὐτοὺς: ὠφελεῖσθαι καὶ τὸ μὲν 


βιαιότερον ἀποθνήσκειν, τόν τε δῆμον 
σφῶν τε καταφυγὴν εἶναι καὶ 
ἐκείνων σωφρονιστήν. Kal ταῦτα 
wap αὐτῶν τῶν ἔργων ἐπιστα- 
μένας τὰς πόλεις σαφῶς αὐτὸς εἰδέναι, 
ὅτι οὕτω νομίζουσι. ᾿ 

In taking the comparison between 
oligarchy and democracy in Greece, 
there is hardly any evidence more 
important than this passage: ἃ testi- 
mony to the comparative merit of de- 
mocracy, pronounced by an oligarchi- 
eal conspirator, and sanctioned by an 
historian himself unfriendly to the 
democracy. 
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Spartan commander, or of his relations with Tissaphernés and 
Alkibiadés. Not merely was the latter now at Magnesia, under 
the protection of the satrap, and out of the power of the Lacede- 
monians—but Astyochus, a traitor to his duty trough the gold of 
Tissaphernés, went up thither to show the letter of Phrynichus to 
the very person whom it was intended to”expdse, Alkibiadés 
forthwith sent intelligence to the generals and officers at Samos of 
the step taken by Phrynichus, and pressed them-to put him to 
death. 

The life of Phrynichus now hung by a thread, and was probably 
preserve only by that respect for judicial formalities so deeply 
rooted in the Athenian character. In the extremity of danger, he 
resorted to a still more subtle artifice to save himself. He 
despatched a second letter to Astyochus, complaining of the 
violation of confidence in regard to the former, but at the same 
time intimating that he was now willing to betray to the Lacedx- 
monians the camp and armament atSamos. He invited Astyochus 
to come and attack the place, which was as yet unfortified— 
explaining minutely in what manner the attack could be best 
conducted ; and he concluded by saying that this, as well as every 
other means of defence, must be pardoned to one whose life was in 
danger from a personal enemy. Foreseeing that Astyochus would 
betray this letter as he had betrayed the former, Phrynichus 
waited a proper time, and then revealed to the camp the intention 
ef the enemy to make an attack, as if it had reached him by 
private information. He insisted on the necessity’of immediate 
precautions, and himself as general superintended the work of 
fortification, which was soon completed, Presently arrived a letter 
from Alkibiadés, communivating to the army that Phrynichus had 
betrayed them, and that the Peloponnesians were on the point of 
making an attack. But this letter, arriving after the precautions 
taken by order of Phrynichus himself had been already completed, 
was construed into a mere trick on the part of Alkibiadés himself, 
through his acquaintance with the intentions of the Peloponnesians, 
to raise a charge of treasonable correspondence against his 
personal enemy. The impression thus made by his second 
letter effaced the taint which had been left upon*Phrynichus 
by the first, insomuch that the lager steod exculpated on both 
charges.’ 

But Phrynichus, though thus successful in extricating himself, 


ἃ 
1 Thucyd. viii, 50, 51. 
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failed thoroughly in his manceuvre against the influence and life 
of Alkibiadés; in whose favour the oligarchical move- Propecin 


ment not only went on, but was transferred from Samos st athens 
to Athens. On arriving at the latter place, Peisander positon” 
and his companions laid before the public assembly orv"8 ittn 4 
the projects which had been conceived by the oligarchs be the con 
at Samos, The people were invited to restore Alkibiadés ‘ther 
Alkibladés, 


and renounce their democratical constitution ; in return 
for which, they were assured of obtaining the Persian king as an 
ally, and of overcoming the Peloponnesians.' Violent was the 
storm which these propositions raised in the public assembly. 
Many speakers rose in animated defence of the democracy ; few, if 
any, distinctly against it. The opponents of Alkibiadés indig- 
nantly denounced the mischief of restoring him, in violation of the 
laws, and in reversal of a judicial sentence; while the Eumolpide 
and Kerykes, the sacred families connected with the Eleusinian 
mysteries which Alkibiadés had profaned, entered their solemn 
protest on religious grounds to the same effect. Against all these 
vehement opponents, whose impassioned invectives obtained the full 
sympathy of the assembly, Peisander had but one simple reply. 
Ile called them forward successively by name, and put to each the 
question—“ What hope have you of salvation for the ity, when 
the Peloponnesians have a naval force against us fully-equal to 
ours, together with a greater number of allied ¢ities—and when 
the king as well as Tissaphernés are supplying them with money, 
while we have no money left? What hope have you of salvation, 
unless we can persuade the king to come over to our side?” ‘The 
answer was a melancholy negative—or perhaps not less melancholy 
silence, ‘ Well then (rejoined Peisander)—that object cannot 
possibly be attained, unless we conduct our political affairs for the 
future in a more moderate way, and put the powers of government 
more into the hands of a few—and unless we recall Alkibiadés, 
the only man now living who is competent to do the business, 
Under present circumstances, we surely shall not lay greater stress 
upon our politicaleconstitution than upon the salvation of the city ; 


men of the loose assertion of apeakers 
in regard to facts even not very long 
past. At the moment when Thera- 
menés said this, the question, whet 


1 In the speed made by Theramenés 
(the Athenian) during the oligarchy of 
Thirty, seven years afterward@, it j 

affirmed that the Athenian people voted 


the adoption of the oligarchy of Four 
Hundred, from being told that the 
Lacedemoniims would never trust a de- 
mocracy (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 45), 
This is thoroughly incorrect~a speci- 


olitical constitution at Athena the 

deernonians would please to tolerate, 

was all-important to the Athenians, 

Theramenés transfers the feelings of the 
present to the incidents of the past, 
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the rather as what we now enact may-be hereafter modified, if it 
be found not to answer.” 


Against the proposed oligarchical change the repugnance of the 


Unwiting assembly was alike angry and unanimous. But they 
gasembly 0 were silenced by the imperious necessity of the case, as 


thet the armament at Samos had been before; and admitting 


fhesrander the alternative ‘laid down by Peisander (as I have 


resid observed already), the most democratical citizen might 


Pelsand . 
lesen tic, ὍΘ embarrassed as to his vote. Whether any speaker,, 


toncectiate like Phrynichus at Samos, arraigned the fallacy of the 
biadés. alternative, and called upon Peisander for some gua- 
rantee, better than mere asseveration, of the benefits to come—we 
are not informed. But the general vote of the assembly, reluctant 
and only passed in the hope of future change, sanctioned his 
recommendation.! He and ten other envoys, invested with full 
powers of nogotiating with Alkibiadés and Tissaphernés, were 
despatched to Ionia immediately. Peisander at the same time 
obtained from the assembly a vote deposing Phrynichus from his 
command ; under the accusation of having traitorously caused the 
loss of Iasus and the capture of Amorgés, after the battle of 
Milétus—but from the real certainty that he would prove an insu- 
perable bar to all negotiations with Alkibiadés. Phrynichus, with 
his colleague Skironidés, being thus displaced, Leon and Diomedon 
were sent to Samos as commanders in their stead ; an appointment, 
of which, as will be presently seen, Peisander was far from anti- 
cipating the consequences, 

Before his departure for Asia, he took a step yet more impor- 
Pelsander tant. He was well aware that the recent vote—a result 


brings the 


cliarebieat of fear inspired by the war, representing a sentiment 
CIUDS ἃ 


Athens into utterly at variance with that of the assembly, and only 
organised 


action procured as the price of Persian aid against a foreign 
against the 


domocrcy. enemy—would never pass into a reality by the sponta- 
neous act of the people themselves. It was indecd indispensable 
as a first step; partly as an authority to himself, partly also as 


ῳ 


1 Thucyd. viii. 54. Ὃ δὲ δῆμος τὸ perium ad Senatum transfertur” (Jus- 
μὲν πρῶτον ἀκούων χαλεπῶς ἔφερε τὸ ' tin, v. 3), 
κερὶ τῆς ὀλνγαρχία»' σαφῶς δὲ διδασκό-) Justin is correct, δ τὰν ns this vote 
μενος ὑπὸ τοῦ Πεισάνδρον μὴ εἶναι ἄλλην | goes; but he takes no notice: of the 
σωτηρίαν, δείσας, καὶ ἅμα ἐλπί- ᾿ chan of matters afterwards, whon the 
Cov ὡς καὶ μεταβαλεῖται, évé- | establishment of the Four Hundred was 
Bone. consummated without the promised be- 
ἐς Atheniensibus, imminente periculo ' nefit of Persian alliance, and by: simple 
‘belli, major salutis quam dignitatis cura _terrorisin. é 
fuit. Itaque, permittente populo, im- | 
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a confession of the temporary weakness of the democracy, and as a 
sanction and encouragement for the oligarchical forces to show 
themselves. . But the second step yet remained to be performed ; 
that of calling these forces into energetic action—organising an 
amount of violence sufficient to extort from the people actual 
submission in addition to verbal acquiescence—and thus as it were 
tying down the patient while the process of emasculation was being 
consummated. Peisander visited all the various political clubs, 
conspiracies, or Hetzeries, which were habitual and notorious 
at Athens; associations, bound together by oath, among the 
wealthy citizens, partly for purposes of amusement, but chiefly 
pledging the members to stand by each other in objects of political 
ambition, in judicial trials, in accusation or defence of official men 
after the period of office had expired, in carrying points through 
the public assembly, &. Among these clubs were distributed 
mo&t of “the best citizens, the good and honourable men, the 
elegant men, the men of note, the temperate, the honest and 
moderate men,” ! &., to employ that complimentary phraseology 
by which wealthy and anti-popular politicians have chosen to 
designate each other, in ancient as well as in modern times. And 
though there were doubtless individuals among them who deserved 
these appellations in their best sense, yet the general character of 
the clubs was not the less exclusive and oligarchical. In the 
details of political life, they had different partialities as well as 
different antipathies, and were oftener in opposition than ip 
codperation with each other. But they furnished, when taken 
together, a formidable anti-popular force; generally either in 
abeyance, or disseminated in the accomplishment of smaller 
political measures and separate personal successes—but capable, at 
a special crisis, of being evoked, organised, and put in conjoint at- 
tack, for the subversion of the democracy. Such was the important 
movement now imtiated by Peisander. He visited separately each 
of these clubs, put them into communication with each other, and 
exhorted them all to joint aggressive action against their common 
enemy the demoqacy, at a moment when it was already intimidated 
and might be finally overthrown.? 


1 Of βέλτιστοι, of xadroKxdyalol, of 
χαριέντες, of γνώριμοι, οἱ σώφρονες, &.: 
le parti honnéte et modéré, &c. 

About these ξυνωμόσιαι ἐπὶ δίκαις 
καὶ dpyais—political and judicial aaso- 
ciations—see above in this History, ch, 
xxxvii., ch. li.; see also Hermann Biitt- 
ner, Geschichte der politischen Heta- 


rieen zu Athen, pp. 75, 79, Leipsic, 
1840, 

There seem to have been sithilar 
political clubs or associations at Qar- 
thage, exercising much influence, and 
holding perpetual banquets as a means 
of largess to the poor—Aristotel. Polit. 
ii. 8, 2; Livy, xxxiii, 46; xxxiv, 61: 
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Having taken other necessary measures towards the game 
Pelsander purpose, Peisander left Athens with his colleagues to 


leaves 


Atpens for + enter upon his negotiation with Tissaphernés. But the 


Antiphon 
takes the 
mapage- 
ment of the 
oligarchical 
conspiracy 
— Thera- 
menés and 
Phrynichus. 


cojperation. and aggressive movement of the clubs which 
he had originated, was prosecuted with increased ardour 
during his absence, and even fell into hands, more orga- 
nising and effective than his own. 
teacher Antiphon, of the deme Rhamnus, took it in hand 


The rhetorical 


compare Kluge, ad Aristotel. de Polit. ᾿ μόσιαι κἐπὶ δίκαις (not including ἀρχαῖς, 


Carthag. p. 46-127, Wratisl, 1824. 


| 80 far as we can make out), we may 


The like political associations were | cite the association called .of Εἰκαδεῖς 


both of Jong duration among the no- 
bility of Rome, and of much influence 
for political objecta as well as judicial 
success — “‘ coitiones (compare Cicero 
pro Cluentio, c. 54, 8. 148) honorum 
adipiscendorum causa factee—factiones 
—sodalitates.” The incident described 
in Livy (ix. 26) is remarkable. The 
Senate, suspecting the character and 
proceedings of these clubs, appointed 
the Dictator Meenius (in 312 B.c.) as 
commissioner with full power to inves- 
tigate and deal with them. But such 
was the power of the clubs, in a case 
where they had a common interest and 
acted in codperation (as was equally 
the fact under Peisander at Athens), 
that they tompletely frustrated the 
inquiry, and went on as before. ‘‘ Nec 
diutius, ut fit, quam dwn recens erat, 
questio per clara nomina reorum viguit ; 
dnde labi copit ad viliora capita, donec 
coitionibus factionibusque, adversus quas 
comparata erat, oppress est.” (Livy, ix. 
26.) Compare Dio, Cass, xxxvii. 57, 
about the ἑταιρικὰ of the Triumvirs at 
Rome. Quintus ‘Cicero (de Petition. 
Congulat. c. 5) says to his brother the 
orator—‘* Quod si satis grati homines 
essent, 96 omnia (i. ¢. all the sudsidia 
necessary foisuccess in his coming 
election) tibi parata ease debebant, sicut 
‘parata esse confido. Nam hoc biennio 

uatucr sodalitates civium ad ambi- 
tionem gratiosissimoram tibi obligasti 
.... + Horum in causis ad te defe- 
rundis guidnam ecorwn sodules ἐὐδὲ rece- 
perint ct confirmarint, scio; nam in- 
terfui,” 1 

See Th. Mommeen, De Collegiis et 
Sodaliciis Romanorum, Kiel 1843, ch. 
iii, pect. 5, 6, 7; also the Dissertation 
of Wunder, inserted in the Onomasticon 
Tullianum of Orelli and Baiter, in the 
last volume of their edition of Cicero, 
p. 200-219, ad Ind, Legum; Lex Lici- 
nia de Sodalttixs, 

As an example of these clubs or con. 
apiracies for mutual support in ἔυγω- 


made known to us by an Inscription 
recently discovered in Attica, and pub- 
lished figat in Dr. Wordsworth’s Athens 
and Attica, p. 223; next in Ross, Die 
Demen von Attica, Preface, p.v. These 
Εἰκαδεῖς are an association, the mem- 
bers of which are bound to each other 
by ἃ common oath, as well as ‘by a 
curse which the mythical hero of the 
association, Hikadeus, is supposed to 
have imprecated (évdyrioy τῇ ἄρᾳ ἣν 
Εἰκαδεὺς éxnpdoaro)-—they possess com- 
mon property, and it was held contrary 
to the oath for any of the members to 
enter into a pecuniary process against 
the κοινόν ; compare analogous obliga 
tions among the Roman Sodales, Momm- 
sen, p. 4, Some members had violated 
their obligation upon this point: Po- 
lyxenus had attacked them at law for 
false witness: and the general body of 
the Eikadeis pasa a vote of thanks to 
him for so doing, choosing three of 
their members to assist him in the 
cause before the Dikastery (οἵτινες συνο 
αγωνιοῦνται τῷ ἐπεσκημμένῳ gots μάρ- 
τυσι): compare the ἑταιρίαι alluded to 
in Demosthenés (cont. Theokrin. ὁ. 11. 
p. 1335) as assisting Theokrinés before 
the Dikustery and intimidating the wit- 
nesses, 

The Guilds ifthe European cities 
during the middle ages, usually sworn 
to by every member and called Con- 
Jurationes Amicitie, bear in many re- 
pete a resemblance to these ξννωμόσιαι; 
though the judicial proceedings in the 
medixval cities, being so much leas 
popular than at ‘Athens, narrowed their 
a, Ἃ of interference in this direction: 
their political importance however was 
quite equal. (See Wilda, Das Gilden 
Wesen des Mittelalters, Abschn. ii. Ὁ. 
167, &c.) 

‘‘Omnes autem ad Amicitiam perti- 
nentes villw per fident et sacramentum 
firmaverunt, quod unus subveniat alteri 
tanquam fratri suo in utili et honeste’ 
(ib. p. 148), 


πριν LXIL,, ANTIPHON:-THERAMBNES, #09: 


especially, acquired the’ corifidence of the clubs, and drew the plan. 
of cainpaign against the demopracy. He was.a man estimable’ in. 
private’ life and: not’ open to pecuniary’ corruption: in ‘other 
respects, of’ pre-éminent ability, in contrivance, judgement, spesch, 
and:-action. “The professionto which he belonged, generally 
wiipopular among the democracy, excluded him from taking rank 
as a spéaker either in the public assembly or the dikastery: for 
ἃ rhetorical teacher, contending in either of them against a private; 
speaker (to repeat a remark already once made), was considered 
to'stand at the same unfair advantage, as a fencing-master fighting 
a duel with a gentleman would be held to stand in modern times. 
Himself ‘thus debarred from the showy celebrity of Athenian 
political life, Antiphon "became only the more consummate, as 
a master of advice, calculation, scheming, and rhetorical: com- 
position,' to assist the celebrity of others; insomuch that his 
silent assistance in political and judicial debates, as a sort of 
chamber-counsel, was highly appreciated and largely paid. Now 
such were precisely the talents required for the present occasion 3 
while Antiphon, who hated the democracy for having hitherto 
kept him in the shade, gladly bent his full talents towards its: 
subversion. 

Thus efficient was the man to whom Peisander in, departing 
chiefly confided the task of organising the anti-popular clubs, for 
the consummation of the revolution already in immediate prospect. 
His chief auxiliary was Theramenés, another Athenian, now first, 
named, of eminent ability and cunning. His father (either natural 
or by adoption), Agnon, was one of the Probili, and had formerly 
been founder of Amphipolis. Even Phrynichus—whose sagacity 
we have already had occasion to appreciate, and who from hatred 
towards Alkibiadés had ‘pronounced himself decidedly against the 
oligarchical movement at Samos—became zealous iniiforwarding 
the moverhent af™Athens, after his dismissal from the command, 
He brought to the side of Antiphon and Theramenés a contriving 


1-The person described by Krito in 
the Euthydémua ofePlato (c- 31, Ὁ. 
805 C,) aa having censured Sokratés for 
conversing with Euthfdémus and Dio- 
nysodérus, is presented exactly Wke 
Antiphon in Thucydidés—fxcora νὴ τὸν 
Δία ῥήτωρ’ οὐδὲ οἶμαι πώποτε αὐτὸν ἐπὶ 
δικαστήριον ἀναβεβηκέναι", ἀλλ’ ἐπαΐειν 
αὐτόν φασι wep) τοῦ πράγματος, γὴ τὸν 
Δία, γι δεινὸν εἶναι καὶ δεινοὺς λόγους 

* 


yal, 
» Beindorf thinks that Isokratés is here 
meant: Groen van Prinsterer talks of 


VOL. V. 


Lysias; Winkelmann, of Thrasymachus, 
The description would fit Antiphon as 
well as either of these three: though 
Stallbaum may perhaps be right in 
supposing no particular individual to 
have been in the mind of Plato, 

Bie siege paldorodae whom seri 
phon specifies as being so eminently 
useful to a person engaged in a law-suif, 
are probably the persons who knew héw 
to address the Dikastery effectively in 
support of his case (Xenoph, Memorab, 


i. 2, 51). 
2B 
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head not inferior to theirs, coupled with daring and audaeity even 
superior, Under such skilful leaders, the anti-popular. force: of 
Athens was organised with a deep skill, and directed .with..@ 
dexterous wickedness, never before witnessed in Greece, : 3; 


At the time when Peisander and the other envoys reached Ionia 


Mittery . (seemingly about the end of January or beginning of 
marie February 411 8,c.), the Peloponnesian fleet had already 


Asisilc coms. quitted Milétus and gone to Knidus and Rhodes, on 
which latter island Leon ang Diomedon made some hasty descents, 
from the neighbouring isl#hd of Chalké. At the same time, the 
Athenian armament at Chios was making progress in the siege of 
that place and the construction of the neighbouring fort at 
Delphinium. Pedaritus, the Lacedamonian governor of the island, 
had sent pressing messages to solicit aid from the Peloponnesians 
at Rhodes, but no aid arrived; and he therefore resolved to 
attempt a general sally and attack upon the Athenians, with his 
whole force foreign as well as Chian. Though at first he obtained 
some success, the battle ended in his complete defeat and death, 
with great slaughter of the Chian troops, and with the loss of many 
whose shields were captured in the pursuit.' Phe Chians, now 
reduced to greater straits than before, and beginning to suffer 
severely from famine, were only enabled to hold out by a partial 
reinforcement soon afterwards obtained from the Peloponnesian 
guard-ships at Milétus. A Spartan named Leon, who had ‘come 
out in the vessel of Antisthenés as one of the Epibate or Marines, 
conducted this reinforcing squadron of 12 triremes (chiefly Thurian 


and Syracusan) succeeding Pedaritus in the general command of 
the island.* 


1 Thuoyd. viii, 55, 56, 

3 Thucyd, wii, 61. ἔτυχον δὲ ἔτι ἐν 
Ἰρόδῳ ὄντος: ᾿Ἄστυόχον ἐκ τῆς Μιλήτον 
Adovrd τε ἄνδρα Σπαρτιάτην, ὃς '᾽Ἂ »τι» 
σθένει ἐπιβάτης ξυνέκλει, τοῦτον 
κεκομισμένοι μετὰ τὸν Πεδαρίτου θάνατον 
ἄρχοντα, ὅζο, 

Ido not see why the word ἐπιβάτης 
should not be construed here, as else- 
where, in ite ordinary sonse of miles 


clusstarius, The commentators (see the ( 


notes of Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Gdller) 
start difficulties which seem to me of 
little ingportance ; and they imagine 
divers new meanings, for none of which 
any authority is produced. Wo ought 
not to wahder that s common miles 
classiarius or tnarine (being a Spartan 
citizen) ehould be appoin 


commander: 


at Chios, when (a few chapters aftar- 
wards) we find Thrasybulus at Samos 
promoted, from ψ'ε ἃ. common hoplite 
in the ranks, to δὰ one of the Athenian 
generals (viii, 73). 

The like remark may be made on the 
passage cited from Xenophon (Hellenie, 
1, 3, 17), about Hegesandridas — éx;- 
βάτης ὧν Μινδάρου, where also the cot- 
mentators reject, the common meaning 
Schneider's note in the Addenda 
h sutton ἡ τίς p. 97).- ὼω 
ticiple ὧν in that passage must be. edu- 
sidered as an inaccurate substitute for 
γεγενημένος, since Mindérus was dead 
at the time. Hegesandridas Aad deen 
among the epibate of and 
was now in command of a squadron on 
the coast of @. ‘ 
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‘ ‘Tt was ‘while Chios seemed thus likely to be recovered by 
Athéns—and while the superior Peloponnesian fleet was yecotiattons 
paralysed at Rhodes by Persian intrigues and bribes— o{}tlunder 
that Peisander arrived in Ionia to open his negotilitions 4 
with Alkibiadés and Tiseaphernés. He was enabled to announce 
that the subversion of the democracy at Athens was already begun 
and would soon be consummated: and he now required the price 
‘which had been promised in exchange—Persian alliance and aid 
to Athens against the Peloponnesians., But Alkibiadés knew well 
that he had promised what he had not the least chance of being 
able to perform. The satrap had appeared to follow his advice— 
or had rather followed his own inclination, employing Alkibiadés 
as an‘inStrument and auxiliary—in the endeavour to wear out both 
parties, and to keep them nearly on an equality until each, should 
ruin the other. But he was no way disposed to identify himeelf 
with the cause of Athens, nor to break decidedly with the Pelopon- 
nesians—especially at a moment when their fleet was both the 
greater of the two, and in occupation of an island close to his own 
satrapy. Accordingly Alkibiadés, when suntfnoned by the Athenian 
envoys to ρου δῆτ his engagement, found himself in a dilemma 
from which he could only escape by one of his characteristic 
mancuvres. ᾿ 
Receiving the envoys himself in conjunction with Tissaphernés, 
and speaking on behalf of the latter, he pushed his qiexsor 
demands to an extent which he knew that the Athenians A{kbsdés 
would never concede; in order that the rupture might fmt. ταὶς 
seem to be on their side, and not on his. First, he wha view 
required the whole of Ionia to be conceded to the Great of tae nego 


tatlon-—jn- 
King; next, all the neighbouring islands, with some algnation ot 
other items besides.' Large as these requisitions were, sesiast him. 
comprehending the cession of Lesbos and Samos as well as Chios, 
and replacing the Persian monarchy in the condition in which 
it had stood in 496 3.0, before the Ionic revolt—Peisander and his 
colleagues granted them all: so that Alkibiadés was on the point 
df seeing his deception exposed and frustrated. At last . he 
bethought himself of a fresh demand, which touched Athenian p/ ide 
ag well as Athenian safety, fi the tenderest place. He reqtured 
that the Persian king should be held free to build ships of war in 

. a 


e 


} Thueyd, viii. 56. ᾿Ιωνίαν re γὰρ 
πᾶσαν ἠξίουν δίδοσθαι, καὶ αὖθι» νήσους 
πα φκικειμένας καὶ ἄλλα, οἷς οὐκ ἔνα». 
τιουμέγων τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, ὅζο, 


What these οὐ cetera compibhende 
we cannot divine. The deimand Wr 
serteinly ample enough without then,” 
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unlimited number, and to keep them sailing along the coaat as he 
might think fit, through all these new portions of territory, After 
the immense concessions already made, the envoys not only rejected 
this fresh denfand at once, but resented it- as an insult which 
exposed the real drift and purpose of Alkibiadés. Not merely. did 
it cancel the boasted treaty (called the peace of Kallias) concluded 
about forty years before between Athens and Persia, and limiting 
the Persian ships of war to the sea eastward of Phasélis—but it 
extinguished the maritime empire of Athens, and compromised the 
security of all the coasts and islands of the Aigean. ‘To see 
Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, &c. in possession of Persia, was suffi- 
ciently painful; but if there came to be powerful Persian fleets on 
these islands, it would be the certain precursor and means of 
farther conquests to the westward, and would revive the aggressive 
dispositions of the Great King as they had stood at the beginning 
of the reign of Xerxes. Peisander and his comrades, abruptly 
breaking off the debate, returned to Samos s;—indignant at the 
discovery, which they now made for the firgt time, that Alkibiadés 
had juggled them from the outset, and was imposing conditions 
which he knew to be inadmissible.’ They still afPear however to 
have thought that Alkibiadés acted thus, not because he could not, 
but because he would not, bring about the alliance under dis- 
cussion.” They suspected him of playing false with the oligarchical 
movement which he had himself instigated, and of projecting the 
accomplishment of his own restoration, coupled with the alliance of 
Tissaphernés, into the bosom of the democracy which he had begun 
by denouncing. Such was the light in which they presented his 
coriduct ; venting their disappointment in invectives against his 
duplicity, and in asseverations that he was, after all, unsuitable for 
a place in oligarchical society. Such declarations, when circulated 
at Samos, t@ account for their unexpected failugg in realising the 
hopes which they had raised, created πους ἧς armament. an 


1 Thuoyd.: viii. 56. ναῦς ἠξίου ἐᾷν | real fact and not a boastful fiction: see 
βασιλέα ποιεῖσθαι, καὶ παραπλεῖν τὴν | ch. xly, , 


ἑαντοῦ γῆν, ὅπη ἂν καὶ ὅσαις ἂν 
βούληται, 

Iu my judgement ἑαυτοῦ is decidedly 
the proper reading here, not ἑαντῶν, 
I agree in this respect with Dr. Arnold, 
Bekker, and Gdller. 

In 8 former volume of this History, I 
have shown reasons for believmg (in 
opposition to Mitford, Dahlmann, and 


The note of Pr. Amold, thongh 
generally just, gives an inadequate re- 
presentation of she strong reasons” of 
Athens for rejgcting and resenting thia 
third demand. Ν 

3 Thuoyd. viii. 68, Καὶ ἐν σφίσιν 
αὐτοῖς ἅμα οἱ ἐν τῇ Σάμῳ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 
κοινολογούμενοι ἐσκέψαντα, ᾿Αλκιβιάδην 
μὲν, ἐπειδήπερ οὐ βούλεται, 


others) that the treaty called by the | (καὶ γὰρ οὐκ ἀπιτήδειον αὐτὸν εἶναι ἐν 


name οὗ Kallias, and sometimes mis- 
called by the name of Kimon—was a 


oAvyapxlay ἐλθεῖν), &o. 
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impression that Alkibiadés was really favourable to the democracy ; 
at the same time leaving unabated the prestige of bis unbounded 
ascendency over Tissaphernés and the Great King. We shall 
presently see the effects resulting from this belief. 

Immediately after the rupture of the negotiations, however, the 
satrap took a step well-calculated to d@Mroy the hopes of ee 
the Athenians altogether, so far as Persian aid was tion between 
concerned. Though persisting in his policy of lending: and the Peto 
no decisive assistance to either party, and of merely Το 
prolonging the war so as to enfeeble both—he yet began to fear 
that he was pushing matters too far against the Peloponnesians, 
who had now been two months inactive at Rhodes, with their large 
fleet hauled ashore. He had no treaty with them actually in 
force, since Lichas had disallowed the two previous conventions ; 
nor had he furnished them with pay or maintenance. His bribes 
to the officers had hitherto kept the armament quiet; yet we do 
not distinctly see how so large a body of men found subsistence.’ 
He was now however gpprised that they coyjd find subsistence no 
longer, and that they would probably desert, or commit depreda- 
tions on the coast of his satrapy, or perhaps be driven to hasten on 
a general action with the Athenians, under desperate circum- 
stances. Under such apprehensions he felt compelted to put 
himself again in communication with them, to furnish them with 
pay, and to conclude with them a third convention—the proposition, 
of which he had refused to entertain at Knidus, He therefore 
went to Kaunus, invited the Peloponnesian leaders to Milétus, and 
concluded with them near that town a treaty to the following 
effect :-— 

“Tn this 13th year of the reign of Darius, and in the ephorship 
of Alexippidas at Lacedemon, a convention is hereby Thin con. 
concluded by theLacedemonians and their allies, with concluded 
Tissaphernés and Hieramenés and the sons of Pharnakés, them. 
respecting the affairs of the king and of the Lacedemonians and 
their allies. The territory of the king, as much of it as is in Asia, 
shall belong to the king. Let the king determine as he chooses 
respecting his owm territory. The Lacedemonians and their allies 
shall not approach the king’s territory with any mischievous 
purpose—nor shall the king approach that of the Lacedzmonians 


κι Thuoyd. viii. 44-57. In two But this was only during the summer 
Yallel cases, one in Chios, the other | (see Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 1; vi. 2, 
in Korkyra, the seamen of ‘an unpaid | 37), while the stay of the Peloponne- 
armament found subsistence by hiring | sians at Rhodes was from January to 
themselves out for agricultural labour, | March. 
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and their allies with any like purpose. If any one among the 
Lacedemonians or their allies shall approach the king’s territory 
with mischievous purpose, the Lacedaemonians and their allies shpll 
hinder him: if any one from the king’s territofy shall approach the 
Lacedemonians or their allies with mischievous purpose, the king 
shall hinder him, Tissafffernés shall provide pay aud main- 
tenance, for the fleet now present, at the rate already stipulated, 
until the king’s fleet shall arrive; after that it shall bet at the 
option of the Lacedemonians to maintain their own fleet if they 
think fit—or if they prefer, Tissaphernés shall furnish maintenance, 
and at the close of the war the Lacedemonians shall repay to him 
what they have received. After the king’s fleet shall have arrived, 
the two fleets shall carry on war conjointly, in such manner as shall 
seem good to Tissaphernés and the Lacedsemonians and their allies, 
If they choose to close the war with the Athenians, they shall close 
it only by joint consent.” ! 

In comparing this third convention with the two preceding, we 
Tuirdcon- find that nothing is now stipulatgd as to any territory 


vention com- Ν . Ν ᾿ 
pared with except the continent of Asia; which ig ensured unre- 


preceding servedly to the king, of course with all the Greek resi~ 
dents planted upon it. But by a diplomatic finesse, the terms of 
the treaty :mply that this is not al? the territory which the king 
18. entitled to claim—though nothing is covenanted as to any 
vemainder? Next, this third treaty includes Pharnabazus (the 
son of Pharnakés) with his satrapy of Daskylium; and Hiera- 
menés, with his district, the extent aud position of which we do not 
know; while in the former treaties no other satrap except Tissa- 
phernés had been concerned. We must recollect that the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet included those 27 triremes, which had been brought 
across by Kalligeitus expressly for the aid of Pharnabazus; and 
therefore that the latter now naturally becamg a party to the 
general operations. Thirdly, we here find, for the first time, 
formal announcement of a Persian fleet about to be brought up as 
auxiliary to the Peloponnesians. This was a promise which the 
satrap now set forth more plainly than before, to‘amuse them, and 
to abate the mistrust which they had begun to conceive of his 
sincerity. It served the temporary purpose of restraining them 
from any immediate act of despair hostile to his interests, which 
was all that he looked for. While he renewed his payments, 


1 Thucyd, visi. 58. σιλέως εἶναι" καὶ wep) τῇς χώρας τῆς 
1 Thucyd. vill. 58. χώραν τὴν βασι- ἑαντοῦ βουλευέτω βασιλεὺς ὕπως βού- 
λέως, ὅση τῇς ‘Actas ἔστὶ, βα- λεται. 
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therefore, for the moment, he affected to busy himself in orders and 
preparations for the fleet from Phenicia,' 

"The Peloponnesian fleet was now ordered to move from Rhodes. 
Before it quitted that island, however, envoys came Low ot 
thither from Eretria and from Ordpus; which latter place Athens.” 
(a dependency on the north-eastern ffontier of Attica), though 
protected by an Athenian garrison, had recently been surprised 
and captured by the Bootians. The loss of Orépus much 
increased the facilities for the revolt of Eubcea; and these envoys 
came to entreat aid from the Peloponnesian fleet, to second the 
island in that design. The Peloponnesian commanders, however, 
felt themselves under prior obligation to relieve the sufferers at 
Chios, towards which island they first bent their course. But they 
had scarcely passed the Triopian cape, when they saw the Athenian 
squadron from Chalké dogging their motions, Though there was 
no wish on either side for a general battle, yet they saw evidently 
that the Athenians would not permit them to pass by Samos, and 
get to the relief of Chies, without a battle. Renouncing therefore 
the project of relieving Chios, they again concentrated their force 
at Milétus; while the Athenian fleet was also again united at 
Samos? It was about the end of March 411 B.c., that the two 
fleets were thus replaced in ‘the stations which they had occupied 
four months previously. 

After the breach with Alkibiadés, and still more after this 
manifest reconciliation of Tissaphernés with the Pelopon- Potsanaer ° 
nesians, Peisander and the oligarchical conspirators at πα μα per. 
Samos had to reconsider their plan of action. They ταν ΩΝ 
would not have begun the movement at first, had they comsplrecy. 
not been iustigated by Alkibiadés, and furnished by him Atkbiadte. 
with the treacherous delusion of Persian alliance to cheat and 
paralyse the people. They had indeed motives enough, from their 
own personal ambition, to originate it of themselves, apart from 
Alkibiadés ; but without the hopes—equally useful for their purpose 
whether false or true—connected with his name, they would have 
had no chance δ achieving the first step. Now, however, that 
first step had beén achieved, before the delusive expectation of 
Persian gold was dissipated. The Athenian people had been 
familiarised with the idea of a subversion of their constitution, in 
consideration of a certain price: it remained to extort from them 
at the point of the sword, without paying the price, what they had 


' Thucyd. viii, 59. 3 Thucyd. vill. 60, + 
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hus consented to sell.' Moreover the leaders of fhe scheme felt 
hemselves already” compromised, so that theycould not recede 
with safety. They had set in motion their partisans at Athens, 
vhere the system of murderous intimidation (though the news had 
aot as yet reached Samos) was already in full swing: so, that they 
felt constrained to persevefe as the only chance of presefvation to 
‘themselves. At the same time, all that faint pretence of public 
senefit, in the shape of Persian alliance, which had been originally 
wttached to it and which might have been conceived to enlist in the 
icheme some timid patriots—-was now entirely withdrawn. Nothing 
ethained except a naked, selfish, and unscrupulous scheme of: 
imbition, not only ruining the freedom of Athens at honie, but 
rippling and imperilling her before the foreign enemy at a 
moment when her entire strength was scarcely adequate to the 
contest. The conspirators resolved to persevere, at all hazards, 
both in breaking down the constitution and in carrying on the 
foreign war. Most of them being rich men, they were content 
(Thucydidés observes) to defray the cost out of their own purses, 
now that they were contending, not for their country, but for their 
vwn power and profit.’ 

‘*They lost no time in proceeding to execution, immediately after 
They at- returning to Samos from the abortive conference >with 


emPicae” Alkibiadés. While they despatched Peisander with five 


area. of the envoys back to Athens, to consummate what was 


rors already in progress there—and the remaining five to 
udothers, ligarchise the dependent allies—they organised all their 
partisan force in the armament, and began to take measures for 
putting down the democracy in Samos itself. That democracy had 
been the product of a forgible revolution, effected about ten 
months before by the aid of three Athenian triremes. It had 
since preserved Samos from revolting, like Chios: it was now the 
means of preserving the democracy at Athens itself. The 
pattisans of Peisander, finding it an invincible obstacle to their 
views, contrived to gain over a party of the leading Samians now 
in authority under it. Three hundred of these latter, a portion of 


1 See Aristotel. Politic. v. 8,8. He 3 Thucyd. viii. 63. Αὐτοὺς δὲ ἐπὶ 
cites this revolution as an instance of σφῶν αὐτῶν, ὧς ἤδη καὶ κινδυ- 
one begun by deceit, and afterwards vedtorras, ὁρῇν ὅτῳ τρόπῳ μὴ Avex 
consummated by force—olov ἐπὶ τῶν θήσεται τὰ πράγματα, καὶ τὰ τοῦ πολέμου 
τετρακοσίων τὸν δῆμον ἐξηπάτησαν, φά- ἅμα ἀντέχειν, καὶ ἐσφέρειν αὐτοὺς προϑό: 
grovres τὸν βασιλέα χρήματα παρέξειν pws χρήματα καὶ ἥν τὶ ἄλλο δέῃ, ὧδ 
πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον τὸν πρὸς Λακεδαιμος οὐκέτι ἄλλοις ἢ σφίσιν αὐτοῖν 
γίους" ψευσάμενοι δὲ, κατέχειν ἐπειρῶντο ταλαιπωροῦνταν, ade 
τὴν πολίτειαν. : ΝΣ 


σαν, LX. OLIGARCHS-AT SAMOS, Th 
those who ten months before had risen-in arms to put down the 
pre-existing oligarchy, vow’ enlisted ‘as .conspirafors along with the. 
Athenian oligarchs, to put down the Shmian democracy, and got 
possession of the government for themselves. The new alliance 
was attested ‘and cemented, ‘according to genuine sa ea 
practice, by a murder without judicial trial, or an assassinaffen— 
for which a sultable victim was at hand. The Athenian Hyper- 
bolus, who had been ostracised some years before by the coalition 
of Nikias and Alkibiadés, together with their respective partisans 
—ostracised (as Thucydidés tells us) not from any fear of his 
power and over-transcendent influence, but from his bad character 
and from his being a disgrace to the city—and thus ostracised by 
an abuse of the institution—was now resident at Samos. He 
represented the demagogic and accusatory eloquence of the 
democracy, the check upon official delinquency ; so that he served 
as a common object of antipathy to Athenian and Samian oli- 
garchs. Some of the Athenian partisans, headed by Charminus, 
one of the generals, in concert with the Samian conspirators, seized 
Hyperbolus and put him to death; seemingly with some other 
victims at the same time.! 
But though these joint assassinations scrved as a pledge {o οἱ. 
sectiqn of the conspirators for the fidelity of the other in Tho demo- 
: Ἢ ® cracy at 
respect to farther operations, they at the same time gave Samos 18 
warning to opponents, Those leading men at Samos by the 

who remained attached to the democracy, looking abroad armament. , 
for defence against the coming attack, made earnest appeal to 
Leon and Diomedon, the two generals most recently arrived from 
Athens in substitution for Phrynichus and Skironidés—men sin- 
cerely devoted to the democracy, a adverse to all oligarchical 
change—as well as to the trierarch’ Thrasyllus, to Thrasybulus 
(son of Lykus) then serving as an hoplite, and to many others of 
the pronounced democrats and patriots in the Athenian armament, 


They made appeal, not simply 


ϊ Thucyd, vili. 73. Kal Ὑπέρβολόν 
τέ τινα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, μοχϑηρὺν ἄνθω- 
πον, ὡστρακισμένον, oF διὰ δυνάμεως καὶ 

ιώματος φόβον, ἀλλὰ διὰ πονηρίαν καὶ 
αἰσχύνην τῆς πόλεως, ἀποκτείνουσι μετὰ 
Χαρμίνου τε ἑνὸς τῶν στρατηγῶν καί τινων 
τῶν παρὰ σφίσιν ᾿Αθηναίων, πίστιμ δί- 
δόντας αὐτοῖς, καὶ ἄλλα wer αὐτῶν 
τρφιαῦτα ξυνέπραξαν, τοῖς τε πλεί- 
oot ὥρμηντο ἐπιτίθεσθαι. 

»f presume that the words ἄλλα 
tormdra ξυνέπραξαν, must mean that 


in behalf of their own personal 


other persons were assaasinated along 
with Hyperbolus, ᾿ 

The incorrect manner in which Mr, 
Mitford recounts these piveeedings at 
Samos has been properly commented 
on by Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. ch. 
xxviii. vol. iv. p, 30), It 13 the more 
surprising, since the phrase werd Xap- 
μίνσυ, which Mr. Mitford has misunder. 
stood, is explained in a special note of 
Duker. 
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safety and of their own democracy, now threatened by conspirators 
of whom a portion were Athenians—but also on grounds of public 
interest to Athens; since, if Samos became oligarchised, its 
sympathy with the Athenian democracy and its fidelity to the 
alliance would be at an end. At this moment the most recent 
event which had occurred at Athens (presently to be told) were 
not known, and the democracy was considered as still subsisting 
there.’ ὃ es 

To stand by the assailed democracy of Samos, and to preserve 
The'Athe. the island itself, now the mainstay of the shattered Athe- 
nian Varall— nian empire, were motives more than sufficient to awaken 
cligarsnicat the Athenian leaders thus solicited. Commencing ἃ per- 
abSamos.  gonal canvass among the soldiers and seamen, and 
invoking their interference to avert the overthrow of the Samian 
democracy, they found the general sentiment decidedly in their’ 
favour, but most of all, among the Parali, or crew of the conse- 
crated public trireme called the Paralus. These men were the 
picked seamen of the state; each of them not merely a freeman, 
but a full Athenian citizen ; receiving higher pay than the ordinary 
seamen, and known as devoted to the democratical constitution, 
with an active repugnance to oligarchy itself as well as to every- 
thing which scented of 0.2 The vigilance of Leon and Diomedon 
on the defensive side counteracted the machinations of their 
colleague Charminus, along with the conspirators ; and provided, 
for the Samian democracy, faithful auxiliaries constantly ready for 
action. Presently the conspirators made a violent attack to over- 
throw the governmerit ; but though they chose their own moment 
and opportunity, they still found themselves thoroughly worsted in 
the struggle, especially through the energetic aid of the Parali. 
Thirty of their number were slain in the contest, and three of the 
most guilty afterwards condemned to banishment. The victorious 
party took no farther revenge, even upon the remainder of the 
thrée hundred conspirators—granted a general amnesty—and did 


their best to re-establish constitutional and harmonious working of 


the democracy.* 


1 Thucyd. vill, 73, 74. οὐκ ἠξίουν 
ΤΣ αὐτοὺς σφᾶς τε διαφθαρέντας, 
καὶ Σάμον ᾿Αθηναίοις ἀλλοτριωθεῖσαν, &c. 


ob γὰρ ἤἥδεσάν πὼ τοὺς τετρα- ii 


xoglous ἄρχοντας, &o, 

3 Thucyd. villi, 73. καὶ ody ἥκιστα 
τοὺς Παράλους, ἄνδρας ᾿Αθηναίους re καὶ 
ἐλευθέρους πάντ... as ἐν τῇ yt πλέοντας, 
καὶ ἀεὶ δήποτε ὀλιγαρχίᾳ καὶ 
μὴ παρούσῃ ἐπικειμένους, 


Peitholaus called the Paralus ῥόπαλον 
τοῦ δήμου---“ the club, staff, or mac 
of ἊΝ people,” (Ariatotel, Rhetoric, 

i, 3, 


3 Thucyd. viii. 73. Καὶ τριάκοντα 
μὲν τινας ἀπέκτειναν τῶν τριακοσίων, 
τρεῖς δὲ τοὺς αἰτιωτάτους φυγῇ ἐδ 
μίωσαν' τοῖς δ᾽ ἄλλοις οὐ μνησικοιξοῦ»- 
τες δημοκρατούμενοι τὸ λοιπὸν tvitendt 


TEvor, 


CitareXI1. CONSPIRACY AT ATHENS. 379 


_ Cheereas, an Athenian trierarch, who had been forward in the 
contest, wag sent in the Paralus itself to Athens, to make the Paraics 
communication of what had occurred. But this demo- ἰδ 324°, 
cratical crew, on reaching their native city, instead of “δ τονε 
being: received with that welcome which they doubtless expected, 
found a state of things not less odious than surprising, "The 
democracy of Athens had been subverted: instead of the Senate of 
Five Hundred, and the assembled people, an oligarchy of Four 
Hundred self-installed persons were enthroned with sovereign 
authority in the Senate House. The first order of the Four 
Hundred, on hearing that the Paralus had entered Peireus, was 
to imprison two or three of the crew, and to remove all the rest 
from their own privileged trireme aboard a common trireme, with 
orders to depart forthwith and to cruise near Eubeea. The com- 
mander Chereas found means to escape, and returned back to 
Samos to tell the unwelcome news.’ 

The steps, whereby this oligarchy of Four Hundred had been 
gradually raised up to their new power, must be taken Progress of 
up from the time when Peisander quitted Athens,—after ati 
having obtained the vote of the public assembly autho- δὲ Αβεδ, 
rising him to treat with Alkibiadés and Tissaphernés,— Scyteruss, 
and after having set on foot a joint organisation and cone οἴ 4#tphon. 
spiracy of all the anti-popular clubs, which fell under the manage- 
ment especially of Antiphon and Theramenés, afterwards aided by 
Phrynichus. All the members of that board of Elders called 
Probili, who had been named after the defeat in Sicily—with 
Agnon, father of Theramenés, at their head?—together with many 
other leading citizens, some of whom had been counted among the 
firmest friends of the democracy, joiged the conspiracy; while the 
oligarchical and the neutral rich ca into it with ardour; so that 
a body of partisans was formed both numerous and well provided 
with money. Antiphon did not attempt to bring them together, 
or to make any public demonstration, armed or unarmed, forthe 
purpose of overawing the actual authorities. He permitted the 
senate and the pablic assembly to go on meeting and debating as 
usual; but his partisans, neither the, names nor the numbers 
of whom, were publicly known, received from him instructions both 
when to speak and what language to hold. The great topic upon 

1 Thuoyd. viii, 74. Respecting the activity of Agnon, as 
2 Thueyd. viii. 1. About the coun-| one of the Probdli, in the same cause, 


tenance which ali these Probdli lent to | see Lysias, Orat. xii. cont, Eratosthen. 
owes seo Aristotle, Rhetoric, | ¢, 1p. 426 Reisk, sect. 66, 
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which they descanted, was the costliness of democratical 4nstitutions 
in the present distressed state of the finances, when tribute from 
the allies could no longer be reckoned upon—the heavy tax 
imposed upon the state by paying the Senators, the Dikasta, 
the Ekklesiasts or citizens who attended the public assembly, &c. 
The state could now afford to pay none but those soldiers who 
fought in its defence, nor ought any one else to’ touch the public 
money. It was essential (they insisted) to exclude from the 
political franchise all except a select body of Five Thousand, con- 
posed of those who were best able to do service to the city by 
person and by purse. 

The extensive disfranchisement involved in this last proposition 
Language of 88 quite sufficiently shocking to the ears of an Athenian 
eo teege assembly. But in reality the proposition was itself a 
about nas juggle, never intended to become reality, and repre- 
sand citizens geniting something far short of what Antiphon and his 


xercl 
the pole partisans intended. ‘Their design was to appropriate the 
exclusively. powers of government to themselves simply, without 
control or partnership; leaving this body of Five Thousand not 
merely unconvened, but non-existent, as a mere empty name fo 
impose upon the citizens generally. Of such real intention, how- 
ever, not ἃ word was as yet spoken. The projected body of Five 
Thousand was the theme preached upon by all the party orators ; 
yet without submitting any substantive motion for the change, 
which could not be yet done without illegality. 

Even thus indirectly advocated, the project of cutting down the 
Asssssinae franchise to Five Thousand, and of suppressing all the 
icjuur —- paid. civil functions, was a change sufficiently violent to 

eaxers by call forth abundag$ opponents. For such opponents 
and ea Antiphon was sd prepared. Of the men who thus 
party. stood forward in opposition, either all, or at least all the 
most prominent, were successively taken off by private assassina- 
tid” The first of them who thus perished was Androklés, distin- 
guished as a demagogue or popular speaker, and marked out to 
vengeance not only by that circumstance, but by the farther 
fact that he had been among the most vehement accusers of 
Alkibiadés before his exile. For at this time, the bgeach of 
Peisander with Tissaphernés and Alkibiadés had not yet become 
known at Athens, so that the latter was still supposed to be on the 
point of returning home as a member of the contemplated oligar 
chical government. After Androklés, many other speakers. οὗ 
similar sentiments perished in the same way, by unknown hands; 
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A band ofGrecian youths, strangers got together from different 
cities,’ was organised for the business: the victims were all chosen 
on.the same special.ground, and the deed was so skilfully perpe- 
trated that neither director nor instrument ever became known. 
After these assassinations—sure, special, secret, and systematic, 
emanating from an unknown Directory like a Vehmic tribunal— 
had continued for some time, the terror which they inspired became 
intense and universal. No justice could be had, no inquiry could 
be instituted, even for the death of the nearest and dearest 
relative. At last, no man dared to demand or eyen to mention 
inquiry, looking upon Fimself as fortunate that he had escaped the 
same fate in his own person. So finished an organisation, and 
such well-aimed blows, raised a general belief that the conspirators 
were much more numerous than they were in reality. And as it 
turned out that there were persons among them whg had before 
been accounted hearty democrats, so at last dismay and mistrust 
became universally prevalent. No one dared even to express 
indignation at the murders going on, much less to talk about 
redress or revenge, for fear that he might be communicating with 
one of the unknown conspirators. In the midst of this terrorism, 
all opposition ceased in the senate and public assembly, so that the 
speakers of the conspiring oligarchy appeared to carry an unani- 
mous assent.’ 


1 Thucyd. viii, 69. Οἱ εἴκοσι καὶ 
ἑκατὸν per’ αὐτῶν (that is, along with 
the Four Hundred) “Ἕλληνες νεανίσκοι, 
ols ἐχρῶντο ef τί πον δέοι yeipoupyeiv. 

Dr, Arnold explains the words “Ea- 
Anves νεανίσκοι to mean some of the 
members of the aristocratical clubs or 
unions, formerly spoken of. But 1 
cannot think that Thucydidds would 
tise such an expression to designate 
Athenian citizens: neither is it pro- 
bable that Athenian citizens would be 
employed in repeated acta of such a 
sheen : 


ter, 

4 Even Pelsander himself had pro- 
Mensed the strongest. attachment to the 
democracy, coupled with exaggerated 
violence against parties auspected of 
dligarchical plote—fouw years before, in 
the investigations which followed on 
the mutilation of the Herms at Athens 
Andokidésa de Myster. ὁ, 9, 10. sect. 


). 
"itis ὁ fact that Peizander was one of 
the: prominent movers on both these 
two occasions, four Peat apart. And 
if we could believe Isokratés (de Bigis, 
sett, 4-7. p. 347), the second of the 


two occasions was merely the continu- 
ance and consummation of a plot, 
which had been projected and begun’ 
on the first, and in which the conspira- 
tors had endeavoured to enlist Alkt- 
biadés. The latter refused (so his son, 
the speaker in the above-mentioned 
oration, contends) in consequence of his 
attagment to the democracy ; upon 
which the oligarchical conapirators, in- 
censed at his refusal, got up the charge 
of irreligion against him and procured 
hia banishment. 

Though Droysen and Waittenh: 9 
Quadringentorum Athenis Factione, p. 
7,,8, Berlin 1842) place confidence to a 
considerable extent, in this manner of 
putting the facts—I consider it to be 
nothing better than complete perver- 
aion ; irreconcileable with Thucydidée, 
confounding together facta unconnected 
in‘themselves as well as separated by a 
long interval of time, and introducing 
unreal causes --- for the purpose of 
making out (what was certain ΤῊΣ true) 
that Alkibiadés was a faithful friend of 
the democracy, and even a sufferer in 
ite behalf, 3 Thueyd, viii, 66, 
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Such was the condition to which things had been brought in 
Reternof Athens, by Antiphon and the oligarchical conspirators 
nae acting under his mae time when Peisander 
gevemment and the five envoys arrived thither returging from Samos. 
several οἵ It is probable that they had previously transmitted home 
from Samos news of the rupture with Alkibiadés, aud of 
the necessity of prosecuting the conspiracy without farther vieWw 
either to him or to the Persian alliance. Such πρῶ would 
probably be acceptable both to Antiphon and Phrynichus, both of 
them personal enemies of Alkibiadés; especially Phrynichus, who 
had pronounced him to be incapable of fraternising with an oligar- 
chical revolution,' At any rate, the plans of Antiphon had been 
independent of all view to Persian aid, and had been directed 
to carry the revolution by means of naked, exorbitant, and well- 
directed feangwithout any intermixture of hope or prospect of 
public benefit. Peisander found the reign of terror filly matured. 
He had not come direct from Sumos to Athens, but had halted im 
his voyage at various allied dependencies—while the other five 
envoys, as well as a partisan named Diotrephés, had been sent to 
Thasos and elsewhere ;* all for the same purpose, of putting down 
democracies in those allied cities where they existed, and establish- 
ing oligarchies in their room, Peisander made this change at 
Ténos, Aridros, Karystus, Aegina, and elsewhere; collecting from 
these several places a regiment of 300 hoplites, which he brought 
with him to Athens as a sort of body-guard to his new oligarchy.? 
He could not know, until he reached Peirzeus, the full success of 
the terrorism organised by Antiphon and the rest; so that he 
probably came prepared to surmount a greater resistance he 
actually found. As the facts stood, so completely had the public 
opinion and spirit been subdued, that he was enabled to put the 
finishing stroke at once. His arrival was the signal for consum- 
mating the revolution; first, by an extorted suspension of the 

ry constitutional sanction—next, by the more direct employ- 
ment of armed force. 4 
First, he convoked a public assembly, in which he proposed a 


a 
1 Thuceyd, vbi. 68. νομίζων οὐκ ἄν | σφίσιν αὐτοῖς ξυμμάχους ἦλθον ἐς τὰς 
wore oo (Alkibiadés) κατὰ ib club ΑΝ eer vot τὰ πλεὸ 
{ἢ να τοῦ 


« Vi. 64, oT. We rs cored from ὁ, 69 that the 
8 Thuoyd. vill, 65. Οἱ δὲ ἀμφὶ τὸν | placesaw hl rei in the tex 


wep ἐδέδοκτο, τοὺς δήμονε ἐν δά τε ball o thane yery much if his way 
πόλεσι κατέλνον, καὶ dua ened | foom Sains ἔδα eps. ‘ 
ag ὧν χωρίων καὶ ὀνλίται Somes de cy Pree” # 
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decree, néming ten commissioners with full powers, to prepare 
propositions for such politigal reform as they should think | 
advisablé—and to be ready by a gif€n day. According tin of the. 
to, thé usual practice, this decree must previously have Athens 
been approved in the Senate of Five Hundred, before smenbiy tt 
it’was submitted to the people, Such was doubtless “""™ 
the case in the present instance, so that the decree passed without 
any opp8sition. On the day fixed, a fresh assembly met, which 
‘Peisander and his partisans caused to be held, not in the usual 
place (called the Pnyx) within the city walls, but at a place called 
Kolénus, ten stadia (rather more than a mile) without the walls,* 
north of the city. Kolénus was a temple of Poseidon, within the 
precinct of which the assembly was enclosed for the occasion, 
Such an assembly was not likely to be numerous, wherever held,° 
since there could be little motive to attend when freeg@pm of debate 
was extinguished ; but the oligarchical conspirators néw transferred 
it without the walls; selecting a narrow area for the meeting—in 
order that they might lessen still farther the chance of numerous 
attendance—of an assembly which they fully designed should be 
the last in the history of Athens. They were thus also more 


_ } Thucyd. viii. 67. Kal πρῶτον μὲν 
τὸν δῆμον ξυλλέξαντες εἶπον γνώμην, 
δέκα ἄνδρας ἑλέσθαι ἔνγ γραφ ἐα: ab- 
roxpdropas, τούτους δὲ ξυγγράψαν- 
τας, γνώμην ἐσενεγκεῖν ἐς τὸν δῆμον ἐς 
ἡμέραν ῥητὴν, καθ᾿ ὅτι ἄριστα ἡ πόλις 
οἰκήσεται. 

Ih spite of certain passages found in 
Suidas .and Herpokration (see Κα, F, 
He Lehrbuch der Griechischen 

rthumer, sect. 167, note 12: 
eompare also Wattenbach, De Quadrin- 
gentor. Factione, p. 88), I cannot think 
that there was any connexion between 
these ten ξνγγραφεῖς, and the Board of 
πρόβονλοι mentioned as having been 
before named (Thuoyd. viii. 1}. Nor 

the passage in Lysias, to which 
Hermann makes allusion, anything to 
Wdo with these ξυγγραφεῖς, The men- 
~~ of Thirty pergons, by Androtion 

Philochorus, seems to imply that 
either they, or Harpokvation, confounded 
‘he proceedings ushe in this oli- 
perohy of Four Hundred), with thos 


ore the subsequent oligarchy af 


pred be The stvedpa or es 
mentioned by Isckratés (, t. On, 
vii, sect. 67) might refer either to the 
cone of the Four Handrad or.tu tha 


the Thirty. ἢ ” yt a 4 
3 Thueyd, viii. ἢ, 


t of} tented and voted at the assem 


ἡμέρα ἐφῆκε, ξυνέκλῃσαν τὴν ἐκ- 
κλησίαν ἐς τὸν Κόλωνον ζἐστὶ δ᾽ ἱερὸν 
Ποσειδῶνος ἔξω πόλεως, ἀπέχον erates 
μάλιστα δέκα), &e, 

The very remarkable word ἐννέκλῃ- 
gay, here used respecting the assembly, 
appears to me to refer (not, as Dr. ‘Arnold 
supposes in his note, to any existin; 
practice observed even in the us 
assemblies which met in the Pnyx, but 
rather) to ἃ departure from the usual 
practice, and the employment of δ stra- 
tagem in reference to this particular 
meeting. 

Kolénus was one of the Attic Demes: 
indeed there seems reason to imagine 
that two distinct Demes bore this same 
name (see Boeckh, in the Comaiijer 
appended to his translation of thé"An- 
tigoné of Sophoklés, p. 190, 191; and 
Ross, Die Demen von Attika, Bp. 10 
11), It is in the grove of the Kume- 
nidés, hard by this temple of Poseidon, 
that Sophoklés has laid the scene of 

is immortal drama, the Cidipus Ko. 


Us. 
§-Com the statement in Lysias 
(Orab, xu. cont. Eratoath. 8, 76, ps 127) 
ing the amall numbers who at- 


bly b 
whinh the subsequent oligarchy of Thirty 


meite, δελιδὴς ἐή γεραυμύνφά, 
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οὔ οἵ the reach of an armed movement in the city, ag well: as 
enabled to post their own armed partisans around, under: colour of 
protecting the meeting agains®Uisturbance by the Lacedeatonians 
from Dekeleia, 

The proposition of the newly-appointed Decemvirs (probably 
Ailton of Peisander, Antiphon, and other partisans themselves) was 
Parsnomts exceedingly short and simple. They merely moved the 
abolition of the. celebrated Graphé Paranomén; that*is, they 
proposed. that every Athenian citizen should have full liberty 
of making any anti-constitutional proposition that he chose—and 
that every other citizen should be interdicted, under heavy penal- 
ties, from prosecuting him by Graphé Paranomén (indictment on ‘ 
the score of informality, illegality, or unconstitutionafity), or from 
doing him any other mischief. This proposition was adopted 
without a siggle dissentient. It was thought more formal by the 
directing chiefs to sever this proposition pointedly from the rest, 
and to put it, singly and apart, into the mouth of the special 
commissioners ; since it was the legalizing condition of every other 
positive change which they were about to move afterwards, 
Full liberty being thus granted to make any motion, however 
anti-constitutional, and to dispense with all the established for- 
malities, such as preliminary authorisation by the senate—Pei- 
sander now came forward with his substantive propggiftons to the 
following effect :— 

1, All the existing democratical magistracies were suppressed 


New gm at once, and made to cease for the future. 2. No civil 


constituted, who were to take their seat in the Senate-house, 
and to carry on the government with ualimited powers, accordingy 
to their own discretion, 5. They were to canvene the Five 
Thousand, whenever they might think fit, All was passed 
without a dissentient voice. 
The invention and employment of this imaginary aggregate of 
Five Thousand was not the least dexteraus among the combi- 
1 Thucyd. vill. 68 ᾿Ελϑόντας δὲ αὐ- [αὐτοκράτοραι, καὶ rods eet 


sods rerpaxoglous ὄντας és τὸ βουλεντή: | κισχιλίου: δὲ ξνλλόγειν, ὅποταν αὖ- 
ριον, ἄρχειν ὅπῃ ἂν ἄριστα γιγγῴσκωσιν, | τοῖς δοκῇν 
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nations of Antiphon.’ No one knew who these Five Thousand 
were: yet the resolution, just adopted, purported—not rictitious 
that such a number of citizens should be singled ‘out tt)agere- 
and constituted, either by choice, or by lot, or in some hte 
determinate manner which should exhibit them to the view Toc" 
and knowledge of others—but that the Four Hundred should 
convene The Five Thousand, whenever they thought proper: thus 
assuming" the latter to be a list already made up and notorious, at 
least to the Four Hundred themselves. The real fact was that the 
Five Thousand existed nowhere except in the talk and procla- 
mations of the conspirators, as a supplement of fictitious auxiliaries. 
They did not, even exist as individual names on paper, but simply 
as an imposturous nominal aggregate. The Four Hundred now 
installed formed the entire and exclusive rulers of the state.' But 
the mere name of the Five Thousand, though it was #othing more 
than a name, served two important purposes for Antiphon and his 
conspiracy. First, it admitted of being falsely produced (especially 
to the armament at Samos) as proof of a tolerably numerous and 
popular body of equal, qualified, concurrent citizens—all intended 
to take their turn by rotation in exercising the powers of govern- 
ment; thus lightening the odium of extreme usurpation to the 
Four Hundred, and passing them off merely as the earliest section 
of the Fi housand, put into office for a few months, and 
destined at the end of that period to give place to another equal 
section.? Next, it immensely augmented the means of intimidation + 
possessed by the Four Hundred at home, by exaggerating the 


i Th τὶ, viii, 66. qv δὲ τοῦτο 
ebxpewae'xpds τοὺς πλείους, ἐπεὶ ἕξειν 
γε τὴν πόλιν οἵπερ καὶ μεθιστάναι ἔμελ- 


λον. 
᾿ς ‘Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26. 
3 huey. vili, 72. Πέμπουσι δὲ és 
Thy Σάμον δέκα ἄνδρας. . . .. διδά- 
ἕοντας -- πεντακισχίλιοι δὲ ὅτι 


εἶεν, καὶ οὐ τετρακόσιοι μόνον, οἱ πράσ- 


being put down)—dy δὲ πρὸς τὸν ὄχλον 
ἡ παράκλησις ὡς χρὴ, ὅστις τοὺς 
πεντακισχιλίους βούλεται ἄρχειν 
ἀντὶ τῶν τετρακοσίων, ἰέναι ἐπὶ τὸ ἔργον. 
᾿ἘἘπεκρύπτοντο γὰρ ὅμως ἔτι τῶν πε»- 
τακισχιλίων τῷ ὀνόματι, μὴ ἄντικρυς 
δῆμον ὅστις βούλεται ἄρχειν ὀνομάζειν--- 
φοβούμενοι μὴ τῷ ὄντι ὧσῳ μαὶ 
πρός τινα εἰπών the τι δὺ 


corres. 

δ vill, 86. Of δ᾽ ἀπήγγελλον MP οὔτε 
ἐπὶ διαφθορᾷ τῆς πόλεως ἢ μετά: 
oracis γένοιτο, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ σωτηρίᾳ. .. .. 
τῶν δὲ πεντακισχιλίων ὅτε 
πάμτες ἐν τῷ μέρει μεθέξου- 
σιν, &e. 

vill. 89, ἀλλὰ τοὺς πεντακισχι- 
Alavs ἔργῳ καὶ μὴ ὀνόματι χρῆναι ἀπο- 
δεικνύναι, καὶ τὴν πολίτειαν ἰσαιτέραν 
καθιστάναι. 

, wii, 92. (After the Four Hundred 
had already been much oppored and 
humbled, and were on the point of 
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γοιαν σφαλῇ. Kal of τετρακόσιοι διὰ 
τοῦτο οὐκ ἤθελον τοὺς πεντακισχι- 
λίον: οὔτε εἶναι, οὔτε μὴ ὄντας 
δήλους εἶναι τὸ μὲν καταστῆσαι 
μετόχους τοσούτους, ἄντικρυς ὃν δῆμον 
ἡγούμενοι, τὸ δ᾽ αὖ ἀφανὲς φόβον 
és ἀλλήλρν:ς παρέξειν. 

viii, 93. λέγοντες TOUS TE πεντ α- 
κισχιλίους ἀποφανεῖν, καὶ ἐκ τὸ ὕ" 
τῶν ἐν μέρει, ἧ ἂν τοῖς περτακισχι- 
Alas δοκῇ, robs τετρακοσίουν ἔσεσθαι, 
χέως δὲ τὴν πόλιν μηδενὶ τρόπῳ διαφθεί- 
pew, &e. 


Compare also c. 97. 
20 
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impression of their supposed strength. For the citizens generally 
were made to believe that there were five thousand real and living 
partners in .the conspiracy; while the fact that these ers 


were not known and could not be individually identified, rather 


aggravated the reigning terror and mistrust—since every man, 
suspecting that his neighbour might possibly be among them, 
was afraid to communicate his discontent or propose means for 
joint resistance.' In both these two ways, the name and assumed 
existence of the Five Thousand lent strength to the real Four 
Hundred conspirators. It masked their usurpation while it in- 
creased their hold on the respect and fears of the citizens. 

As soon as the public assembly at Kolénus had with such 
TheFou seeming unanimity accepted all the propositions of 
Hundred in” Deisander, they were dismissed ; and the new regiment 
sehate-tone, Of, Four Hundred were chosen and constituted in the 
seuatore’oy form prescribed. It now only remained to install them 
armed force. in the Senate-house. But this could not be done without 
force, since the senators were already within it; having doubtless 
gone thither immediately from the assembly, where their presence 
(at least the presence of the Prytanes, or Senators of the presiding 
tribe) was essential as legal presidents. They had to deliberate 
what they would do under the decree just passed, which divested 
them of all authority. It was even possible that they might 
organise armed resistance; for which there seemiéd more than 
usual facility at the present moment, since the occupation of 
Dekeleia by the Lacedemonians kept Athens in a condition like 
that of a permanent camp, with a large proportion of the citizens 
day and night under arms? Against this chance the Four 
Hundred made provision. They selected that hour of the day 
when the greater number of citizens habitually went home (probably 
to their morning meal), leaving the military station, with the grms 
piled and ready, under comparatively thin watch. While the 
gaperal body of hoplites left the station at this hour according to 
the usual practice, the hoplites (Andgan, Tenian and others) in 
the immediate confidence of the Four Hundred were directed by 
private order to hold themselves prepared and in arms at a little 
distance off; so that if any symptoms should appear of resistance 


1 Compare the striking passage (Thu- 


ing them home—in the Lysistr 
eyd. viii. 92) olted in my previous 580; Be. 


580; a comedy represented about De- 
cember 412 or January 411 k.c,, three 


note. 

* See the jests of Aristophanés, about 
the citizens all in armour buying their 
provisions in the market place and car- 


monthe earlier than the events here 
narrated. 
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being contemplated, they might at once interfere and forestall it. 
Having taken this precaution, the Four Hundred marched in a 
body to the Senate-house, each man with a dagger concealed under 
‘his gartnent, and followed by their special body-guard of 120 
young men from various Grecian cities—the instruments of the 
assassinations ordered by Antiphon and his colleagues. In this 
array they marched into the Senate-house, where the senators were 
assembled—and commanded them to depart; at the same time 
tendering to them their pay for all the remainder of the year 
(seemingly about three months or more down to the beginning of 
Hekatombzon, the month of new nominations) during which their 
functions ought to have continued. The senators were noway 
prepared to resist the decree Just passed under the forms of legality, 
with an armed body now arrived to enforce its execution. They 
obeyed and departed, each man as he passed the door receiving 
the salary tendered to hint. That they should yield obedience to 
superior force under the circumstances, can excite neither censure 
nor surprise ; but that they should accept from the hands of the 
conspirators this anticipation of an uneawned salary, was a mean- 
ness which almost branded them as accomplices, and dishonoured 
the expiring hour of the last dgmocratical authority. The Four 
Hundred now found themselves triumphantly installed in the 
Senate-hofise, There was not the least resistance, either within 
its walls, or even without, by any portion of the citizens,' 

Thus perished, or seemed to perish, the democracy of Athens: 

after an uninterrupted existence of nearly one hundred Remarks on 
years since the revolution of Kleisthenés. So incredible tion. 
did it appear that the numerous, intelligent, and constitutional 
citizeris of Athens should suffer their liberties to be overthrown by 
a band of four hundred conspirators, while the great mass of them 
not only loved their democracy, but had arms in their hands to 
defend it—that even their enemy and neighbour Agis at Dekeleia 
could hardly imagine the revolution to be a fact accomplisfted. 
We shall see presently sthat it did not stand—nor would it 
probably have steod, had circumstances even been more favourable 
~—but the accomplishment of it at all, is an incident too extra- 
ordinary to be passed over without some words in explanation. 

We must remark that the tremendous catastrophe and loss of 
blood in Sicily had abated the energy of the Athenian character 
generally—but especially, had made them despair of their foreign 

 Thucyd. viii. 69, 70, 
202 
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relations; of the possibility that they could make head against 
enemies, increased in number by revolts among their own allies, 
and farther sustained by Persian gold. Upon this sentiment of 
despair is brought to bear the treacherous delusion of Alkibiadés, 
offering them the Persian aid; that is, means of defence and 
success against foreign enemies, at the price of their democracy. 
Reluctantly the people are brought, but they are brought, to 
entertain the proposition: and thus the conspirators gain their first 
capital point—of familiarising the people with the idea of such 4 
change of constitution. ‘The ulterior success of the conspiracy— 
when all prospect of Persian gold, or improved foreign position, 
was at an end—is due to the combinations, alike nefarious and 
skilful, of Antiphon, wielding and organising the united strength 
of the aristocratical classes at Athens; strength always exceed- 
ingly great, but under ordinary circumstances working in fractions 
disunited and even reciprocally hostile to each other—restrained 
by the ascendent democratical institutions—and reduced to corrupt 
what .it could not overthrow. Antiphon, about to employ this 
anti-popular force in one systematic scheme and: for the accom- 
plishment of a predetermined purpose, keeps still within the same 
ostensible constitutional limits. ykle raises no open mutiny: he 
maintains inviolate the cardinal point of Athenian political morality 
respect to the decision of the senate and political assembly, as 
well as to constitutional maxims. But he knows well that the value 
of these meetings, as political securities, depends upon entire 
freedom of speech; and that if that freedom be suppressed, the 
assembly itself becomes a nullity—or rather an instrument of 
positive imposture and mischief. Accordingly he causes all the 
popular orators to be successively assassinated, so that no man 
dares to open his mouth on that side; while on the other hand, the 
anti-popular speakers are all loud and confident, cheering one 
another on, and sceming to represent all the feeling of the persons 
pretent. By thus silencing each individual leader, and intimidating 
every opponent from standing forward as spokesman, he extorts the 
formal sanction of the assembly and the senate to measures which 
the large majority of the citizens detest. That majority however 
are bound. by their own constitutional forms : and when the decision 
of these, by whatever means obtained, is against them, they have 
neither the inclination nor the courage to resist, In no part of the 
world has this sentiment of constitutional duty, and submission to 
the vote of a legal majority, been more keenly and universally felt, 
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than it was among the citizens of democratical Athens.’ Antiphon 
thus finds means to employ the constitutional sentiment of Athens 
as a means of killing the constitution: the mere empty form, after 
its vital and protective efficacy has been abstracted, remains simply 
as a cheat to paralyse individual patriotism. 

It was this cheat which rendered the Athenians indisposed, to 
stand forward with arms in defence of that democracy Attachment 


ta constitu. 


to which they were attached. Accustomed as they were tonal forms 
to unlimited pacific contention within the bounds of their #.Ana'; 
constitution, they were in the highest degree averse to entby” 
anything like armed intestine contention. This is the uH6,, 
natural effect of an established free and equal polity—to cpsttution. 
substitute the contests of the tongue for those of the sword, and 
sometimes, even to create so extreme a disinclination to the latter, 
that if liberty be energetically assailed, the counter-energy 
necessary for its defence may probably be found wanting. So 
difficult is it for the same people to have both the qualities requisite 
for making a free constitution work well in ordinary times, together 
with those very different qualities requisite for upholding it against 
exceptional dangers and under trying emergences. None but an 
Athenian of extraordinary abiljty like Antiphon would have 
understood the art of thus making the constitutional feeling of his 
countrymen subservient to the success of his conspiracy—and of 
maintaining the forms of ‘legal dealing towards assembled and 
constitutional bodies, while he violated them in secret and successive 
stabs directed against individuals. Political assassination had been 
unknown at Athens (as far as our information reaches), since the 
time when it was employed about fifty years before by the 
oligarchical party against Ephialtés, the coadjutor of Periklés.? 
But this had been an individual case, and it was reserved for 
Antiphon and Phrynichus to organise a band of assassins working 
systematically, and taking off a series of leading victims one after 
the other, As the Macedonian kings in after-times required -the 
surrender of the popular orators in a body, so the authors of this 
conspiracy found the same enemies to deal with, and adopted 
another way of getting rid of them; thus reducing the assembly 
into. a tame and lifeless mass, capable of being intimidated into 
giving its collective sanction to measures which its large majority 
detested. 

, _| This striking and deep-seated regard xix. sect. v. vol. iv. p. 235). 

of the Athenians for all the forma ofan 7 See Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10; Dio- 


established constitution, makes itself dor. xi. 77; and chap, xlvi. of thig 
felt even by Mr. Mitfofll (Hist. Gr. ch. History. 
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As Grecian history has been usually written, we are instructed 
Demagogues [Ὁ believe that the misfortunes, and the corruption, and 


emago 
the indispen- the degradation, of the democratical states, were brought 


terpolse ἀπὰς yon them by the class of demagogues, of whom -Kleon, 
the oligarchs. Fiyperbolus, Androklés, &o. stand forth as specimens. 
These men are represented as mischief-makers and revilers, ac- 
cusing without just cause, and converting innocence into treason. 
Now the history of this conspiracy of the Four Hundred presents 
to us the other side of the picture. It shows that the political 
enemies—against whom the Athenian people were protected by 
their democratical institutions, and by the demagogues as living 
organs of those institutions—were not fictitious but dangerously 
real. It reveals the continued existence of powerful anti-popular 
combinations, ready to come together for treasonable purposes 
when the moment appeared safe and tempting. It manifests the 
character aud morality of the leaders, to whom the direction of the 
anti-popular force naturally fell. It proves that these leaders, men 
of ungommon ability, required nothing more than the extinction or 
silence of the demagogues, to be enabled to subvert the popular 
securities, and get possession of the government. We need no 
better proof to teach us what, was the real function and intrinsic 
necessity of these demagogues in the Athenian system; taking 
them as a class, and apart from the manner in which individuals’ 
among them may have performed their duty. They formed the 
vital movement of all that was tutelary and public-spirited in 
democracy. Aggressive in respect to official delinquents, they 
were defensive in respect to the public and the constitution, If 
that anti-popular force, which Antiphon found ready-made, had 
not been efficient, at a much earlier moment, in stifling the 
democracy—it was because there were demagogues to cry aloud, 
as well as assemblies to hear and sustain them. If Antiphon’s 
conspiracy was successful, it was because he knew where to aim his 
blows, so as to strike down the real enemies of the oligarchy and 
the real defenders of the people. I here employ the term dema- 
gogues because it is that commonly used by these. who denounce 
the class of men here under review: the proper neutral phrase, 
laying aside odious associations, would be to call them, popular 
speakers or opposition speakers, But by whatever name they may 
be called, it is impossible rightly to conceive their position in 
Athens, without looking at them in contrast and antithesis with 
those anti-popular forces against which they formed the indis- 
pensable barrier, and which come forth into such manifest and 
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melancholy working under the organising hands of Antiphon and 
Phrynichus, 

As soon .as the Four Hundred found themselves formally 
installed im the Senate-house, they divided themselves Proceedings 
by lot inte separate Prytanies (probably ten in number, Hundrea in 
consisting of forty members each, like the former Senate met 
of Five Hundred, in order that the distribution of the year* to 
which the people were accustomed might not be disturbed), and 
then solemnized their installation by prayer and sacrifice. They 
put to death some political enemies, though not many: they 
farther imprisoned and banished others, and made large changes in 
the administration of affairs ; carrying everything with a strictness 
and rigour unknown under the old constitution. It seems to have 
been proposed among them to pass a vote of restoration to all 
persons under sentence of exile. But this was rejected by the 
majority,” in order that Alkibiadés might not be among the 
number; nor did they think it expedient, notwithstanding, to pass 
the law, reserving him as a special exception. 

They farther despatched a messenger to Agis at Dekeleia, 
intimating their wish to treat for peace; which (they ghey make - 
affirmed) he ought to be ready to grapt to them, now that fy Tesce to 
“the faithless Demos’? was put down. Agis however, ἀεὶϑ ἐπά 
not believing that the Athenian people would thus submit *p"ns 
to be deprived of their liberty, anticipated that intestine dissension 
would certainly break out, or at least that some portion of the 
Long Walls would be found unguarded, should a foreign army 
appear. While therefore he declined the overtures for peace, he 
at the same time sent for reinforcements out of Peloponnesus, and 
marched with a considerable army, in addition to his own garrison, 
up to the very walls of Athens. But he found the ramparts 
carefully manned: no commotion took place within: even a sally 
was made, in which some advantage was gained over him. He 
therefore speedily retired, sending back his newly-arrived rein- 
forcements to Peloponnesus; while the Four Hundred, on renewing 
their advances te bim for peace, now found themselves much better 
received, and weft even encouraged to despatch envoys to Sparta 
itself. 

As soon as they had thus got over the first difficulties, and 
placed matters on a footing which seemed to promise stability, 
they despatched ten envoys to Samos. Aware beforehand of the 


1 Thucyd. viii. 70. ὌΝΟΝ that [---τὰ δὲ ἄλλα And κατὰ κράτος: τὴν 
this inde baths ae f the words | πόλιν. Thuoyd. νι, 71, 
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danger impending over them in that quarter from the known aver- 
They ena 810N of the soldiers and seamen to anything in the nature 


theamp Οἱ oligarchy, they had moreover just heard, by the arrival 


at Samos. οὗ Chareas and the Paralus, of the joint attack made 
by the Athenian and Samian oligarchs, and of its complete failure. 
Had this event occurred a little earlier, it might perhaps have 
deterred even some of their own number from proceeding with the 
revolution at Athens—which was rendered thereby almost sure of 
failure, from the first. Their ten envoys were instructed to 
represent at Samos that the recent oligarchy had been established 
with no views injurious to the city, but on the contrary for the 
general benefit ; that though the Council now installed consisted of 
Four Hundred only, yet the total number of partisans who had 
made the revolution and were qualified citizens under it, was Five 
Thousand; a number greater (they added) than had ever been 
actually assembled in the Pnyx under the democracy, ef€n for 
the most important debates,’ in consequence of the unavoidable 
absences of numerous individuals on military service and foreign 
travel. 

What satisfaction might have been given, by this allusion to the 


Firetnews fictitious Five Thousand, or by the fallacious reference to 
volutoois the numbers, real or pretended, of the past democratical 


thecenp.” assemblies—had these envoys carried to Samos the first 


yog tidings of the Athenian revolution—we cannot say. 


sentiment ‘They were forestalled by Chereas the officer of the 


in the camp ᾿ : 2 
agunst the ~=Paralus; who, though the Four Hundred tried to detain 


Four Huns} , < 
dred. him, made his escape and hastened to Samos to com- 


municate the fearful and unexpected change which had occurred at 
Athens. Instead of hearing that change described under the 
treacherous extenuations prescribed by Antiphon and Phrynichus, 


1 Thucyd, viii. 72. This allogation, | note, opposes the allegation, in part, by 
respecting the number of citizens who | remarking that ‘the law required not 
attended in the Athenian democratical | only the presence but the sanction of at 
assemblies, has been sometimes cited as | least 6000 citizens to some particular 
if it carried with it the authority of | decrees of the assembly.” It seems to 
Thuoydidés; which is a great mistake, | me however quite pagsible, that in cases 
duly pointed out by all the best recent | where this large @amber of votes was 
critics. It is simply the allegation of | required, as in the éatracism, and where 
the Four Hundred, whose testimony, as | there was no discussion carried on im: 
a guarantee for truth, is worth little | mediately before the voting—the pro- 
enough, cess of voting may have lasted some 
That no assembly had ever been at-| hours, like our keeping ὀρθῇ, οὗ a poll. 
tended by so many as 5000 (οὐδεπώ- So that though more than 6000 citizens 
wore) I certainly am far from believing, | must have voted altogether—it was not 
It is not improbable, however, that | necessary that all should have been 
5000 was an unusually large number of | present in the same assembly. 
citizens to attend. Dr. Arnold, in his 
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the armament first learnt it from the Jips of Chareas, who told 
them at once the extreme truth—and even more than the truth. 
He recounted with indignation that every Athenian, who ventured 
to say a word against the Four Hundred rulers of the city, was 
punished with the scourge—that even the wives and children of 
persons hostile to them were outraged—that there was a design of 
seizing and imprisoning the relatives of the democrats at Samos, 
and putting them to death if the latter refused to obey orders from 
Athens. The simple narrative, of what had really occurred, would 
have been quite sufficient to provoke in the armament a sentiment 
of detestation against the Four Hundred. But these additional 
details of Chereas, partly untrue, filled them with uncontrollable 
wrath, which they manifested by open menace against the known 
partisans of the Four Hundred at. Samos, as well as against those 
who had taken part in the recent oligarchical conspiracy in the 
island It was not without difficulty that their hands were 
arrested by the more reflecting citizens present, who remonstrated 
against the madness of such disorderly procecdings when the 
enemy was close upon them. 

‘But though violence and aggressive insult were thus seasonably 
checked, the sentiment of the armament was too ardent ardent ae 


: : : tical 
and unanimous to be satisfied without some solemn, imanitesta- 


emphatic, and decisive declaration against the oligarchs {07,30 

at Athens, A great democratical manifestation, of the oti 
most earnest and imposing chagacter, was proclaimed, Pela 
chiefly at the instance of Thrasfbulus and Thrasyllus, ste ΚΡ 


The Athenian armament, brought together in one grand Samtans. 

assembly, took an oath by the most stringent sanctionsx—To 
maintain their democracy—To kecp up friendship and harmony 
with each other—To carry on the war against the Peloponnesians 
with energy—To be at enmity with the Four Hundred at Athens, 
and to enter into no amicable communication with them whatever. 
The whole armament swore to tiis compact with enthusiasm, and 
even those who had before taken part in the oligarchical move- 
ments were force@ to be forward in the ceremony.’ What lent 


1 Thucyd. viii. 75. 9 Μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο, 
λαμπρῶς ἤδη ἐς δημοκρατίαν βουλόμενοι 
μεταστῆσαι τὰ ἐν τῇ Σάμῳ 8 τε Θρα- 
σύβονλος καὶ Θράσυλλος, ὥρκωσαν πάν- 
Tas τοὺς 6c: τοὺς μεγίστους 
ὅρκους, καὶ Ἀκυτοὺς τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ὀλιγαρ- 
χίας μάλιστα, ἦἧ μὴν δημοκρατήσεσθαι 
καὶ ὁμονοήσειν, καὶ τὸν πρὸς TleAowovyn- 
σίους πόλεμον προθύμως διοίσειν, καὶ τοῖς 
τετρακοσίοις πολέμιοί τε ἔσεσθαι καὶ 


οὐδὲν ἐπικηρυκεύεσθᾳφι. ἙἘυνώμνυσαν δὲ 
καὶ Σαμίων πάντες τὸν αὐτὸν ὅρκον οἱ ἐν 
τῇ ἡλικίᾳ, καὶ τὰ πράγματα πάντα καὶ τὰ 
ἀποβησόμενα ἐκ τῶν κινδύνων ξυνεκοινώ- 
wavro οἱ στρατιῶται τοῖς Σαμίοις, νομί- 
ὥντες οὔτε ἐκείνοις ἀποστροφὴν σωτηρίας 
οὔτε σφίσιν εἶναι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐάν τε οἱ τέτρα- 
κόσιοι κρατήσωσιν ἐάν τε οἱ ἐκ Μιλήτου 
πολέμιοι, διαφθαρήσεσθαι, 
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double force to this touching scene, was, that the entire Samian 
population, every male of the military age, took the oath along 
with the friendly armament. Both pledged themselves to mutual 
fidelity and common suffering or triumph, whatever might be the 
issue of the contest. Both felt that the Peloponnesians at Milétus, 
and the Four Hundred at Athens, were alike their enemies, and 
that the success of either would be their common ruin. | 

Pursuant to this resolution—of upholding their democracy and. 
The Athe. 2¢ the same time sustaining the war against the Pelopon- 
nlan demo- negians, at all cost or peril to themselves—the soldiers of 


cracy ἰδ ree 


constituted the armament now took a step unparalleled in Athenian 
by the arma- 


ment— history. Feeling that they could no longer receive 


ly ofthe Orders from Athens under her present oligarchical rulers, 
new general With whom Charminus and others among their own 

“leaders were implicated, they constituted themselves into 
a sort of community apart, and held an assembly as ciffftens to 
choose anew their generals and trierarchs, Of those already in 
command, several were deposed as unworthy of trust; others being 
elected in their places, especially Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. 
The assembly was not held for election alone. It was a scene of 
effusive sympathy, animating eloquence, and patriotism generous 
as well as resolute. The unitéd armament felt that they were the 
real Athens; the guardians of her constitution—the upholders of 
her remaining empire and glory—the protectors of her citizens at 
home against those conspiratoyg who had intruded themselves 
wrongfully into the Senate-housé®the sole barrier, even for those 
conspirators themselves, against the hostile Peloponnesian fleet, 
“The city has revolted from us” (exclaimed Thrasybulus and 
others in pregnant words which embodied a whole train of feeling’). 
“ But let not this abate our courage : for they are only the lesser 
force—we are the greater and the self-sufficing. We have here the 
whole navy of the state, whereby we can ensure to ourselves the 
contributions from our dependescies just as well as if we started 
from Athens. We have the hearty attachment of Samos, 
second in power only to Athens herself, and ,serving us aa a 
military station against the enemy, now as in the past. We are 
better able to ubtain supplies for ourselves, than those in the city 
for themselves ; for it is only through our presence at Samos that 


1 Thucyd, vill, 76. Kal παραινέσεις | γὰρ ἐλάσσους ἀπὸ σφῶν τῶν waed- 
ἄλλας τε ἐποιοῦντα ἐν σφίσιν adtois| νων καὶ ds πάντα ποριμωγέρων με ε- 
ἀνιστάμενοι, καὶ ὡς οὐ δεῖ ἀθυμεῖν ὅτι] στάναι. ; 

ἡ πόλις αὐτῶν ἀφέστηκε τοὺς 
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they have hitherto kept the mouth of Peireus open. If they refuse 
to restore to us our democratieal constitution, we shall be better 
able to exclude them from the sea than they to exclude us. What 
indeed does the city do now for us to second our efforts against the 
enemy? Little or nothing. We have lost nothing by: their 
separation. They send us no pay—they leave us to provide 
maintenance for ourselves—they are now out of condition for 
sending us even good counsel, which is the great superiority of a 
city over a camp.' As counsellors, we here are better than they ; 
for they have just committed the wrong of subverting the con- 
stitution of our common country—while we are striving to maintain 
it, and will do our best to force them into the same track. Alki- 
biadés, if we ensure to him a safe restoration, will cheerfully bring 
the alliance of Persia to sustain us; and even if the worst comes to 
the worst—if all other hopes fail us—our powerful naval force will 
always @hable us to find places of refuge in abundance, with city 
and territory adequate to our wants.) 

Such was the encouraging language of Thrasyllus and Thrasy- 
bulus, which found full gympathy in the armament, and raised 
among them a spirit of energetic patriotism and resolution, not 
unworthy of their forefathers when refugees at Salamis under 
the invasion of Xerxes. ‘T’o regain their democracy ang to sustain 
the war against the Peloponnesians, were impulses alike ardent 
and blended in the same tide of generous enthusiasm; a tide so 
vehement as to sweep before it the reluctance of that minority whq 
had before been inclined to the oligarchical movement. But 
besides these two impulses, there was also a third, tending towards 
the recall of Alkibiadés; a coadjutor, if in many ways useful, yet 
bringing with him a spirit of selfishness and duplicity uncongenial 
to the exalted sentiment now all-powerful at Samos.’ 


‘ 'Thucyd. viii. 76. Βραχὺ δέ τι εἶναι spects similar. The Roman army, 


καὶ οὐδενὺς ἄξιον, ᾧ πρὸς τὸ περιγίγνε- 
σθαι τῶν πολεμίων ἡ πόλις χρήσιμος ἦν, 
καὶ οὐδὲν ἀπολωλεκέναι, of γε μῆτε 
ἀργύριον ἔτι εἶχον πέμπειν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὶ 
ἐπαρίζοντο οἱ στρατῷται, μήτε βούλευμα 
χρηστὸν, οὗπερ ἕνεκα πόλις στρατοκέδων 
κρατεῖ ἃ καὶ év*robros τοὺς μὲν 
ἡμαρτηκέναι, τοὺς πατρίους νόμους κατα- 

ὑσαντας, αὐτοὶ δὲ ΠΣ καὶ ἐκείνους 
πειράσεσθαι προσαναγκάζειν. “Ὥστε οὐδὲ 
oe ῥύνφες οἵξερ ἂν βουλεύοιέν τι χρηστὸν, 
«αρὰ odlot "χείρους εἶναι, 

The application of the Athenians at 
Sarnos to Alkibiadés, reminds us of the 
emphatic language in which Tacitus 
characterises an incident in some re- 


fighting in the cause of Vitellius against 
Vespasian, had been betrayed by their 
general Cwcina, who endeavoured to 
carry them over to the latter: his arm 
however refused to follow him, adhiared 
to their own cause, and put him under 
arrest. Being afterwards defeated by 
the troops of Vespasian, and obliged 
to capitulate in Cremona, they released 
Cecina, and solicited his intercession 
to obtain favourable terms. ‘Pri. 
mores castrorum nomen atque. ima- 
gines Vitellii amoliuntur; catenas Ca- 
cine (nam etiam tum vinctua erat) 
exsolyunt, orantque, ut cause sum 
deprecator adsistat: aspornantem tu- 
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This exile had been the first to originate the oligarchical conspi- 
Aiktbiadts ΤΟΥ, whereby Athens, already scarcely adequate to the 


vapona. -eXigences of her foreign war, was now paralysed in 


ἀρ courage and torh by civil discord—preserved from 
eratical = absolute ruin only by that counter-enthusiasm which a 
at Samos. fortunate turn of circumstances had raised up at Samos. 
Having at first duped the conspisators themselves and enabled 
them to dupe the sincere democrats, by promising Persian aid, and 
thus floating the plot over its first and greatest difficulties— 
Alkibiadés had found himself constrained to break with them 
as soon as the time came for realising his promises. But he had 
broken off with so much address as still to keep up the illusion that 
he could realise them if he chose. His return by means of the 
oligarchy being now impossible, he naturally became its enemy, 
and this new antipathy superseded his feeling of revenge against 
the democracy for having banished him. In fact he was disposed 
(as Phrynichus had truly said about him)’ to avail himself indif- 
ferently of either, according ‘as the one or the other presented. 
itself as a serviceable agency for his ambitious views. Accor- 
dingly, as soon as the turn of affairs at Samos had made itself 
manifest, he opened communication with Thrasybulus and the 
democratical leaders,? renewing to them the same promises of 
Persian alliance, on condition of his own restoration, as he had 
before made to Peisander and the oligarchical party. Thrasybulus 
and his colleagues either sincerely believed him, or at least thought 
that his restoration afforded a possibility, not to be neglected, of 
obtaining Persian aid, without which they despaired of the war. 
Such possibility would at least infuse spirit into the soldiers; while 
the restoration was now proposed without the terrible condition 
which had before accompanied it, of renouncing the democratical 
constitution. 

It was not without difficulty, however, nor until after more than 
Alkibiadts one assembly and discussion,* that Thrasybulus prevailed 
Samos,on ΟἿ the armament to pass a vote of security and restora- 
the fori” tion to Alkibiadés. As Athenian citizens, the soldiers 
armament probably were unwilling to take upon them the reversal 


mentemque laorymis fatigant, Εἰγέγο vow παρέξει», &c. (viii, 76), 

mum malorum, tot fortissimi viri, prodi- — § Thuoyd. viii. 81, Θρασύβουλος, del 

toris opem invocantes” (Tacitus, Histor. re τῆς αὐτῆς γνώμης ἐχόμε-: 

ili, 31). * vos, ἐπειδὴ μετέστησε τὰ πράγματα, 
1 Thtcyd. νἱϊ, 48. ὥστε κατάγειν ᾿Αλκιβιάδην, καὶ τέλος 
5 Thucydidés doea not expressly men- ἐπ’ ἐκκλησίας ἔπεισε τὸ πλῆθος τῶν 

tion this communication—bnt it is im- στρατιωτῶν, &e. 

plied in the words ᾿Αλκιβιάδην---ἄ α μ ε- 
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of a sentence solemnly passed by the democratical tribunal, on the 
ground of irreligion with suspicion of treason. They were however 
induced to pass the vote, after which Thrasybulus sailed over to 
the Asiatic coast, brought across Alkibiadés to the island, and 
introduced him to the assembled armament. The supple exile, 
who had denounced the democracy so bitterly both at Sparta, and 
in his correspondence with the oligarchical conspirators, knew well 
how to adapt himself to the sympathies of the democratical 
assembly now before him. He began by deploring the sentence 
of banishment passed against him, and throwing the blame of 
it, not upon the injustice of his countrymen, but upon his own 
unhappy destiny.’ He then entered upon the public prospects of 
the moment, pledging himself with entire confidence to realise the 
hopes of Persian alliance, and boasting in terms not merely 
ostentatious but even extravagant, of the ascendant influence which 
he possessed over Tissaphernés. The satrap had promised him 
(so the speech went on) never to let the Athenians want for pay, 
as soon as he once came to trust’ them; not even if it were 
necessary to issue out his last daric or to coin his own silver couch 
into money. Nor would he require any farther condition to induce 
him to trust them, except that Alkibiadés should be restored and 
should become their guarantee. Not only would he furnish the 
Athenians with pay, but he would, besides, bring up to their aid 
the Phenician fleet, which was already at Aspendus—instead of 
placing it at the disposal of the Peloponnesians. 

In the communications of Alkibiadés with Peisander and his’ 
coadjutors, Alkibiadés had pretended that the Great |. asence 
King could have no confidence in the Athenians unless placed by the 


armament in 


they not only restored him, but abnegated their demo- his isnguage 
and promises 


cracy. On this occasion, the latter condition was with- —they 
drawn, and the confidence of the Great King was said to owe of thelr 
be more easily accorded. But though Alkibiadés thus °"**™ 
presented himself with a new falsehood, as well as with a new vein 
of political sentiment, his discourse was eminently successful. It 
answered all the yarious purposes which he contemplated—partly 


of intimidating and disuniting the oligarchical conspirators at 


1 Thucyd, viii. 81. γενομένης δὲ ἐκ- 127, 
κλησίας τήν τε ἰδίαν ξυμφορὰν Nothing can be more false and per- 
τῆ: φυγῆς ἐπητιάσατο καὶ ἀνω- verted than the manner in which the 


λοφύρατο ὁ ᾿Αλκιβιάδης, &c. proceedings of Alkibiadés, during this 
+ Contrast the different language of period, are presented in the Oration of 
Alkibiadés, vi. 92; viii. 47. lsokratéa de Bigis, sect, 18-23. 


For the word ξυμφορὰν, compare i, 
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» , 
home—partly of exalting his own grandeur in the eyes of the 
armament—partly of sowing mistrust between the Spartans and 
Tissaphernés. It was in such full harmony with both the reigning 
feelings of the armament—eagerness to put down the Four Hun- 
dred, as well as to get the better of their Peloponnesian enemies in 
Tonia—that the hearers were not disposed to scrutinise narrowly 
the grounds upon which his assurances rested. In the fulness of 
confidence ahd enthusiasm, they elected him general along with 
Thrasybulus and the rest; conceiving redoubled hopes of victory 
over thejy enemies both at Athens and at Milétus. So completely 
indeed were their imaginations filled with the prospect of Persian 
aid, against their enemies in lonia, that alarm for the danger 
of Athens under the government of the Four Hundred became the 
predominant feeling ; and many voices were even raised in favour 
of sailing to Peiraus for the rescue of the city. But Alkibiadés, 
knowing well (what the armament did not know) that his own 
promises of Persian pay and fleet were a mere delusion, strenuously 
dissuaded such a movement, which would have left the dependencies 
in Ignia defenceless against the Peloponnesians. As soon as the 
assembly broke up, he crossed over again to the mainland, under 
pretence of concerting measures with Tissaphernés to realise his 
recent engagements. 

Relieved, substantially though not in ‘strict form, from the 
New poss penalties of exile, Alkibiadés was thus launched in a new 
Atkibiaats career. After having first played the game of Athens 
‘cerns against Sparta, next that of Sparta against Athens, 
ambition, thirdly that of Tissaphernés against both—he now pro- 
fessed to take up again the promotion of Athenian interests. In 
reality, however, he was, and had always been, playing his own 
game, or obeying his own self-interest, ambition, or antipathy. He 
was at this time eager to make a show of intimate and confidential 
communication with Tissaphernés, in order that he might thereby 
impose upon the Athenians at Samos; to communicate to the 
satrap his recent election as general of the Athenian force, that his 
importance with the Persians might be enhanced; and lastly, 
by passing backwards and forwards from Tissaphernés to the 
Athenian camp, to exhibit an appearance of friendly concert 
between the two, which might sow mistrust and alarm in the minds 
of the Peloponnesians, In this tripartite manceuvring, so suitable 
to hig*habitual character, he was more or less successful ; especially 
in regard to the latter purpose. For though he never had any 
serious chance of inducing Tissaphernés to assist the Athenians, he 
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‘did nevertheless contribute to alienate him from the enemy, as well 
as the enemy from him.' 
Without any longer delay in the camp of Tissaphemés than 


‘was necessary to keep up the faith of the Atheniana in his the envoys 
promise of Persian aid, Alkibiadés returned to Samos, finned” 
where he was found by the ten envoys sent by the Four “eisag. 
‘Hundred from Athens, on their first arrival. These pix'by the 
armament 


envoys had been long in their voyage; having made a 
considerable” stay at Delos, under alarm from intelligence of the 
previous visit of Chereas, and the furious indignation which his 
‘narrative had provoked.’ At length they reached Samos, and were 
mvited by the generals to make their communication to the 
assembled armament. ‘They had the utmost difficulty in procuring 
a hearing—so strong was the antipathy against them—so loud 
were the cries that the subverters of the democracyought to be 
put to death. Silence being at length obtained, they proceeded to 
state that the late revolution had been brought to pass for the 
salvation of the city, and especially for the economy of the public 
treasure, by suppressing the salaried civil functions of the €emo- 
cracy, and thus leaving more pay for the soldiers:* that there was 
no purpose of mischief in the change, still less of betrayal to the 
enemy, which might already have been effected, had such been the 
intention of the Four Hundred, when Agis advanced frém Dekeleia 
up to the walls: that the citizens, now possessing the political 
franchise, were, not Four Hundred only, but Five Thousand 
in number, all of whom would take their turn in rotation for the 
places now occupied by the Four Hundred :‘ that the recitals of 


1 Thucyd. vili. 82, 83, 87. 


5 Thucyd. viii. 77-86. 

ἃ Thucyd. viii. 86. Εἰ δὲ és εὐτέλειάν 
τὶ ξυνγτέτμηται, Gore τοὺς στρατιώτας 
ἔχειν τροφὴν, πάνν ἐπαινεῖν. 

This is a part of the answer of Alki- 
biadés to the envoya, and therefore indi- 
oates what they had urged, 

4 Thucyd. viii. 86. τῶν re πεντα- 
κισχιλίων ὅτι πάντες ἐν τῷ μέρει: μεθέ- 
ξουσιν, &e. I dissefft from Dr. Arnold's 
construction of this passage, which is 

followed both by Poppo and by Goiler. 
He says in his note—‘‘The sense must 
-glearly be, ‘that all the citizens should 
be of the five thousand in their turn,’ 
however strange the expression may 
seem, μεθέξουσι τῶν πεντακισχιλίων, 
But without referring to the absurdity 
of the meaning, that all the Five 
‘Thousand should partake of the govern- 


ment in their turn —for they al? partook 
of it as being the sovereign assembly— 
yet μετέχειν In this sense would require 
τῶν πραγμάτων after it, and would be 
at least as harsh, standing alone, as in 
the construction of μεθέξουσι τῶν πεντα- 
κισχιλίων." 

Upon this I remark—~1, Μετέχειν may 
be construed with a genitive case not 
actually expressed, but understood out 
of the words preceding; as we may see 
by Thucyd. ii. 16, where I agree with 
the interpretation suggested by Matthize 
(Gr. Gr. § 325), rather than with Dr. 
Arnold's note. 

2. In the present instanoe, we are not 
reduced to the necessity of gathering a 
genitive case for μετέχειν by fmplica- 
tion out of previous phraseology: for 
the express genitive case atands there a 
line or two before—r js πόλεως, the 
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Chéereas, affirming ill-usage to have been offered to-the relatives of 
the soldiers at Athens, were utterly false and calumnious, 

Such were the topics on which the envoys insisted, in an- 
apologetic strain, at considerable length, but without any’ 
effect in conciliating the soldiers who heard them. ‘The 
general resentment against the Four Hundred was 
expressed by several persons present in public speech, by 
others in private manifestation of fecling against the 
envoys: and so passionately was this sentiment aggra- 
vated—consisting not only of wrath for what the oligarchy -had 
done, but of fear for what they might do—that the proposition of 
sailing immediately to the Peireus was revived with greater 
ardour than before. Alkibiadés, who had already once discounte- 
nanced this design, now stood forward to repel it again, Never- 
theless all the plenitude of his influence, then greater than that of 
any other officer iff the armament, and seconded by the esteemed 
character as well as the loud voice of Thrasybulus,' was. required 
to avert it. But for him it would have been executed. While he 
reproWed and silenced those who were most clamorous against the 
envoys, he took upon himself to give to the latter a public answer 
in the name of the collective armament. “We make no objection 
(he said) to the power of the Five Thousand: but the Four Hun- 
‘dred must’ go about their business, and reinstate the Senate of Five 
Hundred as it was before. We are much obliged for what you 
have done in the way of economy, so as to increase the pay 
available for the soldiers. Above all, maintain the war strenuously, 
without any flinching before the enemy. For if the city be now 
safely held, there is good hope that we may make up the mutual 


8 of 
the arm 
ment to 
to Pelrasa-— 
is digoounte- 

anced b 
de lefbiad 
—his an- 
swer to the 
envoys, 


idem of which is carried down without 
being ever dropped—-ol δ᾽ ἀπήγγελλον, 
ὡς οὔτε ἐπὶ διαφθορᾷ τῆς πόλεων ἡ 
μετάστασιδ, γένοιτο, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ σωτηρίᾳ, 
οὔθ' ἵνα τοῖς πολεμίοις παραδοθῇ G.e. ἡ 
πόλιδ) 6 ooo τῶν τὰ πεντακισχιλίων ὅτι 
πάντες dy τῷ μέρει μεθέξουσιν 
(i.e. τῆς wéAews). 

There is therefore no harshness of 
expression; nor is there any absurdity 
of meaning, as we may see by the repe- 
tition of the very same in viii, 93—Aé- 
youres τούς τε πεντακισχιλίους ἀποφα- 
γεῖν, καὶ ἐκ robrwr ἐν μέρει, ἧ 
ἂν τοῖς πεντακισχιλίοις δοκῇ, τοὺς 
τετρακοσίους ἔσεσθαι, &eo, 

γι Arnold’s designation of these 
Five Thousand as “the sovereign as- 
sembly” is not very accurate. They 


were not an assembly at all: they had 
never been called together, nor had 
anything been said about an intention 
of calling them together: in reality, 
they were but a fiction and a name— 
but even the Four Hundred themselves 
pretended only to talk of them as part- 
ners in the conspiracy and revolution, 
not a8 an assembly to be convoked-—er 
oe οἱ πράσσοντες (viii. , 
As to the idea of bringing all the 
remaining citizens to equal privile; 

(in ΤΟΝ σης with the Five Tiouaand 
we shall see that it was never broached 
until considerably after the Four Hun- 
dred had been put down. : 

! Plutarch, Alkibiadés, ο. 26. 
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differences betWeen us by amicable settlement; but if once either 
of us perish, either we here or you at home, there will be nothing 
left for the other to make up with.”! 

With this reply he dismissed the envoys; the armament,.reluc- 
tantly abandoning their wish of sailing to Athens. 

‘Thucydidés insists much on the capital service which Alkibiadés 
then rendered to his country, by arresting a project Dioratsive 
which would have had the effect of leaving all Ionia and ‘iviadte 
the Hellespont defenceless against the Peloponnesians. i to be oo: 
His advice doubtless turned out well in the result ; yet if sagnelous. 
we contemplate the state of affairs at the moment when he gave it, 
we shall be inclined to doubt whether prudential calculation was 
not rather against him, and in favour of the impulse of the arma- 
ment. For what was to hinder the Four Hundred from patching 
up a peace with Sparta, and getting ἃ Lacedemonian garrison into 
Athens to help them in maintaining their dominion? Even apart 
from ambition, this was their best chance: if not their only chance, 
of safety for themselves: and we shall presently sec that they, tried 
to*do it—being prevented from succeeding, partly indeed By the 
mutiny whicli arose against them at Athens, but still more by the 
stupidity of the Lacedemonians themselves. Alkibiadés could not 
really imagine that the Four Hundred would obey hjs, mandate 
delivered to the envoys, and resign their power voluntarily. But 
if they remained masters of Athens, who could calculate what they 
would do—after having received this declaration of hostility from, 
Samos—not merely in regard to the foreign enemy, but even 
in regard to the relatives of the absent soldicrs? Whether 
we look to the legitimate apprehensions of the soldiers, inevitable 
while their relatives were thus exposed, and almost unnerving them 
as to the hearty prosecution of the war abroad in their utter 
uncertainty with regard to matters at home—or to the chance of 
irreparable public calamity, greater even than the loss of fonia, by 
the betrayal of Athens to the enemy—we shall be disposed to 
conclude that the impulse of the armament was not merely natural, 
but even founded on a more prudent estimate of the actual chances, 
and that Alkibiadéa, was nothing more than fortunate in a sanguine 

venture. And if, instead of the actual chances, we look to the 
chances as Alkibiadés represented, and as the armament conceived 


! a Thucyd. viii. 86, Kal τἄλλα ἐκέ- 1 εἶναι καὶ ξυμβῆναι, εἰ δὲ ἅπαξ τὸ ἕτερον 
λευεν ἀντέχειν, καὶ μηδὲν ἐνδιδόναι τοῖς | σφαλήσεται ἢ τὸ ἐν Σάμῳ ἢ ἐκεῖνοι, οὐδὰ 
πολεμίοιτ' πρὸς μὲν γὰρ σφᾶς αὐτοὺς | ὅτῳ διαλλαγήσεταί τις ἔτι ἔσεσθαι. 
σωζ(ζομένης τῆς πόλεως πολλὴν ἐλπίδα 
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them upon his authority—viz. that the Phenician fitet was close at. 
hand to act against the Lacedemonians in lonia—we shall sympa~ 
thise yet more with the defensive movement homeward, Alkibia- 
dés an advantage over every one else, simply by knowing his 
own f@pchoods. 
At the same assembly were introduced envoys from Argos, 
Wovoys ent bearing a mission of recognition and an offer of aid to 


om A ᾿ : : 
the“ the Athenian Demos in Samos. They came in an Athe- 


atéamon.” nian trireme, navigated by the Parali who had brought 
home Chereas in the Paralus from Samos to Athens, and 
had been then transferred into a common ship of war, and 
sent to cruise about Eubcea. Since that time, however, they had 
been directed to convey Leespodias, Aristophon, and Melésias,' as 
ambassadors from the Four Hundred to Sparta, But when 
crossing the Argolic Gulf, probably under orders to land at 
Prasia, they declared against the oligarchy, sailed to Argos, and 
there deposited as prisoners the three ambassadors, whe had 
all been active in the conspiracy of the Four Hundred. Being 
a 

then about to depart for Samos, they were requested by the 
Argeians to carry thither their envoys, who were dismissed by 
Alkibiadés with an expression of gratitude, and with a hope that 
their aid would be ready when called for. 

Meanwhile the envoys returned from Samos to Athens, carrying 
coped back to the Four Ilundred the unwelcome news of their 
_otthe Four total failure with the armament. A little before, it 
from Samos appears, some of the trierarchs on service at the Helles- 
bad prow φφΟηΐ had returned to Athens also—Eratosthenés, latro- 
cin μδῳ * klés and others, who had tried to turn their squadron to 
the purposes of the oligarchical conspirators, but had been baffled 
arfd driven off by the inflexible democracy of their own seamen.’ 
If at Athens, the calculations of these conspirators had succeeded 
more triumphantly than could have been expected beforehand— 
everywhere else they had completely miscarried; not merely 
at Samos and in the fleet, but also with the allied dependencies. 


‘At the time when Pcisander quitted Samos for Athens to consum- 


(Eratosthenés) “9 ὑμετέρῳ πλήθει τὰ 
bable that the Melésias here mentioned ἐνάντια ἔπραξεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν Terpa- 
waa the son of that Thucydidés who | κοσίων ἐν τῷ στρατοπέδῳ ὀλιγαρχίαν 
was the leading political opponent of | καθιστὰς Epevyer ἐξ Ἑλλησπόντου rpinp- 

᾿ Periklés, Melésias appears a3 one of | ἄρχος καταλιπὼν τὴν ναῦν, μετὰ Ἴατρο- 
the dramatis persone in Plato’s dialogue | κλέους καὶ ἑτέρων... . . ἀφικόμενος δὲ 
ealled Lachés. δεῦρο τἀνάντια τοῖς βανλομένοις δήμοκρα- 

3. Lysias cont. Eratosthen, sect. 43. ¢. | rlay εἶναι ἔπραττε, 
9, p, 411 Reisk. οὐ γὰρ νῦν πρῶτον 


ι Thuoyd, viii. 86, It is very pro- 
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mate the oligarchical conspiracy even without Alkibiadés, he and 
others had gone round many of the dependencies and had effected 
a similar revolution in their internal government, in hopes that 
they would thus become attached to the new oligarchy at Athens. 
But this anticipation (as Phrynichus had predicted) was "8where 
realised. The newly-created oligarchies only became more 
anxious for complete autonomy than the democracies had beer 
before. At Thasos especially, a body of exiles who had for some 
time dwelt in Peloponnesus were recalled, and active preparatians 
were made for revolt, by new fortjfications as well as by new 
triremes.' Instead of strengthening their hold on the maritime 
empire, the Four Hundred thus found'that they had actually 
weakened it; while the pronounced hostility of the armament 
at Samos not only put an end to all their hopes abroad, but ren- 
dered their situation at home altogether precarious. 

From the moment when the coadjutors of Antiphon first learnt, 
through the arrival of Chereas at Athens, the proclama- mistrust 


tion of the democracy at Samos—discord, fhistrust, and Shong tho 


alarm began to spread even among their own members ; jeer ic 
: SS . selves, An 
together with a conviction that the oligarchy could never δ μα 


stand except through the presence of a Peloponnesian Paty formed 
garrison in Athens. Antiphon and Phrynichus, the Tberamencs. 
leading minds who directed the majority of the Four [fundred, 
despatched envoys to Sparta for concluding peace (these envoys 
never reached Sparta, being seized by the Parali and sent prisoners 
to Argos, as above stated), They farther commenced the erection 
of a special fort at Ectioneia, the projecting mole which contracted 
and commanded, on the northern side, the narrow entrance of 
Peireus. Against their proccedings, however, there began to 
arise, even in the bosom of the Four [undred, an opposition 
minority affecting popular sentiment, among whom the most 
conspicuous persons were Theramenés and Aristokratés.’ 

Though these two men had stood forward prominently as 
contrivers and actors throughout the whole progress of the conspi- 
racy, they had fotind themselves bitterly disappointed by the result. 
Individually, theixygscendency with their colleagues was inferior to 
that of Peisander, Kalleschrus, Phrynichus, and others; while, 
collectively, the ill-gotten power of the Four Hundred was dimj- 


1 Thucyd. viii. 64. xii. sect. 66, 67, 79; Orat. xiii. cont. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 89, 90. The repre- Agorat, sect. 12-17), is quite in har- 
sentation of the character and motives mony with that of Thucydidés (viit, 
of Theramenés, as given by Lysias in 89): compare Aristophan. Ran. 541- 
the Oration contra Eratosthenem (Orat. 966; Xenoph., Hellen. ii. 3, 27-30. 
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nished in value, as much as it was aggravated in peril, by the loss 
of the foreign empire and the alienation of their Samian armament. 
Now began the workings of jealousy and strife among the success- 
ful conspirators, each of whom had entered into the scheme with 
unbounded expectations of personal ambition for himself—each had 
counted on stepping at once into the first place among the new 
oligarchical body. In a democracy (observes Thucydidés) conten- 
tions for power and pre-eminence provoke in the unsuccessful 
competitors less of fierce antipathy and sense of injustice, than in 
an oligarchy; for the losing gandidates acquiesce with compara- 
tively little repugnance in the unfavourable vote of a large 
miscellaneous body of unknown citizens; but they are angry at 
being put aside by a few known comrades, their rivals as well as 
their equals: morcover at the moment when an oligarchy of 
ambitious men has just raised itself on the ruins of a democracy, 
every man of the conspirators is in exaggerated expecfation— 
every one thinks himself entitled to become at once the first man of 
the body, and is dissatisfied if he be merely put upon a level with 


the rest,! 


1 Thucyd, viii, 89. ἦν δὲ τοῦτο μὲν 
σχῆμα πολιτικὸν τοῦ λόγον αὐτοῖς, Kar’ 
ἰδίας δὲ φιλυτιμίας οἱ πόλλοὶ αὐτῶν τῷ 
τοιούτῳ προσέκειντο, ἐν ᾧπερ καὶ μάλιστα 
ὀλιγαρχία ἐκ δημοκρατίας γενομένη ἀπόλ- 
λυται, Πάντες γὰρ αὐθημερὸν ἀξιοῦσιν 
οὐχ ὅπως ἴσοι. ἀλλὰ καὶ πολὺ πρῶτος αὐ- 
τὸς ἕκαστος εἶναι' ἐκ δὲ δημοκρατίας αἱρέ- 
σεως γιγνομένης, ῥᾷον τὰ ἀποβαίνοντα, 
ὡς οὐκ ἀπὸ τῶν ὁμοίων, ἐλασσούμενός τις 
φέρει. 

I give in the text what appears to me 
the proper sense of this passag the last 
words of which are obscure: see. "rag 
notes of the commentators, especially ,, ἡ- 
Arnold and Poppo. Dr, Arnold considers 
τῶν ὁμοίων as a Neuter, and gives the 

araphrase of the last clause as fol- 
ows:~—-‘* Whereas under an old estab- 
lished government, they (ambitious men 
of talent) are prepared to fail: they 
know that the weight of the govern- 
ment is against them, and are thus 
spared the peculiar pain of being beaten 
in a fair race, when they and their com- 
petitors start with equal advantages, 
and there is nothing to lessen the mor- 
tification of defeat. ᾿Απὸ τῶν ὁμοίων 
ἐλασσούμενος, ia, being berten when the 
gue ts equal, when the terms of the mutch 
are fair.” 

Τ᾿ cannot concur in Dt Arnold's ex- 
planation of these words, or of the ge- 


‘neral sense of the passage. He thinks 


that Thucydidés means to affirm what 
applies generally ‘‘to an opposition mi- 
nority when it succeeds in revolutioniz- 
ing the established government, whether 
the government be a democracy or a 
monarchy—whether the minority be an 
aristocratical party or a popular one,” 
It seems to me, on the contrary, that 
the affirmation bears only on the special 
case of an oligarchical conspiracy sub- 
verting a democracy, aud that the com- 
parison taken is only applicable to the 
state of things as it stood unda the 
| preceding democracy, 
\, Next, the explanation given of the 
words by Dr. Arnold assumes that ‘to 
be beaten in a fair race, or when the 
terms of the match are fair,” causes to 
the loser the maximum of pain and of- 
fence. This is surely not the fact; or 
rather, the revera? is the fact. The 
man who loses his cause or his election 
through unjust oro jealousy, or an- 
tipathy, is more hurt than if he had lost 
it under circumstances where he could 
find no injustice to complain of. In 
both cases, he is doubtless mortified : 
but if there be injustice, he is offended 
and angry as well as mortified; he is 
disposed to take vengeance on men whom 
he looks upon as his personal enemies. 
It is important to distinguish the mor- 
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Such were the feelings of disappointed ambition, mingled with 
despondency, which sprung up among a minority of the Four 


tification of simple failure, from the dis- 
content and anger arising out of belief 
that the failure has been unjustly 
brought about: it is this discontent, 
tending to break out in active opposi- 
tion, which Thucydidés has present to 
his mind in the comparison which he 
takes between the state of feeling which 
precedes and follows the subversion of 
the democracy. 

It appears to me that the words τῶν 
ὁμοίων are masculine, and that they 
have reference (like πάντες and Yoo. in 
the preceding line) to the privileged 
minority of equal confederates who are 
supposed to have just got possession of 
the government. At Sparta, the word 
of ὅμοιοι acquired a sort of technical 
sense to designate the small ascendent 
minority of wealthy Spartan citizens, 
who monopolised in their own hands 
political power, to the practical exclu- 
sion of the remainder (see Xenoph. Hel- 
len. iii. 3, 5; Kenoph. Resp. Lac. x. 7; 
xiii. 1; Demosth. cont. Lept. 8, 88). 
Now these ὅμοιοι or peers, here indi- 
cated by Thucydiddés as the peers of a 
recently-formed oligarchy, arc not merely 
equal among themselves, but rivals one 
with another, and personally known to 
each other. It is important to bear in 
mind all these attributes as tacitly im- 
plied (though not literally designated 
or connoted) by the word ὅμοιοι or peers; 
because the comparison instituted by 
Thucydidés is founded on all the attri- 
butes taken together; just as Aristotle 
(Rhetoric. ii, 8; ii, 13, 4), in speaking 
of the envy and jealousy apt to arise 
towards τοὺς ὁμοίους, considers them 
as dvrepdoras and dyraywrloras. 

The Four Hundred at Athens were 
all peers — equals, rivals, and person- 
ally known among one another—who 
had just raised themselves by joint con- 
spiracy to supreme power. Theramnends, 
one of the number, conceives himself 
entitled to pre-eminé@nce, but finds that 
he is shut out from it; the men who 
shut him out being this small body of 
known equals and rivals. THe is in- 
clined to impute the exclusion to per- 
sonal motives on the part of this small 
knot--to selfish ambition on the part of 
each-—to ill-will—to jealousy —to wrong- 
sful partiality: so that he thinks himself 
injured, and the sentiment of injury is 
embittered by the circumstance that 
those from whom it proceeds are ἃ nar- 


row, known, and definite body of col- 
leagues. Whereas, if hia exclusion had 
taken place under the democracy, by 
the suffrage of a large, miscellaneous, 
and personally unknown collection of 
citizens—he would have been far lesa 
likely to carry off with him a sense of 
injury. Doubtless he would have been 
nrortified; but he would not have looked 
upon the electors in the light of jealous 
or Selfish rivals, nor would they form a 
definite body before him for pis indig- 
nation to concentrate itself upon. Thus 
Nikomachidégs — whom Sokratés (see 
Xenophon, Memor. iii, 4) meets re- 
turning mortified because the people 
had chosen another person and not him 
as gencral—would have been not only 
mortified, but angry and vindictive be- 
sides, if he had been excluded by a few 
peers and rivals. 

Such, in my judgement, is the com- 
parison which Thucydidés wishes to 
draw between the effect of disappoint- 
ment inflicted by the suffrage of 8 nu- 
merous and miscellaneous body of citi- 
zens --- compared with disappointment 
inflicted by ἃ small knot of slisarohical 
peers upon a competitor°among their 
own number, especially at a moment 
when the expectutions of all these peers 
are exaggerated, in consequence of the 
recent acquisition of their power. Ie 
believe the remark of the historian to 
be quite just; and that the disappoint- 
ment in the first case is leas intense-— 
less connected with the sentiment of 
injury—and less likely to lead to active 
manifestation of enmity, This is one 
among the advantages of a numerous 
suffrage. 

I cannot better illustrate the jea- 
lousies pretty sure to break out among 
a small number of ὅμοιοι or rival peers, 
that by the description which Justin 
gives of the leading officers of Alexan- 
der the Great immediately after that 
monarch's death (Justin, xii. 2):-~ 

“ Caterum, occiso Alexandro, non, 
ut leti, ita et securi fuere, omnibus 
unum locum competentibus: nec minus 
milites invicem se timebant, quorum et 
libertas solutior et favor incertus erat, 
Inter tpsos cero eyualitas discordiam auye- 
bat, nemine tantum cxteros excedente, 
ut ei aliquia se submitteret.” 

Compare Ra@tarch, Lysander, ¢, 23. 

Haack and™Poppo think that ὁμοίων 
cannot be masculine, because 4d τῶν 

“+s 
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Hundred, immediately after the news of the proclamation of the 
Theraments Gemocracy at Samos among the armament. ‘Theramenés, 
demands that the leader of this minority—a man of keen ambition, clever 
Thousand | but unsteady and treacherous, not less ready to desert 
areality. }}}8 party than to betray his country, though less prepared 
for extreme atrocities than many of his oligarchical comrades— 
began to look out for a good pretence to disconnect himself from 
a precarious enterprise. ‘Taking advantage of the delusion which 
the Four Iundred had themselves held out about the fictitious 
Five Thousand, he insisted that since the dangers that beset the 
newly-formed authority were so much more formidable than had 
been anticipated, it was necessary to popularise the party by 
enrolling and producing these Five Thousand as a real instead of 
a fictitious body.’ 

Such an opposition, formidable from the very outset, became still 
bolder and more developed when the envoys returned from Samos, 
with an account of their reception by the armament, as well as of 
the answer, delivered in the name of the armament, whereby 
Alkibiadés directed the Four Hundred to dissolve themselves 
forthwith, put at the same time approved of the constitution of the 
Five Thousand, coupled with the restoration of the old senate. 
To enroll the Five Thousand at once, would be meeting the army 
half-way ; and there were hopes that at that price a compromise 
and reconciliation might be effected, of which Alkibiadés had 
himself spoken as practicable? In addition to the formal answer, 


ὁμοίων ἐλασσούμενος would not then be 
correct, but ought to be. ὑπὸ τῶν ὁμοίων 
ἐλασσούμενος. I should dispute, under 
all circumstances, the correctness of 
this criticism; for there are quite enough 
parallel eases to defend the use of ἀπὸ 
hore (seo Thucyd. i. 17; iii, 82; iv. 
115; vi. 28, &e.). But we need not 
onter into the debate; for the genitive 
τῶν ὁμοίων depends ragher upon τὰ 
ἀποβαίνοντα which precedes, than upon 
ἐλασσούμενος which follows; and the 
preposition ἀπὸ is what we should na- 
turally expect. To mark this I have 
put a comma after ἀποβαίνοντα as well 
as after ὁμοίων. 

To show that an opinion is not cor- 
rect, indeed, does not afford certain evi- 
dence that Thucydidés may not have 
advanced it: for he might be mistaken. 
But it ought to count as good presump- 
tive evidence, unless thagyords peremp- 
torily bind ua to the οοὐδέμν ; which in 
thia case they do not, 


1 Thucyd. viii. 86, 2, Of this sen- 
tence from φοβούμενοι down to καθι- 
ordyai, I only profess to understand the 
last clause. It is useless to discuss the 
many conjectural amendments of a cor- 
rupt text, none of them satisfactory. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 86-89. It is alleged 
by Andokidés (in an Oration delivered 
many years afterwards before the people 
of Athens—De Reditu suo, sect. 10- 
15), that during this spring he furnished 
the armament at Samos with wood pro- 
per for the construction of oars—or] 
obtained by the special favour of Ar- 
chelaus king of Macedonia, and of which 
the armament then stood in great need. 
He farther alleges, that he afterwards 
visited Athens, while the Four Hundred 
were in full dominion; and that Pei- 
sander, at the head of this oligarchical 
body, threatened his life for having fur- 
nished such valuable aid to the arma- 
ment, then at enmity with Athens. 
Though he eaved hia life by clinging to 
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the envoys doubtless brought back intimation of the enraged 
feelings manifested by. the armament, and of their eagerness, 
uncontrollable by every one except Alkibiadés, to sail home forth- 
with and rescue Athens from the Four Hundred. Hence arose an 
increased conviction that the dominion of the latter could not last ; 
and an ambition, on the part of others as well as Theramenés, to 
stand forward as leaders of a popular opposition against it, in the 
name of the Five ‘Thousand.! 

Against this popular opposition, Antiphon and Phrynichus 
exerted themselves with demagogic assiduity to caress 


Measurea of 
and keep together the majority of the Four Hundred, as #24uher"" 
well as to uphold their power without abridgement, Hel aa a 
They were noway disposed to comply with this requi- seen 
sition that the fiction of the Five Thousand should be eee 
converted into a reality. ‘They knew well that the enrol- tioneia, for 
ment of so many partners? would be tantamount te a aes 
democracy, and would be in substance at least, if not in garrison. 


form, an annihilation of their own powcr. ‘They had now gone too 
far to recede with safety; while the menacing attitude of Samos, 
as well as the opposition growing up against them at @ome both 
within and without their own body, served only as instigation to 


the altar, yet he had to endure bonds 
and manifold hard treatinent. 

Of these claims which Andokidés pre- 
fers to the favour of the subsequent de- 
mocracy, I do not know how much is 
true. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 89, σαφέστατα δὲ ad- 
γοὺς ἐπῇρε τὰ ἐν τῇ Σάμῳ τοῦ ᾿Αλκιβιά- 
δου ἰσχυρὰ ὄντα, καὶ ὅτι αὑτοῖς οὐκ ἐδόκει 
μόνιμον τὸ τῆς ὀλιγαρχίας ἔσεσθαι. ἢγω- 
νίζετο οὖν εἷς ἕκαστος προστάτην»: 
τοῦ δήμον ἔσεσθαι, 

This is a remarkable passage as indi- 
cating what is really meant by προστάτης 
τοῦ Shjpov—‘‘the leader of a popular 
opposition.” Theramenés and the other 
persons here spoken of did not even 
mention the name of the democracy 
they took up simpby the name of the 
Five Thousand—yet they are still called 
πρόσταται τοῦ δήμου," inasmuch as the 
Five Thousand were a sort of qualified 
democracy, compared to the Four Hun- 
dred. 

The words denote the leader of a 

ular party, as opposed to an oligar- 
Ahteal party (see Thucyd. iii. τὸ; iv. 
66; vi. 35), in a form of government 
either entirely democratical, or at least, 
in which the public assembly is fre- 


quently convoked and decides on many 
matters of importance. Thucydidés does 
not apply the words to any Athenian 
except in the case now before us re-, 
specting Theramenés: Le does not use 
the words even with respect to Kleon, 
though he employs expressions which 
seem equivalent to it (iii. 365; iv. 21;— 
ἀνὴρ δημαγωγὸς Kar’ ἐκεῖνον roy χρόνον 
ὧν καὶ τῷ πλήθει πιθανώτατος, ὅζο, his 
is very different from the worda which 
he applies to Periklés—ay yap Suva- 
τώτατος τῶν καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν καὶ ἄγων 
τὴν πολιτείαν (1, 127). Even in 
respect to Nikias, he puts him in con- 
junction with Pleistoanax at Sparta, 
and talks of both of them as σπεύδοντες 
τὰ μάλιστα Thy ἡγεμονίαν (vy. 16), 

Compare the note of Dr, Arnold on 
vi. 35; and Wachamuth, Hellen, Alterth. 
i, 2, Beylage 1, p. 485-408. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 02. τὸ μὲν καταστῆσαι 
μετόχους τοσούτους, ἄντικρυς ἂν δῆμον 
ἡγούμενοι, &c. 

Aristotle (Polit. v. 5, 4) calls Phry- 
nichua the demagogue of the Four Hun- 
dred; that is, the person who most 
strenuously ed their interests and 
struggled for"therr favour. 
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Parr il. 
them to accelerate their measures for peace with Sparta and to 
secure the introduction of a Spartan garrison. 

With this view, immediately after the return of their envoys 
from Samos, the two most eminent leaders, Antiphon and Phry- 
nichus, went themselves with ten other colleagues in all haste to 
Sparta, prepared to purchase peace and the promise of Spartan aid 
almost at any price. At the same time the construction of the 
fortress at Eetioneia was prosecuted with redoubled zeal; under 
pretence of defending the entrance of Peirwus against the arma- 
ment from Samos, if the threat of their coming should be executed 
—but with the real purpose of bringing into it ἃ Lacedemonian 
ficet and army. For this latter object every facility was provided. 
The north-western corner of the fortification of Peiraeus, to the 
north of the harbour and its mouth, was cut off by a cross wall 
reaching southward so as to join the harbour: from the southern 
end of this eross wall, and forming an angle with it, a new wall 
was built, fronting the harbour and running to the extremity of the 
mole which narrowed the mouth of the harbour on the northern 
side, at which mole it met the termination of the northern wall of 
Peiraus. gA separate citadel was thus enclosed, defensible against 
any attack from Peireeus—furnished besides with distinct broad 
gates and posterns of its own, as well as with facilities for admitting 
an enemy within it! The new cross wall was carried so as to 
traverse a vast portico or open market-house, the largest in 
Peireus: the larger half of this portico thus became enclosed 
within the new citadel, and orders were issued that all the corn, 
both actually warehoused and hereafter to be imported into 
Peirus, should be deposited therein and sold out from thence for 
consumption. As Athens was sustained almost exclusively on 
corn brought from Eubooa and elsewhere, since the permanent 
occupation of Dekeleia,—the Four Hundred rendered them- 
selves masters by this arrangement of all the subsistence of 
the citizens, as well as of the entrance into the harbour; either to 
admit the Spartans or exclude the armament from Samos. 


1 Thucyd, viii. 90-92. τὸ τεῖχος τοῦτο, 
καὶ πυλίδας ἔχον, καὶ ἐσόδους, καὶ ἐπεισ- 
αγωγὰς τῶν πολεμίων, &c, 

I presume that the last expression 
refers to facilities for admitting the 
enemy either from the sea-side, or from 
the land-side—that is to say, from the 
north-western corner of the old wall of 
Peireus, which formed Φ side of the 
new citadel. 

See Leake’s Topographie Atheng, p. 


269, 270, Germ, transl. 

2 Thucyd, viii 90. διῳκοδόμησαν δὲ 
καὶ στοὰν, &c, ᾿ 

I agree with the note in M. Didot’s 
translation, that this portico, or halle 
open on three sides, must be considered 
as pre-existing; not as having been first 
built now, which seems .to be the sup- 
position of Colonel Leake, and the com- 
mentators generally. 
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Though Theramenés, himself one of the generals named under 

the Four Hundred, denounced, in conjunction with his Unsecount. 

᾿ . able back- 
supporters, the treasonable purpose of this new citadel— wardness of 
yet the majority of the Four Hundred stood to their damonians. 
resolution, so that the building made rapid progress under the 
superintendence of the general Alexiklés, one of the most strenuous 
of the oligarchical faction.' Such was the habit of obedience at 
Athens to an established authority, when once constituted—and go 
great the fear and mistrust arising out of the general belief in the 
reality of the Five Thousand, unknown auxiliaries supposed to be 
prepared to enforce the orders of the Four Hundred—that the 
people, and even armed citizen hoplites, went on working at the 
building, in spite of their suspicions as to its design. Though not 
completed, it was so far advanced as to be defensible, when Anti- 
phon and Phrynichus returned from Sparta. They had gone 
thither prepared to surrender everything,—not merely their naval 
force, but their city itself—and to purchase their own personal 
safety by making the Lacedamonians masters of Peireus.* Yet 
we read with astonishment that the latter could not be prevailed 
on to contract any treaty, and that they manifested r@thing but 
backwardness in seizing this golden opportunity. Had Alkibiadés 
been now playing their game, as he had been doing a year earlier, 
immediately before the revolt of Chios—had they been under any 
energetic leaders to impel them into hearty codperation with 
the treason of the Four Hundred, who combined at this moments 
both the will and the power to place Athens in their hands, if 
seconded by an adequate force—they might now have overpowered 
their great enemy at home, before the armament at Samos could 
have been brought to the rescue. 

Considering that Athens was saved from capture only by the 
slackness and stupidity of the Spartans, we may sce that the arma- 
nent at Samos had reasonable excuse for their eagerness previously 
manifested to come home; and that Alkibiadés, in combating that 
intention, braved an extreme danger which nothing but incredible 
good fortune avérted. Why the Lacedemonians remained idle, 
both in Peloponresus and at Dekeleia, while Athens was thus 
betrayed and in the very throes of dissolution, we can render 


_ |} Thuoyd. viii. 91, 92, ᾿Αλεξικλέα, | νεῶν ξυμβῆναι, καὶ ὁπωσοῦν τὰ τῆς πό- 
στρατηγὺν ὄντα ἐκ τῆς ὀλιγαρχίας καὶ : Aews ἔχειν, εἰ τοῖς γε σώμασι σφῶν ἄδεια 
μάλιστα πρὸς τοὺς ἑταίρους τετραμμένον, . ἔσται. 
ὃ Thid. ἐπειδὴ οἱ ἐκ τῆς Λακεδαίμονος 
* Thucyd. viii. 91. ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ τοὺς | πρέσβεις οὐδὲν πράξαντες ἀνεχώρησαν 
πολεμίονς ἐσαγαγόμενοι ἄνεν τειχῶν nal’ τοῖς πᾶσι ξυμβατικὸν, &e. 
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no account: possibly the caution of the Ephors may have distrusted 
Antiphon and Phrynichus, from the merc immensity of their 
concessions. All that they would promise was, that a Lacede- 
monian fleet of 42 triremes (partly from Tarentum and Lokri)— 
now about to start from Las in the Laconian Gulf, and to sail to 
Eubora on the invitation of a disaffected party in that island— 
should so far depart from its straight course as to hover near Augina 
and Peirsus, ready to take advantage of any opportunity for 
attack laid open by the Four Hundred.! 

Of this squadron, however, even before it rounded Cape Malea, 
Assassin —'Theramenés obtained intelligence, and denounced it as 
tion 0 ros : : 

Poryntehus intended to operate in concert with the Four Hundred 
montan fleet for the occupation of Eetioneia. Meanwhile Athens 
near βάτους, became daily a scene of greater discontent and disorder, 
after the abortive embassy and return from Sparta of Antiphon 
aud Phrynfehus. The cocrcive ascendency of the Four Hundred 
was silently disappearing, while the hatred which their usurpation 
had inspired, together with the fear of their traitorous concert with 
the public enemy, became more and more loudly manifested 
in men’s private conversations, as well as in gatherings secretly 
got together within numerous houses; especially the house of the 
peripolarch (the captain of the peripoli, or youthful hoplites who 
formed the chief police of the country). Such hatred was not long 
in passing from vehement passion into act. Phrynichns, as he left 
the Senate-house, was assassinated by two confederates, one of 
them a peripolus, or youthful hoplite, in the midst of the crowded 
market-place and in full daylight. The man who struck the blow 
made his escape, but his comrade was seized and put to the torture 
by order of the Four Hundred :? he was however a stranger, from 
Argos, and either could not or would not reveal the name of any 
directing accomplice. Nothing was obtained from him except 
general indications of meetings and wide-spread disaffection. Nar 
did the Four Hundred, being-thus left without special evidence, 
dare to lay hands upon Theramenés, the pronounced leader of the 
opposition—as we shall find Kritias doing six years afterwards, 
under the rule of the Thirty. The assassins of Phrynichus 


' Thucyd, vill. 91. ἦν δέ τι καὶ τοιοῦ- Lacedsmonians, deserves notice—also 
τὸν ἀπὸ τῶν τὴν κατηγορίαν ἐχόντωγ, ο.94, τάχα μέν τι καὶ ἀπὸ ἐνγκειμέν» 
καὶ οὐ κάνν διαβολὴ μόνον τοῦ νὸν λόγου, &o. ; 
Adyou. * Thucyd. viii. 91. The statement of 

The reluctant languagg in which Thu- Plutarch is in many respects different 
cydidés admits the treasonable concert (Alkibiadés, c. 25). 
of Antipbon and his colleagues with the 
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remaining undiscovered and unpunished, Theramenés and his 
associates became bolder in their opposition than before. And the 
approach of the Lacedemonian fleet under Agesandridas—which, 
having now taken station at Epidaurus, had made a descent on 
Aiigina, and was hovering not far off Peirzeus, altogether out of the 
straight course for Euboea—lent double force to all their previous 
assertions about the imminent dangers connected with the citadel 
at Ketioneia, ' 
Amidst this exaggerated alarm and discord, the gencral body of 
hoplites became penctrated with aversion,'! every day pising at 
increasing, against the new citadel. At length the hop- Aue"? a, 
lites of the tribe in which Aristokratés (the warmest [or σιν 
partisan of Theramenés) was taxiarch, being on difty and molition of | 
engaged in the prosecution of the building, broke out into * Eetlonela. 
absolute mutiny against it, seized the person of Alexiklés, the 
general in command, and put him under arrest in a n@ighbouring 
house ; while the peripoli, or youthful military police, stationed at 
Munychia, under Hermon, abetted them in the procceding.® 
News of this violence was speedily conveyed to the Four Hundred, 
who were at that moment holding session in the Senate-house, 
Theramenés himself being present. Their wrath and menace were 
at first vented against him as the instigator of the revolt; a charge 
against which he could only vindicate himself by volunteering to go 
among the foremost for the liberation of the prisoner. He forth- 
with started in haste for the Peirseus, accompanied by one of the, 
generals his colleague, who was of the same political sentiment as 
himself, A third among the generals, Aristarchus, one of the 
fiercest of the oligarchs, followed him, probably from mistrust, 
together with some of the younger Knights (Horsemen or richest 
class in the state) identified with the cause of the Four Hundred. 
The oligarchical partisans ran to marshal themselves in arms— 
alarming exagBerations being rumoured, that Alexiklés had been 
put to death, and that Peireus was.under armed occupation ; while 
at Peirzeus the insurgents imagined that the hoplites from the city 
were in full manch to attack them. For a time all was confusion 
and angry sentiment, which the slightest untoward accident might 
have inflamed into sanguinary civil carnage. Nor was it appeased 
except by earnest entreaty and remonstrance from the elder citi- 
zens (aided by Thucydidés of Pharsalus, proxenus or public guest 


“ Thucyd, viii, 92, 7d δὲ μέγιστον, | Hermon as one.of the assassins of Phry- 
τῶν ὀπλιτῶν τὸ στῖφος ταῦτα ἐβούλετο. | nichus, 


2 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26, represents 
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of Athens in his native town) on the ruinous madness of such 
discord when a foreign enemy was almost at their gates. 

The perilous excitement of this temporary crisis, which brought 
into full daylight every man’s real political sentiments, proved the 
oligarchical faction, hitherto exaggerated in number, to be far less 
powerful than had been imagined by their opponents. And the 
Four Hundred had found themselves too much embarrassed how 
to keep up the semblance of their authority even in Athens itself, 
to be able to send down any considerable force for the protection 
of their citadel at Ketioneia; though they were reinforced, only 
eight days before their fall, by at least one supplementary member, 
probably in substitution for some predecessor who had accidentally 
died.'! Theranfénés, on reaching Peireeus, began to address the 
mutinous hoplites in a tone of simulated displeasure, while Aristar- 
chus and his oligarchical companions spoke in the harshest 
language, ad threatened them with the force which they imagined 
to be presently coming down from the city. But these menaces 
were met by equal firmness on the part of the hoplites, who even 
appealed to Theramenés himself, and called upon him to say 
whether he thought the construction of this citadel was for the 
good of Athens, or whether it would not be better demolished. 
His opinioy had been fully pronounced beforehand ; and he replied, 
that if they thought proper to demolish it, he cordially concurred. 
Without farther delay, hoplites and unarmed people mounted pell- 
mell upon the walls, and commenced the demolition with alacrity ; 
under the general shout—‘“ Whoever is for the Five Thousand in 
place of the Four Hundred, let him lend a hand in this work.” 
The idea of the old democracy was in every one’s mind, but no 
man uttered the word; the fear of the imaginary Five Thousand 
still continuing, ‘The work of demolition seems to have been 
prosecuted all that day, and not to have been completed until the 
next day; after which the hoplites released Alexiklés from arrest, 
without doing him any igjury. 

Two things deserve notice, among these details, as illustrating 
the Athenian character. Though Alexiklés -was vehemently 


' See Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Polystrato. 
The fact that Polystratus was only eight 
days a member of the Four Hundred, 
before their fall, is repeated three dis- 
tinct times in this Oration (c. 2, 4, 5. 
p. 672, 674,679 Reisk.), and has all the 
air of truth. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 92, 93. In the Ora- 
tion of Demosthenés (or Deinarchus) 
against Theokrinés (c. 17. p. 1343) the 


speaker Epichar& makes allusion to this 
destruction of the fort at Eetioneia by 
Ariatokratés, uncle of his grandfather. 
The allusion chiefly deserves notice from 
the erroneous mention of Kritias and 
the return of the Demos from exile— 
betraying a complete confusion between 
the events in the time of the Four 
Hundred and those in the time of the 
Thirty. 
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oligarchical as well as unpopular, these mutineers do no harm to 
his person, but content themselves with putting him under arrest, 
Next, they do not venture to commence the actual demolition 
of the citadel, until they have the formal sanction of Theramenés, 
one of the constituted generals. The strong habit of legality, 
implanted in all Athenian citizens by their democracy—and the 
care, even in departing from it, to depart as little as possible— 
stand plainly evidenced in these proceedings. 

The events of this day gave a fatal shock to the ascendency of 
the Your HundredygYet they assembled on the morrow Decline of 


the Four 
as usual in the Senate-house ; and they appear, now when Huudred— 


concessions 


it was too late, to have directed one of their members to buade by 


draw up a real list, giving body to the fiction of the Five newal of 
Thousand.! Meanwhile the hoplites in Peiraeus, having Asseunbiy, 
finished the levelling of the new fortifications, took the still more 
important step of entering, armed as they were, into thé theatre of 
Dionysus hard by (in Peiraus, but on the verge of Munychia) and 
there holding a formal assembly; probably under the convocation 
of the general Theramenés, pursuant to the forms of the antecedent 
democracy. They here took the resolution of adjourning their 
assembly to the Anakeion, (or temple of Castor and Pollux, the 
Dioskuri,) in the city itself and close under the acropolis; whither 
they immediately marched and established themselves, still retain- 
ing their arms. So much was the position of the Four Hundred 
changed, that they, who had on the preceding day been on the. 
aggressive against a spontaneous outburst of mutineers in Peireus, 
were now thrown upon the defensive against a formal assembly, all 
armed, in the city and close by their own Senate-house. Feeling 
themselves too weak to attempt any force, they sent deputies to the 
Anakeion to negotiate and offer concessions. They engaged to 
publish the list of Zhe Five Thousand, and to convene them for 
the purpose of providing for the periodical cessation and renewal 
of the Four Iundred, by rotation from the Five Thousand, in such 


1 Lysias, Orat, xx. pro Pulyatrato, c. ; Antiphon delivered his oration strongly 
4. p. 675 Reisk. . recommending concord—Tep) ὁμονοίας, 

This task was confided to Polystratus, | All his eloquence was required just 
a very recent meniber δ the Four Hun- | now, to bring back the oligarchical 
dred, and therefore probably less un-| party, if possible, into united action, 
popular than the rest. In his defence | Philostratua (Vit. Sophistar. c, xv. Ὁ, 
after the restoration of the democracy, | 500. ed. Olear.) expresses great ad- 
he pretended to have undertaken the | miration for this oration, which is 
task much against his will, and to have | Several times alluded to both by Harpo- 
dyawn up a list containing 9000 names | kration and Suidas. See Westermann, 
instead of 5000, Gesch. der Griech, Beredsamkeit, Bei- 

It may probably have been in this | lage ii, p. 276. 
meeting of the Four Hundred, that | s 
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order as the latter themselves should determine. But they 
entreated that time might be allowed for effecting this, and that 
internal peace might be maintained, without which there was no 
hope of defence agaihst the enemy without. Many of the hoplites 
in the city itself joined the assembly in the Anakeion, and took 
part in the debates. ‘The position of the Four Hundred being no 
longer such as to inspire fear, the tongues of speakers were now 
again loosed, and the ears of the multitude again opened—for the 
first time since the arrival of Peisander from Samos, with the plan 
of the oligarchical conspiracy. Such renewaliof free and fearless 
public speech, the peculiar life-principle of the democracy, was not 
less wholesome in tranquillizing intestine discord, than in heighten- 
ing the sentiment of common patriotism against the foreign enemy.! 
The assembly at length dispersed, after naming an early future 
time for a second assembly, to bring about the re-establishment of 
harmony, in the theatre of Dionysus.’ 

On the day, and at the hour, when this assembly in the theatre 
tacedemo- Of Dionysus was on the point of coming together, the 
met news ran through Peirzeus and Athens, that the forty-two 
pauee by _tfiremes under the Lacedemonian Agesandridas, having 
eines yecently quitted the harbour of Megara, were sailing 
along the coast of Salamis in the direction towards Peireus. Such 
an event, while causing universal consternation throughout the city, 
confirmed all the previous warnings of Theraments as to the 
‘treasonable destination of the citadel recently demolished, and 
every one rejoiced that the demolition had been accomplished just 
in time. Foregoing their intended assembly, the citizens rushed 
with one accord down to Peirzeus, where some of them took post 
to garrison the walls and the mouth of the harbour—others got 
aboard the triremes lying in the harbour—others, again, launched 
some fresh triremes from the boat-houses into the water. Agesan- 
dridas rowed along the shore, near the mouth of Peireus; but 
found nothing to promise concert within, or tempt him to the 
intended attack. Accordingly, he passed by and moved onward 
to Sunium in a southerly direction, Having doubled the cape of 
Sunium, he then turned his course along the coast of Attica north: 


1 Thucyd. viii, 98. Τὸ δὲ πᾶν πλῆ- ποιῆσαι ἐν τῷ Διονυσίῳ wre pt ὁμο- 
θὸς τῶν ὁπλιτῶν, ἀπὸ πολλῶν καὶ νοίας. 
πρὸς πολλοὺς λόγων γιγνομέ-) The definition of time must here 
vow, ἠπιώτερον ἦν ἢ πρότερον, | allude to the morrow, or to the day 
καὶ ἐφοβεῖτο μάλιστα περὶ rod | following the morrow: at least it seems 
παντὸς πολιτικοῦ, impossible that the city could be left 

3 Thucyd. vill. 93. ξυνεχώρησαν 8¢| longer than this interval without ἃ 
bor ἐφ ἡμέραν ῥητὴν ἐκκλησίαν | government. 
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ward, halted for a little while between Thorikus and Prasie, and 
presently took station at Ordpus.’ 

Though relieved when they found that he passed by Peiraus 
without making any attack, the Athenians kri@w that his yavai battte 


destination must now be against Eubcea ; which to them 2y,ina 


was hardly less important than Peireus, since their δίκαια 
main supplies were derived from that island. Accordingly *¥' 
they put to sea at once with all the triremes which could be 
manned and got ready in the harbour. But from the hurry of the 
occasion, coupled wigh the mistrust and dissension now reigning, 
and the absence of their great naval force at Samos—the crews 
mustered were raw and ill-selected, and the armament imefficient. 
Polystratus, one of the members of the Four Hundred, perhaps 
others of them also, were aboard; men who had an interest in 
defeat rather than victory? Thymocharés the admiral conducted 
them round Cape Sunium to Eretria in Kuboea, where he found a 
few other triremes, which made up his whole flect to 36 sail, 

Ile had scarcely reached the harbour and disembarked, when, 
without allowing time for his men to procure refreshment—he 
found himself compelled to fight a battle with the forty-two ships 
of Agesandridas, who had just sailed across from Orépus, and was 
already approaching the harbour. ‘This surprise had been brought 
about by the anti-Athenian party in Eretria, who took care, on the 
arrival of Thymocharés, that no provisions should be found in the 
market-place, so that his men were compelled to disperse and, 
obtain them from houses at the extremity of the town; while at the 
same time a signal was hoisted, visible at Ordpus on the opposite 
side of the strait (less than seven miles broad), indicating to 
Agesandridas the precise moment for bringing his fleet across to 
the attack, with their crews fresh after the morning meal. ‘Thymo- 
charés, on seeifig the approach of the enemy, ordered his men 
aboard ; but to his disappointment, many of them were found to be 
so far off that they could not be brought back in time—so that he 
was compelled to sail out and meet the Peloponnesians with ships 
very inadequately manned. In a battle immediately outside of the 
Eretrian harbopr, be was, after a short contest, completely defeated, 


1 Thucyd. νὴ]. 94. (6. 5. p. 679). His son who defends 
ἢ Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Polystrato, c. him affirms that he was wounded in the 
4. p. 076 Reisk. battle, 


‘rom another passage in this oration, Diodorus (xiii. 34) mentions the dis- 
it would seem that Polystratus was in cord among the crews on board these 
4 , . 

command of the ante es enough, ships under Thymocharés; almost the 
in conjunction with Thymocharés, ac- only point which we learn from his 
cording to 8 common Athenian practice meagre notice of this interesting period, 
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and his fleet driven back upon the ‘shore. Some of his ships 
escaped to Chalkis, others to a fortified post garrisoned by the 
Athenians themselves not far from Eretria:"yet not less than 22 
triremes, out of the*whole 386, fell into the hands of Agesan- 
dridas, and a large proportion of the crews were slain or made 
prisoners. Of those seamen who escaped, too, many found their 
death from the-hands of the Eretrians, into whose city they fled 
for shelter. On the news of this battle, not merely Eretria, but 
also all Eubcea (except Oreus in the north of the island, which 
was settled by Athenian Kleruchs) declared its revolt from Athens, 
which had been intended more than a year before—and took 
measures for defending itself in concert with Agesandridas and the 
Beeotians.' : 

ΠῚ could Athens endure a disaster, in itself so immense and 
Dismay at aggravated, under the present distressed condition of 
Athentvin. the city. Her last fleet was destroyed ; her nearest and 
evitable, if most precious island torn from her side; an island which 


moniane Med of late had yielded more to lfer wants than Attica itself, 
energy, but which was now about to become a hostile and 
aggressive neighbour.’ The previous revolt of Euboea, occurring 
thirty-four years before during the maximum of Athenian power, 
had been even then a terrible blow to Athens, and formed one of 
the main circumstances which forced upon her the humiliation of 
the Thirty years’ truce. But this second revolt took place when 
phe had not only no means of reconquering the island, but no 
means even of defending Peireus agafnst the blockade ‘by the 
cnemy’s fleet. 

The dismay and terror excited by the news at Athens was 
unbounded ; even exceeding what had been felt after the Sicilian 
catastrophe, or the revolt of Chios. There was no second reserve 
now in the treasury, such as the thousand taldénts which had 
rendered such essential service on the last-mentioned occasion. 
In addition to their foreign dangers, the Athenians were farther 
weighed down by two intestine calamities in themselves hardly 
supportable—alienation of their own fleet at Samos, and the 
discord, yet unappeased, within their own walls ;. wherein the Four 
Hundred still held provisionally the reins of government, with the 
ablest and most unscrupulous leaders at their head. In the depth 


1 Thucyd. viii. 5; viii, 95. ὁρμητήρια ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς, &c.; and Demosthe- 

3 Thucyd. viil. 95, To show what nés, De Corona, c. 7] --- ἄπλους 8 ἡ 
Eubaa became at a later period, see θάλασσα ὑπὸ τῶν ἐκ τῆς Εὐβοίας ὁρμῶω- 
Demosthenés, De Fals. Legat. c. 64. p. μένων ληστῶν γέγονε, &c. : 
409--τὰ ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ κατασκενασθησόμενα ᾿ 
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of their despair, the Athenians expected nothing less than to see 
the victorious fleet of Agesandridas (more than sixty triremes 
stroyg, including the recent captures) off the Peiraeus, forbidding 
all importation, and threatening them with approaching famine, 
in combination with Agis at Dekeleia. The enterprise would have 
been easy, for there were neither ships nor seamen to repel him ; 
and his arrival at this critical moment would most probably have 
enabled the Four Hundred to resume their ascendency, with the 
means as well as the disposition to introduce a Lacedemonian 
garrison into the city! And. though the arrival of the Athenian 
fleet from Samos would have prevented this extremity, yet it could 
not have arrived in-time, except on the supposition of a prolonged 
blockade. Moreover the mere transfer of: the fleet from Samos to 
Athens would have left Ionia and the Hellespont defenceless 
against the Lacedemonians and Persians, and would have caused 
the loss of all the Athenian empire. Nothing could have saved 
Athens, if the Lacedemonians at this juncture had acted with 
reasonable vigour, instead of confining their efforts to Euboea, now 
an easy and certain conquest. As on the former occasion, when 
Antiphon and Phrynichus went to Sparta prepared to make any 
sacrifice for the purpose of obtaining Lacedemonian aid and 
accommodation—so now, in a still greater degree, Athens owed her 
salvation only to the fact that the enemies actually before her were 
indolent and dull Spartans—not enterprising Syracusans under the 
conduct of Gylippus.? And this is the second occasion (we may, 
add) on which Athens was on the brink of ruin in consequence of 
the policy of Alkibiadés in retainmg the armament at Samos. 
Fortunately for the Athenians, no Agesandridas appeared off 
Peirgeus ; 80 that the twenty triremes, which they con- The Four 


ὶ Τυπάγοά are 
trived to man as a remnant for defence, had no enemy to put down— 
3 . . . the demo- 
repel. Accordingly the Athenians were allowed to enjoy eracy in fube 
. . slance ree 
an interval of repose which enabled them to recover stored. 


partially both from consternation and from intestine discord. It 
was their first proceeding, when the hostile fleet did not appear, to 
convene a publi assembly, and that too in the Pnyx itself; the 
habitual scene. of the democratical assemblies, well-calculated to 
re-inspire that patriotism which had now been dumb and emoul- 
1 Thucyd. vili, 96. Μάλιστα 8 ab- σαν" καὶ ἣ διέστησαν ἂν ἔτι μᾶλλον τὴν 
τοὺς καὶ δ ἐγγυτάτου ἐθορύβει, εἰ οἱ πόλιν ἐφορμοῦντες, ἣ εἰ ἐπολιόρκουν μές 
πολέμιοι τολμήσουσι νενικηκότες εὐθὺς γοντες, καὶ τὰς ἀπ᾽ ᾿Ιωνίας ναῦς ἠνάγκα» 
σφῶν ἐπὶ τὸν Πειραιᾶ ἔρημον ὄντα νεῶν σαν ἂν βοηθῆσαι, δα. 
πλεῖν" καὶ ὅσον οὐκ ἤδη ἐνόμιζον αὐτοὺς 3 Thueyd. viii. 96; vii, 21-55, 


παρεῖνα. “Owep ἂν, εἰ rorunpd- ὃ Thucyd. viii. 97. 
repot ἦσαν, ῥᾳδίως ἂν ἐποίη- 
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dering for the four last months, In this assembly the tide of 
opinion ran vehemently against the Four Hundred.' Even those, 
who (like the Board of Elders entitled Probfili) had origwally 
counsclled their appointment, now denounced them along with the 
rest, though severely taunted by the oligarchical leader Peisander 
for their inconsistency. Votes were finally passed—1l. To depose 
the Four Hundred—2. To place the whole government in the 
hands of The Five Thousand—3. Every citizen, who furnished a 
panoply either for himself, or for any one else, was to be of right a 
member of this body of Zhe Five Thousand—4. No citizen was to 
receive pay for any political function, on pain of becoming 


solemnly accursed, or excommunicated.’ 


1 Tt is to this assembly that I refer, 
with confidence, the remarkable dia- 
logue of contention between Peisander 
aud Sophoklés, one of the Athenian 
Probfili, mentioned in Aristotel. Rhe- 
toric. iii, 18, 2. There was no other 
occasion on which the Four Hundred 
were ever publicly thrown upon their 
defence at Athena, 

This was not Sophoklés the tragic 
poot, but another person of the same 
name, who appears afterwards as one of 
the oligarchy of Thirty, 

* Thuceyd, viii. 97, Kal ἐκκλησίαν 
ξυνέλεγον, μίαν μὲν εὐθὺς τότε πρῶτον 
ἐς τὴν Πνύκα καλουμένην, οὗπερ καὶ 
ἄλλοτε εἰώθεσαν, ἐν ἧπερ καὶ τοὺς τετρα- 
κοσίους καταπαύσαντες τοῖς πέεντα- 
κισχιλίοις ἐψηφίσαντο τὰ πράγματα 
παραδοῦναι’ εἶναι δὲ αὐτῶν, ὅπο- 
σοι καὶ ὅπλα παρέχονται" καὶ 
μισθὺν μηδένα φέρειν, μηδεμίᾳ ἀρχῇ, εἰ 
δὲ μὴ, ἐπάρατον ἐποιήσαντο. ᾿Εγίγνοντο 
δὲ καὶ ἄλλαι ὕστερον πυκναὶ ἐκκλήσιαι, ἀφ' 
ὧν καὶ νομοθέτας καὶ τἄλλα ἐψη- 
φίσαντο ἐς τὴν πολιτείαν. 

In this passage I dissent from the 
commentators ou two points. First, they 
understand this number Five Thousand 
as a real definite list of citizens, con- 
taining 5000 naiwes, neither more nor 
less. Secondly, they construe vopo- 
@éras, not in the ordinary meaning 
which it bears in Athenian constitutional 
language, but in the sense of fvyypa- 
φεῖς (c, 67), “persons to model the 
constitution, corresponding to the guy- 
γραφεῖς appointed by the aristocratical 
party a little before "to uso the words 
of Dr. Arnold. 

As to the firat point, which is sus- 
tained also by Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr, 
ch, xxviii, vol. iv. p. 51. 2nd ed.), Dr. 
Arnold really almits what is the ground 


Such were the points 


of my opinion, when he says—“ Of 
course the number of citizens capable 
of providing themselves with heavy 
arms must Aure much excecded 5000: and 
it is said in the defence of Polystratus, 
one of the Four Hundred (Lysias, p. 
675 Reisk.), that he drew up a list of 
9000. But we must suppose that all 
who could furnish heavy arms were eli- 
gible into the number of the 5000, whether 
the members were fixed on by lot, by 
election, or by rotation; as it had been 
proposed to appoint the Four Hundred 
by rotation out of the Five Thousand 
(viii. 93),” 

Dr. Arnold here throws out a sup- 
position which by no means conforms 
to the exact sense of the words of 
Thucydidés—elva: δὲ αὐτῶν, ὅποσοι καὶ 
ὅπλα παρέχονται. These words dis- 
tinctly signify, that all who furnished 
heavy arms should be of the Five Thou- 
sand; should belony of right to that body: 
which is something different from being 
eliyible into the number of Five Thou- 
sand, either by lot, rotation, or other- 
wise. The language of Thucydidés, 
when he describes (in the passage re- 
ferred to by Dr, Arnold, c. 93) the 
projected formation of the Four Hun- 
dred by rotation out of the Five 
Thousand, is very different —xal ἐκ 
τούτων ἐν μέρει τοὺς τετρακοσίους ἔσε- 
σθαι, Κα. Μ, Boeckh (Public Economy 
of Athens, b, ii, ch? 21, p. 268, Eng. 
Tr.) is not satisfactory in his descrip- 
tion of this event. 

The idea which I conceive of the 
Five Thousand, ag a number existing 
from the commencement only in talk 
and imagination, neither realized nor 
intended to be realized—coincides with 
the full meaning of this passage of 
Thucydidés, a3 well as with every- 
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determined by the first assembly held in the Pnyx. The Archons, 
the Senate of Five Hundred, &c., were renewed: after which 
many other assemblies were also held, in which Nomothete, 
Dikasts, and other institutions essential to the working of the 
democracy, were constituted. Various other votes were also passed ; 
especially one, on the proposition of Kritias, seconded by Thera- 
menés,! to restore Alkibiadés and some of his friends from exile ; 
while messages were farther despatched, both to him and to the 
armament at Samos, doubtless confirming the recent nomination of 
generals, apprising them of what had recently occurred at Athens, 


thing which he had before said about 
thetn. 

I will here add that ὅποσοι ὅπλα πα- 
ρέχονται means persons furnishing arms 
either for themselves alone, or, for 
others also (Xenoph. I]ellen. iii. 4, 
15), 

Ki to the second point, the signifi- 
cation of γομοθέτας, 1 stand upon the 
general use of that word in Athenian 
political language : see the explanation 
earlier in this History, ch, xlvi. It 
is for the commentators to produce 
some justification of th@unusual mean- 
ing which they assign to it—‘‘ persons 
to model the constitution — commis- 
sioners who drew up the new con- 
stitution,” as Dr. Arnold, in concur- 
rence with the rest, translates it, 
Until sor . justification is produced, 
I venture to believe that νομοθέται is a 
word which would not be used in that 
sense with reference to nominees chosen 
by the democracy, and intended to act 
with the democracy: for it implies a 
final, decisive, authoritative determina- 
tion—whereas the ξυγγραφεῖς or “ com- 
missioners to draw up a constituigon,” 
were only invested with the function of 
submitting something for approbation 
to the public assembly or competent 
authority; that is, assuming that the 
public assembly remained an efficient 
reality. 

Moreover the words καὶ τἄλλα would 
hardly be used in iffmediate sequence 
to νομοθέτας if the lajter word meant 
that which the commentators suppose: 
—‘‘ Commissioners for framing a con- 
stitution and the other things towards the 
constitution.” Such commissioners aro 
surely far too prominent and initiative 
in their function to be named in this 
way. Let us add, that the most ma- 
terial items in the new constitution 
(if we are 80 to call 10) have already 
been distinctly specified as settled by 


public vote, before these νομοθέται are 
even named, 

It is important to notice, that even 
the Thirty, who were named six years 
afterwards to draw up a constitution, 
at the moment when Sparta waa mis- 
tress of Athens and when the people 
were thoroughly put down, are not 
called νομοθέται, but are named by a 
circumlocution equivalent to ξυγγραφεῖς 
-- Ἔδοξε τῷ δήμῳ, τριάκοντα ἄνδρας 
ἑλέσθαι, of τοὺς πατρίους νόμους ξνυγ- 
γράψουσι, καθ' obs πολιτεύσουσι.--- Αἷρε- 
θέντες δὲ, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τε ξζυγγράψαι νόμους 
καθ᾽ οὕστινας πολιτεύσοιντο, τούτους μὲν 
ἀεὶ ἔμελλον ξυγγράφειν τε καὶ ἀπὸ- 
δεικνύναι, ἄς, (Xenophon? Hellen. ii. 3, 
2-11.) Xenophon calls Kritias and 
Chariklés the Nomothete of the Thirty 
(Memor. i. 2, 30), but this ia not demo- 
cracy. ° 

For the signification of νομοθέτης 
(applied most generally to Solon, some- 
times to others either by rhetorical 
looseness or by ironical taunt) or voyo- 
θέται, a numerous body of persons 
chosen and sworn—see Lysias cont, 
Nikomach, sect. 3, 33, 37; Andokidés 
de Mysteriis, sect. 81-85, ο, 14, p. 38 
—where the Nomothete are a sworn 
body of Five Hundred, exercising con- 
jointly with the senate the function of 
accepting or rejecting the laws proposed 
to them. 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 33, Cor- 
nelius Nepos (Alkibiad, c. 5, and Dio- 
dorus, xili, 38-42) mentions Theramenés 
as the principal author of the decree for 
restoring Alkibiadés from exile, But 
the precise worda of the elegy composed 
by Kritias, wherein the latter vindicates 
this proceeding to himself, are cited by 
Plutarch, and are very good evidence. 
Doubtless many of the leading men 
supported, and none opposed, the pro- 
position. 
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as well as bespeaking their full concurrence and unabated efforts 
against the common enemy. : 

Thucydidés bestows marked eulogy upon the general spirit of 
Moderation moderation and patriotic harmony which now reigned at 


cnfivathies, Athens, and which directed the political proceedings of 
ones the people.' But he does not countenance the belief (as 
prevalent. 


he has been sometimes understood), nor is it true in point 
of fact—that they now introduced a new constitution. Putting an 
end to the oligarchy, and to the rule of the Four Hundred, they 
restored the old democracy, seemingly with only two modifications 
—first, the partial limitation of the right of suffrage—next, the 
discontinuance of all payment for political functions. The im- 
peachment against Antiphon, tried immediately afterwards, went 
before the Senate and the Dikastery, exactly according to the old 
democratical forms of procedure. But we must presume that the 
Senate, the Dikasts, the Nomotheta, the Ekklesiasts (or citizens 
who attended the assembly), the public orators who prosecuted 
state-criminals or defended any law when it was impugned—must 
have worked for the time without pay." 

Moreover the two modifications sete, ae were of little 
The Five’ practical effect. The exclusive body of Five Thousand 


Thousand ae . «8 
—anumber citizens, professedly constituted at this juncture, was 


realised. neither exactly realised, nor long retained. It was con- 
stituted, even now, more as a nominal than as a real limit; a 
nominal total, yet no longer a mere blank as the Four Hundred 
had originally produced it, but containing indeed a number of 
individual names greater than the total, and without any assignable 
line of demarcation. ‘The mere fact, that every one who furnished 
a panoply was entitled to be of the Five Thousand—and not they 
alone, but others besides?—shows thano care was taken to adhere 
either to that or to any other precise number. If we may credit a 
speech composed by Lysias,? the Four Hundred had themselves 
(after the demolition of their intended fortress at Eetioneia, and 


when power was passing out of their hands) appointed a committee 


of their number to draw up for 


2 Thucyd. νἱ 97. Kal οὐχ ἥκιστα 
δὴ τὸν πρῶτον χρόνον ἐπὶ γε ἐμοῦ ᾿Αθη- 
vaio: φαίνονται εὖ πολιτεύσαντες' μετρία 
γὰρ fr τε ἐς τοὺς ὀλίγους καὶ τοὺς πολ- 
λοὺς ξύγκρασις ἐγένετο, καὶ ἐκ πονηρῶν 
τῶν πραγμάτων γενομένων τοῦτο πρῶτον 
ἀνήνεγκε τὴν πόλιν. 

I refer the reader to a note on this 
passaye in one of my former volumes, 
and on the explanation given of it by 


the first time ῷ real list of The 


Dr, Arnold (see'ch. xlv.). 

* The words of Thucydidés (viii, 97) 
—elva: δὲ αὐτῶν, ὅποσοι Kal ὅπλα 
napéxovra:r—show that this body was 
not composed exclusively of those who 
furnished panoplies. It could never 
have been intended, for example, to 
exclude the Hippeis or Knights. 

3 Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Polystrato, c. 
4, p, 675 Reisk. 
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Five Thousand: and Polystratus, a member of that committee, 
takes credit with the succeeding democracy for having made the 
list comprise nine thousand names instead of five thousand. As 
this list of Polystratus (if indeed it ever existed) was never either 
published or adopted, I merely notice the description given of it 
to illustrate my position, that the number Five Thousand was now 
understood on all sides as an indefinite expression for a suffrage 
extensive, but not universal. ‘The number had been first invented 
by Antiphon and the leaders of the Four ITundred, to cloak their 
own usurpation and intimidate the democracy: next, it served the 
purpose of Theramenés and the minority of the Four Hundred, as 
a basis on which to raise @sort of dynastic opposition (to use 
modern phraseology) within the limits of the oligarchy—that is, 
without appearing to overstep principles acknowledged by the 
oligarchy themselves: lastly, it was employed by the democratical 
party generally as a convenient middle term to slide back into 
the old system, with as little dispute as possible; for Alkibiadés 
and the armament had sent, word home that they adhered to the 
Fiye Thousand, and to the A lition of salaried civil functions.’ 

But exclusive suffrage of the so-called Five Thousand, especially 
with the expansive numerical construction now adopted, the rive 


was of little value cither to themselves or to the state ;,? Thou | 


while it was an insulting shock to the feelings of the ¢nirsed inte 
excluded r altitude, especially to brave and active seamen “Utnship. 
like the ἃ arali. Though prudent as a step of momentary transition,. 
it could not stand, nor was any attempt made to preserve it in 
permanence—amidst a community so long accustomed to universal 
citizenship, and where the necessities of defence against the enemy 
called for energetic efforts from all the citizens. 

Even as to the gratuitous functions, the members of the Five 
Thousand themselves would soon become tired, not less than the 
poorer freemen, of serving without pay, as senators or in other 
ways: so that nothing but absolute financial deficit would prevent 
the re-establishment, entire or partial, of the pay. And that 
deficit was neve? so complete as to stop the disbursement of 
the Diobely, or distribution of two oboli to each citizen on 
occasion of various religious festivals. Such distribution con- 
tinued without interruption; though perhaps the number of 
occasions on which it was made may have been lessened? 


ι Thueyd. viii. 86. δῆμον ἡγούμενοι, &c. 
* Thuoyd. viii. 92. τὸ μὲν καταστῆ. ὃ See the valuable financial inserip 
σαι μετόχους τοσούτους, ἄντικρυς ἂν tions in Μ, Boeckh’s Corpus Ἰηβουῖρ» 
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How far, or under what restriction, any re-establishment of civil 
Restoration pay obtained footing during-the seven years between the 
of the coms ie 
plete de- our Hundred and the Thirty, we cannot say. But 
eerie: leaving this point undecided, we can show, that within a 
year after the deposition of the Four Hundred, the suffrage of the 
so-called Five Thousand expanded into the suffrage of all Athe- 
nians without exception, or into the full antecedent democracy. 
A memorable decree, passed about eleven months after that event 
-——at the commencement of the archonship of Glaukippus (June or 
July 410 3.0.) when the Senate of Five Iundred, the Dikasts and 
other civil functionaries were renewed for the coming year, 
pursuant to the ancient democratica® practice—exhibits to us the 
full democracy not merely in action, but in all the glow of feeling 
called forth by a recent restoration. It seems to have been thought 
that this first renewal of archons and other functionaries, under the 
revived democracy, ought to be stamped by some emphatic pro- 
clamation of sentiment, analogous to the solemn and heart-stirring 
oath taken in the preceding year at Samos. Accordingly Deme- 
phantus proposed and carried a (psephism or) deerce,' prescribing 
the form of an oath to be taken by all Athenians to stand by the 
democratical constitution. 

The terms of his psephism and oath are striking. ‘If any man 
Teoniies of subvert the democracy at Athens, or hold any magistracy 
tus—demo after the democracy has been subverted, he shall be an 
prescribed, enemy of the Athenians. Let him be put to death with 
impunity, and Ict his property be confiscated to the public, with the 
reservation of a tithe te Athéné. Let the man who has killed him, 
and the accomplice privy to the act, be accounted holy and of good 
religious odour. Let all Athenians swear an oath under the 
sacrifice of full-grown victims, in their respective tribes and demes, 
to kill him? Let the oath be as follows :—*T will kill with my own 


tionum, part i. nos. 147, 148, which 


attest considerable disbursements for 
the Diobely in 410-409 be, 

Nor does it seem that there was 
much diminution during these same 
years in the private expenditure and 
ostentation of the Chorégi at the fes- 
tivals and other exhibitions: see the 
Oration xxi, of Lysias—’Arodoyla Awpo- 
Soxlas-—c. 1, 2, p. 698-700 Reiske. 

1 About the date of this psephism or 
decree, see Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener, vol. ii, p. 168 (in the 
comment upon sundry inscriptions ap- 
pended to his work, not included in the 
English translation by Sir G. Lewis); 


also Meier, De Bonis Damnatorum, sect, 
li. p. 6-10. Wachsmuth erroneously 
places the date of it after the Thirty— 
see Hellen. Alterth. ii. ix. p, 267. 

® Andokidés de ‘vlysteriis, sect. 95-99. 
(c. 16, p. 48 R.\—‘O δ᾽ ἀποκτείνας τὸν 
ταῦτα ποιήσαντα, καὶ ὃ συμβουλεύσας, 
ὅσιος ἔστω καὶ εὐαγής. ᾿Ομόσαι δ᾽ 
᾿Αθηναίους ἅπαντας καθ᾽ ἱερῶν τε- 
λείων, κατὰ φυλὰς καὶ κατὰ δή- 
Hous, ἀποκτείνειν τὸν ταῦτα ποιήσαντα. 

The comment of Sievers (Commenta- 
tiones De Xenopkontis Hellenicis, Ber- 
lin, 1833, p. 18, 19) on the events of 
this time, is not clear, 
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hand, if I am able, any man who shall subvert the democracy at 
Athens, or who shall hold any office in future after the democracy 
has been subverted, or shall rise in arms for the purpose of 
making himself a despot, or shall help the despot to establish 
himself. And if any one else shall kill him, I will account the 
slayer to be holy as respects both gods and demons, as having slain 
an enemy of the Athenians. And I engage, by word, by deed and 
by vote, to sell his property and make over one-half of the proceeds 
to the slayer, without withholding anything. If any man shall 
perish in slaying or in trying to slay the despot, I will be kind 
both to him and to his children, as to Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
and their descendants. And I hereby dissolve and release all oaths 
which have been sworn hostile to the Athenian people, cither at 
Athens, or at the camp (at Samos) or elsewhere’! Let all 
Athenians swear this as the regular oath immediately before the 
festival of the Dionysia, with sacrifice and full-grown victims ;? 
invoking upon im who keeps it, good things in abundance,—but 
upon him who breaks it, destruction for himself as well as for his 
family.” 

Such was the remarkable decree which the Athenians not only 
passed in senate and public assembly, less than a year after the 
deposition of the Four IIundred, but also caused to be engraved 
on a colt ἢ close to theadoor of the Senate-house. It plainly 
indicates, not merely that the democracy had returned, but an 
unusual intensity of democratical feeling along with it. ‘The con- 
stitution which αἰ the Athenians thus swore to maintain by the 
most strenuous measures of defence, must have been a constitution 
in which all Athenians had political rights—not one of Five 
Thousand privileged persons excluding the rest.? This decree 

' Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 95-99, | pledged them to anti-constitutional acta 
(c.16.p.48R.) “Ὅποσαι δ᾽ ὅρκοι dpwpov- (Thucyd. viii. 54-81), 
ται ᾿Αθήνῃσιν ἢ ἐν τῷ στρατοπέδῳ 2. Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect, 95~ 
ἢ ἄλλοθί wou ἐνάντιοι τῷ δήμῳ τῶν ᾿Αθη- 99, (c. 16. p. 48 R.) Ταῦτα δὲ ὀμοσάν- 
ναίων, λύω καὶ ἀφίημι. τὼν ᾿Αθηναῖοι πάντες καθ᾽ ἱεμῶν 

To what particular anti-constitutional τελείων, τὸν νόμιμον ὅρκον, πρὸ Διονυ- 


oaths allusion is here made, we cannot σίων, &c. 

tell. All those ofdhe oligarchical con-| 8. Those who think that a new con- 
kpirators, both at Samos and at Athens, , stitution was established (after the de- 
are doubtless intendtd to be wbrogated: , position of the Four Hundred) are per- 
aud this oath, like that of the arma-' plexed to fix the period at which the 
ment at Samos (Thucyd. viii, 75), ia, old democracy was restored. K. F, 
intended to be sworn by every one, ' Hermann and others suppose, without 
iucluding those who had before been any special proof, that it waa restored 
members of the oligarchical conspiracy, at the time when Alkibiadés returned 
Perhaps it may also be intended to‘ to Athens in 407 πιο, See K. F. Her- 
abrogate the covenant sworn by the ' mann, Griech. Staata Alterthiimer, 5, 
members of the political clubs or ξυνω- | 167, not. 13. - ᾿ 

μόσται among themselves, inaofar as it | 
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became invalid after the expulsion of the Thirty, by the general 
resolution then passed not to act upon any laws passed before the 
archonship of Eukleidés, unless specially re-enacted. But the 
column, on which it stood engraved, still remained, and the words 
were read upon it at least down to the time of the orator Lykurgus, 
eighty years afterwards.' 

The mere deposition of the Four Hundred, however, and the 
transfer of political power to the Five Thousand, which 
took place in the first public assembly held after the 
defeat off Eretria—was sufficient to induce most of the 
Dekeleia, violent leaders of the Four Hundred forthwith to leave 
Athens. Peisander, Alexiklés, and others, went off secretly to 
Dekeleia ;? Aristarchus alone made his flight the means of 
inflicting a new wound upon his country. Being among the 
number of the generals, he availed himself of this authority to 
march—with some of the rudest among those Scythian archers, who 
did the police duty of the city—to Cinoé on the Beeotian frontier, 
which was at that moment under siege by a body of Corinthians 
and Beeotians united. Aristarchus, in concert with the besiegers, 
presented himself to the garrison, and acquainted them that Athens 
and Sparta had just concluded peace, one of the conditions of 
which was that (ποῦ should be surrendered to the Beotians. He 
therefore, as general, ordered them to,evacuate the place, under 
the benefit of a truce to return home. The garrison, having been 
closely blocked up, and kept wholly ignorant of the actual condition 
of politics, obeyed the order without reserve ; so that the Boeotians 
acquired possession of this very important firgMtier position—a new 
thorn in the side of Athens, besides Dekeleia.® 

Thus was the Athenian democracy again restored,’ and the 
divorce between the city and the armament at Samos terminated, 
after an interruption of about four months by the successful con- 


Fight of 
most of the 
leaders of 
the Four 
Hundred to 


' Lykurgus, adv, Leokrat. sect. 131, 
ὁ, 31. p. 225: compare Demosthen. adv, 
Leptin. sect. 138. 6, 84, p. 506, 

If we wanted any proof, how per- 
fectly reckless and unmeaning is the 
mention of the name of Solon by the 
orators, we should find it in this passage 
of Andokidés. He calls this psephism 
of Demophantus a Jaw of Solon (sect. 
96): see above in this History, ch. xi. 

2 Thueyd. viii. 98. Moat of these 
fugitives returned six years afterwards, 
after the battle of A&gospotami, when 
the Athenian people again became sub- 


ject to, an oligarchy in the persona of 
the Thirty. Several of them became 
members of the senate which worked 
under the Thirty (Iyysias cont, Agorat. 
sect, 80. c. 18. p. 495). 

Whether Aristotelés' and Chariklés 
were among the number of the Four 
Hundred who now went into exile, as 
Wattenbach affirms (De Quadringent, 
Ath. Factione, p, 66), seems not clearly 
made out. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 89-90. ᾿Αρίσταρχος, 
ἀνὴρ ἂν τοῖς μάλιστα Kal ἐκ πλείστον 
ἐναντίος τῷ δήμῳ, &c. 
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spiracy of the Four Hundred. It was only by a sort of miracle 
—or rather by the incredible backwardness and stupidity Therame 


tands 
of her foreign enemies—that Athens escaped alive from fran 
this nefarious aggression of her owrt ablest and wealthi- remainin 
est citizens. That the victorious democracy should the Four 


. . ee Hundred, 
animadvert upon and punish the principal actors eon- especially 

. Ω . Ὸ, .“,) Ὁ. in reference 

cerned in it—who had satiated their own selfish ambition to the forty 
. . ᾿ at Ketio- 

at the cost of so much suffering, anxiety, and peril, to neta, ana 


their country—was nothing more than rigorous justice. to'sparta 
But the circumstances of the case were peculiar: for the counter- 
revolution had been acéomplished partly by ine aid of a minority 
among the Four Hundred themselves—Theramenés, Aristokratés, 
and others, together with the Board of Elders called Probili—all 
of whom had been, at the outset, either principals or accomplices 
in that system of terrorism and assassination, whereby the demo- 
cracy had been everthrown and the oligarchical rulers established 
in the Senate-house. The earlier operations of the conspiracy, 
therefore, though among its worst features, could not be exposed to 
inquiry and trial, without compromising these parties as fellow- 
criminals. Theramenés evaded the difficulty, by selecting for 
animadversion a recent act of the majority of the Four Hundred, 
which he and his partisans had opposed, and on which therefore he 
had no ir‘.rests adverse either to justice or to the popular feeling. 
Iie stoud forward to impeach the last. embassy sent by the Four 
Hundred to Sparta—sent with instructions to purchase peace and, 
alliance at almost any price—and connected with the construction 
of the fort at Eetiofjfor the reception of an enemy’s garrison. 
This act of manifest treason, in which Antiphon, Phrynichus, and 
ten other known envoys were concerned, was chosen as the special 
matter for public trial and punishment, not less on public grounds 
than with a view to his own favour in the renewed democracy. 
But the fact that it was Theramenés who thus denounced his old 
friends and fellow-conspirators, after having jent hand and heart 
to their earlier and not lees guilty deeds—was long remembered as 
a treacherous betrayal, and employed in after-days as an excuse 
for atrocious injustice against himself. 

Of the twelve envoys who went on this, mission, all except 


1 Lysias cont. Eratosthen. c. 11. p. ὥστε ἅμα μὲν διὰ τὴν πρὸς ἐκείνους 
427, sect. 66-68. Βουλόμενος δὲ (Thera- πίστιν ὑμᾶς κατεδουλώσατο, διὰ δὲ τὴν 
menés) τῷ ὑμετέρῳ πλήθει πιστὸς δοκεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς τοὺς φίλους ἀπώλεσεν. 
εἶναι, ᾿Αγτιφῶντα καὶ ᾽Αρχεπτ λεμον, Compare Xenophon, Helley.. ii. 
φιλτάτους ὄντας αὐτῷ, κατηγορῶν ἀπέ. 30-33, 
κτεινεν' εἰς τοσοῦτον δὲ κακίας ἦλθεν, 


3 
3, 
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Phrynichus, Antiphon, Archeptolemus, and Onomaklés, seem to 
have already escaped to Dekeleia or elsewhere. Phrynichus (as I 
have mentioned a few pages above) had been assassinated several 
days before. Respecting his’ memory, a condemnatory vote had 
already been j@@t passed by the restored Senate of Five Hundred, 
decreeing that his property should be confiscated and his house 
razed to the ground; and conferring the gift of citizenship, 
together with a pecuniary recompense, on two foreigners who 
claimed to have assassinated him.’ The other three, Antiphon, 
Archeptolemus, and Onomaklés,? were presented in name to the 
Senate by the generals (of whom probab¥ Theramenés was one) 
as having gone on a mission to Sparta for purposes of mischief to 
Athens, partly on board an enemy’s ship, partly through the 
Spartan garrison at Dekeleia. Upon this presentation, doubt- 
less a document of some length and going into particulars, a 
senator named Andron moved,—That the generals, aided by any 
ten senators whom they may choose, do seize the three persons 
accused, and hold them in custody for trial:—That the Thes- 
motlictae do send to each of the three a formal summons, to prepare 
themselves for trial on a future day before the Dikastery, on the 
charge of high treason—and do bring them to trial on the day 
named; assisted by the generals, the ten senators chosen as 
auxiliaries, and any other citizen who may please to take part, as 
their accusers. Each of the three was to be tried separately, and 


1 That these votes, respecting the 
memory and the death of Phrynichus, 
preceded the trial of Antiphon— we 
may gather from the concluding words 
of the sentence passed upon Antiphon: 
sec Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 981 B.: 
compare Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 313, 

Both Lysiag and Lykurgus, the ora- 
tors, contain statements about the death 
of Phrynichus which are not in har- 
mony with Thucydidés. Both these 
orators agree in reporting the names of 
the two foreigners who claimed to have 
slain Phrynichus, and whose claim was 
allowed by the people afterwards, in a 
formal reward and vote of citizenship— 
Thrasybulus of Kalydon—Apollodorus 
of Megara (Lysias cont. ‘Agorat. c, 18. 
p. 492; Lykurg. cont. Leokrat. c. 29. 
p. 217). 

Lykurgus says that Phrynichus was 
assassinated by night ‘‘near the foun- 
tain hagd by the willow-trees:” which 
is quite contradictory to Thucydidés, 
who atates that the deed was done in 


, daylight, in the market-place. Ago- 

| ratus, ag whom the speech of Ly- 
sias is di , pretended to have been 
one of the ngsassins, and claimed reward 
on that score, 

Tho story of Lykurgua, that the 
Athenian people, on the proposition of 
Kritias, exhumed and brought to trial 
the dead body of Phrynichus, and that 
Avistarchus and Alexiklés were put to 
death for undertaking its defence—is 
certainly in part false, and probably 
wholly false. Aristarchus was then at 
(knoé, Alexiklés αὐ Dekeleia, 

? Onomaklés had been one of the col- 
leagues of Phryntehus, as general of the 
armament in Jonia, in the preceding 
autumn (Thucyd, viii. 25). 

In one of the Biographies of Thucy- 
didés (p, xxii. in Dr. Arnold’s edition) 
it is stated that Onomaklés was exe- 
cuted along with the other two: but 
the document cited in the Pseudo-Plu- 
tarch contradicts this. 
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if condemned, was to be dealt with according to the penal law of 
the city against traitors, or persons guilty of treason.) 

Though all the three persons thus indicated were in Athens, δὲ 
at least were supposed to be there, ‘on the day when this jutipton 
resolution was passed by the Senate,—yet before Was fretted and 
executed, Onomaklés had fled; so that Antiphon and ©«ute¢ 
Archeptolemus only were imprisoned for trial. They too must 
have had ample opportunity for leaving the city, and we might 
have presumed that Antiphon would have thought it quite as 
necessary to retire as Peisander and Alexiklés, So acute a man 
as he, at no time very @pular, must have known that now at least 
he had drawn the sword against his fellow-citizens in a manner 
which could never be forgiven. LIlowever, he chose voluntarily to 
stay: and this man, who had given orders for taking off so many 
of the democratical speakers by private assassination, received from 
the democracy, when triumphant, full notice and fair trial, on 
a distinct and specific charge. The speech which he made in his 
defence, though it did not procure acquittal, was listened to, not 
merely with patience, but with admiration; as we may judge from 
the powerful and lasting effect which it produced. Thucydides 
describes it as the most magnificent defence against a capital 
charge, which had ever come before him ;? and the popt Agathon, 
doubtless a hearer, warmly complimented Antiphon on his elo- 
quence ; to which the latter replied, that the approval of one such 
discerning judge was in his eyes an ample compensation for the 
unfriendly verdict of the multitude. Both he and Archeptolemus 
were found guilty b§he Dikastery and condemned to the penal- 
ties of treason. ‘They were handed over to the magistrates called 
the Eleven (the chiefs of executive justice at Athens) to be put to 
death by the customary draught of hemlock. ‘Their properties 
were confiscated: their houses were directed to be razed, and the 
vacant site to be marked by columns, with the inscription—* The 


' Plutarch, Vit, X. Oratt. p, 834: before the people or the Dikastery him-« 


self, 


compare Xenophon, Hellenie. i, 7, 22. 

Apoléxis was one of the accusers of 
Antiphon: see Harpokration, Vv. Στα- 
σιώτη. . 

2 Thucyd. viii. 68; Aristotel, Ethic, 
Eudem. i, 5. Kal αὐτός re (Αν- 
τιφῶν)--ἄριστα φαίνεται τῶν μέχρι ἐμοῦ, 
ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν τούτων αἰτιαθεὶ: ---- θανάτον 
δίκην ἀπολογησάμενος---" And he too for 
himself,” &c. Thucydidés bad just be- 
fore stated that Antiphon rendered the 
most valuable service as an adviser to 
other litiganta, but that he seldom spoke 


The words καὶ αὐτός τε, following 
immediately, set forth his great etli- 
ciency when he did for once plead his 
own cause, 

Kiihnken seems quite right (Dia- 
sertat, De Antiphont, p. 818 Reisk.) in 
considering the oration περὶ peragrd- 
σεως to be Antiphon's defence of him- 
self—though Westermann (Geschichte 
der Gricchiach. Beredsamkeit, p, 277) 
controverts this opinion. This oration 
is alluded to in several of the articles in 
Harpokration. 
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residence of Antiphon the traitor—of Archeptolemus. the traitor.’ 
They were not permitted to be buried either in Attica or m any 
t&ritory subject to Athenian dominion.!’ Their children, both 
legitimate and illegitimate, wére deprived of the citizenship ; and 
the citizen, whdl@bould adopt any descendant of either of them, was 
to be himself in like manner disfranchised. 

Such was the sentence passed by the Dikastery, pursuant to the 
Athenian law of treason. It was directed to be engraved on the 
same brazen column as the decree of honour to the slayers of Phry- 
nichus. From that column it was tranacribed, and has thus passed 
into history.’ 

How many of the Του Hundred oligarchs actually came to 
trial or were punished, we have no means of knowing ; 
but there is ground for believing that none were put to 
death except Antiphon and Archeptolemus—perhaps also 
Aristarchus, the betrayer of (ποῦ to the Besotians. ‘The latter 18 
said to have been formally tried and condemned :? though by what 
accident he afterwards came into the power of the Athenians, after 


Treatment 
of the Four 
Hundred 
generally. 


1 So, Themistoklés, as a traitor, was 
not allowed to be buried in Attica 
(Thucyd. i, 188; Cornel. Nepos. Vit. 
Themistocl. ii, 10). His friends are 
said to have beought his bones thither 
secretly. 

2 It is given at length in Pseudo- 
Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 833, 834. 
It was preserved by Cecilius, a Sicilian 
and rhetorical teacher, of the Augustan 
age; who possessed sixty orations as- 
cribed to Antiphon, twenty-five of which 
he considered to be spurious. 

Antiphon left a daughter, whom Kal- 
leschrus sued for in marriage pursuant 
to the forms of law, being entitled to 
do so on the score of near relationship 
(ἐπεδικάσατο). Kalleschrus was him- 
self one of the Four Hundred —perhaps 
a brother of Kritias. It seems singular 
that the legal power of suing at law for 
a female in marriage, by right of near 
kin (τοῦ ἐπιδικάζεσθαι), could extend to 
a female disfranchised and debarred 
from all rights of citizenship. 

If we may believe Harpokration, 
Andron (who made the motion in the 
Senate for sending Antiphon and Ar- 
cheptolemus to trial) had been himself 
a member of the Four Hundred oli- 
garchs, as well as Theramenés (Harp. 
v. "Ανδρων). 

The note of Dr. Arnold, upon that 
passage (viii. 68) wherein Thucydidés 
calls Antiphon ἀρετῇ οὐδενὸς Dorepos— 


‘inferior to no man in virtue”—well 
deserves to be consulted. This pas- 
sage shows in a remarkable manner, 
what were the political and private 
qualities which determined the esteem 
of Thucydidés, It shows that his sym- 
pathies went along with the oligarchical 
party ; and that while the exaggera- 
tions of opposition speakers or dema- 
gogues, such as those which he imputes 
to Kleon and Hyperbolus, provoked his 
bitter hatred-—exaggerationa of the oli- 
garchical warfare, or multiplied assassi- 
nations, did not make him like a man 
the worse. But it shows at the same 
time hia high candour in the narration 
of facts; for he gives an undisguised 
revelation both of the assassinations, 
and ot the treason, of Antiphon. 

3 Xenoph. Hellenic. i. 7,28, This is 
the natural meaning of the passage; 
though it may algo mean that a day for 
trial was named, but that Aristarchus 
did not appear. Atistarchus may pos- 
sibly have been made prisoner in one of 
the engagements Phicd took place be- 
tween the garrison of Dekeleia and the 
Athenians. The Athenian exiles in a 
body established themselves at®#Deke- 
leia and carried on constant war with 
the citizens at Athens: see Lysias, De 
Bonis Nicie Fratris, Or. xviii. ch. 4. p. 
604; Pro Polystrato, Orat. xx. ο. 7. 
p- 688; Andokidés de Mysteriis, c. 17. 
p. 50, 
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having once, effected his escape, we are not informed. The 
property of Peisander (he himself having escaped) was confiscated, 
and granted either wholly or in part as a recompense to Apollo- 
dorus, one of the assassins of Phrynichus :! probably the property 
of the other conspicuous fugitive oligarchs was @bnfiscated also. 
Polystratus, another of the Four Hundred, who had only become 
a member of that body a few days before its fall, was tried during 
absence (which absence his defenders afterwards accounted for by 
saying that he had been wounded in the naval battle off Eretria) 
and heavily fined. It scems that each of the Four Hundred was 
called on to go through an audit and a trial of accountability 
(according to the practice general at Athens with magistrates 
going out of office). Such of them as did not appear to this trial 
were condemned to fine, to exile, or to have their names recorded 
as traitors. But most of those who did appear scem to have 
heen acquitted, partly, we are told, by bribes to the Logiste 
or auditing officers—though some were condemned either to 
fine or to partial political disability, along with those hoplites 


who had been the most marked partisans of the Four Hundred.? 


1 Lysias, De Olea Sacra, Or, vii. ch. 2. 
p. 263 Reisk. 

£ “Quadringentis ipsa dominatio 
fraudi non fuit;,jmo qui cum Thera- 
mene et Aristocrate steterant, in magno 
honore habiti sunt: omnibus autem 
rationes reddendw fuerunt; qui solum 
vertissent, proditores judicati sunt, no- 
mina in publico proposita” (Watten- 
bach, De Quadringentorum Athenis Fuc- 
tione, p. 65), 

From the psephism of Patrokleidés 
(passed six years subsequently, after 
the battle of Afgospotamos) we learn 
that the names of such among the 
Four Hundred as did not stay to take 
their trial, were engraved on pillars 
distinct from those who were ὑπο and 
condemned either to fine or to various 
disabilities — Andukidés de Mysteriis, 
sect. 75-78 — Kal ὅσα ὀνόματα τῶν 
τετρακοσίων τινὸς ἐγγέγραπται, ἢ ἄλλο 
τι περὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ ὀπιγαρχίᾳ πραχθέντων 
ἔστι που γεγραμμένον, πλὴν ὅποσα 
ἐν στήλαις έγβαπται τῶν μὴ 
ἔνθαδε μεινάντων, ἄς. (these last 


names, as the most criminal, were 
ex: from the amnesty of Patro- 
kleidés). 


We here see that there were two 
categories among the condemned Four 
Hundred :—1. Those who remained to 
stand the trial of accountability, and 
were condemned either to a fine which 


they could not pay, or to some positive 
disability. 2. Those who did not re- 
main to stand their trial, and were con- 
demned par contumace. φ 

Along with the first category we find 
other names besides those of the Four 
Hundred, found guilty as their parti- 
sins-—ddAo τι (ὄνομα) περὶ τῶν ἐν rH 
ὀλιγαρχίᾳ πραχθέντων. Among these 
partisans we may rank the soldiers 
mentioned a little before, sect. 75—of 
στρατιῶται, ols ὅτι ἐπέμειναν ἐπὶ 
τῶν τυράννων ἐν τῇ πόλει, τὰ μὲν 
ἄλλα ἦν ἅπερ τοῖς ἄλλοις πολίταις, 
εἰπεῖν 8 ἐν τῷ δήμῳ οὐκ ἐξῆν αὐτοὶς 
οὐδὲ βουλεῦσαι-- where the preposition 
ἐπὶ sceme to signify not sine contem- 
poraneousness, but a sort of intimate 
connexion, like the phrase ἐπὶ προστά- 
τον οἰκεῖν (see Matthie, Gr. Gr. sect. 
584; Kuhner, Gr. Gr. sect. 611), 

The oration of Lysias pro Polystrato 
is on several points vbscure: but we 
make out that Polystratus was one of 
the Four Hundred who did not come 
to stand his trial of accountability, and 
was thereforo condemned in his ab- 
sence, Severe accusations were made 
against him, and he was falsely asserted 
to be the cousin, whereas he was in 
reality only fellow demot, of Phryni- 
chns (sect. 20, 24, 11), The defence 
explains his non-appearance by saying 
that he had been wounded at the battle 
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Indistinctly as we make out the particular procegdings of the 


Favourable Athenian people at this restoration of the democracy, 
judgement of 


heeds we know from Thucydidés that their prudence and mode- 
on thecon- vation were exemplary. The eulogy, which he bestows 
ree - the ? 

thenians. 


in such emphatic terms upon their behaviour at this 
juncture, is indeed doubly remarkable:' first, because it comes 
from an exile, not friendly to the democracy, and a strong admirer 
of Antiphon; next, because the juncture itself was one eminently 
trying to the popular morality, and likely to degenerate, by almost 
natural tendency, into excess of reactionary vengeance and perse- 
cution, The democracy was now one humdred years old, dating 
from Kleisthenés—and fifty years old, even dating from the final 
reforms of Ephialtés and Periklés; so that self-government and 
political equality were a part of the habitual sentiment of every 
man’s bosom—heightencd in this case by the fact that Athens was 
not merely a democracy, but an imperial democracy, having 
dependencies abroad? At a moment when, from unparalleled 
previous disasters, she is barely able to keep up the struggle 
against her foreign enemies, a small knot of her own wealthiest 
citizens, taking advantage of her weakness, contrive by a tissue of 
fraud and force not less flagitious than skilfully combined, to 
concentrate in their own hands the powers of the state, and to tear 
from their countrymen the security against bad government, the 


of Eretria, and that the trial took place 
immediately after the deposition of the 
Four Hundred (sect. 14, 44), He was 
heavily fined, and deprived of his 
citizenship (sect. 15, 33, 38). It would 
appear that the fine was greater than 
his property could discharge: accord- 
ingly this fine, remaining unpaid, would 
become chargeable upon his sons after 
his death, and unless they could pay it, 
they would come into the situation of 
insolvent public debtors to the state, 
which would debar them from the 
exercise of the rights of citizenship, so 
long as the debt remained unpaid. 
But while Polystratus was alive, his 
sons were not liable to the state for the 
payment of his fine; and they therefore 
still remained citizens and in the full 
exercise of their rights, though Ae was 
disfranchised. They were three sons, 
all of whom had served with credit as 
hoplites, and even as horsemen, in 
Sicily and elsewhere. In the speech 
before us, one of them prefers a peti- 
tion to the Dikastery that the sentence 
passed against his father may be miti- 


gated—partly on the ground that it 
was unmerited, being passed while his 
father was afraid to stand forward in 
his own defence—partly as recompense 
for distinguished military services of 
all the three sons, The speech was 
delivered at a time later than the battle 
of Kynosséma, in the autumn of this 
year (sect, 31), but not very long 
after the overthrow of the Four Hun- 
dred, gnd certainly (I think) long be- 
fore the Thirty; so that the assertion 
of Taylor (Vit. Lysia, p. 55) that all 
the extant orations of Lysias bear date 
after the Thirty, must be received with 
this exception. 

1 This testimony of Thucydidés is 
amply sufficient ‘to .efute the vague 
assertions in the Oration xxv. of Lysias 
(Δήμον Καταλυσ. ᾿Απολ. sec. 34, 35) 
about great enormities now ἂν ee 
by the Athenians; though Mr, Mitford 
copies these assertions as if they were 
real history, referring them to a time 
four years afterwards (History of Greece, 
ch. xx, 8. 1, vol, iv. p. 327), 

8 Thueyd, viii. 68, 
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sentiment of ,equ&l citizenship, and the long-established freedom of 
speech, Nor is this all: these conspirators not only plant an 
oligarchical sovereignty in the Senate-house, but also sustain that 
sovereignty by inviting a foreign garrison from without, and by 
betraying Athens to her Peloponnesian enemies. Two more 
deadly injuries it is impossible to imagine; and from neither 
of them would Athens have escaped, if her forcign enemy had 
manifested reasonable alacrity. Considering the immense peril, 
the narrow escape, and the impaired condition in which Athens 
was left notwithstanding her escape—we might well have expected 
in the people a violencetof reactionary hostility such as every calm 
observer, while making allowance for the provocation, must never- 
theless have condemned ; and perhaps somewhat analogous to that 
exasperation which, under very similar circumstances, had caused 
the bloody massacres at Iorkyra.’ And when we find that this is 
fexactly the occasion which Thucydidés (an observer rather less 
t..an impartfal) sclects to culogise their good conduct and modera- 
tion, we are made deeply sensible of the good habits which their 
previous democracy must have implanted in them, and which now 
served ag a corrective to the impulse of the actual moment. ‘They 
had become familiar with the cementing force of a common senti- 
ment; they had learnt to hold saered the inviolability of law and 
justice, even in respect to their worst enemy; and what was of not 
less moment, the frequency and freedom of political discussion had 
taught them not only to substitute the contentions of the tongue for, 
those of the sword, but also to conceive their situation with its pre- 
sent and prospective liabilities, instead of being hurried away by 
blind retrospective vengeance against the past. 
There are few contrasts in Grecian history more memorable or 
more instructive, than that between this oligarchical con- Oligarchy 


at bens, 
spiracy,—-conducted by some of the ablest hands at, democracy 


at Samos-— 

Athens—and the democratical movement going on at the contrast, 

same time in Samos, among the Athewian armament and the 
Samian citizens. In the former we have nothing but selfishness 
and personal ambition from the beginning: first, a partnership to 
seize for thes own advantage the powers of governmcnt—next, 
after this object has been accomplished, a breach among the 
partyers, arising out of disappointment alike selfish. We find 
appeal made to nothing but the worst tendencics; either tricks to 
practise upon the credulity of the people, or extra-judicial murders 
to work upon their fear. In the latter, on the contrary, the senti- 


' See, about the events in Korkyra, vol. iv. ch. 1, p. 387. 
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ment invoked is thdt of common patriotism, arfl equal, public- 
minded sympathy. ‘That which we read in Thucydidés—when the 
soldiers of the armament and the Samian ‘citizens pledged them- 
selves to each other by solemn oaths to uphold their democracy, to 
maintain harmony and good feeling with each other, to prosecute 
energetically the war against the Peloponnesians, and to remain at 
enmity with the oligarchical conspirators at Atheris—is a scene 
among the most dramatic and inspiriting which occurs in his 
history.! Moreover we recognise at Samos the same absence 
of reactionary vengeance as at Athens, after the attack of the 
oligarchs, Athenian as well as Samian, has ‘been repelled; 
although those oligarchs had begun by assassinatiag Hyperbolus 
and others. There is throughout this whole democratical move- 
ment at Samos a generous exaltation of common sentiment over 
personal, and at the same time an absence of ferocity against oppo- 
nents, such as nothing except democracy ever inspired in th@® 
Grecian bosom. 

It is indeed true that this was a special movement of generous 
enthusiasm, and that the details of a democratical government 
correspond to it but imperfectly. Neither in the life of an 
individual, nor in that of a people, does the ordinary and every-day 
movement appear at all worthy of those particular seasons in which 
a man is lifted above his own level, and becomes capable of 
extreme devotion and heroism. Yet such emotions, though their 
complete predominance is never otherwise than transitory, have 
their foundation in veins of sentiment which are not even at other 
times wholly extinct, but count among the manifold forces tending 
to modify and improve, if they cannot govern, human action. 
Even their moments of transitory predominance leave a luminous 
tract behind, and render the men who have passed through them 
more apt to conceive again the same generous impulse, though in 
fainter degree. It is one of the merits of Grecian democracy that 
it did raise this feeling of equal and patriotic communion ; some- 
times, and on rare occasions, like the scene at Samos, with 
overwhelming intensity, so as to impassion an unanimous multi- 
tude; more frequently, in feebler tide, yet such as gave some 
chance to an honest and eloquent orator of making successful 
appeal to public feeling against corruption or selfishness.. If we 
follow the movements of Antiphon and his fellow-conspirators. 
at Athens, contemporaneous with the democratical manifestations 
at Samos, we shall see that not only was no such generous impulse 

' Thucyd. viii. 75. 
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included in it, but the success of their schemdepended upon their 

being able to strike all common and active Patriotism out of the 

Athenian bosom. Under the “cold shade” of their oligarchy— 

even if we suppose the absence. of cruelty and rapacity, which would 

probably soon have become rife had their dominion lasted, as we 

shall presently learn from the history of the second oligarchy of 
Thirty—no sentiment would have been left to the Athenian multi- 

tude except fear, servility, or at best a tame and dumb sequacity 

to leaders whom they neither chose nor controlled. To those who‘ 
regard different forms of government as distinguished from each 

other mainly by the feelings which each tends to inspire, in magis- 

trates as well as citizens, the contemporancous scenes of Athens 

and Samos will suggest instructive comparisons between Grecian 

oligarchy and Grecian democracy. 
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CHAPTER LXIILI. 


THE RESTORED ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY, AFTER THE DEPOSI- 
TION OF THE FOUR HUNDRED, DOWN TO THE ARRIVAL OF 
OYRUS THE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR. 


ΤῊΣ oligarchy of Four Hundred at Athens (installed in the Senate- 
πο. 411, house about February or March 411 8.0. and deposed 
Hmbarrassed about July of the same year), after four or five months of 
Athens after danger and distraction such as to bring her almost within 
Hundred’ the grasp of her enemies, has now been terminated by 
the restoration of her democracy; with what attendant circum- 
stances has been amply detailed. I now revert to the military and 
naval operations on the Asiatic coast, partly contemporaneous with 
the political dissensions at Athens, above described. 

It has already been stated that the Peloponnesian fleet of 
Peloponne- 94 trircmes,' having remained not less thah 80 days idle 


sealer at Rhodes, had come back to Milétus towards the end of 
Athens March; with the intention of proceeding to the rescue of 
Chios, which a portion of the Athenian armament under Strom- 
bichidés had been for some time besieging, and which was now in 
the greatest distress. The main Athenian fleet at Samos, how- 
ever, prevented Astyochus from effecting this object, since he did 
not think it advisable to hazard a general battle. He was influ- 
enced partly by the bribes, partly by the delusions of Tissaphernés, 
who sought only to wear out both parties by protracted war, and 
who now professed to be on the point of bringing up the Phenician 
fleet to his aid. Astyochus had in his fleet the ships which had 
been brought over for codperation with Pharnabazus at the Helles- 
pont, and which were thus equally unable to reach their destina- 
tion. To meet this difficulty, the Spartan Denkyllidas was sent 
with a body of troops by land to the Hellespont, there to join 
Pharnabazus, in acting against Abydos and the neighbouring de- 
pendencies of Athens. Abydos, connected with Milétus by colonial 
ties, set the example of revolting from Athens to Derkyllidas and 
Pharnabazus; an example followed, two days afterwards, by the 
neighbouring town of Lampsakus. 


1 Thucyd, viii. 44, 45, 
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It docs not appear that there was at {818 time any Athenian 
force in the Hellespont; and the news of this’ danger to Strombict- 


déa goes from 


the empire in a fresh quarter, when conveyed to Chios, ee 


alarmed Strombichidés, the commander of the Athenian improvea 

og ‘ condition of 
besieging armament, The Chians, driven to despair by tue Chians 
increasing famine as well as by want of relief from Astyochus, and 
having recently increased their fleet to 36 triremes against tho 
Athenian 32, by the arrival of 12 ships under Leon (obtained from 
Milétus during the absence of Astyochus at Rhodes), had sallied 
out and fought an obstinate naval battle against the Athenians, 
with some advantage,! Nevertheless Strombichidés felt compelled 
immediately to carry away 24 triremes and a body of hoplites for 
the relief of the Hellespont. fence the Chians became sufficiently 
masters of the sea, to provision themselves afresh, though the Athe- 
nian armament and fortified post still remained on the island. 
Astyochus also was enabled to recall Leon with the twelve triremes 
to Milétus, and thus to strengthen his main fleet.’ 

The present appears to have been the time, when the oligarchical 
party both in the town and in the camp at Samos, were Discontent in 
laying their plan of conspiracy as already recounted, and Sttian feet” 
when the Athenian generals were divided in opinion— % Milétus 
Charminus sidifg with this party, Leon and Diomedon against it. 
Apprised of the reigning dissension, Astyochus thought it a 
favourable opportunity for sailing with his whole ficet up to the 
harbour of Samos, and offering battle ; but the Athenians were in, 
no condition to leave the harbour. Le accordingly returned 
to Milétus, where he again remained inactive, in expectation (real 
or pretended) of the arrival of the Phenician ships. But the 
discontent of his own troops, especially the Syracusan contingent, 
presently became uncontrollable. They not only murmured at the 
inaction of the armament during this precious moment of disunion 
in the Athenian camp, but also detected the insidious polic 
of Tissaphernés in thus frittering away their strength without 
result ; a policy still more keenly brought home to their feclings by 
his irregularity m supplying them with pay and provision, which 
caused seriousdlistress. ‘Io appease their clamours, Astyochus was 
compelled to call together a general assembly, the. resolution of 
which was pronounced in favour of immediate battle. He accord- 
ingly sailed from Milétus with his whole fleet of 112 triremes 
round to the promontory. of Mykalé immediately opposite Samos— 


1 Thucyd. viii. 61, 62. οὐκ ἔλασσον | very decisive. 
ἔχοντρῃ, means a certain success, not 2 Thucyd. viii. 63. 
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ordering the Milesian hoplites to cross the promontory by land to 
the same point. The Athenian fleet, now consisting of only 82 
sail, in the absence of Strombichidés, was then moored near 
Glauké on the mainland of Mykalé: but the public decision just 
taken by the Peloponnesians to fight becoming known to them, 
they retired to Samos, not being willing to engage with such 
inferior numbers.! 

It seems to have been during this last interval of inaction on the 
part of Astyochus, that the oligarchical party in Samos made their 
attempt and miscarried ; the reaction from which attempt brought 
about, with little delay, the great democratical manifestation, and 
solemn collective oath, of the Athenian armament—coupled with 
the nomination of new, cordial, and unanimous generals. They 
were now in high enthusiasm, anxious for battle with the enemy ; 
and Strombichidés had been sent for immediately, that the fleet 
might be united against the main enemy at Milétus. That officer 
had recovered Lampsakus, but had failed in his attempt on 
Abydos.? Having established a central fortified station at Sestos, 
he now rejoined the flect at Samos, which by his arrival was 
Strombicht- * Increased to 108 sail. He arrived in the night, when 
from Chios to the Peloponnesian fleet was prepaxing to renew its attack 
Samo from Mykalé the next morning. It éonsisted of 112 
ships, and was therefore still superior in number to the Athenians, 
But having now learnt both the arrival of Strombichidés, and the 
renewed spirit as well as unanimity of the Athenians, the Pelo- 
pomnesian commanders did not venture to persist in their resolution 
of fighting. They returned back to Milétus, to the mouth of which 
harbour the Athenians sailed, and had the satisfaction of offering 
battle to an unwilling enemy.’ 

Such confession of inferiority was well-calculated to embitter still 
Peloponne- farther the discontents of the Peloponnesian fleet at 


sian squadron 


anti force at ilé } rné 
ani force at Milétus, ‘Tissaphernés had become more and fnore par 


Peat serail simonious in furnishing pay and supplies; while the 
from Athens. recall of Alkibiadés to Samos, which happened just now, 
combined with the uninterrupted apparent intinfacy between him 
and the satrap, confirmed thcir belief that the latterwas intention- 
ally cheating and starving them, in the interest of Athens, At the 
same time, earnest invitations arrived from Pharnabazus, soliciting 
the codperation of the fleet at the Hellespont, with liberal promises 
of pay and maintenance. Klearchus, who had been sent out with 
the last squadron from Sparta for the express purpose of going to 


: Thucyd. viii. 78, 79. 2 Thuoyd. viii. 62. * Thuoyd. vile79. 
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aid Pharnabazus, claimed to be allowed to execute his orders; 
while Astyochus also, having renounced the idea of any united 
action, thought it now expedient to divide the fleet, which he was 
at a loss how to support. Accordingly Klearchus was sent, with 
forty triremes from Milétus to the Hellespont, yet with instructions 
to evade the Athenians at Samos by first stretching out westward 
into the AZgean. Encountering severe storms, he was forced with 
the greater part of his squadron to seek shelter at Delos, and even 
suffered so much damage as to return to Milétus, from whence he 
himself marched to the Hellespont by land. Ten of his triremes, 
however, under the Megarian Helixus, weathered the storm and 
pursued their voyage to the Hellespont, which was at this moment 
unguarded, since Strombichidés seems to have brought back all his 
squadron. Helixus passed on unopposed to Byzantium, a Doric 
city and Megarian colony, from whence secret invitations had 
a.-eady reached him, and which he now induced to revolt from 
Athens. This untoward news admonished the Athenian generals 
at Samos, whose vigilance the circuitous route of Klearchus had 
eluded, of the necessity of guarding the Hellespont, whither they 
sent a detachment, and even attempted in vain to mecapture 
Byzantium, Sixteen fresh triremes afterwards proceeded from 
Milétus to the Hellespont and Abydos, thus enabling the Pelo- 
ponnesians to watch that strait as well as the Bosphorus and 
Byzantium,' and even to ravage the Thracian Chersonese. 
Meanwhile the discontents of the fleet at Milétus broke out 
into open mutiny against Astyochus and ‘Tissaphernés. Discontent 
Unpaid and only half-fed, the seamen came together in ing againet 
crowds to talk over their grievances ; denouncing Asty- at aluets, 
ochus as having betrayed them for his own profit to the satrap, 
who was treacherously ruining the armament under the inspirations 
of Alkibiadés, Even some of the officers, whose silence had been 
hitherto purchased, began to hold the same language ; perceiving 
that the mischief was becoming irreparable, and that the men were 
actually on the point of desertion. Above all, the incorruptible 
Hermokratés of Syracuse, and Dorieus the Thurian commander, 
zealously espoused the claims of their seamen, who being mostly 
freemen (in greater proportion than the crews of the Peloponnesian 
ships), went.in a body to Astyochus, with loud complaints and 
demand of their arrears of pay. But the Peloponnesian general 
received them with haughtiness and even with menace, lifting up 
his stick to strike the commander Dorieus while advocating their 


1 Thucyd. viii, 80-99, 
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cause. Such was the resentment of the seamen that they rushed 
forward to pelt Astyochus with missiles: he took refuge, however. 
on a neighbouring altar, so that no actual mischief was done.! 

Nor was the discontent confined to the seamen of the fleet. The 
The Spartan Milesians algo, displeased and alarmed at the fort which 


Lichasen. ‘Tissaphernés had built in their town, watched an oppor- 


Viledaneto tunity of attacking it Wy surprise, and expelled his 


obe 


stents. garrison. ‘Though the armament in general, now full of 
the Mie. antipathy against the satrap, sympathised in this pro- 
oe ceeding, yet the Spartan commissioner Lichas censured 
it geverely ; intimating to the Milesians that they, as well as the 
other Greeks in the king’s territory, were bound to be subservient 
to Tissaphernés within all reasonable limits—and even to court 
him by extreme subservience, until the war should be ‘prosperously 
terminated. It appears that in other matters also, Lichas had 
enforced instead of mitigating the authority of the ‘satrap over 
them; so that the Milegjans now came to hate him vehemently,’ 
and when he shortly afterwards died of sickness, they refused 
permission to bury him in the spot (probably some place of honour) 
which hgs surviving countrymen had fixed upon. Though Lichas 
in these enforcements only carried out the stipulations of his treaty 
with Persia, yet it is certain that the Milesians, instead of acquiring 
autonomy according to the general promises of Sparta, were now 
farther from it than ever, and that imperial Athens had protected 
_them against Persia much better than Sparta. 

The subordination of the armament, however, was now almost at 
Mindarus ‘a end, whén Mindarus arrived from Sparta as admiral 
anerecve’ to supersede Astyochus, who was summoned home and 
matimirs took his departure. Both Hermokratés and some 
Milesian deputies availed themselves of this opportunity to go to 
Sparta for the purpose of preferring complaints against Tissa- 
phernés ; while the latter on his part sent thither an envoy named 
Gaulites (a Karian brought up in equal familiarity with the Greek 
dnd Karian languages) both to defend himself against the often- 
repeated charges of Hermokratés, that he had been treacherously 
withholding the pay under concert with Alkibiadésand the Athe- 
nians—and to denounce the Milesians on his own side, as having 
wrongfully demolished his fort.’ At the same time, he thought it 

1 Thucyd. vill, 83, 84 καὶ ἐπιθεραπεύειν ἕως ἂν τὸν πόλεμον 

5 Thucyd. νυἱῖί, 84. Ὃ μέντοι Λίχας | εὖ θῶνται. Οἱ δὲ Μιλήσιοι ᾧργίωντό τε 
οὔτε ἠρέσκετο αὐτοῖς, ἔφη τε χρῆναι Τισ- αὐτῷ καὶ διὰ ταῦτα καὶ δι᾽ ἄλλα τοιου- 


σαϑέρμει καὶ δουλεύειν Μιλησίους καὶ  τότροπα, &c. 
τοὺς ἄλλους ἐν τῇ βασιλέως τὰ pérpia,| 8 Τμυογά, viii. 85, 
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necessary to put forward a new pretence, for the purpose of 
| Se a: the negotiations of his envoy at Sparta, soothing the 

patience of the armament, and conciliating the new admiral 
Mindarus, He announced that the Phenician fleet was on the 
point of arriving at Aspendus in Pamphylia, and that he was going 
thither to meet it, for the purpose of bringing it up to the seat of 
war to coéperate with the Pepponnesians. 116 invited Lichas to 
accompany him, and engagedgto leave Tamos at Milétus,@s deputy 
during his absence, with orders to furnish pay and maintenance to 
the fleet.' 

Mindarus, a new commander without any experience of .the 
mendacity of Tissaphernés, was imposed upon by his sentean 
plausible assurance, and even captivated by the near (ees 


‘1. “opian Cape to Aspendus, while the satrap went thither by land. 

liere again was ἃ fresh delay of no inconsiderable length, while 
Tissaphernés was absent at Aspendus, on this ostensible purpose. 
Some time elapsed before Mindarus was undeceived, for Philippus 
found the Phenician flect at Aspendus, and was therefore at first 
full of hope that it was really coming onward. But the satrap soon 
showed that his purpose now, as heretofore, was nothing better 
than delay and delusion. The Phenician ships were 147 in 
number ; a fleet more than sufficient for concluding the maritime 
war, if brought up to act zealously. But Tissaphernés affected to 
think that this was a small force, unworthy of the majesty of the 
Great King ; ΝΜ had commanded a flcet of 300 sail to be fitted 
out for the ser¥ice? He waited for some time in “pretended 
expectation that more ships were on their way, disregarding all the 
remonstrances of the Lacedzemonian offiggrs. 

Presently arrived the Athenian Alkibiadés, with thirteen Athe- 
nian triremes, exhibiting himself as on the best terms ariniadesat 


Aspendiig— 


with the satrap. He toa,had made use of the approaching sy, %ounte 
Phenician fleet to delude his countrymen at Samos, by fects. 
promising to goand meet Tissaphernés at Aspendus; so Saige 


as to determine him, if possible, to employ the flect in Atenas 


1 Thuoyd. viii. 87. On a subsequent occasion, too, we 

2 Thueyd. viii, 87, This greater total, | hear of the Phenician fleet as intended 
which Tissaphernés Ligh that the | to be augmented to a total of 300 aail 
Great King purposed to send, ia speci- | (Kenoph. Hellen. ili. 4, 1). 1g seems 
fied by Diodorus at 300 sail. Thucy- | to have been the sort. of standing num- 
didés does not assign any precise num- | ber for a fleet worthy of the Persian 
ber (Diodor. xiii. 38, 42, 46), king. ° ‘ 
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aid of Athens—but at the very least, not to employ it in aid of 
Sparta. ‘The latter alternative of the promise was sufficiently safe 

for he knew well that Tissaphernés had no intention ef applying 
the fleet to any, really efficient purpose. But he was thereby 
enabled to take credit with his countrymen for having been the 
means of diverting such a formidable reinforcement from ‘the 
enemy. _ : 

Partlythe apparent confidence between Tissaphernés and Alki- 
Phentcians  biadés—partly the impudent shifts of the former, grounded 
from Aspen- Of the incredible pretence ‘that the fleet was insufficient 
ee in number—at length satisfied Philippus that the present 
προ; Was only a new manifestation of deceit. After a long 
nee: and vexatious interval, he apprised Mindarus—not 
without indignant abuse of the satrap—that nothing was to be 
hoped from the fleet at Aspendus. Yet the proceeding of Tissa- 
phernés, indeed, in bringing up the Phenicians to that place, and 
still withholding the order for farther advance and action, was in 
every one’s eyes mysterious and unaccountable. Some fancied that 
he did it with a view of levying larger bribes from the Phenicians 
themselves, as a premium for being sent home without fighting, as 
it appears that they actually were. But Thucydidés supposes that 
he had no other motive than that which had determined his 
behaviour during the last year—to protract the war and im- 
poverish both Athens and Sparta, by setting up a fresh deception, 
which would last for some weeks, and thus procure so much 
delay. The historian is doubtless right: but without his assurance, 
it would have been difficult to believe, that the maintenance of a 
fraudulent pretence, for so inconsiderable a time, Bouts have been 
held as an adequate motive for bringing this large fleet from 
Phenicia to Aspendus, ang then sending it away unemployed. 

ving at length lost his hope of the Phenician ships, Mindarus 
Minders Tesolved to byeak off all dealing with the perfidious 
iwi © Lissaphernés—the more so as Tamos, the deputy of the 
καὶ tect, latter, though left ostensibly to pay and keep the fleet, 
—Thrasyllus performed that duty with greater irregélarity than ever 
Athenian —-and to conduct, his fleet to the Hellespont into co- 
Lesbos = operation with Pharnabazus, who still continued his 
promises and invitations. The Peloponnesian fleet? (73 triremes 
strong, after deducting 13 which had been sent under Dorieus to 
suppress some disturbances in Rhodes) having been carefully 
prepared beforehand, was put in motion by sudden order, so that 

1 Thucyd, viii, 87, 88, 99. 3 Diodor. xiii, 38. 
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no previous intimation might reach the Athenians at Samos. 
having been delayed some days at Ikarus by bad weather, 

indarus reached Chios in safety. But here he was pursued “by 
Thrasyllus, who passed, with 55 triremes, to the northward of 
Chios, and was thus between the Lacedemonian admiral and the 
Hellespont. Believing that Mindarus would remain some time at 
Chios, Thrasyllus placed scougs both on the high lands of Lesbos 
and on the continent oppositeChios, in order that he might receive 
instant notice of any movement on the part of the enemy’s fleet.’ 
Meanwhile he employed his Athenian force in reducing the 
Lesbian town of Eresus, which had been lately prevailed on to 
revolt by a body of 300 assailants from Kymé under the T heban 
Anaxander—partly Methymnzan exiles with some political sym- 
pathisers, partly mercenary foreigners—who succeeded in carrying 
Eresus after failing in an attack on Methymna. Thrasyllus found 
b. fore Eresus a small Athenian squadron of five triremes under 
Thrasybulus, who had been despatched from Samos to try and 
forestall the revolt, but had arrived too late. He was farther 
joined by two triremes from the Hellespont, and by others from 
Methymna, so that his entire fleet reached the number of 67 
triremes, with which he procecded to lay siege to Eresus; trusting 
to his scouts for timely warning in case the enemy’s fleet should 
move northward, : 

The course which Thrasyllus expected the Peloponnesian fleet 
to take, was to sail from Chios northward through the Mindarns κι 
strait which separates the north-eastern portion of that syitus, and 
island from nt Mimas on the Asiatic mainland: Hellespont, " 
after which it Weuld probably sail past Eresus on the western side 
of Lesbos, as being the shortest track to the Hellespont—though it 
might also go round on the eastern sidg between Lesbos and the 
continent, by a somewhat longer route. The Athenian outs 
were planted so as to desery the Pelopqgnesian flcet if it either 
passed through this strait or neared the island of Lesbos. But 
Mindarus did neither; thus eluding their watch and reaching thd 
Hellespont without the knowledge of the Athenians. Having 
passed two days in provisioning his’ ships, receiving besides from 
the Chians three tesserakosts (a Chian coin of unknown value) for 


' Thucyd. viii. 100, Αἰσθόμενος δὲ 
ὅτι ἐν τῇ Χίῳ εἴη, καὶ νομίσας αὐτὸν 
καθέξειν αὐτοῦ, σκοποὺς μὲν κατεστή- 
σατο καὶ ἐν τῇ Λέσβῳ, καὶ ἐν τῇ ἂν- 
τιπέρας hrelpy, εἰ ἄρᾳ ποι κινοῖντο 
αἱ vijes, ὅπως μὴ λάθοιεν, ke. 

I construe τῇ ἀντικέρα ἠπείρῳ as 


meaning the mainland opposite Chios, 
not opposite Lesbos, The words may 
admit either sense, since Χίῳφ and 
αὐτοῦ appear so immediately before : 
and the situation for the scouts was 
much more suitable, opposite the north- 
ern portion of Chios. 
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each man among his seamen, he departed on the third day from 
Chios, but took a southerly route and rounded the island in a 

haste on its western or sea side. Having reached and passed t 

northern latitude of Chios, he took an eastward course, with Lesbos 
at some distance to his left-hand, direct to the mainland; which he 
touched at a harbour called Karterii in the Phokean territory. 
Here he stopped to give the crew their morning. meal: he then 
crossed the are of the Gulf of Kymé to the little islets called 
Arginusee (close on the Asiatic continent opposite Mityléné), where 
he again halted for supper. Continuing his voyage onward during 
most part of the night, he was at Harmatiis (on the continent, 
directly northward and opposite to Methymna) by the next day’s 
morning real: then still hastening forward after a short halt, he 
doubled Cape Lektum, sailed along the Troad and past Tenedos, 
and reached the entrance of the Hellespont before midnight; where 
his ships were distributed at Sigeium, Rhecteium, and other 


neighbouring places.' 


' Thuceyd. viii. 101, The latter por- 
tion of this voyage is sufficiently dis- 
tinct; the earlier portion less so. I 
describe it in the text differently from 
all the best and most recent editors of 
Thucydidés; from whom I dissent with 
the less relultance, as they all here 
take the gravest liberty with his text, 
inserting the negative od on pure cun- 
jecture, without the authority of a 
Single MS. Niebuhr has laid it down 
as almost a canon of criticism that this 
is never to be done; yet here we have 
Kriiger recommending it, and Haack, 
Gédiler, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and M, Didot, 
all adopting it as a part of the text of 
Thucydidés ; without even following 
the caution of Bekker in his emall 
edit@, who admonishes the reader by 
enclosing the word in brackets. Nay, 
Dr, Arnold goeg so far as say 10 
note, ‘ This correction is so cePfain and so 

cessary, that it only shows the inattention 
of the earlier editors thut tt was not mude 
long since.” 

The words of Thucydidés, without this 
correction and as they stood universflly 
before Haack’s edition (even in Bekker’s 
edition of 1821), are— 

Ὁ δὲ Μίνδαρος ἐν τούτῳ Kal αἱ ἐκ 
τῆς Χίον τῶν Ἰελοποννησίων νῆες ἐπι- 
σιτισάμεναι δύσιν ἡμέραις, καὶ λαβόντες 
παρὰ τῶν Χίων τρεῖς τεσσαρακοστὰς 
ἕκαστυς Χίας τῇ τρίτῃ διὰ ταχέων ἀπαί- 
ρουσιν ἐκ τῆς Χίον πελάγιαι, 
ἵνα μὴ περιτύχωσι ταῖς ἐν ry 


Ἐρέσῳ νανσὶν, ἀλλὰ ἐν ἀρι- 
lorépa τὴν Λέσβον ἔχοντες 
ἔπλεον ἐπὶ τὴν ἤπειρον. Καὶ 
προσβαλόντες τῆς Φωκαΐδος ἐξ τὸν ἐν 
Καρτερίοις λιμένα, καὶ ἀριστοποιησάμενοι, 
παραπλεύσαντες τὴν Κυμαίαν δειπνοπο- 
ιοῦνται ἐν ᾿Αργενρούσαις τῆς ἠπείρον, ἐν 
τῷ ἀντιπέρας τῆς Μιτυλήνης, &c, 

Haaek and the other eminent critics 
just mentioned, all insist that these 
words as they stand ure absurd and 
contradictory,and that it is indispensable 
to insert οὐ before πελάγιαι; so that 
the sentence βίδα, in their editions 
ἀπαίρουσιν ἐκ s Χίου οὗ πε- 
Adytat. They all picture to them- 
selves the fleet of Mindarus as sailing 
from the town of Chios northward, and 
going out at the nogghern strait. Ad- 
mitting this, they say, plausibly enough, 
that the words of the old text involve 
a contradiction, because Mindarus would 
be going in the direction towards 

Eresus, and not away from it; though 
even then, the propriety of their cor- 

rection would be Maputable, But the 
| word πελάγιον, when applied to ships 

departing from Chios—though it may 
perhaps mean that they round the 
| 


north-eastern corner of the island and 
then strike west round Lesbos — yet 
means also as naturally, and more na- 
turally, to announce them as departing 
by the oufer sea, or sailing on the seastde 
(round the southern and western coast’ 
of the island, Accept this meaning, and 
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By this well-laid course, and accelerated voyage, the Pelo- 
‘Sige fleet completely eluded:the lookers-out of Thrasyllus, 
nd reached the opening of the Hellespont when that admiral 


the old words construe perfectly well. 
᾿Απαίρειν ἐκ τῆς Χίον πελάγιος ia the 
natural and proper phrase for describ- 
ing the circuit of Mindarus round the 
south and west coast of Chios. This, 
too, was the only way by which he 
could have escaped the scouts and the 
ships of Thrasyllus: for which same 
purpose of avoiding Athenian ships, we 
find (viii, 80) the squadron of Klear- 
chus, on another occasion, making a 
long circuit out to sea. If it be sup- 
posed (which those who read οὐ πελά- 
γιαι must suppose) that Mindarus sailed 
first up the northern atrait between 
Chios and the mainland, and then 
ti “ned his course east towards Phok:ea, 
thi.’ would have been the course which 
Thrasyllus expected that he would take; 
and it is hardly possible to explain why 
he was not seen both by the Athenian 
scouts as well as by the Athenian gar- 
rison at their station of Delphinium on 
Chios itself. Whereas by taking the 
circuitous route round the southern and 
western coast, he never came in aight 


either of one or the other; and he. 


was enabled, when he got round to the 
latitude north of the island, to turn 
to the right and take a atraight Gasterly 
course with Lesbos on his left hand, but 
at a sufficient distance from land to be 
out of sight of all scouts. ᾿Ανάγεσθαι 
ἐκ τῆς Χίον weAdyios (Xen. Hellen. it. 
1. 17) means to girike into the open 
sea, quite clear of the coast of Asia : 
that ge does not decisively indi- 
cate whether the ships rounded the 
south-east or the north-east corner of 
the island, 

We are here told that the seamen of 
Mindarus received from the Chians per 
head three Chian tessarakuste. Now this 
‘is a small Chian coin, nowhere else 
mentioned; and it is surprising to find 
so petty and local a denomination of 
money here specified by Thucydidés, 
contrasted witts the different manner 
in which Xenophon describes Chian 
payments to the Peloponnesian seamen 


vo of Mindarus round the south 
and west of the island explains the 
circumstance. He maust have landed 
twice on the island during this cir- 
curmnavigation (perhaps starting in the 
evening), for diuuer aud supper; and 


this Chian coin (which probably had no 
circulation out of the island) served 
each man to buy provisions at the 
Chian landing-places, It was not con- 
venient to Mindarus to take aboard 
more provisions in kind at the town of 
Chios; because he had already aboard a 
stock of provisions for two days—the 
subsequent portion of his voyage, along 
tho coast of Asia to Sigeium, during 
which he could not afford time to halt 
and buy them, and where indeed the 
territory was not friendly, ἡ 

It is enough if I can show that the 
old text of Thucydidés will construe 
very well, without the violent intrusion 
of this conjectural od. But 1 can show 
more: for this negative actually ren- 
ders even the construction of the sen- 
tence awkward at least, if not inad- 
missible. Surely, ἀπαίρουσιν οὐ πελά- 
γίαι, ἀλλὰ: μοὶ to be followed by a 
correlative adjective or participle be- 
longing to the same verb ἀπαίρουσιν : 
yet if we take ἔχοντες as such correla- 
tive participle, how are we to conatrue 
ἔπλεον; In order to express the sense 
which Haack brings oft, we ought 
surely to have different words, such 
as—obk ἄπῃραν ἐκ τῆς Χίον πελάγιαι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἀριστέρᾳ τὴν Λέσβον ἔχοντες 
ἔπλεον ἐπὶ τὴν ἥπειρον. Kven the 
change of tense froin present to past, 
when we follow the construction of 
Haack, is awkward; while if we under- 
stand the words in the sense which I 
propose, the change of tense is perfectly 
admissible, since the two verbs do not 
both refer to the same movement or to 
the same portion of the voyage, # The 
fleet starts from Chios ont by the sea-side 
of the iskgnd; but whem it cume to have 
Lesbos on the left-hand, ἐξ sailed struiyht to 
the continent.” 

I hope that I am not too late to 
make good my γραφὴν ξενίας, or protest, 
against the unwarranted right of Thu- 
cydidean citizenship which the recent 
editors have conferred upon this word 


lod inc, 101, The old text ought cer- 
(Hellen. i. 6, 12; ii. 1, 5). But the! 


tainly to be restored; or if these editors 
maintain their views, they ought at 
least to enclose the word in brackets. 
In the edition of Thucydidés, pub- 
lished at Leipsic, 1845, by C. A. Koth, 
{ observe that the text is still correctly 
printed, without the negative. 
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was barely apprised of its departure from Chios. When 
Athenian * it arrived at Lardgatiis, however, opposite to and 
ince, almost within sight of the Athenian station at Me- 
from estos ©thymma, its progress could no longer remain a secret. 
inthe night As it advanced still farther along the Troad, the mo- 
mentous news circulated everywhere, and was promulgated through 
numerous fire-signals and beacons on the hill, by friend as well as 
by foe. 

These signals were perfectly visible, and perfectly intelligible, to 
the@wo hostile squadrons now on guard on each side of the 
Hellespont: 18 Athenian triremes at Sestos in Europe—l6 
Peloponnesian triremes at Abydos in Asia, To the former, it 
was destruction to be caught by this powerful encmy in the narrow 
channel of the Hellespont. They quitted Sestos in the middle of 
the night, passing opposite to Abydos, and keeping a southerly 
course close along the shore of the Chersonese, in the direction 
towards Eleis at the southern extremity of that peninsula, so as 
to have the chance of escape in the open sea and of joining 
Thrasyllus. But they would not have been allowed to pass even 
the hostile station at Abydos, had not the Peloponnesian guardships 
received the strictest orders from Mindarus, transmitted before he 
left Chios, or perhaps even before he left Milétus, that if he should 
attempt the start, they were to keep a vigilant and special look-out 
for his coming, and reserve themselves to lend him such assistance 
as might be needed, in case he were attacked by Thrasyllus. 
When the signals first announced the arrival of Mindarus, the 
Peloponnesian guard-ships at Abydos could not know in what 
position he was, nor whether the main Athenian fléet might not be 
near upon him. Accordingly they acted on these previous orders, 
holding themselves in reserve in their station at Abydos, until 
daylight should arrive, and they should be better iformed. They 
thus neglected the Athenian Hellespontine squadron in its escape 


from Sestos to Ε]α 8.1 


? Thuoyd. viii. 102. Of δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
ἐν τῇ Σηστῷ, .. ὡς αὐτοῖς οἵ τε 
φρυκτωροὶ ἐσήμαινον, καὶ ἠσθάνοντο τὰ 
πυρὰ ἐξαίφνης πολλὰ ἐν τῇ πολεμίᾳ 
φανέντα, ἔγνωσαν ὅτι ἐσπλέουσιν οἱ 
Πελοποννήσιοι. Kal τῆς αὐτῆς ταύτης 
νυκτὸς, ὡς εἶχον τάχους, ὑπομίξαντες 
τῇ Χερσονήσῳ, παρέπλεον ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ελαιοῦν- 
τος, βουλόμενοι ἐκπλεῦσαι ἐς τὴν edpu- 
χωρίαν τὰς τῶν πολεμίων ναῦς, Καὶ 
τὰς μὲν ἐν ᾿Αβύδῳ ἑκκαίδεκα 
vats ἔλαθον, προειρημένης φυ- 
Aakhs τῷ φιλίφ ἐπίπλῳ, ὅπως 


w 


αὐτῶν ἀνακῶς a ἣν ἐκ- 
πλέωσι τὰς δὲ ματὰ τοῦ Μινδάρον ἅμα 
ἕῳ κατιδόντες, &e. Ἢ 
Here, again, wethavé a difficult text, 
which has much perplexed the com- 
mentators, and which I venture to 
translate (as it stands in my text) 
differently from all of them. The 
words—xpoeipyudyns φυλακῆς τῷ φιλίῳ 
ἐκίπλῳ, ὅπως: αὐτῶν ἀνακῶς ἕξουσιν, ἣν 
ἐκελέωσι---ἃγ6 explained by the Scho- 
liast to mean—‘‘ Although watch had 
been enjoined to them (i. 6. to the 
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On arriving about daylight near the southern point of the 
Chersonese, these Athenians were PHeried by the fleet of Mindarus 


Peloponnesian guard-squadron at Aby- 
dos) by the friendly approaching fleet 
(of Mindarus), that they should keep 
strict guard on the Athenians at Sestos, 
in case the latter should sail out.” 

Dr. Arnold, Géller, Poppo, and M. 
Didot, all accept this construction, 
though all agree that it is most harsh 
and confused. The former says, ‘‘ This 
again is most strangely intended to 
mean, προειρημένου αὐτοῖς ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἐπιπλεόντων φίλων φυλάσσειν 
τοὺς πολεμίους.᾽" 

To construe τῷ φιλίῳ ἐπίπλῳ as equi- 
valent to ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπιπλεόντων φίλων, 
is certainly such a harshness as we 
ought to be very glad to escape. And 
the construction of the Scholiast in- 
vi lves another liberty which I cannot 
buy vonsider as objectionable. He sup- 
plies, in his paraphrase, the word καὶ ί- 
7 o1—although—from his own imagina- 
tion. There is no indication of althouyh, 
either express or implied, in the text 
of Thucydidés; and it appears to me 
hazardous to assume into the meaning 
so decisive a particle without any au- 
thority. The genitive absolute, when 
annexed to the main predication af- 
firmed™ in, the verb, usually denotes 
something naturally connected with it 
in the way of cause, concomitancy, ex- 
planation, or modification—not some- 
thing opposed to it, requiring to be 
prefaced by an although; if this latter 
be intended, then the word although is 
expressed, not left to be understood. 
After Thucydidés has told us that the 
Athenians at. Sestos escaped their oppo- 
site enemies at Abydos—when he next 
goes on to add something under the 
genitive absolute, we expect that it 
should be a πον Ἰδοὺ which explains 
why or how they escaped: but if the 
new fact which he tells us, far from 
explaining the escape, renders it more 
“extraordinary (such as, that the Pelo- 
ponnesians had received strict orders to 
watch them), he would surely prepare 
tha reader for this new fact by an 
express particle efch 4s although or not- 
withstanding, ‘‘The Athenians escaped, 
although the Peloponnesians had received 
the strictest orders to watch them and 
block them up.” As nothing equiva- 
lent to, or implying, the adversative 
particle although is to be found in the 
Greek words, so I infer, as a high pro- 
bability, that it is not to be sought in 
the meaning. 


Differing from the commentators, I 
think that these words — προειρημένης 
φυλακῆς τῷ φιλίῳ ἐπίπλῳ, ὅπως αὐτῶν 
ἀνακῶς ἕξουσιν, ἣν ἐκπλέωσι -- ὁ assign 
the reason for the fact which had been 
immediately before announced, and 
which was really extraordinary; viz. 
that the Athenian squadron was al- 
lowed to pass by Abydos, and escape 
from Sestos to Elets. That reason 
was, that the Peloponnesian - 
squadron had before received a 
orders from Mindarus, to concentrate 
its attention and watchfulness upon his 
approaching squtdron; hence it arose 
that they left the Athenians at Sestos 
unnoticed, 

The words τῷ φιλίῳ ἐπίπλῳ are equi- 
valent to τῷ τῶν φίλων ἐπίπλῳ, and 
the pronoun αὐτῶν, which imme- 
diately follows, refers to φίλων (the 
approaching fleet of Mindarus), not to 
the Athenians at Sestos, as the Scho- 
liast and the commentators construe 
it. This mistake about the reference of 
αὐτῶν seems to me to have put them 
all wrong. 

That τῷ piAlp ἐπίπλῳ must be con- 
atrued as equivalent to τῷ τῶν φίλων 
ἐπίπλῳ is certain: but ib is not equi- 
valent to ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπιπλέοντων φίλων --’ 
nor is it possible to construe the words 
as the Scholinst would understand them 
—“‘orders had been previously given by, 
the approach (or arrtoal) of their friends ;” 
whereby we should turn ὁ ἐπίπλους 
into an acting and commanding per- 
sonality. The ‘‘ approach of their 
friends” is an event—which may pro- 
perly be said ‘‘to have produced an 
effect "—but which cannot be said ‘to 
have given previous orders.” It appears 
to me that τῷ φιλίῳ ἐπίπλῳ is the 
dative case governed by pvAanijs—‘' a 
look-out for the arrival of the Pelopon- 
nesians” having been enjoined (upon 
these guard-ships at Abydos)—“ They 
had been ordered to watch for the ap- 
proaching voyage of their friends.” The 
English preposition for expresses here 
exactly the sense of the Greek dative— 
that is, the object, purpose, or persons 
whose benefit ts referred to, 

The words immediately succeeding— 
ὅπως αὐτῶν (τῶν φίλων) ἀνακῶς ἕξουσιν, 
ἣν ἐκπλέωσι--- γα au expansion of con- 
sequences intended to follow from —~ 
φυλακῆς τῷ φιλίῳφ ἐπίπλφ. ‘They shall 
watch for the approach of the main 
fleet, in order that they may devote 
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which had come the night before to the opposite stations of 


Thrasyltus Sigeium and Rho 
and the 


Atbenian 
fleet at the 
Hellespont. 


special. and paramount regard to its 


safety, in case it makes a start.” For 
the phrase ἀνακῶς ἔχειν, compare He- 
rodot, i, 24; viii. 109. ° Plutarch, The- 
seus, 6, 83; &vak@s, φυλακτῶς, mpo- 
γοητικῶς, ἐπιμελῶς--- ἢ notes of Arnold 
and @oller here; and Kiihner, Gr. Gr. 
Be 3, ἀνακῶς ἔχειν τινος for ἐπιμε- 
λεῖσθαι. The words ἀνακῶς ἔχειν ex- 
preas the anxious and special vigilance 
which the Peloponnesian squadron at 
Abydos was directed to keep for the 
arrival of Mindarus and his fleet, which 
was a matter of doubt and danger: but 
they would not be properly applicable 
to the duty of that squadron as re- 
spects the opposite Athenian squadron 
at Sestos, which was hardly of superior 
force to themselves, and was besides an 
avowed enemy, in sight of thgr own 
port. 

Lastly, the words ἣν ἐκπλέωσι refer 
to Mindarus and his fleet ubout to start 
from Chios, as their subject—not to the 
Athenians at Sestos. 

The whole sentence would stand thus, 
if we dismiss the peculiarities of Thu- 
cydidés and express the meaning in 
common Greek—Kal ras μὲν ἐν ᾿Αβύδῳ 
ἑκκαίδεκα vais (᾿Αθηναῖοι) ἔλαθον' mpoel- 
pyro γὰρ (ἐκείναϊξ ταῖς ναῦσιν) φυλάσ- 
σειν τὸν ἐπίπλουν τῶν φίλων, ὕπως 
αὐτῶν (τῶν φίλων) ἀνακῶς ἕξουσιν, 
ἣν ἐκπλέωσι. The verb φυλάσσειν here 
(and of course the abstract substantive 
φυλακὴ which represents 0 signifies to 
watch for or wait for #like Thuoyd. ii, 3. 
φυλάξαντες ἔτι νύκτα, καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ πε- 
ρίορθρον ; also viii. 41, ἐφύλασσε. 

If we construe the words in this 
way, they will appear in perfect har- 
mony with the general scheme and 

urpose of Mindarus, That admiral is 
pont upon carrying his fleet to the 
Hellespont, but to avoid an action with 
Thrasyllus in doing so. This is diffi- 
cult to accomplish, and can only be 
done by great east of proceeding, as 
well as by an unusual route. He sends 
orders beforehand from Chios (perhaps 
even from Milétus, before he quitted 
that place) to the Peloponnesian squad- 
ron guarding the Hellespont at Abydos. 
He contemplates the possible case that 
Thrasyllus may detect his plan, inter- 
cept him on the passage, and perhaps 


. The latter immediately gave 


chase : but the, Athenians, now in the wide sea, contrived 
to escape most of them to Imbros—not without the loss 


block him up or compel him to fight 
in some roadetead or bay on the coast 
opposite Lesbos, or on the Troad (whi 
would indeed have come to ne h 
he been seen by a single hostile fishing- 
boat in rounding the island of Chios). 
Now the orders sent forward, direct 
the Peloponnesian squadron at Abydos 
what they are to do in this contin- 
gency; since without such orders, the 
captain of the squadron would not have 
known what to do, assuming Mindarus 
to be intercepted by Thrasyllus—whe- 
ther to remainyon guard at the Hel- 
lespont, which was his special duty; 
or to leave the Hellespont unguarded, 
keep his attention concentrated on Min- 
darus, and come forth to help him. 
“Let your first thought be to ensure 
the safe arrival of the main fleet at 
the Hellespont, and to come out and 
render help to it, if it be attacked 
in its route; even though it be neces- 
sary for that purpose to leave the 
Hellespont for a time unguarded.” 
Mindarus could not tell beforehand the 
exact moment when he w@uld start 
from Chios—nor was it indeed abso- 
lutely certain that he would start at all, 
if the enemy were watching him: his 
orders were therefore sent, conditional 
upon his beifig able to get off (Hy ἐκ- 
πλέωσι). But he was lucky enough, 
by the well-laid plan of his voyage, to 
get to the Hellespont without encoun- 
tering an enemy, The Peloponnesian 
squadron at Abydos, however, having 
received his special orders—when the 
fire-signals acquaintéd them that he was 
approaching, thought only of keeping 
themselves in reserve to lend him assist- 
ance if he needed it, and neglected the 
Athenians opposite. As it was night, 
probably the best thing which they 
could do, was to wait in Abydos for 
daylight, until they could leard parti 
culars of his position,:and how or where 
they could render aid. ᾿ 

We thus see both the general purpose 
of Mindarus, and in what manner the 
orders which he had transmitted to the 
Peloponnesian squadron at Abydos, 
brought about indirectly the escape of 
the Athenian squadron without inter- 
ruption from Sestos, 
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however of four triremes, one even captured with all the crew on 
board, near the temple of Protesilajs at Elefs: the crews of the 
other three escaped ashore. Mindarus was now joined by the 
squadron from Abydos, and their united force (86 triremes strong) 
was employed for one day in trying to storm Ele(s. Failing in 
this enterprise, the fleet retired to Abydos. Before all could”arrive 
there, Thrasyllus with his flect arrived in haste from Eresus, much 
disappointed that his scouts had been eluded and all his caleu- 
lations bafficd- ‘Two Peloponnesian triremes, which had been 
more adventurous than the rest in pursuing the Athenians, feljfinto 
his hands. He awaited at Elefs the return of the fugitive Athe- 
nian squadron from Imbros, and then began to prepare his triremes, 
76 in number, for a general action. 

After five dayagof such preparation, his fleet was brought to 
battle, sailing northward towards Sestus up the Helles- Rattle of 

. . yrrosstmia 

pout, by single ships ahead, along the coast of the ~vietory of 
Chersonese, or on the European side. The left or most fteet. 
advanced squadron under Thrasyllus, stretched even beyond the 
headland called Kynosséma, or the Dog’s Tomb, ennobled by the 
legend and the chapel of the Trojan queen Hecuba: it was thus 
nearly opposite Abydos, while the right squadron under Thrasy- 
bulus was not very far from the southern mouth of the strait, nearly 
opposite’ Dardanus, Mindarus on his side brought”into action 
eighty-six triremes (ten more than Thrasyllus in total number), 
extending from Abydos to Dardanus on the Asiatic shore; the 
Syracusans under Hermokratés being on the right, opposed 
to Thrasyllus, while Mindarus with the Peloponnesian ships was on 
the left opposed to Thrasybulus. The cpibate or maritime 
hoplites on board the ships of Mindarus are ggid to have been 
superior to the Athenians, but the latter had the advantage 
in skilful pilots and nautical manoeuvring: nevertheless the 
description of the battle tells us how much Athenian manoeuvring 
had fallen off since the glories of Phormion at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war; nor would that eminent seaman have selected 
for the scene of @ naval battle the narrow waters of the Iellespont. 
Mindarus toak she aggressive, advancing to attack near the 
European shore, and trying to outflank his opponents on both 
sides, as well as to drive thet up against the land. Thrasyllus on 
one wing, and Thrasybulus on the other, by rapid movements, 
extended themselves so as to frustrate this attempt to outflank 
them; but in so doing, they stripped and weakened the centre, 
which was even deprived of the sight of the left wing by means of 
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the projecting headland of Kynosséma. Thus unsupported, the 
centre was vigorously attacked and roughly handled by the middle 
division of Mindarus. Its ships were driven up against the land, 
and the assailants even disembarked to push their victory: against 
the men ashore. But this partial success threw the central Pelo- 
ponnegian division itself into disorder, while Thrasybulus and 
Thrasyllus carried on a conflict at first equal, and presently 
victorious, against the ships on the right and left of the enemy. 
Having driven batk both these two divisions, they easily chased 
away the disordered ships of the centre, so that the whole Pelopon- 
nesian fleet was put to flight, and found shelter first in the river 
Meidius, next in Abydos. The narrow breadth of. the Hellespont’ 
forbade either long pursuit or numerous captures. Nevertheless 
eight Chian ships, five Corinthians, two Ambrakian and as many 
Beeotian, and from Sparta, Syracuse, Pelléne and Leukas, one 
each——-fell into the hands of the Athenian admirals ; who- however 
on their own side lost fifteen ships. They erected a trophy on the 
headland of Kynosséma, near the tomb or chapel of Hecuba; 
not omitting the usual duties of burying their own dead, and 
giving up those of the enemy under the customary request for 
truce,! 

A victory so incomplete and indecisive would have been little 
Raicingat valued by the Athenians, in the times preceding the 
the victory. Sicilian expedition, But since that overwhelming dis- 
aster, followed by so many other misfortunes, and last of all, 
by the defeat of Thymocharis with the réielt of Eubcea—their 
spirit had been so sadly lowered, that the trireme which brought 
the news of the battle of Kynosséma, seemingly towards the end 
of August 411 qe was welcomed with the utmost delight and 
triumph. They began to feel as if the ebb-tide had reached 
its lowest point, and had begun to turn in their favour, holding out 
some hopes” of ultimate success in the war. Another piece 
of good fortune soon happened to strengthen this belief. Mindarus. 
was compelled to reinforce himself at the Hellespont by sending 
Hippokratés and Epiklés to bring the fleet of fitty triremes now’ 


! Thuoyd. viii. 105, 106; Diodor, xiii, 


The eneral account which Diodorus 
gives of this battle, is, even in its most 
esaential features, not reconcileable with 
Thucydidés, It is vain to try to blend 
them. I have been able to borrow from 
Diodorns hardly anything except his 
atatement of the superiority of the 
Athenisn pilots, and the Peloponnesian 


epibate. He atates “that twenty-five 
fresh ships arrived to join the Athe- 
niang in the middle of the battle, and 
determined the victory in their favour: 
this circumatance is evidently borrowed 
from the subsequeht conflict a few 
months afterwards, 

We owe to him, however, the men- 
tion of the chapel or tomb of Heeuba 
on the headland of Kynoaséma, 
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acting at Euboea.' This was in itself an important relief tot 
Athens, by withdrawing an annoying enemy near home. But 
it was still farther enhanced by the subsequent misfortunes of the 
fleet, which in passing round the headland of Mount Athos to get 
to Asia, was overtaken by a terrific storm and nearly destroyed, 
with great loss of life among the crews; so that a remnant only 
under Hippokratés survived to join Mindarus.? 

But though Athens was thus exempted from all fear of aggres- 
sion on the side of Euboea, the consequences of this Bi ae 


departure of the fleet were such as to demonstrate how joining 


᾿ cea Wi 
Bovotla, 


irreparably the island itself had passed out of her supre- 
macy. The inhabitants of Chalkis and the other cities, now left 
without foreign defence against her, employed themselves jointly 
with the Boeotians, whose interest in the case was even stronger 
than their own, in divesting Euboa of its insular character, 
by constructing a mole or bridge across the Euripus, the narrowest 
portion of the Euboean strait, where Chalkis was divided from 
Beotia. From cach coast a mole was thrown out, each mole 
guarded at the extremity by a tower, and leaving only an interme- 
diate opening, broad enough for a single vessel to pass through, 
covered by a wooden bridge. It was in vain that the Athenian 
Theramenés, with thirty triremes, presented himself to obstruct the 
progress of the undertaking. ‘The Eubceans and Boedtians both 
prosecuted it in such numbers, and with so much zeal, that it was 
speedily brought to completion. Hubca, so lately the most 
important island ἀξ to Athens, is from henceforward a 
portion of the mainland, altogether independent of her, even 
though it should please fortune to re-establish her maritime 
power. 


a 


1 Thucyd. viii. 107; Diodor. xiii. 41. 
2 Diodor, xiii. 41. It is probable 
that this fleet was in great part Bocotian; 
and twelve aeamen who escaped from 
he wreck commemorated their rescue 
y an inscription in the temple of 
Athéné at Koréneia; which inscription 
was read and copiedby Ephorus. By 
‘an exaggerated and overliteral confi- 
dence in the wards οὗ it, Diodorus is 
led to affirm that these twelve men were 
the only persons saved, and that every 
other. person perished. But wo know 
perfectly that Hippokratés himself sur- 
ived, and that he was alive at the sub- 
sequent battle of Kyzikus (Xenoph. 
Hellen. i. 1, ὌΝ ‘ ae Ἢ 
Respecting the danger of sailing rou 
the promontory of Athos, the reader is 


VOL. VY. 


referred to a former chapter of this 
work, wherein the ship-canal, cut across 
the Isthmus by order of, Xerxes, is de- 
scribed; together with an instructive 
citation from Colonel Leake’s Travels. 
See ch. xxxviii. of this History. 

ὃ Diodor. xiii. 47. He places this 
event a year later, but I agree with 
Sievers in conceiving it as following 
with little delay on the withdrawal of 
the protecting fleet (Sievers, Comment, 
in Kenoph. Hellen. p. 9; not. p. 66), 

See Colonel Leake’s Travels in North-. 
erm Greece, for a description of the Ku- 
ripus, end the adjoining ground, with a 
plan, vol. ii. ch, xiv. p. 259-265, 

I cannot make out from Colonel] Leake, 
what is the exact breadth of the channel, 
Strabo talks in his time of a bridge reach. 
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s The battle of Kynosséma produced no very important conse- 
Revolt of quences, except that of encouragement to the Athenians. 

* Even just after the action, Kyzikus revolted from them, 
and on the fourth day after it, the Athenian fleet, hastily refitted 
at Sestos, sailed to that place to retake it. It was unfortified, 
so that they succeeded with little difficulty, and imposed upon it 
a contribution: moreover in the voyage thither, they gained an 
additional advantage byscapturing, off the southern coast of the 
Propontis, those eight Peloponnesian triremes which had accom- 
plished, a little while before, the revolt of Byzantium. But 
on the other hand, as soon as the Athenian fleet had left Sestos, 
Mindarus sailed from his station at Abydos to Elefs, and 
recovered all the triremes captured from him at Kynosséma, which 
the Athenians had there deposited; except some of them which 
were so much damaged that the inhabitants of Eleds, set them on 
fire.! 


But that which now began to constitute a far more important 


Zeat of element of the war, was, the difference of character be- 
Vharnaba- pas Σ 

wus aguinst tween ‘Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus, and the transfer οὗ 
importance the Peloponnesian fleet from the satrapy of the former to 
money. that of the latter. ‘Tissaphernés, while furnishing neither 


aid nor pay to the Peloponnesians, had by his treacherous promises 
and bribes enervated all their proceedings for the last year, with 
the deliberate view of wasting both the belligerent parties. 
Pharnabazus was a brave and earnest man, who set himse}f to assist 
them strenuously, by men as well as by y, and who laboured 
hard to put down the Athenian power; as we shall find him 
labouring equally hard, eightcen years afterwards, to bring about 
its partial renovation. From this time forward, Persian aid 
becomes a reality in the Grecian war; and in the main—first 
through the hands of Pharnabazus, next through those of the 
younger Cyrus—the determining reality. For we shall find that 
while the Peloponnesians are for the most part well-paid, out of the 
Persian treasury—the Athenians, destitute of any such resource, 
are compelled to rely on the contributions which they ean levy 
here and there, without established or accepted, right; and. to 
interrupt for this purpose even the most promising career’ of 


ing 200 feet (x. p. 400). But there must 
have been material alterations made by 


been more than 20 feet broad; for-it was 
not at all designed to render the 


the inhabitants of Chalkis during the 
time of Alexander the Great (Strabo, x, 
p. 447). The bridge here described by 
Diodorus, covering an open space broad 
enough for one ship, could scarcely have 


easy. The ancient ships could al 
their masta. I cannot but think 
Colonel Leake (p. 259) must have read 
in Diodorus xiii. 47—od in place of 4, 

' Thucyd. viii. 107. 
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success. ‘['wenty-six years after this, at a time when Sparta had- 
lost her Persian allies, the Lacedemonian Teleutias tried to 
appease the mutiny of his unpaid seamen, by telling them how 
much nobler it was to extort pay from the enemy-by means 
of their ewn swords, than to obtain it by truckling to the foreigner ;! 
and probably the Athenian generals, during these previous years 
of struggle, tried similar appeals to the generosity of their soldiers. 
But it is not the less certain, that the neg constant paymaster now 
introduced gave fearful odds to the Spartan cause. 

The good pay and hearty codpceration which the Peloponnesians 
now enjoyed from Pharnabazus, only made them the Tissaphernts 
more indignant at the previous deceit of Tissaphernés. (pacpon 
Under the influence of this sentiment, they readily lent 5s 
aid to the inhabitants of Antandrus in expelling his general 
Arsakes with the Persian garrison. Arsakes had recently com- 
mitted an act of murderous perfidy, under the influence of some 
w.>xplained pique, against the Delians established at Adramyt- 
tium: he had summoned their principal citizens to take part as 
allies in an expedition, and had caused:them all to be surrounded, 
stiot down, and massacred during the morning meal. Such an act 
was more than sufficient to excite hatred and alarm among the 
neighbouring Antandrians, who infvited from Abydos, across the 
mountain range of Ida, a body of Peloponnesian hoplite$ ; by whose 
aid Antandrus was liberated from the Persians.? 

In MjJétus as well as in Knidus, Tissaphernés had already 
experienced the likeggumiliation:* Lichas was no longer alive to 
back his pretensions: norgdo we hear that he obtained any result 
from the complaints of his envoy Gaulites at Sparta. Under these 
circumstances he began to fear that he had incurred a weight of 
enmity which might prove seriously mgschievous, awd he was not 
without jealousy of the popularity and possible success of Pharna- 
bazus. The delusion respecting the Phenician fleet, now that 
Mindarus had openly broken with him and quitted Milétus, was no 
longer available to any useful purpose. Accordingly he dismissed 
the Phenician figet to their own homes, pretending to have received 
tidings that the Phenician towns were endangered by sudden 
attacks from Arabia and Egypt;‘ while he himself quitted 
cs ae ae v. 1, 17, Compare 4 Diodor, xiii. 46, This ia the state- 

ion, under ‘nobler cireum- ment of Diodorus, and seems probable 


ante σρὴ the Pian Rallikratidas, enough; though he makes a strange 
Xenoph. ee i, 6,7; Bintarely Ly- confusion i in the Persian affairs of this 


er, δ, year, leaving out the name of Tissa- 
2 Thucyd. viii. 108 ; Diodor, xiii, 42, phernés, and jumbling the acts of Tissa- 
3 Thucyd. viii. 109. phernés with the name of Pharnabazus. 
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Aspendus to revisit Jonia, as well as to go forward to the Helles- 
pont for the purpose of renewing personal intercourse with the 
dissatisfied Peloponnesians. He wished, while trying again to 
excuse hig own treachery about the Phenician fleet, at the same 
time to protest against their recent proceedings at Antandrus ; or, 
at the Icast, to obtain some guarantee against repetition of such 
hostility. His visit to Ionia, however, seems to have occupied 
some time, and he trie@ to conciliate the Ionic Greeks by a 
splendid sacrifice to Artemis at Ephesus,’ Having quitted Aspen- 
dus (as far as we can make out) about the beginning of August 
(411 3.c.), he did not reach the Hellespont until the month of 


November.? 


As soon as the Phenician fleet had disappeared, Alkibiadés 


Alktbladés 
returns from 
Aspendus to 
Samos. 


returned with his thirteen triremes from Phasélis to 
Samos. [16 too, like Tissaphernés, made thé ‘proceeding 
subservient to deceit of his own. 


He took credit with 


his countrymen for having enlisted the goodwill of the satrap more 
strongly than ever in the cause of Athens, and for having induced 
him to abandon his intention of bringing up the Phenician fleet. 


1 Thucyd, viii. 109. It is at thia point 
that we have to part company with the 
historian Thucydidés, whose work nos 
only closes without reaching any definite 
epoch or limit, but even breaks off (as 
we possess it) in the middle of a sen- 
tence, 

The full extent of this irreparable loss 
‘gan hardly be conceived, except by those 
who have been called upon to study his 
work with the profound and minute 
attention required from an historian of 
Greece, To pass from Thucydidés to 
the Hellenica of Xenophon, is a descent 
truly mournful: and yet, when we look 
at Grecian histo®} as a whole, We have 
great reason to rejoice that even so in- 
ferior a work as the latter has reached 
us. The historical purposes and con- 
ceptions of Thucydidés, as set forth by 
himeelf in his preface, are exalted and 
philosophical to a degree altogether 
wonderful, when we consider that he 
had no pre-existing models before him 
from which to derive them. And the 
eight books of his work ἢ spite of the 
unfinished condition of the last) are not 
unworthy of these large promises, either 
in spirit or in execution. Even the 

eculiarity, the condensation, and the 
arshness, of his style, though it some- 
times hides from us hia full meaning, 
haa the general effect of lending great 
additional force and of impressing his 


thoughts much more deeply upon every 
attentive reader. 

During the course of my two last 
volumes, I have had frequent occasion 
to notice the criticisms of Dr. Arnold 
in his edition of Thucydidés; moat 
generally on points where I dissented 
from him. I have done this, partly 
because I believe that DF" Arnold's 
edition is in‘most frequent use among 
English readers of Thucydidés—partly 
because of the high esteem which I en- 
tertain for the liberal spirit, the erudi- 
tion, and the judgement, which pervade 
his criticisms generally throughout the 
book. Dr, Arnold deserves, especially, 
the high commendation, not often to be 
bestowed even upon learned and exact 
commentators, of conceiving and appre- 
ciating antiquity as a living whole, and 
not merely as‘an aggregate of words and 
abstractions. His criticisms are con, 
tinually adopted by Giller in the secon 
edition of his Thucydidés, and to a great: 
degree 8180 by Poppo: Desiring, μα I 
do sincerely, that his edition ma long 
maintain its pre-eminence among Eng 
students of Thucydidés, I have thought 
it my duty at the same time to inditate 
many of the points on which his re- 
marks either advance or imply views of 
Grecian history different from my own... 

3. Xenoph. Hellen, i. 1, 9. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 108, Diodorus (xiii. 
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At this time Dorieus was at Rhodes with thirteen triremes, having 
been despatched by Mindarus (before his departure from Milétus) 
in order to stifle the growth of a philo-Athenian party in the 
island. Perhaps,the presence of this force may have threatened 
the Athenian interest in Kos and Halikarnassus; for we now find 
Alkibiadés going to these places from Samos, with nine fresh 
triremes in addition to his own thirteen. Having erected for- 
tifications at the town of Kos, he planted in it an Athenian 
officer and garrison. From Halikarnassus he levied large contri- 
butions; upon what pretence, or whether from simple want of 
money, we do not know. It was towards the middle of September 
that he returned to Samos.! 

At the Hellespont, Mindarus had been reinforced after the 
battle of Kynosséma by the squadron from Eubcea; αὖ Ferther com- 
least by that portion of it which had escaped the storm Hellespont. 
ΟἿ Mount Athos. The departure of the Peloponnesian °°‘ 
flee: from Eubcea enabled the Athenians also to send a few more 
ships to their fleet at Sestos. Thus ranged on the opposite sides 
of. the strait, the two fleets came to a second action, wherein the 
Peloponnesians, under Agesandridas, had the advantage; yet with 
little fruit. It was about the month of October, seemingly, that 
Dorieus with his fourteen triremes came from Rhodes to rejoin 
Mindarus at the Hellespont. Ile had hoped probably to get 
up the strait to Abydos during the night, but he was caught 
by daylifht a little way from the entrance, near Rheeteium; and 
the Athenian scouts instantly gave signal of his approach, 
Twenty Athenian triremes were despatched to attack him: upon 
which Dorieus fled, and sought safety by hauling his vessels ashore 
in the receding bay near Dardanus. ‘The Athenian squadron here 
attacked him, but were repulsed and forced to sail back to 
Madytus. Mindarus was himself a spectator of this scene, from 
a distance; being engaged in sacrificing to Athéné on the 
venerated hill of Ilium. He immediately hastened to Abydos, 
where he fitted out his whole fleet of 84 triremes ; Pharnabazus 
codperating on the shore with his land-force. Having rescued the 
ships of Doriéus,*his next care was, to resist the entire Athenian 
fleet, which presently came to attack him under Thrasybulus and 
Thrasyllus, An obstinate naval combat took place between the 
38) talks of this influence of Alkibiadés | Haack and Sievers (see Sievers, Com- 
over the satrap aa if it were real. Plu-| ment. ad Xenoph. Hellen, p. 103) con- 
tarch (Alkibiad, δ. 26) speaks in moro : atrue thia as indicating the middle of 


qualified language. August, which I think too early in the 
1 Thucyd. viil. 108, πρὸς τὸ μετόπωρον. | year, 
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two fleets, which lasted nearly the whole day with doubtful issue : 
at length, towards the evening, 20 fresh triremes were seen 
approaching. They proved to be the squadron of Alktbiadés 
sailing from Samos: having probably heard of the re-jutiction 
of the squadron of Dorieus with the main Peloponnesian fleet, 
he had come with his own counterbalancing reinforcement,’ As 
soon as his purple flag or signal was ascertained, the Athenian 
fleet became animated with redoubled spirit. The new-comers 
aided them in pressing the action so vigorously, that the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet was driven back to Abydos, and there run ashore. 
Here the Athenians still followed up their success, and endeavoured 
to tow them all off. But the Persian land-force protected them, 
and Pharnabazus himself was seen foremost in the combat; even 
pushing into the water in person, as far as his horse could stand. 
The main Peloponnesian ficet was thus preserved: yet the Athe- 
nians retired with an important victory, carrying off thirty triremes 
as prizes, and retaking those which they had themselves lost in the 
two preceding actions.’ 

Mindarus kept his defeated fieet unemployed at Abydos during 
ne, 41-410, the winter, sending to Peloponnesus as well as among 
Theraments hig allies to solicit reinforcements: in the mea time, he 


sent out with δ ‘ . 
reinforces  guugaged jointly with Pharnabazus in operations by land 


Athena, against various Athenian allies on the continent» The 
Athenian admirals, on their side, instead of keeping their fleet 
‘united to prosecute the victory, were compelled to disperse a large 
portion of it in flying squadrons for collecting money, retaining 
only forty sail at Sestos; while Thrasyllus in person went to 
Athens to proclaim the victory and ask for reinforcements. 
Pursuant to this request, thirty triremes were sent out under 
Theramenés ; who first endeavoured without success to impede the 
construction of the bridge between Euboea and Beeotia, and next 
sailed on a voyage among the islands for the purpose of collecting 
money. He acquired considerable plunder by descents upon 
hogtile territory, and also extorted money from various parties, 
either contemplating or supposed to contemplate revolt, among the 
dependencies of Athens. At Paros, where the oligarchy established 
by Peisander in the conspiracy of the Four Hundred till 
subsisted, Theramenés deposed and fined the men who had 
exercised it—cstablishing a democracy in their room. From hence 
he passed to Macedonia, to the assistance and probably into the 


1 Diodorus (xiii, 46) and Plutarch | which is certainly very improbable, 
(Alkib, ¢. 27) speak of his coming to the {| * Xenoph. Hellen. 2. 1, 6, 7. 
llellespont by accident—xara τύχην--- 
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temporary. pay, of Archelaus king of Macedonia, whom he aided 
for some time in the siege of Pydna; blocking up the town by sca 
while the Macedonians besieged it by land. The blockade having 
lasted the whole winter, Theramenés was summoned away, before 
its capture, to join the main Athenian fleet in Thrace: Archelaus 
however took Pydna not long afterwards, and transported the town 
with its residents from the sea-board to a distance more than two 
miles inland.! We trace in all these proceedings the evidence of 
that terrible want of money which now drove the Athenians to 
injustice, extortion, and interference with their allies, such as they 
had never committed during the earlier years of the war. 

It is at this period that we find mention made of a fresh intestine 
commotion in Korkyra, less stained however with savage Renewed 
enormities than that recounted in the seventh year of the Korkyra. 

war. It appears that the oligarchical party in the island, which 
Lad been for the moment nearly destroyed at that period, had 
since gained strength, and was encouraged by the misfortunes of 
Athens to lay plans for putting the island into the hands of the 
Lacedemonians. The democratical leaders, apprised of this 
conspiracy, sent to Naupaktus for the Athenian admiral Konon, 
He came with a detachment of 600 Messenians, by the aid of 
whom they seized the oligarchical conspirators in the parket-place, 
putting a few to death, and banishing more than a thousand, ‘The 
extent of their alarm is attested by the fact, that they liberated 
the slaves and conferred the right of citizenship upon the 
foreigners. The exiles, having et to the opposite continent, 
‘eame back shortly afterwards, and”were admitted, by the con- 
nivance of a party within, into the market-place. A serious combat 
took place within the walls, which was at last made up by a 
compromise and by the restoration of the exiles? We know 
nothing about the particulars of this compromise, but it scems 
to have been wisely drawn up and faithfully observed ; for we hear 
nothing about Korkyra until about thirty-five years after this 
period, and the island is then presented to us as in the highest per- 


? Diodor. xiii, 47, 49. 

5 Diodor. xifl, 48, Sievers (Com- 
mentat. ad Xenoph. Hellen, p. 12; and 
p. 65, not, 58) controverts the reality of 
these tumults in Korkyra, here men- 
tioned by Diodorus, but not mentioned 
in the Hellenika of Xenophon, and con- 
tradicted, aa he thinks, by the negative 
inference derivable from Thucyd. iy. 48 
—dog ye κατὰ τὸν πόλεμον τόνδε. But 
it appears to me that F. W, Ullrich 


(Beitriige zur Erklarung des Thukydides, 
p. 95-99) has properly explained this 
phrase of Thucydidés, as meaning, in 
the place here cited, the first ten years 
of the Peloponnesian war, between the 
surprise of Platwa and the peace of 
Nikias. 

I see no reason to call in question the 
truth of these disturbances in Korkyra 
here alluded to by Diodorus, 
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fection of cultivation and prosperity.! Doubtless the emancipation 
of slaves, and the admission of so many new foreigners to the 
citizenship, contributed to this result. , 

Meanwhile Tissaphernés, having completed his meagures in 
Aixtbisaee lonia, arrived at the Hellespont not log after the battle 
feted by of Abydos—seemingly about November 411 B.gy He 
nésand _ Was anxious to retain some credit with the Peloponnesians, 
Sardis for which an opportunity soon presented itself. Alki- 
biadés, then in command of the Athenian fleet at Sestos, came to 
visit him in all the pride of victory, bringing the customary 
presents; but the satrap seized his person and sent him away to 
Sardis as a prisoner in custody, affirming that he had the Great 
King’s express orders for carrying on war with the Athenians.’ 
Here was an end of all the delusions of Alkibiadés, respecting 
pretended power of influencing the Persian counsels. Yet these 
delusions had already served his purpose by procuring for him a 
renewed position in the Athenian camp, which his own military 
energy enabled him to sustain and justify. 

Towards the middle of this winter the superiority of the fleet of 
nc 410,  Mindarus at Abydos, over the Athenian fleet at Sestos, 
spect had become 80 great (partly, as it would appear, through 
mancens ne Teinforcements obtained by the former—partly through 
Athenan the dispersion of the latter into flying squadrons from 
Mindsrus want of pay) that the Athenians no longer dared to 
Kyzakus, maintain their position in the Hellespont. They sailed 
round the southern point of the Chersonese, and took station at 
Kardia on the western ‘sid® of the isthmus of that Peninsula. 
Tere, about the commencement of spring, they were rejoined by 
Alkibiadés ; who had found means to escape from Sardis, (along 
with Mantitheus, another Athenian prisoner,) first to Klazomenae, 
and next to Lesbos, where he collected a small squadron of five 
triremes. The dispersed squadrons of the Athenian fleet being 
now all summoned to concentrate, Theramenés came to Kardia 
from Macedonia, and Thrasybulus from Thasos; whereby the 
Athenian fleet was rendered superior in number ‘co that of Min- 
darus. News was brought that the latter had: meved with his 
feet from the Hellespont to Kyzikus, and was now engaged in 
the siege of that piace, jointly with Pharnabazus and the Persian 
land-force, 

His vigorous attacks had in fact already carried the place, when 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 25, | Alkibiadés, ο. 27. 
2 Xenoph. Hellen, 1. 1, 9, Plutarch, ἢ 
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the Athenian admirals resolved to attack him there, and contrived 
to do it by surprise. Having passed first from Kardia to Elets 
at the south of the Chergonese, they sailed up the Hellespont to 
Prokonnesus by night, so that their passage escaped the notice of 
the Peloponnesian guard-ships at Abydos.’ 

Resting at Prokonnesus one night, and seizing every boat on 
the island, in order that their movements might be kept patte ot 
secret, Alkibiadés warned the assembled seamen that as 
they must prepare for a sea-fight, a land-fight, and a Hes 
wall-fight, all at once. ‘ We have no money (said he), 2inéama it 


slaiti, and the 
while our enemies have plenty from the Great King.” Whole Pelo- 


onnesian 

Neither zeal in the men, nor contrivance in the com- #¢t taken. 
manders, was wanting. A body of hoplites were landed on the 
mainland in the territory of Kyzikus, for the purpose of operating 
a diversion; after which the fleet was distributed into three 
a.visions under Alkibiadés, Theramenés, and Thrasybulus. The 
former, advancing near to Kyzikus with his single division, chal- 
lenged. the fleet of Mindarus, and contrived to inveigle him by 
pretended flight to a distance from the harbour; while the other 
Athenian divisions, assisted by hazy and rainy weather, came up 
unexpectedly, cut off his retreat, and forced him to run his ships 
ashore on the neighbouring mainland. After a gallant and hard- 
fought battle, partly on ship-board, partly ashore—at one time 
unpromising to the Athenians, in spite of their superiority of. 
number, but not very intelligible in its details, and differently 
conceived by our two authorities— both the Peloponnesian fleet. by 
sea and the forces of Pharnabazus on land were completely 
defeated. Mindarus himself was slain; and the entire fleet, every 
single trireme, was captured, except the triremes of Syracuse, 
which were burnt by their own crews; while Kyzikus itself 
surrendered to the Athenians, and submitted to a large con- 
tribution, being spared from all otler harm, The booty taken by 
the victors was abundant and valuable. The number of the 
triremes thus captured or destroyed is differently given ; the lowest 
estimate states it at 60, the highest at 80, 

| This capital action, ably planned and bravely executed by 
Alkibiadés and his two colleagues (about April 410, ».c.), 


1 Diodor. xiii. 49. Diodorus specially xiii, 50, 51. 
notices this fact, which must obviously | The numerous discrepancies between 
be correct. Without it, the surprise of Diodorus and Xenophon, in the events 
Mindarus could not have been accom- of these few years, are collected hy Sie- 
plished. vers, Commentat. in Xenoph. Hellen, 
3 Xenoph. Hellen.i.1!, 14-20; Diodor. not, 62, pp. 65, 66 seq. 
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changed sensibly the relative position of the belligerents. The 
κοι ἀν,  Peloponnesians had now no fleet of importance in Asia, 
Discourage- though they probably still retained a small squadron 
Spartans at the station of Milétus; while the Athenian fleet was 
Pr Pttens more powerful and menacing than ever. - The dismay of 
the defeated army is forcibly portrayed in the laconic 
despatch sent by Hippokratés (secretary of the late admiral 
Mindarus) to the Ephors at Sparta :—* All honour and advantage 
are gone from us: Mindarus is slain: the men are starving: we 
are in "straits what to do.”! The Ephors doubtless heard the 
same deplorable tale from more than one witness; for this par- 
ticular despatch never reached them, having been intercepted and 
carried to Athens. So discouraging was the view which they 
entertained of the future, that a Lacedemonian embassy with 
Endius at their head, came to Athens to propose peace ; or rather 
perhaps Endius (ancient friend and guest of Alkibiadés, who had 
already been at Athens as envoy before) was allowed to come 
thither now again to sound the temper of the city, in a sort of 
informal manner which admitted of being easily disavowed if 
nothing came of it, For it is remarkable that Xenophon makes no 
mention of this embassy: and his silence, though not sufficient to 
warrant us in questioning the reality of the event—which is stated 
by Diodorus, perhaps on the authority of Theopompus, and is 
noway improbable in itself—nevertheless leads me to doubt whether 
the Ephors themselves admitted that they had made or sanctioned 
the proposition. It is to be remembered, that Sparta, not to 
mention her obligation to her confederates generally, was at this 
moment bound by special convention to Persia to conclude no 
separate peace with Athens. | 
According to Diodorus, Endius, having been admitted to speak 
The Laces in the Athenian assembly, invited the Athenians to make 
Kndiugat — peace with Sparta ommthe following terms:—That each 
his propo. party should stand just as they were: That the garrisons 
peace. on both sides should be withdrawn: That. prisoners 
should be exchanged, one Lacedemonian against one Athenian. 
Endius insisted in his speech on the mutual mischief which each 
was doing to the other by prolonging the war: but he contended 
that Athens was by far the greater sufferer of the two, and had the 
deepest interest in accelerating peace. She had no money, while 
Sparta had the Great King as a paymaster: she was robbed of the 


‘ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 23. “Epser τὰ | Spes: ἀπορέομες τί χρὴ δρᾷν. 
καλά: Μίνδαρος ἀπεσσούα' πεινῶντι τῶν. Plutarch, Alkib. c. 28, 
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produce of Attica by the garrison of Dekeleia, while Peloponnesus | 
was undisturbed: all her power and influence depended upon 
superiority at sea, which: Sparta could dispense with, and yet 
retain her pre-eminence,! 

If we may believe Diodorus, all the most intelligent citizens in 
Athens recommended that this proposition should be perused by 
accepted. Only the demagogues, the disturbers, those Aovsition of 
who were accustomed to blow up the flames of war in Mleophon. 
order to obtain profit for themselves, opposed it. Especially the 
demagogue Kleophon, now enjoying great influence, enlarged upon 
the: splendour of the recent victory, and upon the new chances 
of success now opening to them; insomuch that the assembly 
ultimately rejected the proposition of Endius.? 

᾿ It was easy for those who wrote after the battle of AZgospotamos 
and the capture of Athens, to be wise after the fact, and grounas of 
tu. repeat the stock denunciations against an insane We cppe- 
people misled by a corrupt demagogue. But if, abg- Kleephon. 
tracting from our knowledge of the final close of the war, we look 
to the tenor of this proposition (even assuming it to have been 
formal and authorised) as well as the time at which it was made— 
we shall hesitate before we pronounce Kleophon to have been 
foolish, much less corrupt, for recommending its rejection. In 
reference to the charge of corrupt interest in the continuance of 
war, I have already made some remarks about Klcon, tending to 
show that no such interest can fairly be ascribed to demagogues ef 
that character. They were essentially unwarlike men, and had 
quite as much chance personally of losing, as of gaining, by a state 
of war. Especially this is true respecting Kleophon during the last 
years of the war—since the financial posture of Athens was then 
so unprosperous, that all her available means were exhausted to 
provide for ships and men, leaving little or no surplus for political 
peculators. The admirals, who p@id the seamen by raising con- 
tributions abroad, might possibly enrich themselves, if so inclined ; 
but the politicians at home had much less chance of such gains 
than they would have had in time of peace. Besides, even if 
Kleophon wefe ever so much a gainer by the continuance of war, 
“yet assuming Athens to be ultimately crushed in the war, he was 
certain beforehand to be deprived, not only of all his gains and his 
position, but of his life also, 

So much for the charge against him of corrupt interest. The 


1 Diodor, xiii, 52. See a former volume, chap, liv. 
2 Diodor, xiii. 53. 
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question whether his advice was judicious, is not 80 easy to dispose 
Question: of of. Looking to the time when the proposition was made, 
then stood, we must recollect that the Peloponnesian fleet in Asia had 
and peace. been just annihilated, and that the brief epistle itself, 
from Hippokratés to the Ephors, divulging in so emphatic a 
manner the distress of his troops, was at this moment before the 
‘Athenian assembly. On the other hand, the despatches of the 
Athenian generals, announcing their victory, had excited a sénti- 
ment of universal triumph, manifested by public thanksgiving, at 
Athens.’ We cannot doubt that Alkibiadés and his colleagues 
promised a large career of coming success, perhaps the recoyery of 
most part of the lost maritime empire. In this temper of the 
Athenian people and of their generals, justified as it was to a great 
degree by the reality, what is the proposition which comes from 
Endius? What he proposes is, in reality, no concession at all. 
Both parties to stand in their actual position—to withdraw gar- 
risons—to restore prisoners, There was only one way in which 
Athens would have been a gainer by accepting these propositions. 
She would have withdrawn her garrison from Pylus—she would 
have been relieved from the garrison of Dekeleia: such an ex- 
change would have been a considerable advantage to her. ΤῸ this 
we must add the relief arising from simple cessation of war— 
doubtless real and important. 

Now the question is, whether a statesman like Periklés would 
have advised his countrymen to be satisfied with such a measure of 
concession, immediately after the great victory at Kyzikus, and the 
two smaller victories preceding it? I incline to believe that he 
would not. It would rather have appeared to him in the light of 
a diplomatic artifice calculated to paralyse Athens during the 
interval while her enemies were defenceless, and to gain time for 
them to build a new flect.?- Sparta could not pledge herself either 
for Persia, or for her Pelop@mesian confederates: indeed past 
experience had shown that she could not do so with effect. By 
accepting the propositions, therefore, Athens would not really have 
obtained relief from the entire burthen of war ; but would merely 
have blunted the ardour and tied up the hands δῇ hér own troops, 
at a moment when they felt themselves in the full current of 
success. By the armament, most certainly—and by the generals, 

ἘΞ Τὶ ὌΥ 

ΣΡ ΘΙ εν aman εν μα 
Orest. 371) appears to have said that compare also Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 


the Athenians rejected the proposition 722—Philochori Fragment, 117-118, ed. 
as insincerely meant — Λακεδαιμονίων Didot. 
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Alkibiadés, Theramenés, and Thrasybulus—the acceptance of sucl 
terms at such a moment would have deen regarded as a disgrace. 
It would have balked them of conquests ardently, and at that time 
not unreasonably, anticipated ; conquests tending to restore Athens 
to that eminencé from which she had been so recently deposed. 
And it would have inflicted this mortification, not merely without 
compensating gain to her in any other shape, but with a fair 
probability of imposing upon all her citizens the necessity of re- 
doubled efforts at no very distant future, when the moment favour- 
able to her enemies should have arrived. 
If therefore, passing from the vague accusation, that it was the 
demagogue Kleophon who stood between Athens and the con- 
clusion of peace, we examine what were the specific terms of peace 
which he induced his countrymen to reject—we shall find that he 
had very strong reasons, not to say preponderant reasons, for his 
a'vice. Whether he made any use of this proposition, in itself 
inau.nissible, to try and invite the conclusion of peace on more 
suitable and lasting terms, may well be doubted. Probably no 
such efforts would have succeeded, even if they had been made: 
yet a statesman like Periklés would have made the trial, in a 
conviction that Athens was carrying on the war at a disadvantage 
which must in the long run sink her. A mere opposition speaker 
like Kleophon, even when taking what was probably a right 
measure of the actual proposition before him, did not look so far 
forward into the future. | : 
Meanwhile the Athenian flect reigned alone in the Propontis 
and its two adjacent straits, the Bosphorus and the no ao, ® 
Hellespont ; although the ardour and generosity of Phar- ΜΑΣ, June 
nabazus not only supplied maintenance and clothing to strenapus 
the distressed seamen of the vanquished fleet, but also fabssuew 


encouraged the construction of fresh ships in the room of {Re helepen- 


those captured. While he armei the seamen, gave Alktbiadts 
them pay for two months, and distributed them as guards #*enlan 
along the coast of the satrapy, he at the same time Bosporus. 
granted an unlimited supply of ship-timber from the abundant 
forests of Moynt,Ida, and assisted the officers in putting new 
triremes on the stocks at Antandrus; near to which (at a placa 
called Aspaneus) the Idan wood was chiefly exported.’ 

‘Having made these arrangements, he proceeded to lend aid at 
‘Chalkédon, which the Athenians had already begun to attack. 
Their first operation after the victory had been to sail to Perinthus 


' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 24-26; Strabo, xiii. p. 606, 
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and Selymbria, both of which had before revolted from Athens: the 
former, intimidated by thee recent events, admitted them and 
rejoined itself to Athens; the latter resisted such a requisition, but 
ransomed itself from attack for the present by the payment of a 
pecuniary fine. Alkibiadés then conducted ithe to Chalkédon, 
opposite to Byzantium on the southernmost Asiatic border of the 
Bosphorus, To be masters of these two straits, the Bosphorus and 
the Hellespont, was a point of first-rate moment to Athens: first, 
because it enabled her to secure the arrival of the corn-ships from 
the Euxine for her own consumption; next, because she had it in 
her power to impose a tithe or due upon all the trading ships 
passing through—not unlike the dues imposed by the Danes at the 
Sound even down to the present time. For the opposite reasons, of 
course the importance of the position was equally preat to the 
enemies of Athens. Until the spring of the preceding year, 
Athens had been undisputed mistress of both the straits. But the 
revolt: of Abydos in the Hellespont (about April 411 B.c.) and that 
of Byzantium with Chalkédon in the Bosphorus (about June 411 
Β.0.), had deprived her of this pre-eminence; and her supplies 
obtained during the last few months could only have come through 
during those intervals when her fleets there stationed had the pre- 
ponderance, so as to give them convoy. Accordingly it is highly 
probable that her supplies of corn from the Euxine during the 
autumn of 411 5.0. had been comparatively restricted. 
, Though Chalkédon itself, assisted by Pharnabazus, still held out 
The athe. Against Athens, Alkibiadés now took possession of Chry- 
We ccc’ sopolis, its unfortified seaport, on the eastern coast of the 
ταν ΝΣ ΟΝ Bosphorus opposite Byzantium, This place he fortified, 
using ine eStablished in it a squadron with a permanent garrison, 
Bosphorus, and erected it into a regular tithing port for levying 
toll on all vessels coming out of the Euxine.! The Athenians 
seem to have habitually levied this toll at Byzantium, until the 
revolt of that place, among their constant sources of revenue: it 
was now re-established under the auspices of Alkibiadés.- In so 


1 See Demosthen. de Corond, o. 71; 
and Xenoph, Hellen. i. 1, 22. καὶ dexa- 
‘weurhpuy κατεσκεύασαν ἐν αὐτῇ (Χρυσο- 
πόλει), καὶ τὴν δεκάτην ἐξελέγοντο 
τῶν ἐκ τυῦ Πόντοῦ πλοίων : compare iv, 
8, 27; and γ. 1, 28: also Diodor, xiii, 
64 


The expression τὴν δεκάτην implies 
that this tithe was something known and 
pre-established. 

Polybius (iv. 44) gives. credit to Alki- 


biadés for having been the first to eug- 
gest this method of gain to Athens. 
But there is evidence that it was prao- 
tised long before—even anterior to the 
Athenian empire, during the times‘ of 
a preponderance (ses Herodot. 
vi. 5), 


See a striking , illustrating the 
importantes to Athens of the possession 
of Byzantium, in Lysias, Orat. xxviii, 
cont. Ergokl. sect. 6. 
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far as: it. was levied on ships which brought their produce for sale 
and consumption at Athens, it was of course ultimately paid in the 
shape of increased price by Athenian citizens and metics. Thirty 
triremes under Theramenés were left at Chrysopolis to enforce this 
levy, to convoy “friendly merchantmen, and in other respects to 
serve as annoyance to the enemy. 

The remaining fleet went partly to the Hellespont, ‘partly to 
Thrace, where the diminished maritime strength of the rhe tac 
Lacedemonians already told in respect to the adherence are oxpelied 
of theeities. At Thasus especially,' the citizens, headed "1% 
by Ekphantus, expelled the Lacedamonian harmost Eteonikus with 
his garrison, and admitted Thrasybulus with an Athenian force. 
It will be recollected that this was one of the cities in which 
Peisander and the Four Hundred conspirators (early in 411 3.0.) 
had put down the democracy and established an oligarchical 
guvernment, under pretence that the allied cities would be faithful 
to mthens as soon as she was relieved from her democratical 
institutions. All the calculations of these oligarchs had been 
disappointed, as Phrynichus had predicted from the first. The 
Thasians, as soon as their own oligarchical party had been placed 
-in possession of the government, recalled their disaffected exiles,* 
under whose auspices the Laconian garrison and harmost had 
since been introduced. Eteonikus, now expelled, “accused the 
Laecdeemonian admiral Pasippidas of being himself a party to the 
expulsion, under bribes from Tissaphernés ; an accusation, which 
seems improbable, but which the Lacedwmonians believed, and 
accordingly banished Pasippidas, sending Kratesippidas to replace 
him. The new admira] found at Chios a small fleet which Pasip- 
pidas had already begun to collect from the allies, to supply the 
recent losses,* 

The tone at Athens, since the late naval victories, had become 
more hopeful and energetic. Agis, with his garrison at Klearchus 
Dekeleia, though the Athenians could not hinder him demonian 
from ravaging Attica, yet on approaching one day near Byzaatium, 
to the city wally was repelled with spirit and success by Thrasyllus, 
But that which aost mortified the Lacedemonian king, was to 
discern from his lofty station at Dekeleia the abundant influx into 
the Peireus of corn-ships from the Euxine, again renewed in the 
autumn of 410 B.C., since the occupation of the Bosphorus and 
‘Hellespont by Alkibiadés. For the safe reception of these vessels, 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 32; Demo-| 2 Thucyd. vill, 64. 
sthen. cont, Leptin. 5, 48. ο. 14, p. 474. | § Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 32, 
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Thorikus was soon after fortified. Agis exclaimed ‘that.it, wag 
fruitless to shut out the Athenians from the produce of Attica, go 
long as plenty of imported corn was allowed to reach, them,. 
Accordingly he provided, in conjunction with the Megarians, a 
small squadron of fifteen triremes, with wpich: he despatched 
Klearchus to Byzantium and Chalkédon. That Spartan was a 
public guest of the Byzantines, and had already been singled, out 
to command auxiliaries intended for that city. He seems to have 
begun his voyage during the ensuing winter.(B.c. 410-409), and 
reached Byzantiuni in safety, though with the destruction #f three 
of his squadron by the nine Athenian triremes who guarded the 
Hellespont,' 

In the ensuing spring, Thrasyllus was despatched from Athens 
zo. 40, ϑδύ the head of a large new force to act in*fonia. He 
aren mg commanded 50 triremes, 1000 of the regular hoplites, 


Thrasyll 
rent fon 100 horsemen, and 5000 seamen, with the means of 
Jona. ὀ arming these latter as peltasts; also transports for his 


troops besides the triremes.” Having reposed his armament for 
three days at Samos, he made a descent at Pygela, and next 
succeeded in making himself master of Kolophon with its port 
Notium. He next threatened, Ephesus, but that place was 
defended by a powerful force which Tissaphernés had summoned, 
under proclamation “to go and succour the goddess Artemis ;” 
as well as by twenty-five fresh Syracusan and two Selinusian 
triremes recently arrived.* From these enemies Thrasyllus sus- 
tained a severe defeat near Ephesus, lost 300 men, and was 
compelled to sail off to Notium ; from whence, after burying his 
dead, he proceeded northward towards the Hellespont. On the 
way thither, while halting for a while at Methymna in the north 
of Lesbos, Thrasyllus saw the twenty-five Syracusan triremes 
passing by on their voyage from Ephesus to Abydos. He imme- 
diately attacked them, captured four along with the entire crews, 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 1, 35-36, He εἴκοσι vedv—and then αἱ ἕτεραι πέντε, 
says that the ships of Klearchus, on ναί νεωστὶ ἥκουσαι. But it appears to* 
being attacked by the Athenians in the me that the twenty ¢riremes, as well as 
Hellespont, fled tirat to Sestos, and after- the five, must have come to Asia, sinca 


wards to Byzantium. But Sestos was 
the Athenian station. The name must 
‘surely be put by inadvertence for Aby- 
dos, the Peloponnesian station. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 54; 3. 2, 1, 
Diodorus (xiii, 64) confounds Thrasy- 
bulus with Thrasyllus. 

3 Xenoph, Hellen. i, 2, 5-11. Xeno- 

hon distinguishes these twenty-five 
Syracusgn triremes into τῶν προτέρων 


the battle of Kyz&us--though the five 
may have been somewhat later in their 
period of arrival. All the Syracusan 
ships in the fleet of Mindarus were de- 
stroyed ; and it seems impoasible to, 
Imagine that that adiniral can have left 
twenty Syracusan ships at Ephesus or 
Milétus, in addition to those which he 
took with him to the Hellespont, 
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and chased the remainder back to their station at Ephesus. All 
the prisoners taken were’sent to Athens, where they were deposited 
for custody in the stone-quarries of Peireus, doubtless in retaliation 
for the treattnent of the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse: they 
contrived however d@ring the ensuing winter to break a way out 
and escape to Dekeleia. Among the prisoners taken, was found 
Alkibiadés the Athenian (cousin and fellow-exile of the Athenian 
peneral of the same name), whom Thrasyllus caused to be set at 
liberty, while the others were sent té Athens.’ 

After the delay caused by this ‘pursuit, he brought back his 
armament to the Hellespont and joined Alkibiadés at 
Sestos. Their joint force was conveyed over, seemingly 
about the commencement of autumn, to Lampsakus on the Asiatic 
side of the Strait; which place they fortified and made fhrasyitas 
their head-quarters for the autumn and winter, main- Δ ΔΙ the 
tajring themselves by predatory excursions throughout ‘tlre 
the . aighbouring satrapy of Pharnabazus. It is curious to learn, 
however, that when Alkibiadés was proceeding to marshal the 
army altogether (the hoplites, pursuant to Athenian custom, taking 
rank according to their tribes), his own soldiers, never yet beaten, 
refused to fraternise with those of Thrasyllus, who had been so 
recently worsted at Ephesus. Nor was this alienation removed 
until after a joint expedition against Abydos ; Pharnabazus, pre- 
sénting himself with a considerable force, especially cavalry, to 
relieve that place, was encountered and defeated in a battle 
wherein all the Athenians present took part. ‘The honour of the 
hoplites of Thrasyllus was now held to be re-established, so that 
the fusion of ranks was admitted without farther difficulty.” Even 
the entire army, however, was not able to accomplish the conquest 
of Abydos; which the Peloponnesians and Pharnabazus still 
maintained as their station on the Hellespont. 

Meanwhile Athens had so stripped herself of force, by the large 
armament recently sent with T hrasyllus, that her enemies xo, 409, 
near home were encouraged to active operations. The tke by the 
Spartans despatehed an expedition, both of triremes and Lwcedemo- 
of land-force, so aétack Pylus, which had remained as an Brace of the 
Athenian post and a refuge for revolted Helots ever mi ra for 
since its first fortification by Demosthenés in 8.0. 425. : 
The place was vigorously attacked both by sea and by land; and 
‘soon became much pressed, Not unmindful of its distress, the 

Δ Xenoph, Hellen. 1, 2, 8-15. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 2, 13-17; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 29. 
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Athenians sent to its relicf 30 triremes under Anytus, who 
however came back without even reaching the place, having been 
prevented by stormy weather or unfavourable winds from doubling 
Cape Malea. Pylus was soon afterwards obliged to surrender, the 
garrison departing on terms of capitulation.’ But Anytus on his 
return encountered great displeasure from his countrymen, and 
was put on his trial for having betrayed, or for not having done 
his utmost to fulfill, the trust confided to him. It is said that he 
only saved himself from condemnation by bribing the Dikastery, 
and that he was the first Athenian who ever obtained a verdict by 
corruption.®? Whether he could really have reached Pylus, and 
whether the obstacles which baffied him were such as an energetic 
officer would have overcome, we have no means of determining ; 
still less, whether it be true that he actually escaped by bribery. 
The story seems to prove, however, that the general Athenian 
public thought him deserving of condemnation, and were so much 
surprised by his acquittal, as to account for it by supposing, truly 
or falsely, the use of means never before attempted. 

It was about the same time also, that the Megarians recovered 
by surprise their port of Niszea, which had been held by an 
Athenian garrison since B.C. 424. ‘The Athenians made an effort 
to retake it, but failed; though they defeated the Megarians in an 
action.® 

Thrasyllus, during the summer of 5.0. 409—and even the joint 


po.ce. force of Thrasyllus and Alkibiadés during the autumn 

Capture of ΘΓ the same year—seem to have effected less than might 

by Alkibia- Σ {51 Ι 

san ia have been expected from so large a force: indeed it 
eniaDe. 


must have been at some period during this year that the 
Lacedemonian Klearchus, with his 15 Megarian ships, penetrated 
up the Hellespont to Byzantium, finding it guarded only by 9 
Athenian triremes.4 But the operations of 408 Β,0, were more 
important. The entire force under Alkibiadés and the other 
commanders was mustered for the siege of Chalkédon and 
Byzantium. The Chalkedonians, having notice of the project, 
deposited their moveable property for safety in the hands of their 
neighbours the Bithynian Thracians; a remaxkahle evidence of 


1 Diodor. xiii. 64. The slighting way 2 Diodor. iii, 64; Plutarch, Coriolan. 
in which Xenophon (Hellen. i. 2, 18) co, 14, 


dismisses this capture of Pylus, as a 
mere retreat of some runaway Helots 
from Malea—as well as his employment 
of the name Koryphaston, and not of Py- 
lus—prove how much he wrote from the 
statements of Lacedemonian informants. 


Aristotle, ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία, ap. Har- 
pokration, v. Aexd(wv—and in the Col- 
lection of Fragment, Aristotel. no, 72. 
ed. Didot, (Fragment. Historic. Grec. 
vol, ii, p, 127), 3 Diodor, xiii, 65. 

4 Xenoph. Hellen, i. 1, 36. 
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the good feeling and confidence between the two, contrasting 
strongly with the perpetual hostility which subsisted on the other 
side of the Bosphorus between Byzantium and the Thracian tribes 
adjoining.’ But the precaution was frustrated by Alkibiadés, who 
entered the territory of the Bithynians and compelled them by 
threats to deliver up the effects confided to them. He then 
proceeded to block up Chalkédon by a wooden wall carried across 
from the Bosphorus to the Propontis ; though the continuity of this 
wall was interrupted by a river, and seemingly by some rough 
ground on the immediate brink of the river. The blockading wall 
was already completed, when Pharnabazus appeared with an army 
for the relief of the place, and advanced as far as the Herakleion 
(or temple of Iferaklés) belonging to the Chalkedonians. Profiting 
by his approach, Hippokratés, the Lacedemonian harmost in 
the town, made a vigorous sally: but the Athenians repelled all 
the . forts of Pharnabazus to force a passage through their lines 
and joi him—-so that, after an obstinate contest, the sallying force 
was driven back within the walls of the town, and Ilippokratés 
himself killed.? 

The blockade of the town was now made so sure, that 


Alkibiadés departed with a portion of the army to levy convention 

money and get together forces for the siege of Byzantiym pyrine 

afterwards. During his absence, Theramenés and Thra- {thenlans 
nabazus, 


sybulus came to terms with Pharnabazus for the capitula- 
tion of Chalkédon. It was agreed that the town should again 
become a tributary dependency of Atlfens, on the same rate 
of tribute as before the revolt, and that the arrears during the 
subsequent period should be paid up. Moreover Pharnabazus 
himself engaged to pay to the Athenians 20 talents on behalf of 
the town, and also to escort some Athenian envoys up to Susa, 
enabling them to submit propositions for accomodation to the Great 
King. Until those envoys should return, the Athenians covenanted 
to abstain from hostilities against the satrapy of Pharnabazus 


 Polyb, iv. 44-4 

? Xenoph. Hellen, i. 3, 5-7; Diodor, 
xiii, 66. . ° 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 3, 9. Ὑπργελεῖν 
τὸν Φύρον Χαλκηδονίους ᾿Αθηναίοις ὕσον- 
περ εἰώθεσαν, καὶ τὰ ὀφειλόμενα χρήματα 
ἀποδοῦναι" ᾿Αθηναίους δὲ μὴ πολεμεῖν 
XpaAxndorvtois, ἕως ἂν of παρὰ Ba- 
σιλέα πρέσβεις ἔλθωσιν. 

This passage strengthens the doubts 
whieh I threw out in a former chapter, 


whether the Athenians ever did or could 
realise their project of commuting the 
tribute (imposed upon the dependant 
allies) for an ad valorem duty of five per 
cent. on imports and exports, which pro- 
ject is mentioned by Thucydidés (vii, 
28) as having been resolved upon at 
least, if not carried out, in the summer 
of 413 3.c. In the bargain here made 
with the Chalkedonians, it seems im- 
plied that the payment of tribute was 


2H 2 
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Oaths to this effect were mutually exchanged, after the return of 
Alkibiadés from his expedition. For Pharnabazus positively 
refused to complete the ratification with the other generals, until 
Alkibiadés should be there to ratify in person also; a proof 
at once of the great individual importance of the latter, and 
of his known facility in finding excuses to evade an agrec- 
ment. Two envoys were accordingly sent by Pharnabazus to 
Chrysopolis, to receive the oaths of Alkibiadés, while two re- 
latives of Alkibiadés came to Chalkédon as witnesses to those 
of Pharnabazus. Over and above the common oath shared with 
his colleagues, Alkibiadés took a special covenant of personal 
friendship and hospitality with the satrap, and received from him 
the like. 

Alkibiadés had employed his period of absence in capturing 
v.0.408. — Selymbria, from whence he obtained a sum of money, 


oy and in getting together a large body of Thracians, with 
Nise” = Whom he marched by land to Byzantium. That place 


was now besieged, immediately after the capitulation of Chalkédon, 
by the united force of the Athenians. A wall of circumvallation 
was drawn around it, and various attacks were made by missiles 
and battering engines’) These however the Lacedemonian garri- 
son, under the harmost Klearchus, aided by some Megarians under 
Helixus and Bootians under Keratadas, was perfectly competent 
to repel. But the ravages of famine were not so easily dealt with. 
After the blockade had lasted some time, provisions began to fail ; 
so that Klearchus, strict and harsh even under ordinary circum- 
stances, became inexorable and oppressive from exclusive anxiety 
for the subsistence of his soldiers; and even locked up the stock 
of food while the population of the town were dying of hunger 
around him. Seeing that his only hope was from external relief, 
he sallied forth from the city to entreat aid from Pharnabazus ; 
and to get together, if possible, a fleet for some aggressive opera- 
tion that might divert the attention of the besiegors. He left the 
defence to Koeratadas and Helixus, in full confidence that the 
Byzantines were too much compromised by their revolt from 
Athens to venture to desert Sparta, whatever might be their 


the Jast arrangement subsisting between 
Athens and Chalkédon, at the time of 
the revolt of the latter. 

Next, I agree with the remark made 
by Schneider in his note upon the pas- 
nage ᾿Αθηναίους δὲ μὴ πολεμεῖν Χ αλ καὶ ἡ- 
δονίοις. He notices tha, tenor of the 


covenant, as it stands in Plu rch—rhy 
Φαρναβάζον δὲ χώραν wh ἀδικεῖν (Alkib. 
ὁ, 31), which is certainly far more suit» 
able to the circumstances, Instead of 
Χαλκηδονίοις he proposes to read dapya- 
βάζῳ, At any rate, this is the meaning. 
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suffering. Byt the favourable terms recently granted to Chalké- 
don, coupled with the severe and increasing famine, induced 
Kydon and a Byzantine party to open the gates by night, and 
admit Alkibiadés with the Athenians into the wide interior square 
called the Thrakion: Helixus and Keratadas, apprised of this 
attack only yhen the enemy had actually got possession of the town 
on all sides, vainly attempted resistance, and were compelled to 
surrender at discretion. They were sent as prisoners to Athens, 
where Keeratadas contrived to escape during the confusion of the 
landing at Peireus. Favourable terms were granted to the town, 
which was replaced in its position of a dependent ally of Athens, 
and probably had to pay up its arrears of tribute in the same 
manner as Chalkédon.! 

So slow was the process of siege in ancient times, that the 
reduction of Chalkédon and Byzantium occupied nearly πο, 408. 
the w'ole year; the latter place surrendering about the Pmsbamns 


‘ . convcys some 
beginning of winter.’ Both of them, however, were Athenian 


envoys to- 


acquisitions of capital MAportance to Athens, making her wards Susa, 


to make 


again undisputed mistress of the Bosphorus, and ensuring ee th 
to her two valuable tributary allies, Besides this im- King. 
provement in her positien, the accommodation just concluded with 
Pharnabazus was also a step of great value, and still greater 
promise. It was plain that the satrap had grown weary of bearing 
all the brunt of the war for the benefit of the Peloponnesians, and 
that he was well-disposed to assist the Athenians in coming te 
terms with the Great King. The mere withdrawal of his hearty 
support from Sparta, even if nothing else followed from it, was of 
immense moment to Athens; and thus much was really achieved. 
The envoys, five Athenians and two Argeians (all, probably, sent 
for from Athens, which accounts for some delay), were directed 
after the siege of Chalkédon to meet Pharnabazus at Kyzikus, 
Some Lacedemonian envoys, and even the Syracusan Hermo- 
kratés, who had been condemned and banished by sentence 
at home, took advantage of the same escort, and all proceeded on 
their journey uptard to Susa. Their progress was arrested, during 
the extreme severity of the winter, at Gordium in Phrygia; and it 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 3, 15-22; Diodor. with the complicated stratagem described 
xiii, 67; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 31. in Diodorus and Plutarch, as well as in 
The account given by Xenophon of Frontinus, iii. xi. 3; alluded to also in 
the surrender of Byzantium, which 1 Polysnus, i, 48, 2. 
have followed in the text, is perfectly 52. Xenoph, Hellen. i. 4, 1. 
plain and probable, It does not consist 
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was while pursuing their tract into the interior at the opening 
of spring, that they met the young prince Cyrus, son of King 
Darius, coming down in person to govern an important part 
of Asia Minor, Some Lacedemonian envoys (Beeotius and others) 
were travelling down along with him, after having fulfilled their 
mission at the Persian court.’ 


1 Xenoph, Hellen. i, 4, 2-3, 
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. CHAPTER LXIV. 


FROM THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS TIIE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR 
DOWN TO THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSA. 


Tur advent of Cyrus, commonly known as Cyrus the younger, iuto 
Asia Minor, was an event of the greatest importance, opening what 
may be called the last phase in the Peloponnesian war. 

He was the younger of the two sons of the Persian king Darius 
Nothus by the cruel qucen Parysatis, and was now sent oyrus the 
down by his father as satrap of Lydia, Phrygia the presi, 
greater: and Kappadokia; as well as general of all that coming down 
military division of whic the muster-place was Kastolus, ir 
His command did not at this time comprise the Greek cities on 
the coast, which were still left to Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus.' 
But he nevertheless brought down with him a strong interest in the 
Grecian war, and an intense anti-Athenian feeling, with full 
authority from his father to carry it out into act. Whatever this 
young man willed, he willed strongly: his bodily activity, rising 
superior to those temptations of sensual indulgence which often 
enervated the Persian grandecs, provoked the admiration even of 
Spartans ;? adhd his energetic character was combined with a certain 
measure of ability. Though he had not as yet conceived that 
deliberate plan for mounting the Persian throne which afterwards 
absorbed his whole mind, and was so near succeeding by the help 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks—yet he scems to have had from the 
beginning the sentiment and ambition of a king in prospect, not 
those of a satrap. He came down well-aware that Athens was the 
efficient enemy by whom the pride of the Persian kings had been 
humbled, the instlar Greeks kept out of the sight of a Persian ship, 
anf even theecortinental Greeks on the coast practically emanci- 
pated—for the last sixty years. He therefore brought down with 
him a strenuous desire, to put down the Athenian power, very 
different from the treacherous balancing of Tissaphernés, and much 


1 The Anabasis of Xenophon (i, 1, 1. 4, 8, 
6-8; i, 9, 7-9) is better authority, and κὅ. See the anecdote of Cyrus and Ly- 
apeaks more exactly, than the Hellenica, sander in Xenoph. Céconom, iv. 21, 23. 
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more formidable even than the straightforward enmity of Pharna- 
bazus, who had less money, less favour at court, and less of 
youthful ardour. Moreover, Pharnabazus, after having heartily 
espoused the cause of the Peloponnesians for the last three years, 
had now become weary of the allies whom he had so long kept 
in pay. Instead of expelling Athenian influence from his coasts 
with little difficulty, as he had expected to do—he found his 
satrapy plundered, hig revenues impaired or absorbed, and an 
Athenian fleet all-powerful in the Propontis and Hellespont ; while 
the Lacedemonian fleet, which he had taken so much pains 
to invite, was destroyed. Decidedly sick of the Peloponnesian 
cause, he was even leaning towards Athens; and the envoys whom 
he was escorting to Susa might perhaps have laid the foundation of 
an altered Persian policy in Asia Minor, when the journey 
of Cyrus down to the coast overthrew all such calculations. 
The young prince brought with him a fresh, hearty, and youth- 
ful antipathy against Athens,—a power inferior only to that of 
the Great King himself—and an encrgetf determination to use it 
without reserve in ensuring victory to the Peloponnesians. 

From the moment that Pharnabazus and the Athenian envoys 
Pharnabazus. Met Cyrus, their farther progress towards Susa became 
Kitenien impossible. Beeotius, and the other Lacedaemonian 
cnvey®. envoys travelling along with the young prince, made 
extravagant boasts of having obtained all that they asked for 
at Susa ; while Cyrus himself announced his powers as unlimited 
in extent over the whole coast, all for the purpose of prosecuting 
vigorous war in conjunction with the Lacedemonians, Pharna- 
bazus, on hearing such intelligence and secing the Great King’s 
seal to the words—“I send down Cyrus, as lord of all those who 
muster at Kastdlus”—not only refused to let the Athenian envoys 
proceed onward, but was even obliged to obey the orders of the 
young prince ; who insisted that they should either be surrendered 
to him, or at least detained for some time in the interior, in order 
that no information might be conveyed to Athens. The satrap 
resisted the first of these requisitions, having pledyed his word. for 
their safety ; but he obeyed the second—detaining them in Kappa- 
dokia for no less than three years, until Athens was prostrate and 
on the point of surrender, after which he obtained permission from 
Cyrus to send them back to the sea-coast.' 

' Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 4, 3-8. The στρατόπεδον ἀπέπλευσαν ΡΡΘΑΡ to me 
words here employed respecting the en- an inadvertence. The return of the eu- 


voys, when returning after their three | voys must have been in the spring of 
years’ detention — ὅθεν πρὸς τὸ ἄλλο 408 Β,Ο., ata time when Athens had no 
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This arrival of Cyrus, overruling the treachery of Tissaphernés 
as well as the weariness of Pharnabazus, and supplying ‘uc. 40. 
the enemies of Athens with a double flow of Persian gold }ysnder— 
at a moment when the stream would otherwise have dried monica 
up—was a paramount item in that sum of causes which Asia. 
concurred to determine the result of the war.' But important as 
the event was in itself, it was rendered still more important by the 
character of the Lacedemonian admiral Isysander, with whom the 
young prince first came into contact on reaching Sardis. 

Lysander had come out to supersede Kratesippidas about 
December 408 B.c., or January 407 3.c.2 He was the last (after 
Brasidas and Gylippus) of that trio of eminent Spartans, from 
whom all the capital wounds of Athens proceeded, during the course 
of this long war. Ife was born of poor parents, and is even said 
to have been of that class called Mothakes, being only enabled by 
the aid of richer men to keep up his contribution to the public 
mess, id his place in the constant drill and discipline. 116 was 
not only an excellent officer,? thoroughly competent to the duties 
of military command, but possessed also great talents for intrigue, 


camp: the surrender of the city took 
place in April 404 B.c. Xenophon in- 
cautiously speaks as if that state of 
things which existed when the envoys 
departed, still continued at their return, 

' The words of Thucydidés (ii. 65) 
imply this as his opinion—Kupy τε ὕστε- 
pov βασιλέως παιδὶ προσγενομένῳ, &c. 

3 The commencement of Lysander’s 
navarchy or year of maritime command 
appears to me established for this winter. 
He had been some time actually in his 
command before Cyrus arrived at Sar- 
dis—Oi δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, πρότερον 
τούτων οὐ πολλῷ χρόνῳ Kpa- 
τησιππίδᾳ τῆς ναναρχίας Ν κληλήουεν. 
Λύσανδρον ἐξέπεμψαν ναύαρχον. Ὁ δὲ 
ἀφικόμενος ἐς Ῥόδον, καὶ ναῦς ἐκεῖθεν 
λαβὼν, és Κῶ καὶ Μίλητον ἔπλευσεν" 
ἐκεῖθεν δὲ ἐς "Ἔφεσον' καὶ ἐκ εἴ ἔμειν ε, 
ναῦς ἔχων ἑβδομήκοντα, μέχρις οὗ 
Κῦρος ἐς Σάρδεις ἀφίκετο (Xe- 
noph, Hellen. i. 5, 4). 

Mr. Fynes Clinton. (Fast. H. ad ann. 
407 3.c.*has, Κ᾽ pre8ume, been misled 
by the first words of this passage—mpé- 
τερον τούτων ob πολλῷ xpdvy—wWhen he 
says— During the stay of Alcibiadds 
at Athens, Lysander is sent a8 ναύαρχος 
—Xen. Hell. i. 5, 1. Then followed the 
défeat of Antiochus, the deposition of 
Aleibiadés, and the substitution of ἄλ- 
Aous δέκα, between September 407 and 
September 406, when Cullicrutidus succeeded 


Lysander.” 

Now Alkibiadés came to Athens in 
the month of Thargclion, or about the 
end of May 407, and stag thero till the 
beginning of September 407, Cyrus ar- 
rived at Sardis before Alkibiadés reached 
Athens, and Lysander hal been some 
time at his post before Cyrus arrived; 
so that Lysander was not sent ovft 
‘during the stay of Alcibiadés at 
Athens,’ but some months before, Still 
less is it correct to say that Kallikratidas 
sticceeded Lysander in September 406, 
The battle of Arginuse, wherein Kalli- 
kratidas perished, was fought about 
August 406, after he had beenadmiral 
for several months. The words πρότερον 
τούτων, when construed along with the 
context which succeeds, must evidently 
be undggstood in a large sense-—‘‘ these 
events” —mean the general series of events 
which begins i. 4, 8—the proceedings df 
Alkibiadés from the beginning of the 
apring of 407. ; 

3 Alian, V. H. xii. 43; Athenseus, 
vi, p. 271, The assertion that Lysander 
belonged to the class of Mothakea is 
given by Athenveus as coming from Phy- 
larchus, and I sce no reason for calling 
it in question. Blian states the sume 
thing respecting Gylippus and Kallikra- 
tidas slso; I do not kuow on what 
authority, 
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and for organising a political party as well as keeping up its 
disciplined movements. Though indifferent to the temptations 
either of money or of pleasure,’ and willingly acquiescing in the 
poverty to which he was born, he was altogether unscrupulous in 
the prosecution of ambitious objects, either for his country or for 
himself, .His family, poor as it was, enjoyed a dignified position 
at Sparta—belonging to the gens of the Herakleide, not connected 
by any near relationshsp with the kings: moreover his personal 
reputation as a Spartan was excellent, since his observance of the 
rules of discipline had been rigorous and exemplary. The habits 
of self-constraint thus acquired served him in good stead when 
it became necessary to his ambition to court the favour of the 
great. His recklessness about falsehood and perjury is illustrated 
by various current sayings ascribed to him—such as, that children 
were to be taken in by means of dice, men by means of oaths,’ 
A selfish ambition—for promoting the power of his country not 
merely in connection with, but in subservience to, his own—guided 
him from the beginning to the end of his career. In this main 
quality, he agreed with Alkibiadés; in reckless immorality of 
means, he went even beyond him. [16 seems to have been 
cruel ; an attribute which formed no part of the usual character of 
Alkibiadés. On the other hand, the love of personal enjoyment, 
luxury, and ‘ostentation, which counted for so much in Alkibiadés, 
was quite unknown to Lysander. The basis of his disposition was 
Spartan, tending to merge appetite, ostentation, and expansion of 
mind, all in the love of command and influence—not Athenian, 
which tended to the development of many and diversified impulses ; 
ambition being one, but only one, among the number. 
Kratesippidas, the predecessor of Lysander, seems to have 
Frocoedingg enjoyed the maritime command for more than the usual 


ceding ua yearly period, having superseded Pasippidas during the 
sippidas. middle of the year of the latter. But the maritime power 
of Sparta was then so wegk (having not yet recovered from the 
ruinous defeat at Kyzikus), that he achieved little or nothing. 
We hear of him only as furthering, for his own profit, a political 
revolution at Chios. Bfibed by a party of Chian axilesghe took 
possession of the acropolis, reinstated them in the island, and aided 
them in deposing and expelling the party then in office, to 
the number of 600. It is plain that this was not a question 
between democracy and oligarchy, but between two oligarchical 


1 Theopompus, Fragm. 21, ed, Didot; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 30. 
Plutarch, Lysander, ο, 8. 
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parties, the one of which sucteeded in purchasing the factious 
agency of the Spartan admiral. The exiles whom he expelled 
took possession of Atarneus, a strong post belonging to the Chians 
on the mainland opposite Lesbés. From hence they made war, as 
well as they could, upon their rivals now in possession of the 
island, and also upon other parts of Ionia; not without some 
success and profit, as will appear by their condition about ten 
years afterwards,! : 

The practice of reconstituting the governments of the Asiatic 
cities, thus begun by Kratesippidas, was extended and Lysander 
brought to a system by Lysander ; not indeed for private at Santis 
emolument, which he always gespised—but in views of ambition, 
Having departed from Peloponnesus with a squadron, he reinforced 
it at Rhodes and then sailed onward to Kés (an Athenian island, 
so that he could only have touched there) and Milétus. He took 
up h‘s final station at Ephesus, the nearest point to Sardis, where 
Cyrus vas expected to arrive; and while awaiting his coming, 
augmented his fleet to the number of 70 triremes. As soon as 
Cyrus reached Sardis (about April or May 407 3.c.), Lysander 
went to pay his court to him along with some Lacedemonian 
envoys, and found himself welcomed with every mark of favour. 
Preferring bitter complaints against the double-dealing of Tissa- 
phernés—whom they accused of having frustrated the king’s orders 
and sacrificed the interests of the empire, under*the seductions of 
Alkibiadés,—they entreated Cyrus to adopt a new policy, and 
execute the stipulations of the treaty by lending the most 
vigorous aid to put down the common enemy. Cyrus replied that 
these were the express orders which he had received from 
his father, and that he was prepared to fulfil them with all 
his might. He had brought with him (he said) 500 talents, which 
should be at once devoted to the cause: if these were insufficient, 
he would resort to the private furfds which his father had given 
him; and if more still: were needed, heswould coin into money the 
gold and silver throne on which he sat.’ 

Lysander δ the envoys returned the warmest thanks for 
these magnificent promises, which wef not likely to prove 
empty words from the lips of a vehement youth like Cyrus, So 


1 διοᾶον, xiii, 65; Xenoph. Hellep. xiii. 70; Plutarch, Lysander, 6. 4, This 
iii, 2, 11, I presume that this conduct seems to have been a favourite metaphor, 
of Kratesippidas is the fact glanced at either used by, or at least ascribed to, 
by Isokratés de Pace, Sect, 128, p. 240, the Persian grandees; we have already 
ed. Bekk. had it a little before from the mouth of 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 3-4; Diodor. | Tissaphernés. 
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sanguine were the hopes which they ‘conceived. from his character 
Hiedexter. and proclaimed sentiments, that they ventured to ask 
pupory him to restore the rate of pay to one full Attic drachma 
the peculiar per head for the escamén; which had been the rate 
Cyrus. promised by Tissaphernés through his ‘envoys at Sparta, 
when he first invited the Lacedemonians across the Atgean, 
and when it was doubtful whether they would come—but actually 
paid only for the first month, and then reduced to half a drachma, 
furnished in practice with miserable irregularity. As a motive for 
granting this increase of pay, Cyrus was assured that it would 
determine the Athenian seamen to desert so largely, that the war 
would sooner come to an end, and of course the expenditure also, 
But he refused compliance, saying that the rate of pay had been 
fixed both by the king’s express orders and by the terms of the 
treaty, so that he could not depart from 1. In this reply 
Lysander was forced to acquiesce. The envoys were treated with 
distinction, and feasted at a banquet; after which Cyrus, drinking 
to the health of Lysander, desired him to declare what favour he 
could do to gratify him most. “To grant an additional obolus 
per head for each seaman’s pay,” replied Lysander. Cyrus 
immediately complied, having personally bound himself by his 
manner of putting the question. But the answer impressed him 
both with astonishment and admiration ; for he had expected that 
Lysander would {sk some favour or present for himself—judging 
him not only according to the analogy of most Persians, but also 
of Astyochus and the officers of the Peloponnesian armament at 
Milétus, whose corrupt subservience to Tissaphernés had. probably 
been made known to him. From such corruption, as well as from 


' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 5. εἶναι δὲ καὶ every seaman.” 


τὰς συνθήκας οὕτως ἐχούσας, τριάκοντα 
μνᾶς ἑκάστῃ νηΐ τοῦ μηνὸς διδόναι, ὁπόσας 
ἂν βούλοιντο τρέφειν Λακεδαιμόνιοι. ὃς, 

This is not strictly correct. The rate 
of pay is not specified in either of the 
three conventions, as ἐμὸν stand in 
Thucyd. viii. 18, 37, 58, It seema to 
have been, from the beginning, matter 
of verbal understanding any promise ; 
first a drachma per day was promised 
by the envoys of Tissaphernés at Sparta 
—noxt, the satrap himself at Milétus 
cut down the drachma to half a drachma, 
and promised this lower rate for the 
future (viii, 29). 

Mr. Mitford says—‘‘ Lysander pro- 
posed, that an Attic drachma, which was 
eight oboli, nearly tenpence sterling, 
should be allowed for daily pay to 


Mr. Mitford had in the previous sen- 
tence stated three oboli as equal to not 
quite fourpence sterling. Of course there- 
fore it is plain that he did not consider 
three oboli as the half of a drachma 
(Hist. Greece, ch. xx. sect. 1, vol. iv. p. 
317, oct. ed. 1814). 

That a drachma was equivalent to six 
oboli (that is, an Aiginzean drachma to 
six Aiginean oboli? and’an Attic drachma 
to six Attic oboli) is so familiarly known, 
that I should almost have imagined the 
word eight (in the first sentence, here 
gited) to be a misprint for siz—Tf the 
sentence cited next had not clearly de- 
monstrated that Mr. Mitford really be- 
lieved a drachma to be equal to eight 
oboli. It is*certainly a mistake sur- 
prising to find 
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the mean carelessness of Theramenés (the Spartan) respecting the 
condition of the seamen,' Lysander’s conduct stood out in pointed 
and honourable contrast. | 

The incident here described not #ily procured for the seamen 
of the Peloponnesian fleet the daily pay of four oboli (instead 
of three) per man, but also ensured to Lysander himself a degree 
of esteem and confidence from Cyrus which he knew well how 
to'turn to account. I have already remarked,’ in reference to 
Periklés and Nikias, that an established reputation for personal 
incorruptibility, rare as that quality was among Grecian leading 
politicians, was among the most precious items in the capital stock 
of an ambitious man—even if looked at only in regard to the 
durability of his own influence. If the proof of such disinterested- 
ness was of so much value in the eyes of the Athenian people, yet 
more powerfully did it work upon the mind of Cyrus. With his 
Persicn and princely ideas of winning adherents by munificence,? 
a man ‘ho despised presents was a phenomenon commanding the 
higher sentiment of wonder and respect. Tom this time forward 
he not only trusted Lysander with implicit pecuniary confidence, 
but consulted him as to the prosecution of the war, and even con- 
descended to second his personal ambition to the detriment of this 
object.‘ ; 

Returning from Sardis to Ephesus, after such unexampled 
success in his interview with Cyrus, Lysander was apundant 


enabled not only to make good to his fieet the full arrear (yan 


actually due, but also to pay them for a month im fiithed by 
advance, at the increased rate of four oboli per man; &™ 
and to promise that high rate for the future. A spirit of the 
highest satisfaction and confidence was diffused through the 
armament. But the ships were in indifferent condition, having 
been hastily and parsimoniously got up since the late defeat at 
Kyzikus. Accordingly Lysander employed his present affluence 
in putting them into better order, procuring more complete tackle, 
and inviting picked crews.> He took another step factions 
pregnant with imiportant results. Summoning to Ephesus ΡΣ ως 
a few of the tmost leading and active men from cach of songs 
the Asjatic cities, he organized them into disciplined ‘ 
clubs or factions, in correspondence with himself. LHe instigated 


t Thucyd. viii. 29. basis of Xenophon, i. 9, 22-28. 
? See a former volume, ch. li. * Xenoph, Hellen, ii. 1, 13; Plutarch, 
3 See the remarkable @hyracter of Lysand. ὁ. 4-9. 

Cyrus the younger, given in the Ana- ἢ Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 5, 10, 
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these clubs to the most vigorous prosecution of the war against 
Athens, promising that as soon as that war should be concluded, 
they should be invested and maintained by Spartan influence in 
the government of their resftctive cities| His newly established 
influence with Cyrus, and the abundant supplies of which he was 
now master, added double force to an invitation in itself but too 
seducing, And thus, while infusing increased ardour into the joint 
warlike efforts of these cities, he at the same time procured for 
himself an ubiquitous correspondence, such as no successor could 
manage ; rendering the continuance of his gwn command almost 
essential to success. ‘The fruits of his factious manceuvres will be 
seen in the subsequent Dekarchies or oligarchies of Ten, after the 
complete subjugation of Athens. 

While Lysander and Cyrus were thus restoring formidable 
no.4o7,  flicacy to their side of the contest (during the summer 
Proceedings Of 407 B.c.), the victorious exile Allibiadés had accom- 
i thee * plished the important and delicate step of re-entering his 
and Asi. native city for the first time. According to the accom- 
modation with Pharnabazus, concluded after the reduction of 
Chalkédon, the Athenian fleet was precluded from assailing his 
satrapy, and was thus forced to seek subsistence elsewhere. 
Byzantium and Selymbria, with contributions levied in Thrace, 
maintained them for the winter: in the spring (407 B.c.), Alkibia- 
dés brought them again to Samos; from whence he undertook an 
expedition against the coast of Karia, levying contributions to the 
extent of 100 talents. ‘Thrasybulus, with thirty triremes, went to 
attack Thrace, where he reduced Thasos, Abdéra, and all those 
towns which had revolted from Athens; Thasos being now in 
especial distress from famine as well as from past seditions. A 
valuable contribution for the support of the ficet was doubtless 
among the fruits of this success. Thrasyllus at the same time con- 
ducted another division of the army home to Athens, intended by 
Alkibiadés as precursors of his own return.’ 

Before Thrasyllus arrived, the people had. already manifested 
nodor, their favourable disposition towards* Alkibiadés by 
Kis arrivat Choosing him anew general of the ‘armament, along 
at Athens. ~~ with Thrasybulus and Konon. Alkibiadés was now 
tending homeward from Samos with twenty triremes, bringing with 
him all the contributions recently levied. He first stopped 


1 Diodor. xiii. 70; Plutarch, Lysand. | though not so clear aa we could wish, 
5 


ο. 5, deserves unguostionable prefervnce over 
Ὁ Xenoph, Hellen, i. 4, 8-10; Diodor, | that of Dior nus. 
xii. 72. ‘The chronology of Xenophon, | 
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at Paros, then visited the coast of Laconia, and lastly looked into 
the Lacedeemonian harbour of Gytheion, where he had learnt that 
thirty triremes were preparing. ‘The news which he received of his 
re-election as general, strengthened by the pressing invitations and 
encouragements of his friends, as well as by the recall of his 
banished kinsmen—at length determined him to sail to Athens. 
He reached Peireus on a marked day—the festival of the 
Plyntéria on the 25th of the month Thargélion—(about the end of 
May 407 3.c.). This was a day of melancholy solemnity, 
accounted unpropitious for any action of importance. The statue 
of the goddess Athéné was stripped of all its ornaments, covered 
up from every one’s gaze, and washed or cleansed under a myste- 
rious ceremonial, by the holy gens called Praxiergidw.! The 
goddess thus seemed to turn away her face, and refuse to 
behold the returning exile. Such at least was the construction 
of his enemies; and as the subsequent turn of events tended 
to bear'them out, it has been preserved; while the more auspicious 
counter-interpretation, doubtless suggested by his friends, has been 
forgotten. ; 

The most extravagant representations, of the pomp and splendour 
of this return of Alkibiadés to Athens, were given by footings and 
some authors of antiquity—especially by Duris at Samgs, Suni car 
an author about two generations later. It was said that bv. 
he brought with him 200 prow-ornaments belonging to captive 
enemies’ ships, or (according to some) even the 200 captured ships 
themselves; that his trireme was ornamented with gilt and silvered 
shields, and sailed by purple sails; that Kallippidés, one of the 
most distinguished actors of the day, performed the functions 
of Keleustés, pronouncing the chant or word of command to the 
rowers; that Chrysogonus, a flute-player who had gained the first 
prize at the Pythian games, was also on board, playing the air of 
return.’ All these details, invented with melancholy facility 
to illustrate an ideal of ostentation and insolence, are refuted by 
the more simple and credible narrative of Xenophon. The 
re-entry of Alktbiadés was not merely unostentatious, but even 


1 See the descitptidn of a similar go- 
lemnity performed by appointed priest- 
esses and other women at Argos (the 
annual washing of the statue of Athénd 
in the river Inachus) given by the poet 
Kallimachus —Hymnus in Lavacrum 
Pafladis—with the copious illustrative 
nates of Ezekiel Spanheim. Here, again, 
we find analogies in the efisting senti- 
ment of the Hindvo religion. Colonel 


Sleeman mentions—“ The water of the 
Ganges, with which the image of the 
God Vishnoo has been washed, is con- 
sidered a very holy draught, fit for 
princes, That with which the image of 
the God Seva is washed, must not be 
drunk.” (Rambles and Recollections 
of an Indian Official, ch. 23, p, 182). 

2 Diodor. xili, 68; Plutarch, Alkib. 
ce. 3b; Atheme, xi. p. 555, 
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mistrustful and apprehensive. He had with him only twenty 
triremes; and though encouraged, not merely by the assurances of 
his friends, but also by the news that he had just been re-elected 
general,—he was nevertheless half-afraid to disembark, even at the 
instant when he made fast his ship to the quay in Peireus. 
A vast crowd had assembled there from the city and the port. 
animated by curiosity, interest, and other emotions of every kind, 
to sce him arrive. But so little did he trust their sentiments, that 
he hesitated at first to step on shore, and stood up on the deck 
looking about for his friends and kinsmen. Presently he saw 
Kuryptolemus his cousin and others, by whom he was heartily 
welcomed, and in the midst of whom he landed. But they too 
were so apprehensive of his numerous enemies, that they formed 
themselves into a sort of body-guard to surround and protect him 
against any possible assault, during his march from Peireus to 
Athens.' 

No protection, however, was required. Not merely did his 
Unanimous enemics attempt no violence against him, but they said 


welcome 


with which nothing in opposition when he made his defence before 
ceived. the Senate and the public assembly. Protesting before 
the one as well as the other, his innocence of the impiety laid to 
his charge, he denounced bitterly the injustice of his enemies, and 
gently, but pathetically, deplored the unkindness of the people. 
His friends all spoke warmly in the same strain. So strenuous 
and so pronounced, was the sentiment in his favour, both of the 
Senate and of the public assembly, that no one dared to address 
them in the contrary sense? The sentence of condemnation 
passed against him was cancelled: fhe Eumolpide were directed 
to revoke the curse which they had pronounced upon his head: the 
record of the sentence was destroyed, and the plate of lead, upon 
which the curse was engraven, thrown into the sea: his confiscated 
property was restored: lastly, he was proclaimed general with full 
powers, and allowed to prepare an expedition of 100 triremes, 
1500 hoplites from the regular muster-roll, and 150 horsemen: 
All this passed, by unopposed vote, amidst silen¢e on the part of 
enemies and acclamations from friends—amidst unmeasured pro- 
mises of future achievement from himself, and confident assurances, 


1 Xenoph, Hellen. i. 4, 18, 19, ᾿Αλκι- ἄλλους οἰκείους καὶ φίλους per’ αὐτῶν, 
βιάδης δὲ, πρὸς τὴν γῆν δρμισθεὶς, ἀπέ- τότε ἀποβὰς ἀναβαίνει ἐς τὴν πόλιν, μετὰ 
βαινε μὲν οὐκ εὐθέως, φοβούμενος τοὺς τῶν παρεσκευασμένων, εἴ τις ἅπτοιτο; μὴ 
ἐχθρούς: ἐπαναστὰς δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ καταστρώ- ἐπιτρέπειν. ᾿ 
ματος, ἐσκόπει τοὺς αὐτοῦ ἐπιτηδείους, ef .3 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20; Plutarch, 
παρείησαν. Κατιδὼν δὲ Εὐρυπτύλεμον τὸν Alkib, ὁ, 33% Diodor. xiii. 69. 
Πεισιάνακτος, ἑαυτυῦ δὲ ἀνεψιὰν, καὶ τοὺς 
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impressed by his friends on willing hearers, that Alkibiadés was 
the only man competent to restore the empire and grandeur of 
Athens. The general expectation, which he and his friends took 
every possible pains to excite, was, that his victorious career of the 
last three years w4s a preparation for yet greater triumphs during 
the next. 

We may be satisfied, when we advert to the apprehensions of 
Alkibiadés on entering the Peireus, and to the body- Hfect pro- 
guard organized by his friends, that this overwhelming ATkibiades 
and uncontradicted triumph greatly surpassed the anticipations 
of both. It intoxicated him, and led him to make light of enemies 
whom only just before he had so much dreaded. "This mistake, 
together with the carelessness and insolence arising out of what 
seemed to be an unbounded ascendency, proved the cause of his 
future rum. But the truth is, that these enemies, however they 
might remain silent, had not ceased to be formidable. Alkibiadés 
had ποι: been eight years in exile, from about August 415 5.0. to 
May 407 3.c. Now absence was in many ways a good thing for 
his reputation ; since his overbearing private demeanour had been 
kept out of sight, and his impieties partially forgotten. There was 
even a disposition among the majority to accept his own explicit 
denial of the fact laid to his charge ; and to dwell chiefly upon the 
unworthy manceuvres of his enemies in resisting his demand 
for instant trial immediately after the accusation was broached, in 
order that they might calyminate him during his absence. He, 
was characterized as a patriot animated by the noblest motives, 
who had brought both first-rate endowments and large private 
wealth to the service of the corgmonwealth, but had been ruined by 
a conspiracy of corrupt and worthless speakers, every way inferior 
to him smen, whose only chance of success with the people arore 
from expelling those who were better than themselves, while he 
(Alkibiadés), far from having any interest adverse to the demvu- 
cracy, was the natural and worthy favourite of a democratical 
people. So far as the old causes of unpopularity were con- 
cerned, therefore, time and absence had done much to weaken 
their effect, and ,to assist his friends in countervailing them 
by pointing to the treacherous political manoeuvres employed 
against him. 

But if the old causes of unpopularity had thus, comparatively 
speaking, passed out of sight, others had since arisen, of a graver 


1 Xenoph. Hellen, i, 4, 14-16. 
VOL, Y. 2 I. 
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and more ineffaceable character. Ilis vindictive hostility to his 
Sentiment of Country had been not merely ostentatiously proclaimed, but 
the Athe- actively manifested, by stabs but too effectively aimed at 
wards him. her vitals, The sending of Gylippus to Syracuse—the 
fortification of Dekeleia—the revolts of Chios’ and Milétus—the 
first origination of the conspiracy of the Four Hundred—had 
all been emphatically the measures of Alkibiadés. [von for these, 
the enthusiasm of the moment attempted some excuse: it was 
affirmed that he hadwnever ceased to love his country, in spite of 
her wrongs towards him, and that he had been compelled by the 
necessities of exile to serve men whom he detested, at the daily 
risk of his life. Such pretences, however, could not really impose 
upon any one. ‘The treason of Alkibiadés during the period of his 
exile remained indefensible as well as undeniable, and would have 
been more than sufficient as a theme for his enemies, had their 
tongues been free. But his position was one altogether singular : 
having first inflicted on his country immense mischief, he had 
since rendered her valuable service, and promised to render still 
more. It is true, that the subsequent service ‘was by no means 
adequate to the previous mischief: nor had it indeed been 
rendered exclusively by him, since the victories of Abydos and 
Kyzikus belong not less to Theramenés and ‘Thrasybulus than to 
Alkibiadés:? moreover, the peculiar present or capital which he 
had promised to bring with him—Persian alliance and pay to 
_Athens—had proved a complete delusion. Still the Athenian 
arms had been eminently successful since his junction, and we may 
see that not merely common report, but even good judges such 
as Thucydidés, ascribed this result to his superior energy and 
management. 

~ Without touching upon these particulars, it is impossibjg fully to 
Disposition comprehend the very peculiar position of this returning 


ἔοι ἄν. €XIle before the Athenian people in the summer of 


ae 407 5.0. ‘The more distaut past exhibited him as among 


mores μὰ the worst of criminals—the recent past, as a valuable 
anew trial. servant and patriot—the future promised continuance in 
this last character, so far as there were any ,positive indications 
@’ judge by. Now this was a case in which discussion and 


recrimination could not possibly answer any useful purpose. There 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 15, i fuerant.’’ And again in the life of Thra- 

¥ This point is juetly touched upon, | sybulus (ec. 1), κ᾿ Primum Peloponnesiaco 
more than once, by Cornelius Nepos— bello multa hic (Thrasybulus) sine Alci- 
Vit. Alcibiad, ec. 6—‘‘quanquam Thera- ‘ biade gessit ; ille nullam rem sine hoc.” 
menés ot Thrasybulus cisdein rebus pree- 
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was every reason for re-appointing Alkibiadés to his command ; 
but this could only be done under prohibition of censure on his 
past crimes, and provisional acceptance of his subsequent good 
deeds as justifying the hope of yet better deeds to come. The 
popular instinct felt this situation perfectly, and imposed absolute 
silence on his enemies! We are not to infer from hence that the 
people had forgotten the past deeds of Alkibiadés, or that they 
entertained for him nothing but unqualified confidence and admira- 
tion. In their present very justifiable serftinent of hopefulness, 
they determined that he should have full scope for prosecuting his 
new and better carecr, if he“chose ; and that his enemies should be 
precluded from reviving the mention of an irreparable past, so as 
to shut the door against him. But what was thus interdicted 
to men’s lips as unscasonable, was not effaced from their recol- 
lections ; nor were the enemies, though silenced for the moment, 
rendered powerless for the future. All this train of combustible 
matter 'ay quiescent, ready to be fired by any future misconduct 
or negligence, perhaps cven by blameless ill-success, on the part of 
Alkibiadés. 

At a-juncture when so much depended upon his future beha- 
viour, he showed (as we shall see presently) that he Mistaken 
completely misinterpreted the temper of the people. and intoxt- 
Intoxicated by the unexpected triumph of his reception— Alktbindes, 
according to that fatal susceptibility so common among distin- 
guished Greeks—he forgot his own past history, and fancied thats 
the people had forgotten and forgiven it also;-construing their 
studied and well-advised silence into a proof of oblivion. Le con- 
ceived himself in assured possession of public confidence, and looked 
upon his numerous enemies as if they no longer existed, because 
they were not allowed to speak at a most unscasonable hour. 
Without doubt, his exultation was shared by his friends, and this 
sense of false security proved his future ruin. 

Two colleagues, recommended by Alkibiadés himself—Adei- 
mantus and Aristokratés—were named by the people as gencrals 
of the hoplites (ὃ go out with him, in case of operations ashore.” 
In less than three*months, his armament was ready; but he qe 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20. λέχϑέντων ; Adeimantus 88 his colleagues: both state 
δὲ καὶ ἄλλων τοιούτων, Kal οὐδενὸ ς | also that his colleagues were chogen on 
ἀντειπόντος, διὰ τὸ μὴ &vac-|his recommendation. I follow Xeno- 
χέσθαι ἂν τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, ὅσ. | phon as tothe names, and also as to the 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 21. Both Dio- | fact, that they were named a8 κατὰ γῆν 
dorus ae 69) and Cornelius Nepos | στρατηγοί. 

(Vit. Alcib, 6, 7) state Thrasybulus and 
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signedly deferred his departure until that day of the month Boe- 
fe Protects dromion (about the beginning of September) when the 


tion of the = EJeusinian mysteries were celebrated, and when the 
eusinian 


qo derss solemn processional march of the crowd of communicants 
and, 


against the Was wont to take place, along the Sacred Way from Athens 
Hetelein to Eleusis. For seven successive years, ever since the 
establishment of Agis at Dekeleia, this march had been of necessity 
discontinued, and the procession had been transported by sea, to 
the omission of matf¥ of the ceremonial details. Alkibiadés on 
this occasion caused the land-march to be renewed, in full pomp 
and solemnity ; assembling all his trodfs in arms to protect, in case 
any attack should be made from Dekeleia, No such attack was 
hazarded ; so that he had the satisfaction of reviving the full 
regularity of this illustrious scene, and escorting the numerous com- 
municants out and home, without the smallest interruption ;—an 
exploit gratifying to the religious feelings of the people, and 
Imparting an acceptable sense of undiminished Athenian power ; 
while in reference to his own reputation, it was especially politic, as 
serving to make his peace with the Eumolpide and the Two 
Goddesses, on whose account he had been condemned.! 
Immediately after the mysteries, he departed with his armament. 
Fruitess [Ὁ appears that Agis at Dekeleia, though he had not 
Agieteca. chosen to come out and attack Alkibiadés when posted 
Prise Athens. to guard the Eleusinian procession, had nevertheless felt 
humiliated by the defiance offered to him. 116 shortly afterwards 
took advantage.of the departure of this large force, to summon 
reinforcements from Peloponnesus and Bwotia, and attempt to 
surprise the walls of Athens on a dark night. If he expected any 
connivance within, the plot miscarried: alarm was given in time, 
so that the eldest and youngest hoplites were found at their posts 
to defend the walls. ‘The assailants—said to have amounted to 
28,000 men, of whom half were hoplites, with 1200 cavalry, 900 
of them Bceotians—were seen on the ensuing day close under the 
walls of the city, which were amply manned with the full remaining 
strength of Athens. -In an obstitfate cavalry battle which ensued, 
the Athenians gained the advantage even overethe Beeotians. 
Agis encamped the next night in the garden of Akadémus; again 
on the morrow he drew up his troops‘and offered battle to the 
Athenians, who are affirmed to have gone forth in order of battle, 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20; Plutarch, | able incident about the escort of the 
Ailkib, c. 34, Neither Diodorus nor | Eleusinian procession, 
Cornelius Nepos mentions this remark- 
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but to have kept under the protection of the missiles from the 
walls, so that Agis did not dare to attack (ποι. We may well 
doubt whether the Athenians went out at all, since they had been 
for years accustomed to regard themselves as inferior to the Pelo- 
ponnesians in the field. Agis now withdrew, satisfied apparently 
with having offered battle, so as to efface the affront which he had 
received from the march of the Eleusinian communicants in 
defiance of his neighbourhood. 

The first exploit of Alkibiadés was to pfoceed to Andros, now 
under a Lacedemonian harmost and garrison. Ajggding , 45, 
on the island, he plunder the ficlds, defeated both the Spt. Cctob. 
native troops and the Lacedemonians, and forced them Alkibiadés 

“Le ‘ a sails with an 

to shut themselves up within the town; which he besieged armament to 


. : Asia—ill- 
for some days without avail, and then proceeded onward. success at 


to Samos, leaving Konon in a fortified post, with twenty tte failure 
ships, to prosecute the siege? At Samos he first ascer- hopes'tom 
tained .he state of the Peloponnesian fleet at Ephesus— τον 

the influence acquired by Lysander over Cyrus—the strong anti- 
Athenian dispositions of the young prince—and the ample rate of 
pay, put down even in advance, of which the Peloponnesian 
seamen were now in actual receipt. He now first became 
convinced of the failure of those hopes which he had conceived, not 
without good reason, in the preceding year—and of which he had 
doubtless boasted at Athens; that the alliance of Persia might be 
neutralised at least, if not won over, through the envoys escorted, 
to Susa by Pharnabazus. It was in vain that he prevailed upon 
‘Tissaphernés to mediate with Cyrus, to introduce to hinr some 
Athenian envoys, and to inculeate upon him his own views of the 
true interests of Persia; that is, that the war shquld be fed and 
protracted so as to wear out both the Grecian belligerent parties, 
each by means of the other. Such a policy, uncongenial at. all 
times to the vehement temper of Cyrus, had become yet more 
repugnant to him since his intercourse with Lysander. He would 
not consent even to see the envoys, nor was he probably displeased 
to put a slight, wpon a neighbour and rival satrap. Deep was the 
despondency amoag the Athenians at Samos, when painfully con- 
vinced that all hopes from Persia must be abandoned for them- 
selves; and farther, that Persian pay was both more ample and 
better assured, to their enemies, than ever it had been before.’ 


1 ‘Diodor. xiii. 72, 73. The latter says that Thrasybulus was 
2 Xenoph, Hellen. i. 4, 22—i. 5, 18; left at Andros-——which cannot be true. 
Plutarch, Alkib. ο. 35; Diodor. xiii. θ9, δ Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 9; Plutarch, 
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Lysander had at Ephesus a fleet of ninety triremes, which he 
Lysander at employed himself in repairing and augmenting, being 
ate ts still inferior in number to the Athenians. In vain did 
eopretusing Alkibiadés attempt to provoke him out to a general 
dlsappoint- action, ‘This was much to the interest of the Athenians, 
Alkivied’s. apart from their superiority of number, since they were 
badly provided with money, and obliged to levy contributions 
wherever they could: but Lysander was resolved not to fight 
unless he could do so with advantage, and Cyrus, not afraid 
of sustaining thi protracted expense of the war, had even enjoined 
upon him this ¢&utious policy, with ad@Mional hopes of a Phenician 
fleet to his aid,—which in his mouth was not intended to delude, 
as it had been by Tissaphernés.! Unable to bring about a general 
battle, and having no immediate or capital enterprise to constrain 
his attention, Alkibiadés became careless, and abandoned himself 
partly to the love of pleasure, partly to reckless predatory 
enterprises for the purpose of getting moncy to pay his army. 
Thrasybulus had come from his post on the Hellespont and was 
now engaged in fortifying Phokwa, probably for the purpose of 
establishing a post to be enabled to pillage the interior. Here le 
was joined by Alkibiadés, who sailed across with a squadron, 
leaving his main flect at Samos. He left it under the command of 
his favourite pilot Antiochus, but with express orders on no account 
to fight until his return. 

While employed in his vigit to Phokaa and Klazomene, Alki- 
ΠῚ biadés, perhaps hard-pressed for money, conceived the 
govsto »  wunwarrantable project of enriching his men by the 


Phokes, 


leaving his plunder of the neighbouring territory of Kymé, an allied 


fleet under 


the command depengency of Athens. Landing on this territory unex- 
of Antiochus 

oppression pectedly, after fabricating some frivolous calumnies 
biadésat against the Kymeans, he at first seized much property 
la and a considerable number of prisoners, But the inha- 
bitants assembled in arms, bravely defended their possessions, and 
repelled his men to their ships; recovering the plundered property, 
and lodging it in safety within their walls, ‘Stung with this 
miscarriage, Alkibiadés sent for a reinforcement of hoplites from 
Mityléné, and marched up to the walls of Kymé, where he in vain 
challenged the citizens to come forth and fight. He then ravaged 


Lysand. ο. 4. The latter tells us that | | Plutarch, Lysand. c. 9. I venture 
the Athenian ships were presently | to antedate "the statements which he 
emptied by the desertion df the seamen: | there makes, as to the ehcoureeemeuts 
a careless exaggeration. from Cyrus to Lysander. 
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the territory at pleasure; while the Kymaans had no other 
resource, except to send envoys to Athens, to complain of so gross 
an outrage inflicted by the Athenian general upon an unoffending 
Athenian dependency.' 

This was a grave charge, and not the only charge which Alki- 
biadés had to mect at Athens. During his absence at comptaints 
Phokea and Kymé, Antiochus the pilot, whom he had x,t 
left in command, disobeying the express order pro- 
nounced against fighting a battle, first sailed across from 
Samos to Notium, the harbour of Kolophoi—and from 
thence to the mouth of the harbour of Ephesus, where 
the Peloponnesian fleet lay. Entering that harbour with his own 
ship and another, he passed close in front of the prows of the 
Peloponnesian triremes, insulting them scornfully and defying 
them to combat. Lysander detached some ships to pursue him, 
and an action gradually ensued, which was exactly that which 
Antiocl. 15 desired. But the Athenian ships were all in disorder, 
and came into battle as each of them separately could; while the 
Peloponnesian fleet was well-marshalled and kept in hand; so that 
the battle was all to the advantage of the latter. The Athenians, 
compelled to take flight, were pursued to Notium—losing fifteen 
triremes, several along with their full crews. Antiochus himself 
was slain. Before retiring to Ephesus, Lysander had the satis- 
faction of ereggng his trophy on the shore of Notium; while the 
Athenian flect was carried back to itgstation at Samos." 

It was in vain that Alkibiadés, hastening back to Samos, 
mustered the entire Athenian fleet, sailed to the mouth of the 
harbour of Ephesus, and there ranged his ships in battle order, 
challenging the enemy to come forth. Lysander would give him 
no opportunity of wiping off the late dishonour. And as an 
additional mortification to Athens, the Laccdsemonians shortly 
afterwards captured both Teos and Delphinium ; the latter being 
a fortified post which the Athenians had held for the last three 
years in the island of Chios.® 


Kymeans 
at Athens 
—defeat of 
Antiochus 
at Notium 
during the 
absence of 
Alkibladés, 


_ | Diodor, xiii, 73. I follow Diodorus 
in respect to thés story about Kymé, 
which he probably copied from the Ky- 
mean historian Ephorns. Cornelius 
Nepos (Alcib. c. 7) briefly glances at it. 

Xenophon (Hellen. i, 5, 11) as well as 
Plutarch (Lysand. c. 5) mention the 
visits of Alkibiadés to Thrasybulua at 
Phokexa, They do not name Kymé, 
however; according to them, the visit 
to Phokexa has no assignable purpose or 


consequences. But the plunder of Kymé 
is a circumstance both sufficiently pro- 
bable in itself, and suitable to the occa- 
sion. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen, i. 5, 12-15; Dio- 
dor. xiii, 71; Plutarch, Alkib, ¢. 35; 
Plutarch, Lysand. ὁ, 5. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen, 1, 5, 15; Diodor. 
xiii, 76. 

I copy Diodorus, in putting Teos, pur- 
suant to Weiske’s note, in place of Kion, 
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- Even before the battle of Notium, it appears that complaints 
Pissatisface and dissatisfaction had been growing up in the armament 
ἐν τς against Alkibiadés. He had gone out with a splendid 
armament force, not inferior, in number of triremes and hoplites, to 
Alubisdés. that which he had conducted against Sicily—and under 
large promises, both from himself and his friends, of achievements 
to come. Yet in a space of time which can hardly have been less 
than three months, not a single success had been accomplished ; 
while, on the other side, there was to be reckoned, the disappoint- 
ment on the score of Persia—which had great effect on the temper 
of the armament, and which, though not his fault, was contrary to 
expectations which he had held out—the disgraceful plunder of 
Kymé—and the defeat at Notium. It was true that Alkibiadés 
had given peremptory orders to Antiochus not to fight, and that 
the battle had been hazarded in flagrant disobedience to his 
injunctions. But this circumstance only raised new matter for 
dissatisfaction, of a graver character. If Antiochus had been 
disobedient—if besides disobedience, he had displayed a childish 
vanity and an utter neglect of all military precautions—who was it 
that had chosen him for deputy ; and that too against all Athenian 
precedent, putting the pilot, a paid officer of the ship, over the 
heads of the trierarchs who paid their pilots, and served at their 
own cost? ‘It was Alkibiadés who placed Antiochus in this grave 
and responsible situation: a personal favouritegan excellent 
convivial companion, but dgstitute of all qualities befitting a 
commander. And this turn€d attention on another point of the 
character of Alkibiadés—his habits of excessive self-indulgence 
and dissipation. The loud murmurs of the camp charged him with 
neglecting the interests of the service for enjoyments with jovial 
parties and Jonian women, and with admitting to his confidence 
those who best contributed to the amusement of such chosen 
hours.' ; 

It was in the camp at Samos that this general indignation 
Murmar and against aye first arose, and was from thence 
against him transmitted formally to Athens, by the mouth of Thra- 


transmitted sybulus son of Thrason’—not the eminent Thrasybulus 


to Athens. 

which appears in Xenophon. I copy the 
latter, however, in ascribing these cap- 
tures to the year of Lyeander, instead 
of to the year of Kallikratidas, 

1 Plutarch, Alkib. c, 36. He recounts, 
in the tenth chapter of the same bio- 
graphy, an anecdote describing the 
manner in which Antiochus first won 
the favour of Alkibiadés, then a young 


man; by catching a tame quail, which 
had escaped from his bosom. 

27 A person named Thrason is men- 
tioned in the Choiseul Inscription (No. 
147, p. 221, 222 of the Corp. Inscr, of 
Boeckh) as one of the Hellenotamis in 
the year 410 B.c. He is described by 
his Deme as Butades: he is probably 
enough the father of this Thrasybulus. 
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(son of Lykug) who has been already often mentioned in this 
history, and will be mentioned again. There came at the same 
time to Athens the complaints from Kymé, against the unprovoked 
aggression and plunder of that place by Alkibiadés; and seemingly 
complaints from’ other places besides! It was even urged as 
accusation against him, that he was in guilty collusion to betray 
the fleet to Pharnabazus and the Lacedemonians, and that he had 
already provided three strong forts in the Chersonese to retire to, 
so soon as this scheme should be ripe for execution. 

Such grave and wide-spread accusations, coupled with the 
disaster at Notium,.and the complete disappointment of Areration of 
all the promises of success—were more than sufficient to {fone δὲ 


* Athens— 
alter the sentiments of the people of Athens towards ‘pleasure 
Alkibiadés, He had no character to fall back upon; or Ainisns 

him. 


rather, he had a charatter worse than none—such as to 
render the most criminal imputations of treason not intrinsically im- 
probab’, The comments of his enemies, which had been forcibly 
excluded from public discussion during his summer visit to Athens, 
were now again set free; and all the adverse recollections of his 
past life doubtless revived. The people had refused to listen to 
these, in order that he might have a fair trial, and might verify 
the title, claimed for him by his friends, to be judged only by his 
subsequent exploits, achieved since the year 411 pc. He had 
now had his.frial; he had been fonnd wanting; and the popular 
confidence, which had been provigonally granted to him, was 
accordingly withdrawn. 

It is not just to represent the Athenian people (however Plutarch 
and Cornelius Nepos may set before us this picture) as 
having indulged an extravagant and unmeasured con- such alt 
fidence in Alkibiadés in the month of July, demanding ΟΥ̓ dispteasure. 
him more than man could perform—and as afterwards in the 
month of December passing, with childish abruptness, from con- 
fidence into wrathful displeasure, because their own impossible 


Reasonable 
grounds of 
such altera- 


1 Xenoph. Hellem. i. 5, 16-17. ᾿Αλκι- 
βιάδης μὲν οὖν, πονηρῶς καὶ ἐν τῇ στρατιᾷ 
φερόμενος, δια. ΦΌϊοδον. xiii. 75. ἐγέ- 
γοντοὸ δὲ καὶ ἄλλαι πολλαὶ διαβολαὶ κατ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ, &e. 

. Plutarch, Alkib. c. 36. 

One of the remaining speeches of Ly- 
sias (Orat. xxi. ᾿Απολογία Awpodoxlas) is 
delivered by the trierarch in this fleet, 
on board of whose ship Alkibiadés him- 
self chose to sail. This trierarch com- 
plains of Alkibiadés as having been a 


most uncomfortable and troublesome 
companion (sect. Τ᾽ His testimony on 
the point is valuable; for there seoms 
no disposition here to make out an 
case against Alkibiadés. The trierare 
notices the fact, that Alkibiadés pre- 
ferred his trireme, simply as a proof 
that it was the best equipped, or among 
the best equipped, of the whole fleet, 
Archestratus and Erasinidés preferred 
it afterwards, for the same reason. 
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expectations were not already realised. That the people enter- 
tained large expectations, from so very considerable an armament, 
cannot be doubted: the largest of all, probably (as in the instance 
of the Sicilian expedition), were those entertained by Alkibiadés 
himself, and promulgated by his friends. But we are not called 
upon to determine what the people would have done, had Alki- 
biadés, after performing all the duties of a faithful, skilful, and 
enterprising commander, nevertheless failed, from obstacles beyond 
his own control, in realising their hopes and his own promises. 
No such case occurred: that which did occur was materially 
different. Besides the absence of grand successes, he had farther 
been negligent and reckless in his primary duties—he had exposed 
the Athenian arms to defeat, by his disgraceful ‘selection of an 
unworthy lieutenant'—he had violated the territory and property 
of an allied dependency, at a moment when Athens had a para- 
mount interest in cultivating by every means the attachment of her 
remaining allies. The truth is, as I have before remarked, that he 
had really been spoiled by the intoxicating reception given to him 
so uncxpectedly in the city. He had mistaken a hopeful public, 
determined, even by forced silence as to the past, to give him the 
full benefit of a meritorious future, but requiring as condition from 
him that that future should really be meritorious—for a public of 
assured admirers, whose favour he. had already earned and might 
consider as his own. {6 became an altered man after that visit, 
like Miltiadés after the battle, of Marathon; or rather, the im- 
pulses of a character essentially dissolute and insolent, broke loose 
from that restraint under which they had before ‘been partially 
controlled. At the time of the battle of Kyzikus—when Alki- 
biadés was labouring to regain the favour of his injured countrymen 
and was yet uncertain whether he should succeed—he would not 
have committed the fault of quitting his fleet and leaving it under 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 16. Οἱ ᾿Αθη- 
yaiot, ws ἠγγέλθη H νανμαχία, χαλεπῶς 
εἶχον τῷ ᾿Αλκιβιάδῃ, οἰόμενοι 50 δῇ ἐ- 
λειάν τε καὶ ἀκράτειαν ἀπολωλε- 
κέναι τὰς ναῦς. 

The expression which Phucydidés em- 
ploys in reference to Alkibiadés requires 
a few words of tomment: (vi. 15)—x a} 
δημοσίᾳ κράτιστα διαθέντα τὰ 
τοῦ πολέμον, ἰδίᾳ ἕκαστοι τοῖς ἐπιτη- 
δεύμασιν αὐτοῦ ἀχϑεσθέντες, καὶ ἄλλοις 
ἐπιτρέψαντες (the Athenians), ob διὰ 
μακροῦ ἔσφηλαν τὴν πόλιν. 

The ‘strenuous and effective prose- 
cution of warlike business” here as- 


cribed to Alkibiadés, is true of all the 
poriod between hig exile and his last 
visit to Athens (about September B.c. 
415 to September uc. 407). During 
the first four years of that time, he was 
very effective agaifist tithens; during 
the last four, very effective in her 
service, ᾿ 

But the assertion is cértainly not trug 
of his last command, which ended with 
the battle of Notium; nor is it more 
than partially true (at least, it is an 
exaggeration of the truth) for the period 
before his exile, 
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the command of a lieutenant like Antiochus. If therefore Athe- 
nian sentiment towards Alkibiadés underwent an entire change 
during the autumn of 407 B.c., this was in consequence of an 
alteration in Ag character and behaviour; an alteration for the 
worse, just at the crisis when everything turned upon his good 
conduct, and upon his deserving at least, if he could not command, 
success, 

We may indeed observe that the faults of Nikias before 
Syracuse and in reference to the coming of Gylippus, piferent 
were far graver and more mischievous than those of (Svar. 
Alkibiadés during this turning-season of his career—and {\an"" 
'the disappointment of antecedent hopes at least equal. 4!!bs* 
Yet while these faults and disappomtment brought about the 
dismissal and disgrace of Alkibiadés, they did not induce the 
Athenians to dismiss Nikias, though himself desiring it,—nor 
even prevent them from sending hima second armament to be 
ruineu along with the first. ‘The contrast is most instructive, as 
demonstrating upon what points durable esteem in Athens turned ; 
how long the most melancholy public incompetency could remain 
overlooked, when covered by piety, decorum, good intentions, and 
high station ;' how short-lived was the ascendency of a man far 
superior in ability and energy, besides an cqual station—when his 
moral qualities and antecedent life were such as to provoke fear 
and hatred in many, esteem from none. Yet on the whole, Nikias, 
looking at him as a public servant, was far more destructive to his 
country than Alkibiadés. The mischief done to Athens by the 
latter was done chiefly in the avowed service of her enemies. 

On hearing the news of the defeat of Notium and the accu- 


mulated complaints against Alkibiadés, the Athenians ankiniaues 
simply voted that he should be dismissed from his com- fumhis 
mand; naming ten new generals to replace hur. Des ar nea 
was not brought to trial, nor do we know whether any puede ΠΩ 
such step was proposed. Yet his proceedings at Kymé, (the‘Guer. 


if they happenéd as we read them, richly deserved “+ 
juticial animadversion ; and the people, had they so dealt with 
him, would anlyhave acted up to the estimable function ascribed 


' To meet the case of Nikias, it would 
be necessary to-take the converse of the 
judgement of Thucydidés respecting Al- 
kibiadés, cited in my last note, and to 
Bay—nal δημοσίᾳ κάκιστα διαθέντα τὰ 
τοῦ πολέμου, ἰδίᾳ ἕκαστοι τὰ ἐπὶιτη- 
δεὐύματαναυτοῦ ἀγασθέντες, καὶ 
αὐτῷ ἐπιτρέψαντες, οὐ διὰ μακροῦ ἔσφη- 


λαν τὴν πόλιν. 

The reader will of course understand 
that these last Greek words are not an 
actual citation, but a transformation of 
the actual words of Thucydidés, for the 
purpose of illustrating the contrast be- 
tween Alkibiadés and Nikias, - 
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to them by the oligarchical Phrysichus—“ of serving as refuge to 
their dependent allies, and chastising the high-handed oppressions 
of the optimates against them.'” In the perilous position of 
Athens, however, with reference to the foreign war, such a political 
trial would have been productive of much dissension and mischief. 
And Alkibiadés avoided the question by not coming to Athens, 
As soon as he heard of his dismissal, he retired immediately from 
the army to his own fortified posts on the Chersonese. 

The ten new generals named were, Konon, Diomedon, Leon, 
Konon and Periklés, Erasinidés, Aristokratés, Archestratus, Proto- 

SCOLLEA 


παρίστα Machus, Thrasyllus, Aristogenés. Of these, Konon was 


ards directed to proceed forthwith from Andros, with the! 


pveuen fe. twenty ships which he had there to receive the fleet from 
Athenians. — Alkibiadés; while Phanosthenés proceeded with four 
triremes to replace Konon at Andros. 

In his way thither, Phanosthenés fell in with Dorieus the 
Rhodian and two Thurian triremes, which he captured with every 
man aboard. The captives were sent to Athens, where all were 
placed in custody (in case of future excl&nge) except Dorieus 
himself. The latter had been condemned to death and banished 
from hig native city of Rhodes, together with his kindred ; probably 
on the score of political disaffection, at the time when Rhodes was 
a member of’ the Athenian alliance. Having since then become a 
citizen of Thurii, he had served with distinction ‘in the fleet of 
Mindarus both at Milétus and the Hellespont. The Athenians 
now had so much compassion upon him, that they released him at 
once and unconditionally, without even demanding a ransom or 
an equivalent. By what particular circumstance their compassion 
was determined, forming a pleasing exception to the melancholy 
habits which pervaded Grecian warfare in both belligerents—we 
should never have learnt from the meagre narrative of Xenophon. 
But we ascertain from other sources, that Dorieus (the son of 
Diagoras of Rhodes) was illustrious beyond all other Greeks for 
his victories in the paukration at the Olympic, Isthmian, and 
Nemean festivals—that he had gained the first *prize at three 
Olympic festivals in succession (of which Olympiad 88 or 428 B.c. 
was the second), a distinction altogether without precedent, besides 
8 Isthmian and 7 Nemean prizes—that his father Diagoras, his 
brothers, and his cousins were all celebrated as successful athletes 

1 Thueyd. viii. 48, τὸν δὲ δῆμον, σφῶν νιστήν. 


re (of the allied dependencies) καταφυγὴν, 2 Xenoph, Hellen. i. 5, 18; Diodor. 
καὶ ἐκείνων (i. 6. of the high persons xiii. 74. " 
called καλοκἀγαθοὶ or optimates) σωφρο- 
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—lastly, that the family were iMustrious from old date in their 
native island of Rhodes, and were even descended from the 
Messenian hero Aristomenés, When the Athenians saw before 
them as their prisoner a man doubtless of magnificent stature and 
presence (as we may conclude from his athletic success), and 
surrounded by such a halo of glory impressive in the highest 
degree to Grecian imagination—the feelings and usages of war 
were at once overruled. ‘Though Dorieus had been one of their 
most vehement enemies, they could not bear either to touch his 
person, or to exact from him any condition. Released by them on 
this occasion, he lived to be put to death, about thirteen years 
afterwards, by the Lacedzmonians,! 

When Konon reached Samos to take the command, he found 
the armament in a state of great despondency ; not merely from 
the dishonourable affair of Notium, but also from disappointed 
hopes connected with Alkibiadés, and from difficulties in procuring 
regui” pay. So painfully was the last inconvenience felt, that the 
first measure of Konon was to contract the numbers of the arma- 
ment from above 16@ triremes to 70 ; and to reserve for the 
diminished fleet all the abler seamen of the larger, With this fleet 
he and his lees roved about the enemies’ coasts to collect 
plunder and pay? 

Apparently about the same time that Konon superseded Alki- 
biadés (that is, about December 407 5.6. or January 406 
B.c.), the year of Lysander’s command expired, and 
Kallikratidas arrived from Sparta to replace him. His arrival was 
received with uridisguised dissatisfaction by the leading  Kattikratides 

supersedes 
Lacedemonians in the armament, by the chiefs in the Laysander— 
Asiatic cities, and by Cyrus. Now was felt the full character. 
influence of those factious correspondences and intrigues which 
Lysander had established with all of them, for indirectly working 
out the perpetuity of his own command, While loud complaints 
were heard of the impolicy of Sparta in annually changing her 
admiral—both Cyrus aud the rest concurred with Lysander in 
throwing difficiflties in the way of the new successor. 

Kallikratidas,eunfortunately only shown by the Fates? and not 
suffered to continue in the Grecian world, was one of the noblest 
characters of his age. Besides perfect courage, energy, and 


B.C. 406, 


" enn Hellen. i. 5, 19; Pausan, 3 Virgil, AEneid, vi. 870. 


vi. Ostendent terris bunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
2 Kenoph, Hellen, i. 5, 20; compare jo. sinent, 


i, 6, 16; Diodor. xiii, 77. 
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incorruptibility, he was distingélehed for two qualities, both of 
them very rare among eminent Greeks; entire straightforwardness 
of dealing—and a Pan-hellenic patriotism alike comprehensive, 
exalted, and merciful. Lysander handed over to him nothing but 
an empty purse; having repaid to Cyrus all the money remaining 
in his possession, under pretence that it had been confided to 
himself personally! Moreover, on delivering up the fleet to 
Kallikratidas at Ephesus, he made boast of delivering to him at 
the same time the mastery of the sea, through the victory recently 
gained at Notium. “Conduct the fleet from Ephesus along the 
coast of Samos, passing by the Athenian station (replied Kalli- 
kratidas), and give it up to me at Milétus: I shall then believe in 
your mastery of the sea.” Lysander had nothing else to say, 
except that he should give himself no farther trouble, now that his 
command had been transferred to another. 

Kallikratidas soon found that the leading Lacedzemonians in the 


omar flect, gained over to the interests of his predecessor, 
against Kal Openly murmured at his arrival, and secretly obstructed 
Mkratidas— 


energy and 
rectitude 
whercby he 
represses 


all his measures; upon whiclMbe summoned them 
together, and said: “I for my part am quite content 
them, to remain at home; and if Lysander or any one else 
pretends to be a better admiral than I am, 1 have nothing to say 
against it. But sent here as I am by the authorities at Sparta to 
command the fleet, [ have no choice except to execute their orders 
in the best way that I can. You now know how far my ambition 
reaches ;? you know also the murmurs which are abroad against 
our common city (for her frequent change of admirals). Look to 
it, and give me your opinion—Shall I stay where I am—or shall I 
go home, and communicate what has happened here ?” 

This remonstrance, alike pointed and dignified, produced its full 
effect. Every one replied that it was his duty to stay and under- 
take the command. The murmurs and cabals were from that 
moment discontinued. 


1 How completely this repayment was 
a mancuvre for the purpose of crippling 
his successor—and not an act of genuine 
and conscientious obligation to Cyrus, 
as Mr. Mitford represents it—we may 
see by the conduct of Lysander at the 
close of the war. He then carried away 
with him to Sparta all the residue of 
the tributes from Cyrus which he had 
in hig possession, instead of giving them 
back to Cyrus (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 8). 
The obligation to give them back to 


Cyrus was greater atethe end of the war 
than it was at the time when Kallikra- 
tidas came out, an@ wKen war was still 
going on; for the war was a joint busi- 
ness, which the Persians and the Spar- 
tans had sworn to prosecute by common 
efforts, . 

2 Mnoph. Hellen. i. 6, ὅ. ὑμεῖς δὲ, 
πρὸς & ἐγώ τε φιλοτιμοῦμαι, Kal ἡ πόλις 
ἡμῶν αἰτιάζεται (ἴστε γὰρ αὐτὰ, ὥσπερ 
καὶ ἐγὼ) ξυμβουλεύετε, &c. 
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His next embarrassments arodflifrom the maneuvre of Lysander 
in paying back to Cyrus all the funds from whence the is spirited, 
continuous pay of the army was derived. Of course this ταυτὸν , 
step was fdmirably calculated to make every one regret, ‘Persians. 
the alteration of command. Kallikratidas, who had been sent out 
without funds, in full reliance on the unexhausted supply from 
Sardis, now found himself compelled to go thither in person and 
solicit a renewal of the bounty. But Cyrus, eager to manifest in 
every way his partiality for the last admiral, deferred receiving 
him,—first for two days, then for a farther interval, until the 
patience of Kallikratidas was wearied out, so that he left Sardis in 
disgust without an interview. So intolerable to his feelings was 
the humiliation of thus begging at the palace gates, that he 
bitterly deplored those miserable dissensions among the Grecks 
which constrained both parties to truckle to the forcigner for 
money; swearing that if he survived the year’s campaign, +e 
would: use every possible effort to bring about an accommodation 
between Athens and Sparta.’ 

Tn the meantime, Pout forth all his energy to obtain money in 
some other way, and thus get the fleet to sea; knowing His appeal to 
well, that the way to overcome the reluctance of Cyrus —Pan-hel- 
was, to show that he could do without him. Sailing ings 
first from Ephesus to Milétus, he desp@tched from thence a small 
squadron to Sparta, disclosing hjs unexpected poverty, and asking 
for speedy pecuniary aid. In the meantime he convoked an 
assembly of the Milesians, communicated to them the mission just 
sent to Sparta, and asked from them a temporary supply until this 
money should arrive. He reminded them that the necessity of this 
demand sprang altogether from the manwuvre of Lysander in 
paying back the funds in his hands:—that he had already in vain 
applied to Cyrus for farther moncy, meeting only with such 
insulting neglect as could no longer be endured: that they (the 
Milesians), dwelling amidst the Persians, and having already 
experienced the maximum of ill-usage at their hands, ought now 
to be foremost *in the war, and to set an example of zeal to the 
other allies,**in ‘order to get clear the sooner from dependence 
upon such imperious taskmasters. He promised that when the 
remittance from Sparta and the hour of success should arrive, he 
would richly requite their forwardness. “ Let us, with the aid of 


‘ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 7; Plutarch, ἐγὼ ἀξιῶ προθυμοτάτους εἶναι ἐς τὸν 
ad. ¢, 6. πόλεμον, διὰ τὸ οἰκοῦντας ἐν βαρβάροις 
* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6. 9. ὑμᾶς δὲ πλειστὰ κακὰ ἤδη ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν πεπονθέναι. 
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the Gods, show these foreigners concluded) that we can punish 
our enemies without worshipping them.” 

The spectacle of this generous patriot struggling against a 
degrading dependence on the foreigner, which was now” becoming 
unhappily familiar to the leading Greeks of both sides—ekcites our 
warm sympathy and admiration. We may add, that his language 
to the Milesians, reminding them of the misery which they had 
endured from the Persians as a motive to exertion in the wat—is 
full of instruction as to the new situation opened for the Asiatic 
Greeks since the breaking up of the Athenian power. No such 
evils had they suffered while Athens was competent to protect 
them, and while they were willing to receive protection from her— 
during the interval of more than fifty years between the complete 
organization of the confederacy of Delos and the disaster of Nikias 
before Syracuse. 

+The single-hearted energy of Kallikratidas imposed upon all 
ne.4oe, Who heard him, and even inspired so much alarm to 
He fits outa those leading Milesians who were playing underhand the 


commanding 


tieet—hia game of Lysander, that they wer#* the first to propose a 


successes at 
Levbos—he large grant of money towards the war, and to offer con- 


tupiveeana siderable sums from their own purses; an example 
ee eee probably soon followed by other allied cities. Some of 
moyen the friends of Lysander tried to couple their-offers with 
conditions ; demanding a warrant for the destruction of their 
political enemies, and hoping thus to compromise the new admiral. 
But he strenuously refused all such guilty compliances! He was 
soon able to collect at Milétus,fifly fresh triremes in addition to 
those left by Lysander, making a fleet of 140 sail in all. The 
Chians having furnished him with an outfit of five drachmas for 
each seaman (equal to ten days’ pay at the usual rate), he sailed 
with the whole fleet northward towards Lesbos. Of this numerous 
fleet, the greatest which had yet been assembled throughout the 
war, only ten triremes were Lacedemonian ;* while a considerable 
proportion, and among the best equipped, were Bozotian and 
Eubeean.’ In his voyage towards Lesbos, Kallikratidas seems to 
have made himself master of Phokwa and Kywé,‘perhifpa with 


the greater facility in consequence of the recent ill-treatment of 


δ Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic. p. | both these towns appear ag adhering to 


222 C; Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 12, the Peloponnesians; whereas during the 
* Xenoph, Hellen. i. 6, 34. command of Alkibiadés they had been 
δ Diodor. xiii, 99. both Athenian (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 


‘I infer this from the fact, that at| 11; i, 6, 33; Diodor, xiii, 73-99), 
the period of the battle of Arginuss, 
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the Kymseans by Alkibiadés. He gen sailed to attack Methymna, 
on the northern coast of Lesbos; a town not only strongly 
attached to the Athenians, but also defended by an Athenian 
garrison. Though at first repulsed, he renewed his attacks until 
at length he took the town by storm. The property in it was all 
plundered by the soldfrs, and the slaves collected and sold fot 
their benefit. It was farther demanded by the allies, and ex- 
pected. pursuant to ordinary custom, that the Methymnean and 
Athenian prisoners should be sold also. But Kallikratidas per- 
emptorily refused compliance, and set them all free the nex? day ; 
declaring, that so long as he was in command, not a single free 
Greek should be reduced to slavery if he could prevent it.! 

No one who has not familiarized himself with the details of 
Grecian warfare, can feel the full grandeur and sublimity nobte cha- 


of this proceeding—which stands, so far as I know, proeeding 
unparalleled in Grecian history. It is not merely that {tite pe.” 


triotism of 


the prisvners were spared and set free: as to that point, Kin. 
analogous cases may be found, though not very frequent. “4 
It is, that this particular act of generosity was performed in 
the name and for the recommendation of Pan-Hellenic brother- 
hood and Pan-Hellenic independence of the foreigner : a compre- 
hensive principle, announced by Kallikratidas on previous occasious 
as well as on this, but now carried into practice under emphatic 
circumstances, and coupled with an explicit declaration of his 
resolution to abide by it in all future cases. It is, lastly, that the 
step was taken in resistance to formal requisition on the part of his’ 
allies, whom he had very imperfect means either of paying or con- 
trolling, and whom therefore it was so much the more hazardous 
for him to offend. There cannot be any doubt that these allies 
felt personally wronged and indignant at the loss, as well as 
confounded with the proposition of a rule of duty so new as 
respected the relations of belligerents in Greece; against which 
too (let us add) their murmurs would not be without some 
foundation+—“ If we should come to be Konon’s prisoners, he will 
not treat us in this manner.” Reciprocity of dealing is absolutely 
essentialiito eqnstant moral observance, either public or private ; 
and doubtless Kallikratidas felt a well-grounded confidence, that 
two or three conspicuous examples would sensibly modify the 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 14. Kal xe-| Compare a later declaration of Agesi- 
λευάντων τῶν ξυμμάχων ἀποδόσθαι καὶ | laus, substantially to the same purpose, 
τοὺς Μηθυμναίους, οὐκ ἔφη ἑαντοῦ γε ἀρ- yet delivered under circumstances far 


χοντος οὐδένα "Ἑλλήνων ἐς τοὐκείνου δῦνα- 988 emphatic—in Xenophon, Agesilaua, 
τὸν ἀνδραποδισθῆναι. vij. 6. 
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future practice on both sides. But some one must begin by setting 
such examples, and the man who does begin—having a position 
which gives reasonable chance that others will follow—is the hero. 
An admiral like Lysander would not only sympathise heartily 
with the complaints of the allies, but also conderin the proceeding 
as a dereliction of duty to Sparta: even αἰδῇ better than Lysander 
would at first look coldly on it as a sort of Quixotism, in doubt 
whether the example would be copied : while the Spartan Ephors, 
though probably tolerating it because they interfered very sparingly 
with their admirals afloat, would certainly have little sympathy 
with the feelings in which it originated. So much the rather is 
Kallikratidas to be admired, as bringing out with him not only a 
Pan-Hellenic patriotism' rare either at Athens or Sparta, but 
also a force of individual character and conscience yet rarer— 
enabling him to brave unpopularity and break through routine, in 
the attempt to make that patriotism fruitful and operative in 
practice. In his career, so sadly and prematurely closed, there 
was at least this circumstance to be envied; that the capture of 
Methymna afforded him the opportunity, which he greedily seized 
as if he had known that it would be the last, of putting in act and 
evidence the full aspirations of his magnanimous soul. 
Kallikratidas sent word by the released prisoners to Konon that 
He biocks [8 would presently put an end to his adulterous inter- 
up Kenon ~~ course with the sea;* which he now considered as his 
feta Wife and lawfully appertaining to him, having 140 
Mityiéué.  triremes against the 70 triremes of Konon. That 
admiral, in spite of his infeyor numbers, had advanced near to 
Methymna to try and relieve it; but finding the place already 
captured, had retired to the islands called Hekatonnésoi, off the 
continent bearing north-east from Lesbos. Thither he was followed 
by Kallikratidas, who, leaving Methymna at night, found him 
quitting his moorings at break of day, and immediately made all 
sail to try and cut him off from the southerly course towards 
Samos. But Konon, having diminished the number of #is triremes 
from 100 to 70, had been able to preserve all the best rowers, 80 
that in speed he outran Kallikratidas and entered first tij@harbour 
of Mityléné. His pursuers however were close behind, and even 
got into the harbour along with him, before it could be elosed and 


1 The sentiment of Kallikratidas de-  * Kenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 15. Κόνωνι δὲ 
served the ape pee of Ἑλληνικώτατον εἶπεν, ὅτι καύσει αὐτὸν μοιχῶντω thy Ode 
πολίτευμα--ἰΑὐΊΔΟΥΘ than that of Nikias, λασσαν, &. He eould hardly say dhts 
to which Plutarch applies those words to Konon, in any other way than through 
(Compar. of Nikias and Crassus, c, 8), the Athenian prisoners, 
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put in a state of defence, Constrained to fight a battle at its 
entrance, he was completely defeated: thirty of his ships were 
taken, though the crews escaped to land; and he preserved the 
remaining forty oply by hauling them ashore under the wall.’ 

The town of Mitylgné, originally founded on a small islet off 
Lesbos, had afterwards extended across a narrow strait tuumphant 
to Lesbos itself. By this strait (whether bridged over or fouticn of 
not we are not informed), the town was divided into two “™ 

rtions, and had two harbours, one opening northward towards 
the Hellespont, the other southward towards the promontory 
of Kané on the mainland.* Both these harbours were undefended, 
and ‘both now fell into the occupation of the Peloponnesian fleet ; 
at least all the outer portion of each, near to the exit of the 
harbour, which Kallikratidas kept under strict watch, He at the 
same time sent for the full forces of Methymna and for hoplites 
across from Chios, so as to block up Mityléné by land as well as 
by sea As soon as his success was announced, too, money for the 
fleet (ὦ gether with separate presents for himself, which he 
declined receiving’) was immediately sent to him by Cyrus; 80 
that his future operations became easy. 

No preparations had been made at Mityléné for a siege: no 
stock of provisions had been accumulated, and the crowgl nopetess 
within the walls was so considerable, that Konon foresaw _{cndition of 
but too plainly the speedy exhaustion of his means. Nor gry" 
could he expect succour from Athens, unless he could SiS". . 
send intelligence thither of his condition ; of which, as he τον 
had not been able to do so, the Athenians remained altogether 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 17; Diodor. | preparations for defending the harbour. 
xiii. 78, 79. 3 Thucyd. iii. 6. robs ¢pdppous ἐπ’ 

Here, as on so many other oecasions, ἀμφοτέροις τοῖς λιμέσιν ἐποιοῦντο ---- 
it is impossible to blend these two nar- ' (Strabo, xiii. p. 617). Xenophon talks 
ratives together. Diodorus conceives | only of the harbour, as if it were one; 
the facts in a manner quite different | and possibly, in very inaccurate lan- 
from Xenophon, and mueh less probable. guage, it might be described as one har- 
He tells ua Konon practised a stra- bour with two entrances. It seems ta 
tagem durliff his flight (the same in | me, however, that Xenophon had no 
‘Polysenus, i. 482), whereby he was en- clear idea of the locality. 
abled to with and defeat the fore-; Strabo speaks of the northern harbour 
moat PelSponneman “hips before the ' as defended by a mole—the southern 
rest came up: also that he got into the! harbour, bs defended by triremes chained 
harbour in time to put it into a state of | together. Such defences did not exiat 
defence before Kallikratidas came up.’ in the year 406 B.c. Probably after the 
Diodorus then gives a prolix description | revolt of Mityléné in 427 8.¢., the Athe- 
of the battle by which Kallikratidas | nians had removed what defences might 
forced his way in. have been before provided forsthe har- 
'- The narrative of Renophon, which I} bour. 
have followed, plainly implies that Ko-/ 8. Plutarch, Apophth, Laconic, p. 
non could have had no time to make 222 E. , 
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ignorant; All his ingenuity was required to get a trireme safe out 
of the harbour in the face of the enemy’s guard. Putting afloat 
two triremes, the best sailers in his fleet, and picking out the best 
rowers for them dut of all the rest, he caused these: rowers to go 
aboard before daylight, concealing the Epibate or maritime 
soldiers in the interior of the vessel (instead of the deck, which was 
their usual place), with a moderate stock of provisions, and keeping 
the vessel still covered with hides or sails, as was cifstomary with 
vessels hauled ashore to protect them against the sun.' These two 
triremes were thus made ready to depart at a moment’s notice, 
without giving any indication to the enemy that they were so. 
They were fully manned before daybreak, the crews remained’ in 
their position all day, and after dark were taken out to repose. 
This went on for four days successively, no favourable opportunity 
having occurred to give the signal for attempting a start. At 
length, on the fifth day about noon, when many of the Peloponne- 
sian crews were ashore for their morning meal, and others were 
reposing, the moment seemed favourable, the signal was given, and 
both the triremes gtarted at the same moment with their utmost 
speed; one to go out at the southern entrance towards the sea 
between Lesbos and Chios—the other to depart by the northern 
entrance towards the Hellespont. Instantly the alarm was given 
among the Peloponnesian fleet: the cables were cut, the men 
hastened aboard, and many triremes were put in motion to 
overtake the two runaways. That which departed southward, 
in spite of the most strenuous efforts, was caught towards evening 
and brought back with all her crew prisoners: that which went 
towards the Hellespont escaped, rounded the northern coast of 
Lesbos, and got safe with the news to Athens; sending intelligence 
also, seemingly, in her way, to the Athenian admiral Diomedon at 
Samos. : 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i.6,19. Καθελκύσας 
(Konon) τῶν νεῶν τὰς ἄριστα πλεούσας 
δύο, ἐπλήρωσε πρὸ ἡμέρας, ἐξ ἁπασῶν τῶν 
vedv τοὺς ἀρίστονα ἐρέτας ἐκλέξας, καὶ 


the trireme was intended for a speedy 
start; otherwise, they w defeat the 
whole contrivance of ΚΒ, whose aim 
was secrecy. It wes essential that this 


τοὺς ἐπιβάτας ἐς κοίλην ναῦν μεταβιβάσας, 
καὶ τὰ παραῤῥύματα wrapahardy, 
The meaning of παραῤῥύ ia very 
uncertain. The commentators give little 
instruction; nor can we be sure that the 
same sing ᾿ rome ie ae by 
παραβλήματα (infra, ii. 1, 22), 9 ma 
be certain that the matters meant by 
an aera were something which, if 
visible at all to a spectator without, 
would at least afford no indicatiqn that 


trireme, though afloat, should be made 
to look ag muchtas possible like to the 
other triremes which atill remained 
hauled ashore; in order that the -Pelo- 
ponnesians might not auspéct any pur- 

e of departure. I have endeavoured 
in the text to give ἃ meaning which 
answers this purpose, without forsaking 
the explanations tha oom- 
mentators: see kh, Ueber das At- 
tische See-Wesen, ch. x. p. 159. 
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The latter immediately made all haste to the aid of Konon, with 
the small force which he had with him, no more than xanixestiaas 
twelve triremes. The two harbours being both guarded ‘fais the, 
by a superior force, he tried to get access to Mityléné Pe 
through the Euripus, a strait which opens on the southern coast of 
the island into an interior lake or bay, approaching near to the 
town. But. here he was attacked suddenly by Kallikratidas, and 
his squadron@@il captured except two triremes, his own and another : 
he himself had great difficulty in escaping.' 

Athens was all in congternation at the news of the defeat of 
Konon and the blockade of Mityléné. The whole 
strength and energy of the city was put forth to relieve 
him, by an effort greater than any which had been made 
throughout the whole war. We read with surprise that 
within the short space of thirty days, a fleet of no less 
than 110 triremes was fitted out and sent from Peireus. 
Ever’ man of age and strength to serve, without distinction, 
was ta.en to form a good crew; not only freemen, but slaves, 
to whom manumission was promised as rewardy many also of the 
Horsemen or*Knights* and citizens of highest rank went aboard 
as Epibate, hanging up their bridles like Kimon before the battle 
of Salamis, The levy was in fact as democratical and as equalising 
as it had been on that memorable occasion. The fleet proceeded 
straight to Samos, whither orders had doubtless been sent to get 
together all the triremes which the allies could furnish as reinforce; 
ments, as well as all the scattered Athenian. By this means, forty 
additional triremes (ten of them Samian) were assembled, and the 
whole fleet, 150 sail, went from Samos to the little islands called 
Arginuse, close on the mainland, opposite to Malea the south- 
eastern cape of Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas, apprised of the approach of the new fleet while it 
was yet at Samos, withdrew the greater portion of his force from 
Mityléné, leaving fifty triremes under Eteonikus to continue the 
blockade. ® Less than fifty probably would not bave been sufficient, 
inasmuch as tw@ harbours were to be watched; but he was thus re- 


Prodiglous 
effort of the 
Atheniana 
to relieve 
Konon-—— 
large Athe- 
nian fleet 
equipped 
and sent to 
Arginuses, 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 22. Διομέδων 
δὲ βοηθῶν Κόνωνι πολιορκουμένῳ δώδεκα 
ναυσὶν ὡρμίσατο ἐς τὸν εὕριπον τῶν Μιτυ- 
Anvalwy. 

‘The reader should look at a map of 
Lesbos, to see what is meant by the 
Euripusa of Mityléné — and the other 
Kuripus of the neighbouring town of 
Pyrrha, 


Diodorus (xiii. 79) confounds the 
Euripus of Mityléné with the harbour 
of Mityléné, with which it is quite un- 
connected. Schneider and Plehn seem 
to make the same confusion (see Pleha, 
Lesbiaca, p. 15). 

® Xenoph, Hellen. i. 6, 24-25; Diodor. 
xiii, 97, 
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duced to meet the Athenian fleet with inferior numbers—120 
zo ws, triremes against 150. His fleet was off Cape Malea, 
oo where the crews took their suppers, on the same even~ 
‘ikiues” ing as the Athenians supped at the opposite islands of 
Ketton Arginuse. It was his project to sail across the inter- 
iityiené eo. mediate channel in the night, and attack them in the 
eyes morning before they were prepared ; but violent wind and 
blockade ~~ rain forced him to defer all movement till@ijylight. On 
the ensuing morning both parties prepared for the greatest naval 
encounter which had taken place throughout the whole war. 
Kallikratidas was advised by his pilot, the Megarian Hermon, to 
retire for the present without fighting, inasmuch as the Athenian 
fleet had the advantage of thirty triremes over him in number. 
He replied that flight was disgraceful, and that Sparta would be 
no worse off even if he should perish.! The answer was one 
congenial to his chivalrous nature ; and we may well conceive, that 
having for the last two or three months been lord and master of 
the sea, he recollected his own haughty message to Konon, and 
thought it dishonour to incur or deserve, by retiring, the like 
taunt upon himself We may remark, too, that* the disparity 
of numbers, though serious, was by no means such as to render 
the contest hopeless, or to serve as a legitimate ground for 
retreat to ὁπ who prided himself on a full measure of Spartan 
courage. 

The Athenian fleet was so marshalled, that its great strength was 
Thetwo placed in the two wings; in each of which there were 
πάν 8ixty Athenian ships, distributed into four equal divisions, 


etitvean, each division commanded by a general, Of the four 


μοὶ ἀν — squadrons of fifteen ships each, two were placed in front, 
tatu ΟΝ to support them in the rear. Aristokvatés and Dio- 
ofthe war, medon commanded the two front squadrons of the left 
division, Periklés and Erasinidés the two squadrons in the rear: 
on the right division, Protomachus and Thrasyllus commanded the 
two in front, Lysias and Aristogenés the two in the rear. The 
centre, wherein were the Samians and other allies, was left weak 
and all in single line: it appears to have been pxagtly in frout of 
one of the isles of Arginuse, while the two other divisions were to 
the right and left of that isle. We read with some surprise that 


τ Xenoph., Hellen. i. 6, 32; Diodor. one, more than once adverted to-~Plu- 
xiii. 97, 98-—~the latter reports terrific tarch, Laconic, Apophthegm. p.. 833; 
‘omens beforehand for the generals, Cicero, De Offic. i. 24. ; 

The answer hea beon “ἃ memorable 
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the whole Lacedemonian fleet was arranged by single ships, 
because it sailed better and manoouvred better than the Athenians ; 
who formed their right and left divisions in deep order, for the 
express purpose of hindering the enemy from performing the 
nautical mancuvres of the diekplus and the periplus.' It would 
seem that the Athenian centre, having the land immediately in its 
rear, was Supposed to be’ better protected against an enemy 
“sailing thragh the line out to the rear and sailing round about” 
than the other divisions, which were in the open waters ; for which 
reason it was left weak, with the ships in single line. But the fact 
which strikes us the most is, that if we turn back to the beginning 
of the war, we shall find that this diekplus and periplus were the 
special manceuvres of the Athenian navy, and continued to be so 
even down to the siege of Syracuse ; the Lacedemonians being at 
first absolutely unable to perform them at all, and continuing for 
a ἰοπ τ time to perfofm them far less skilfully than the Athenians, 
Now, “he comparative value of both parties is reversed: the 
superiority of nautical skill has passed to the Peloponnesians and 
their allies: the precautions whereby that superiority is neu- 
tralized or evaded, are forced as a necessity’ on the Athenians, 
How astonished would the Athenian admiral Phormion have been, 
if he could have witnessed the fleets and the order of battle at 
Arginuse | ° 
Kallikratidas himself, with the ten Lacedsemonian ships, was on 
the right of his fleet: on the left were the Boeotians and , ο΄, 
Eubceans, under the Beeotian admiral Thrasondas, The Arginuse—- 
β efeat of the 
battle was long and obstinately contested, first by the Laced 
two fleets in their original order; afterwards, when all death ot Και. 
order was broken, by scattered ships mingled together 
and eontendimg in individual combat. At length the brave 
Kallikratidas perished. His ship was in the act of driving against 
the ship of an enemy, and he himself probably (like Brasidas? 
at Pylus) had planted himself on the forecastle, to be the first in 
boarding the enemy or in preventing the enemy from boarding 
him-——-when the shock, arising’ from impact, threw him off his 
footing, so thgt he fell overboard and was drowned? In spite of 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 31. Οὕτω δ᾽ | (the speech of Phormion), iv, 12, vii. 
ἐνάχθησαν (οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι) ἵνα μὴ διέκπλουν | 36, 
διδοῖεγ' χεῖρον γὰρ ἔπλεον. Αἱ δὲ τῶν 3. See Thucyd. iv. 11. . 
Λακεδαιμονίων ἀντιτεταγμέναι ἦσαν Sxa-| ὃ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 33. ἐκχεὶ δὲ 
as ἐπὶ μιᾶς, ὧν πρὸς διέκπλουν καὶ wepl-| Καλλικρατίδάς τε euBarodoys τῆν νεὼς 
πλοὺυν παρεσκενασμέναι, διὰ τὸ βέλτιον | ἀποκεσὼν ἐς τὴν θάλασσαν ἠφανίσθη, ὅχο, 


πλεῖν. The detafls given by Diodorus about } 
Contrast this with Thucyd, ii, 84-89"| this battle and the exploits of Kallikra- 
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the discouragement springing from his death, the ten Lacedemonian 
triremes displayed a courage worthy of his, and nine of them were 
destroyed or disabled. At length the Athenians were victorious 
in all parts: the Peloponnesian fleet gave way, and their flight 
became general, partly to Chios, partly to Phokea. More than 
sixty of their ships were destroyed, over and above the nine Laced- 
gemonian, seventy-seven in all; making a total loss df above the 
half of the entire fleet. The loss of the Athenians was also severe 
—amounting to twenty-five triremes. They returned to Arginuse 
after the battle.' 

The victory of Arginuse afforded the most striking proof how 
Itwould much the democratical energy of Athens could yet ac- 
ieee complish, in spite of so many years of exhausting war. 
were"! But far better would it have been, if her energy on this 
Athens, 4s occasion had been less efficacious grid successful. The 
had been defeat of the Peloponnesian fleet, arid the death of their 
Arginuse. admirable leader—we must take the second as inseparable 
from the first, since Kallikratidas was not the man to survive 
a defeat—were signal misfortunes to the whole Grecian world . 
and in an especial manner, misfortunes to Athens herself. If 
Kallikratidas had gained the victory and survived it, he would 
certainly have been the man to close the Peloponnesian war; for 
Mityléné mist immediately have surrendered, and Konon with 
all the Athenian fleet there blocked up must have become his 
prisoners ; which circumstance, coming at the back of a defeat, 
would have rendered Athens disposed to acquiesce in any tolerable 
terms of peace. Now to have the terms dictated at a moment 
when her power was not wholly prostrate, by a man like Kallikra- 
tidas, free from corrupt personal ambition, and of a generous Pan- 
Hellenic patriotism—would have been the best fate@which at this 
moment could befall her; while to the Grecian world generally, it 
would have been an unspeakable benefit, that in the re-organization 
which it was sure to undergo at the close of the war, the ascendant 
individual of the moment should be penetrated with devotion to the 
great ideas of Hellenic brotherhood at home, and Hellenic 
independence against the foreigner. The near, prospect of such 
a benefit was opened by that rare chance which threw Kallikratidas 
into the command, enabled him not only to publish his lofty 
profession of faith, but to show that he was prepared to act upon 
tidas are at once prolix and unworthy | of the conduct of Brasidas at Pylus. 
of confidence. See an oxcellent note of 1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 34; Diodor. 


‘Dr. Arnold on Thuayd. iv, 12—reapect- | xiii, 99, 100. 
ing the deseription given by Diodorus 
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it, and for a time floated him on towards complete success, Nor 
were the envious gods ever more envious, than when they frus- 
trated; by the disaster of Arginuse, the consummation which they 
had thus seemed to promise. The pertinence of these remarks will 
be better understood in the next chapter, when I come to recount 
the actual winding up of the Peloponnesian war under the auspices 
of the worthless, but able, Lysander. It was into his, hands that 
the command was re-transferred : a transfer almost from the best 
of Greeks to the worst. We shall then see how much the 
sufferings of the Grecian world, and of Athens especially, were 
aggravated by his individual temper and tendencies—and we shall 
then feel by contrast, how much would have been gained if the 
commander armed with such great power of dictation had been 
a Pan-Hellenic patriot. To have the sentiment of that patriotism 
enforced, at a moment of break-up and re-arrangement throughout 
Grecce, by the victorious leader of the day, with single-hearted 
hones’ and resolution, would have been a stimulus to all the better 
feelings of the Grecian mind such as no other combination 
of circumstances could have furnished. The defeat and death 
of Kallikratidas was thus even more deplorable as a loss to 
Athens and Greece, than to Sparta herself. To his lofty cha- 
racter and patriotism, even in so short a career, we vainly seek 
a parallel. : 

The news of the defeat was speedily conveyed to Eteonikus at 
Natyléné by the admiral’s signal-boat. As soon as he gore caca 


lreard it, he desired the crew of the signal-boat to say ofyeonkts 


nothing to any one, but to go again out of the harbour, Yi ine 

and then return with®wreaths and shouts of triumph— © Chics. 

crying out that Kallikratidas had gained the victory and had 
destroyed o# captured all the Athenian ships. All suspicion of 
the reality was thus kept from Konon and the besieged ; while 
Eteonikus himself, affecting to believe the news, offered the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving ; but gave orders to all the triremes to 
take their meal and depart afterwards without losing a moment; 
directing the masters of the trading-ships also to put their property 
silently aboard, and get off at the same time. And thus, with 
little or no delay, and without the least obstruction from Konon, 
all these ships, triremes and merchantmen, sailed out of the 
harbour, and wee carried off in safety to Chios, the wind being 
fair. Eteonikus at the same time withdrew his land-forces to 
Methymna, burning his camp. Konon thus finding himself unex- 
pectedly at liberty, put to sea with his ships when the wind had 
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become calmer, and joined the main Athenian fleet, which he 
found already on its way from Arginuse to Mityléné. The fleet 
presently came to Mityléné, and from thence passed over to make 
an attack on Chios; which attack proving unsuccessful, they went 
forward to their ordinary station at Samos. 


The news of the victory at Arginus diffused joy and triumph 


Joy ot | δὺ Athens, All the slaves who had served in the arma- 
the-victory- ment were manumitted and promoted, according to 
arising ftom promise, to the rights of Platzeans at Athens—a qualified 
theatentan Species of citizenship. Yet the joy was poisoned by 
the diabied @n0ther incident which became known at the same time, 
firm raising sentiments of a totally opposite charaeter, and 
pikedup ~~ ending in one of the most gloomy and disgraceful pro- 


battle. ceedings in all Athenian history. 


Not only the bodies of the slain warriors floating about 
on the water had not been picked up for burial, but the wrecks had 
not been visited to preserve those who were yet living, The 
first of these two points, even alone, would have sufficed to 
excite a painful sentiment of wounded piety at Athens. But the 
second point, here an essential part of the same omission, inflamed 
that sentiment into shame, grief, and indignation of the sharpest 


character. 


In the descriptions of this event, Diodorus and many other 
writers take notice of the first point, either exclusively,’ or at least 
λ 


1 Xenoph, Hellen. i. 6, 38; Diodor, 
xiii. 100. 

2 See the narrative of Diodorus (xiii. 
100, 101, 102), where nothing ia men- 
tioned except about picking up the 
floating dead bodies—about the crime, 
and offence in the eyes of the people, of 
omitting to secure burial to so many 
dead bodies. He does not seem to have 
fancied that there were any living bodies, 
or that it was a question between life 
and death to so many of the crews. 

Whereas if we follow the narrative of 
Xenophon (Hellen. i. 7), we shall see 
that the question ia put throughout 
about picking up the living men—the 
shipwrecked men, or the men belonging 
to, and atill living aboard of, the broken 
ships — ἀνελέσθαι rods vavayots, τοὺς 
δυστυχοῦντας, τοὺς κατε ται ea 
ij. 8, 32): com especially ii. 3, 3 
«λεῖν ἐπὶ τὰς ον ιν vais καὶ τοὺς 
ἐπ’ αὐτῶν ἀγθρώπους (i, 6, 36). The 
word vavayds does not mean a dead 
‘body, but ¢ living man,gpho has suffered 
shipwreck: Navayds ἥκω, ξένος, ἀσύ: 


Anroy γένος (says Menelaus, Eulfb. 
Helen. 457): also 407—Kal νῦν τάλδε 
vavayds, ἀπολέσας φίλους ᾿Ἐξέκεσον 
ἐς γῆν τήνδε, &c., again 538, It cor- 
responds with the Latin naufragus — 
‘*mersd rate naufragua assem Dum ro- 
gat, et picté se tempestate tuetur” (Ju- 
venal, xiv. 301). Thucydidés does not 
use the word ναναγοὺς, but speaks of 
τοὺς νεκροὺς καὶ τὰ vavaryla, meaning Ὁ 
the latter word the damaged ships wi 
every person and thing on board, - 

It is remarkable that Schneider and 
most other commentators on Xenophon, 
Sturz in his Lexicon Xenophonteum (Υ. 
ἀναίρεσι:), Stallbaunt ad laton. Apol. 
Socrat. 6. 20. p. 32, Sigvers, Comment, 
ad Xenoph. Hellen, p. 31, Forchhammer, 
Die Athener und Sokratés, p. 30-31. 
Berlin, 1837,—and othersa—all treat 
this event as if iggwere nothing hut ἃ 
question of pickingfFup dead bodies for 
sepulture, This is a complete misin- 
terpretation of Xenophon; not merely 
because the word γαναγὸς, which he 
usea four several times, means o fiving 
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with slight reference to the secorid; which latter, nevertheless, 
stands as far the gravest in thg@pestimate of every im- site ot the 
partial critic, and was also the most violent in its effect [c4sbout, 
upon Athenian feelings. Twenty-five Athenian triremes ‘'p.s4 | 
had been ruined along with most of their crews; that ! tem. 
is, lay heeled over or disabled, with their oars destroyed, no masts, 
nor any means of moving—mere hulls partially broken by the 
impact of an enemy’s ship, and gradually filling and sinking. ‘Fhe 
original crew of each was200 men. The field of battle (if we may 
use that word for a space of sea) was strewed with these wrecks ; 
the men remaining on board being helpless and unable to get 
away—for the ancient trireme carried no boat, nor any aids for 
escape. And there were moreover, floating about, men who had 
fallen overboard, or were trying to save their lives by means of 
accidental spars or empty casks. It was one of the privileges 
of a naval victory, that the party who gained it could sail over the 
field ‘f battle, and thus assist their own helpless or wounded 
comrades aboard the disabled ships ;' taking captive, or sometimes 
killing the corresponding persons belonging to the enemy. Ac- 
cording even to the speech made in the Athenian public assembly 
afterwards, by Euryptolemus, the defender of the accused generals, 
there were twelve triremes with their crews on board lying in the 
condition just described. ‘This is an admission by theedefence, and 
therefore the minimum of the reality: there cannot possibly have 
been fewer, but there were probably several more, out of the whole 
twenty-five stated by Xenophon? No step being taken to preserve 


person, but because there are two other 
passages, which leave absolutely no 
doubt about the matter——-Mapyaee δέ τις 
és τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, φάσκων dx) rebyous 
ἀλφίτων σωθῆναι" ἐπιστέλλειν δ' 
αὐτῷ τοὺς ἀπολλυμένους, ἐὰν 
σωθῇ, ἀταγγεῖλαι τῷ δήμφ, ὅτι 
οἱ στρατηγοὶ οὐκ ἀνείλοντο 
τοὺς ἀρίστους ὑπὲρ τῆς ware 
ρίδον γενομένοῦτ:. Again (ii, 8, 
35), Theramenés, when vindicating him- 
self, before the oligarchy of Thirty two 
years afterwards, for his conduct in ac- 
cusing the genqrals,says that the gene- 
‘Tala brought their own destruction upon 
themselves by accusing him first, and 
by saying that the men on the disabled 
ships might have been saved with proper 
diligence—gdexorrés γὰρ (the generals) 
οἷον τε εἶναι σῶσαι τοὺς &y- 
Spas, προέμενοι αὐτοὺς adword. 
σθαι, ἀποπλέοντες Gxorro, These pas- 
Sages place the point beyond dispute, 


that the generals were accused of having 
neglected to save the lives of men on 
the point of being drowned, and who 
by their neglect afterwards were drowned 
—not of having neglected to pick up 
dead bodies for ae ture. This misin- 
terpretation of the commentators is 
here of the gravest import. It alters 
completely the criticisma on the pro- 
ceedings at Athens. 

1 Sve Thuoyd, i. 50, 51. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 34, ᾿Ατώλοντο 
δὲ τῶν μὲν ᾿Αθηναίων νῆεν πέντε καὶ εἴκο- 
σιν αὐτοῖς ἀνδράσιν, ἐκτὸς ὀλίγων τῶν 
πρὸς τὴν γῆν προσενεχθέντων 

Schneider in his note, and Mr. Mitford 
in his History, express surprise at the 
discrepancy between the number twelve 
which appears in the speech of Fury 
lemus, and the number twenty-five given 
by Xenophon. ,. 

But, first, Wi not to suppose Xe- 
nophon to guarahtée those assertions as 
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them, the surviving portion, wounded as well as unwounded, 
of these crews, were left to be gedually drowned as each disabled 
ship went down. If any of them escaped, it was by unusual 
goodness of swimming—by finding some fortunate plank or 
spar—at any rate by the disgrace of throwing away their arms, 
and by some method such as no wounded man would be competent 
to employ. 

‘The first letter from the generals which communicated the 


Despatch of Victory, made known at the same time the loss sustained 


oY βοηθεῖν in obtaining it. It announced, doubtless, the fact which 

tratacerm We read in Xenophon, that twenty-five Athenian triremes 

bad Prenem fad been lost, with nearly all their crews ; specifying, we 

from saving may be sure, the name of each trireme which had so 
8 drowning ’ 


men, perished ; for each trireme in the Athenian navy, like 


modern ships, had its own name.' It mentioned at the same 
time that no step whatever had been taken by the victorious 
survivors to save their wounded and drowning countrymen on 
board the sinking ships. A storm had arisen (such was the reason 
assigned), so violent as to render all such intervention totally 


impracticable.* 


to matters of fact which he ‘gives as 
coming from Earyptolemus; who, 88 an 
advocate speaking in the assembly, might 
take great liberties with the truth. 

Next, Xenophon speaks of the total 
number of ships ruined or disabled in 
action: Euryptolemus speaks of the 
total number of wrecks afloat and 
capable of being visited so as to rescue 
the sufferers at the subsequent moment 
when the generals directed the squadron 
under Theramenés to go out for the 
rescue, It is to be remembered that 
the generals went back to Arginusa 
from the battle, and there determined 
(according to their own statement) to 
send out from thence a squadron for 
visiting the wrecks, A certain interval 
of time must therefore have elapsed 
between the close of the action, and the 
order given to Theramenés. During 
that interval, undoubtedly some of the 
disabled ships went down or came to 
pieces: if we are to believe Euryptole- 
mus, thirteen out of the twenty-five 
must bave thus disappeared, so that 
their crews were already drowned, and 
no more than twelve remained floating 
for Theramenés to yigit, even had he 
been ever ao active ἈΝΕ ΘΎΟΙ 80 much 
favoured by weather. -° 


& 


I distrust the statement of Eurypto- 
lemus, and believe that he most pro- 
bably underrated the number. But as- 
suming him to be correct, this will only 
show how much the generals were to 
blame (as we shall hereafter remark) 
for not having seen to the visitation of 
the wrecks before they went back to 
their moorings at Arginuse. 

! Boeckh, in his instructive volume— 
Urkunden tiber das Attische See-Wesen 
(vil. p. 84 seq.) gives, from inscriptions, 
8 long list of the names of Athenian tri- 
remes, between 8.0. 356 and 322, All 
the names are feminine: some curious. 
We have a long list also of the Athenian 
ship-builders; since the name of the 
builder is commonly stated in the in- 
scription along with that of the ship— 
Etxapis, ᾿Αλεξιμάου ἔργον---Σ erphy, 
᾿Αριστοκράτους ἔργὸν — Ἔλ εν θ ερία, 
"Apxevéw ἔργον --ψἘ πέδειξις, Avor 
orpdrov ἔργον--Αημοκρατία, Χαιρε- 


στράτου ἔργον, &o, 

Xenoplt Hellen. i. 7, 4. “Ors μὲν 
γὰρ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου καθήπτοντο (ol στρα- 
τηγοὶ) ἐπιστολὴν ἐπεδείκνυε ἀρ 
menés) μαρτύριον' καὶ ἔπεμψαν οἱ στρα- 
τηγοὶ ἐς τὴν βουλὴν καὶ ἐς τὸν δῆμον, 
ἄλλο οὐδὲν αἰτιώμενοι ἣ τὸν χειμῶνα, 
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It is so much the custom, in dealing with Grecian history, to 
presume the Athenian people toe a set of children or ,. ia, 
madmen, whose feelings it is not worth while to try and wrath ana | 


wounded 


account for—that I have been obliged to state these sympathy 
of the Athe- 


circumstances somewhat at length, in order to show that nlans—-ex- 
the mixed sentiment excited at Athens by the news of ment among 
the battle of Arginusee was perfectly natural and justifi- of the drow 
able. Along with joy for the victory, there was blended “™™ 
horror and remorse at the fact, that so many of the brave men 
who had helped to gain it, had been left to perish unheeded. The 
friends and relatives of the crews of these lost triremes were of 
course foremost in the expression of such indignant emotion, The 
narrative of Xenophon, meagre and confused as well as unfair, 
presents this emotion as if it were something causcless, factitious, 
pumped up out of the standing irascibility of the multitude by 
the . vtifices of Theramenés, Kallixenus, and a few others. But 
whatey 2r may have been done by these individuals to aggravate 
the public excitement, or pervert it to bad purposes, assuredly the 
excitement itself was spontaneous, inevitable, and amply justified. 
The very thought that % many of the brave partners in the victory 
had been left to drown miserably on the sinking hulls, without any 
effort, on the part'of their generals and comrades near, to rescue 
them—was enough to stir up all the sensibilities, public as well as 
private, of the most passive nature, even in citizens who were not 
related to the deceased—much more in those who were so. To 
expect that the Athenians would be so absorbed in the delight of 
the victory, and in gratitude to the generals who had commanded, 
as to pverlook such a desertion of perishing warriors, and such an 
omission of sympathetic duty—is, in my judgement, altogether 
preposterous ; and would, if it were true, only establish one more 
vice in the Athenian people, besides those which they really 
had, and-the many more with which they have been unjustly 
branded. 

The generals in their public letter accounted for their omission, 
by saying that ¢he violence of the storm was too great to cea: 
allow them tg mgve. First, was thi: true as matter of are super. 
fact? Next, had there been time to discharge the duty, directed to 
or at: the least to try and discharge it, before the storm 
came on to be so intolerable? These points required examination. 
The generals, while honoured with a vote of thanks for the victory, 
were superseded, and directed to come home ;,all except’ Konon, 
who having been blocked up at Mityléné, was not concerned in the 
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question. Two new colleagues, Philoklés and Adeimantus, were 
named. to go out and join him.' The generals probably received 
the notice of their recall at Samos, and came home in consequence ; 
reaching Athens seemingly about the end of September or 
beginning of October—the battle of Arginuse having been fought 
in August 406 B.c. Two of the generals, however, Protomachus 
and Aristogenés, declined to come: warned of the displeasure of 
the people, and not confiding in their own case to meet it, they 
preferred to pay the price of vcluntary exile. The other sig, 
Periklés, Lysias, Diomedon, Erasinidés, Aristokratés, and Thra- 
syllus (Archestratus, one of the original ten, having died at 
Mityléné*), came without their two colleagues; an unpleasant 
augury for the result. 

On their first arrival, Archedémus, at that time an acceptable 


Examination ὁ. 9 ‘ ‘ 
rer popular orator, and exercising some magistracy or high 


tals before office which we cannot distinctly make out, imposed 
the Senate ἘΠΕ . ἢ ° 

and the = upon Erasinidés a fine to that limited amount which was 
Attens, within the competence of magistrates without the 


sanction of the Dikastery—and accused him besides before the 
Dikastery ; partly for general misconduct*in his command, partly 
on the specific charge of having purloined some public money on 
its way from the Hellespont. Erasinidés was found guilty, and 
condemned to be imprisoned# either until the money was made 
good, or perhaps until farther examination could take place into 
the other alleged misdeeds, 


” This trial of Erasinidés took place before the generals were 


summoned before the Senate to 


1 Xenoph. Hellen, i. 7, 1; Diodor. 
xiii, 101—ée) μὲν τῇ νίκῃ τοὺς στρατη- 
γοὺς Hal sad ἐπὶ δὲ τῷ περιϊδεῖν ἀτάφους 
τοὺς ὑπὲρ τῆς ἡγεμονίας τετελευτηκότας, 
χαλεπῶς διετέθησαν. 

I have before remarked that Diodorus 
makes the mistake of talking abgut no- 
thing but dead bodies, in place of the liv- 
ing γαναγοὶ spoken of by Xenophon. 

#3 Lysias, Orat. xxi, (᾿Απολογία Awpo- 
Soxfas) sect, vii. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 2, Archedé 
mus is described aa τῆς Δεκελείας ἜΝ ε. 
μελούμενος, What is meant by these 
words, none of the commentators can 
explain in a satisfactory manner. The 
text must be corrupt, Some conjecture 
like that of Dobree seems plauaible; 
some words like τῇς δεκάτης or τῆς Se 
xaretoews— having reference to the levy- 
ing of the tithe in the Hellespont; which 
would furnish reasonable ground for the 


give their formal exposition re- 


proceeding of Archedémus against Era- 
sinidés, 

The office held by Archedémus, what- 
ever it was, must have been sufficiently 
exalted to confer upon him the power 
of imposing the fine of limited amount 
called ἐπιβολή. 

I hesitate to identify this Archedémus 
with the person of that name mentioned 
in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, ii, 9. 
There seems no sim'larity at all in the 
points of character noticed. ᾿ 

The popular ordtor Archedémus was 
derided by Eupolis‘and Aristophanée as 
having sore eyes, and as having got his 
citizenship without a proper title to it 
(see ‘Aristophan. Ran. 419-588, with the 
Scholia). He also is charged in a line 
of an ὉΠ δὴ οἱ ee with ha oi 
beasled the public money (Lysias cont. 
Alkibiad, sect, 25, Orat, ziv,). =: 
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specting the recent battle and the subsequent neglect of the 
drowning men. And it migl® almost seem as if Archedémus 
wished to impute to Erasinidés exclusively, apart from the other 
generals, the blame of that neglect ; a distinction, as will hereafter 
appear, not wholly unfounded. If however any such design was 
entertained, it did not succeed. When the generals went to 
explain their case beforg the Senate, the decision of that body was 
decidedly unfavourable to all of them, though we have no par- 
imulars of the debate which passed. On the proposition of the 

ator Timokratés,’ a resolution was passed that the other five 
generals present should be placed in custody, as well as Erasinidés, 
and thus handed over to the public assembly for consideration of 
the case,” 

The public assembly was accordingly held, and the generals 
were brought before it. We are here told who it wag Debate in 


‘ ror : the public 
that ~ppeared as their principal accuser, along with swembiy— 
\ . eramen 
severai others ; though unfortunately we are left to guess accuses the 
. δ ὃν τ r generals aa 
what were the topics on which they insisted. Thera- guiity of 
A omitting to 
menés, was the man who denounced them most vehe- save the 


mently, as guilty of leaving the crews of the disabled men @ 


triremes to be drowned, and of neglecting all efforts to rescue 
them. He appealed to their own public letter to the people, 
officially communicating the victory} in which letter they made no 
mention of having appointed any one to undertake the duty, nor 
of having any one to blame for not performing it. The omission 
therefore was wholly their own: they might have performed it, 
and ought to be punished for so cruel,a breach of duty. 

The generals could not have a more formidable enemy than 
Theramenés. We have had occasion to follow him, ere 
during the revolution of the Four Hundred, as a long- sccusstionty 
sighted as well as tortuous politician : he had since been upon the 
in high military command, a partaker in victory with ΚΡ 
Alkibiadés at Kyzikus and elsewhere; and he had served as 
trierarch in theevictory of Arginuse itself. His authority therefore 
was naturally high, and told for much, when he denied the 
justification which the generals had set up, founded on the severity 
of the storm. According to him, they might have picked up the 
drowning men, and ought to have done so: either they might have 
done so before the storm came on—or there never was any sturm 


4 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 3, Τιμοκράτους | ρα δοθῆναι, ἡ βουλὴ ἔδησε, 

εἰπόντος, ὅτι καὶ robs ἄλλου} 3. Xenoph, Hellen. i. 7, 4. 
χρὴ δεθέντα: ἐς τὸν δῆμον πα- 
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of sufficient gravity to prevent them: upon their heads lay the 
responsibility of omission.. Xenophon, in his very meagre 
narrative, does not tell us in express words, that Theramenés 
contradicted the generals as to the storm. But that he did so 
contradict them, point blank, is implied distinctiy in that which 
Xenophon alleges him to have said. It seems also that Thra- 
sybulus—another trierarch at Arginuse, and a man ndt only of 
equal consequence, but of far more estimable character—concurred 
with Theramenés in this sume accusation of the generals,’ th 
not standing forward so prominently in the case. He too there 
must have denied the reality of the storm; or at least, the fact of 
its being so instant after the battle or so terrible, as to forbid all 
effort for the relief of these drowning seamen. 

The case of the generals, as it stood before the Athenian public, 
Defence of Was completely altered when men like Theramenés and 


the geners®, Thrasybulus stood forward as their accusers. Doubtless 
that they What was said by these two had been said by others 
stoned The- before, in the Senate and elsewhere; but it was now 
himesif to publicly advanced by men of influence, as well as 
the duty. perfectly cognizant of the fact. And we are thus 


enabled to gather indirectly (what the narrative of Xenophon, 
studiously keeping back the case against the generals, does not 
directly bring forward), that@though the generals affirmed the 
storm, there, were others present who denied it—thus putting in 
controversy the matter of fact, which formed their solitary justifi- 
cation. Moreover we come, in following the answer made by the 
generals in the public assembly to Theramenés and Thrasybulus— 
to a new point in the case, which Xenophon lets out as it were 
indirectly, and in that confused manner which pervades his whole 
narrative of the transaction. It is however a new point of extreme 
moment. ‘The generals replied that if any one was to blame for 
not having picked up the drowning men, it was Theramenés and 
Thrasybulus themselves ; for At was they two, to whom, together 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 4. Μετὰ δὲ 
ταῦτα, ἐκκλησία ἐγένετο, ἐν ἦ τῶν στρα- 
τηγῶν κατηγόρουν ἄλλοι τε καὶ 
Θηραμένης μάλιστα, δικαίου: 
εἶναι λέγων λόγον ὑποσχεῖν, 
διότι οὐκ ἀνείλοντο τοὺς νανα- 
yobs. ἕοτι μὲν γὰρ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου 
καθήπτοντο, ἐπιστολὴν ἐκεδείκννε μαρτύ- 
ριον" καὶ ἔχεμψαν οἱ στρατηγοὶ ἐς τὴν 
βουλῆν καὶ ἐς τὸν δῆμον, ἄλλο οὐδὲν αἰτιώ- 
μενοι ἢ τὸν χειμῶνα. ὦ 

3 That Thrasybulus concurred with 
Theramenés in accusing the generals, is 


intimated in the reply which Xenophon 
represents the generals to have made (i, 
7, 6)—Kal οὐχ, ὅτι ye καβηγορὸ- 
σιν ἡ μῶν, Eagan ψευσόμεθα φάσκοντες 
αὐτοὺς αἰτίους εἶναι, ἀλλὰ τὸ μέγε- 
θος τοῦ χειμῶνος εἶναι τὸ κωλῦσαν τὴν 
ἀναίρεσιν, ᾿ " 

The plural κατηγοροῦσιν shows that 
Thrasybulus aa well as Theramenéd 
stood forward to accuse the generals, 
though the latter waa the most pro- 
minent and violent. 
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with various other trierarchs and with forty-eight triremes, tho 
generals had expressly confided -the performance of this dutty: it 
was they two who were responsible for its omission, not the 
generals. Nevertheless they (the generals) made no charge 
against Theraménés and Thrasybulus—well knowing that the 
storm had rendered the performance of the duty absolutely im- 
possible, and that it was therefore a complete justification for one 
as well as for the other. They (the generals) at least could do no 
more than direct competent men like these two trierarchs to 
perform the task, and assign to them an adequate squadron for 
the purpose ; while they themselves with the main fleet went to 
attack Eteonikus, and relieye Mityléné. Diomedon, one of their 
number, had wished after the battle to employ all the ships in the 
fleet for the preservation of the drowning men, without thinking of 
anything else until that was done. LErasinidés, on the contrary, 
wished that all the fleet should move across at once against 
Mityl.1é: Thrasyllus said that they had ships enough to do both 
at once. Accordingly it was agreed that each general should set 
apart three ships from his division, to make a squadron of forty- 
eight ships under Thrasybulus and Theramenés. In making 
these statements, the generals produced pilots and others, men 
actually in the battle, as witnesses in general confirmation. 

Here then, in this debate before “the assembly, were two new 
and important points publicly raised. First, Theramenés νςς, ὡς 
and ‘Thrasybulus denounced the generals as guilty of the ἐπε ata 


had not men 
death of these neglected men: next, the generals affirmed tioned tins 


that they had delegated the duty to Theramenés and inthe 
Thrasybulus themselves. If this latter were really true, τος 
how came the generals in their official despatch first sent home, to 
say nothing about it? Euryptolemus, an advocate of the generals 
(speaking in a subsequent stage of the proceedings, though we 
can hardly doubt that the same topics were also urged in this very 
assembly), while, blaming the general&for such omission, ascribed 
it to an ill-placel good-nature on their part, and reluctance to 
bring Thgramen@s and Thrasybulus under the displeasure of the 
people. Mosteof the generals (he said) were disposed to mention 
the fact in their official despatch, but were dissuaded from doing so 
by Periklés and Diomedon; an unhappy dissuasion (in his judge- 
ment), which Theramenés and Thrasybulus had ungratefully re- 
quited by turning round and accusing them all.’ 

: Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 17. Eurypto- ὅτι ἔπεισαν or ies ξυνάρχοντας, 
lemus says—Karnyopa μὲν οὖν αὐτῶν, | βουλομένους πέμπειν γράμματα τῇ τε 
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This remarkable statement of Euryptolemus, as to the intention 
Different Of the generals in wording the official despatch, brings us 
‘iventy , to a closer consideration of what really passed between 
Diotorts." ghem on the one side, and Theramenés and Thrasybulus 
on the other; which is difficult to make out clearly, but which 
Diodorus represents in a manner completely different from Xeno- 
phon. Diodorus states that the generals were prevented parély by 
the storm, partly by the fatigue and reluctance and alarm of their 
own seamen, from taking any steps to pick up (what he calls) the 
dead bodies for burial—that they suspected Theramenés and 
Thrasybulus, who went to Athens before them, of intending to 
accuse them before the people—and that for this reason they sent 
home intimation to the people that they had given special orders to 
these two trierarchs to perform the duty. When these letters were 
read in the public assembly (Diodorus says), the Athenians were 
excessively indignant against Theramenés ; who however defended 
himself effectively and completely, throwing the blame back upon 
the generals. [16 was thus forced, against his own will and in 
self-defence, to becume the accuser of the generals, carrying with 
him his numerous friends and partisans at Athens. And thus the 
generals, by trying to ruin Thetamenés, finally brought con- 
demnation upon themselves.’ 

Such is the narrative of Diodorus, in which it is implied that the 
generals never really gave any special orders to Theramenés and 
‘Thrasybulus, but falsely asserted afterwards that they had done so, 
in order to discredit the accusation of Theramenés against them- 
selves. To a certain extent, this coincides with what was asserted 
by Theramenés himself two years afterwards in his defence before 
the Thirty—that he was not the first to accuse the generals—they 
were the first to accuse him, affirmin¥ that they had ordered him 
to undertake the duty, and that there was no sufficient reason to 
him from performing it—they were the persons who distinctly 
pronounced the performance of the duty to be possible, while he 
had said from the beginning that the violence of the storm was 
such as even to forbid any movement in the watef ; much more, to 
prefent rescue of the drowning men.* 6 ; 
βουλῇ καὶ ὑμῖν, ὅτι ἐπέταξαν τῷ Θηρα- | placing a comma after ξυνάρχοντας, This 
μένει καὶ Θρασυβούλῳ τετταράκοντα καὶ ia unusual, but not inadmissible. ΤῸ 
ἕπτα Hay cae ἀνελέσθαι τοὺς ναναγοὺς, ' persudfe a man to alter his opinion or 
of δὲ οὐκ ἀνείλοντο. Εἶτα νῦν τὴν αἰτίαν his conduct might be expressed by 
κοινὴν ἔχουσιν, ἐκείνων ἰδίᾳ ἁμαρτανόν- | πείθειν, though it would more properly 
τῶν" καὶ ἀντὶ τῆς τότε piduvOpwalas, νῦν , be expressed by ἀναπείθειν : see ἐπείσθη, 


ὑπ' ἐκείνων τε καί Φθνων ἄλλων ἐπιβου- Thucyd. iii, 32, 
λευόμενοι κινδυνεύουσιν ἀπολέσθαι. ' Diodor. xiii. 100, 101. 


We must here construe ἔχεισαν as| * Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 35. If The- 
equivalent to ἀνέπεισαν or μετέπεισαν, ramenés really did say, in the actual 
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Taking the accounts of Xenophon and Diodorus together, in 
combination with the subsequent accusation and defence propane 
of Theramenés at the time of the Thirty—and blending {R5%, 
them so as to reject as little as possible of either—I ANAM 
think it probable that the order for picking up the %mra 
exposed men was really given by the generals to Theramenés, 
Thrasybulus, and other trierarchs; but that, first, a fatal interval 
was allowed to elapse between the close of the battle and the 
giving of such order—next, that the forty-eight triremes talked of 
for the service, and proposed to be furnished by drafts of three out 
of each general’s division, were probably never assembled—or if 
they assembled, were so little zealous in the business as to satisfy 
themselves very easily that the storm was too dangerous to brave, 
and that it was now too late. For when we read the version of the 
transaction even as given by Kuryptolemus, we see plainly that 
none of the generals, except Diomedon, was eager in the per- 
forma: ce of the task. It is a memorable fact, that of all the eight 
generals, not one of them undertook the business in person, 
although its purpose was to save more than a thousand drowning 
comrades from death.’ In a proceeding where every interval even 
of five minutes was precious, they go to work in the most dilatory 
manner, by determining that each geueral shall furnish three ships 
and no more, from his division. Now we know from the statement 
of Xenophon, that towards the close of the battle, the ships on 
both sides were much dispersed? Such collective direction 
therefore would not be quickly realised ; nor, until all the eight 
fractions were united, together with the Samians and others, so as 
to make the‘force complete, would Theramenés feck bound to go 
out upon his preserving gee He doubtless disliked the 
service—as we see that mostof the generals did—while the crews 
also, who had just got to land after having gained a victory, were 
discuasions at Athens on the conduct of 
the generals, that which he here asserts ' The total number of ships lost with 
himself to have satd (viz. that the vio- | all their crews was twenty-five, of which 
lence of the storm rendered it impossible the aggrigate crews (speaking m round 
for any one to pu? to sea), his acensa- numbers) would be 5000 men. Now 
tion against thg geperals must have | we may fairly calculate that each one of 
been grounded upon alleging that they the disabled ships would have on board 
might have performed the duty at an | half her crew, or 100 men, after the ac- 
earlier moment; before they came back tion: not more than half would have 
from the battle —before the storm arose been slain or drowned in the combat, 
—before they gave the order to him. | Even ten disabled ships would thus con- 
But I think it most probable that he , tain 1000 living men, wounded and un- 
misyepresented at the later period what ; wounded. It will be seen therefore 
he had said at the earlier, and that he | that I have understated the number of 


did not, during the actual discussions, | lives in danger. 
admit the sufficiency of the storm as 2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 33. 


2 1.2 


fact and justification. 
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thinking most about rest and refreshment, and mutual congratula- 
tions! All were glad to find some excuse for staying in their 
moorings instead of going out again to buffet what was doubtless 
unfavourable weather. Partly from this want of zeal, coming in 
addition to the original delay—partly from the bad weather—the 
duty remained unexecuted, and the seamen on board the damaged 
ships were left to perish unassisted. 

But presently arose the delicate, yet unavoidable question, 
“How are we to account for the omission of this sacred duty in 
our official despatch to the Athenian people? Here the generals 
differed among themselves, as Euryptolemus expressly states : 
Periklés and Diomedon carried it, against the judgement of their 
colleagues, that in the official despatch (which was necessarily such 
as could be agreed to by all) nothing should be said about the 
delegation to Theramenés and others; the whole omission being 
referred to the terrors of the storm. But though such was the 
tenor of the official report, there was nothing to hinder the generals 
from writing home and communicating individually with their 
friends in Athens as each might think fit; and in these unofficial 
communications, from them as well as from others who went home 
from the armament—-communications not less efficacious than the 
official despatch in determining the tone of public feeling at Athens 
—they did not disguise their convictions that the blame of not 
performing the duty belonged to Theramenés. Having thus a man 
like Theramenés to throw the blame upon, they did not take pains 
to keep up the story of the intolerable storm, but intimated that 
there had been nothing to hinder Aim from performing the duty if 
he had chosen. It is this which he accuses them of having 
advanced against him, so as to place him as the guilty man before 
the Athenian public: it was this whith made him, in retaliation 
and self-defence, violent and unscrupulous in denouncing them as 
the persons really blameable.? As they had made light of the 


Ἔ We read in Thucydidés (vii. 73) how 
impossible it was to prevail on the Sy- 
racusans to make any military move- 
ment after their last maritime victory 
in the Great Harbour, when they were 
full of triumph, felicitation, and enjoy- 
ment. 

They had visited the wrecks and 
picked up both the living men on board 
and the floating bodies, before they went 
ashore. It is remarkable that the Athe- 
niaus on that occasion ‘were so com- 
pletely overpowered by the immensity 
of their disaster, that they never even 


thought of asking permission (always 
granted by the victors when asked) to 
pick up their dead ὅν visit their wrecks 
(viii, 72), ἜΝ 

4 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 82, The light 
in which I here place the conduct of 
Theramenés is not only cvincident with 
Diodorus, but with the representations 
of Kritias, the violent enemy of Thera- 
menés, under the government of the 
Thirty—just before he was going to put 
Theramenés to death— Οὗτος δέ ra: ἐσ- 
τὶν, ds ταχθεὶς ἀνελέσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν orpa- 
τηγῶν τοὺς καταδύντας ᾿Αθηναίων ἐν τῇ 
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alleged storm, in casting the blame upon him—so he again made 
light of it, and treated it as an insufficient excuse, in his denun- 
clations against them; taking care to make good use of their 
official despatch, which virtually exonerated him, by its silence, 
from any concern in the matter. 

Such is the way in which I conceive the relations to have stood 
between the generals on one side and Theramenés 
on the other; having regard to all that is said both in 
Xenophon and in Diodorus. But the comparative 
account of blame and recrimination between these two 
parties is not the most important feature of the case. 
The really serious inquiry is, as to the intensity or instant 
occurrence of the storm. Was it really so instant and so 
dangerous, that the duty of visiting the wrecks could not be per- 
formed, either before the ships went back to Arginuse, or after- 
wards? If we take the circumstances of the case, and apply them 
to the habits and feelings of the English navy—if we suppose more 
than 1400 seamen, late comrades in the victory, distributed among 
twenty damaged and helpless hulls, awaiting the moment when 
these hulls would fill and consign them all to a watery grave—it 
must have been a frightful storm indeed, which would force an 
English admiral even to go back to his moorings, leaving these 
men so exposed—or which would deter him, if he were at his 
moorings, from sending out the very first and nearest ships at hand 
to save them. And granting the danger to be such, that he 
hesitated to give the order, there would probably be found officers 
and men to volunteer, against the most desperate risks, in a cause 
so profoundly moving all their best ¢ympathies. Now unfortunately 
for the character of Athenian generals, officers, and men, at 
Arginuse—for the blame Belongs, though in unequal proportions, 


their joint official despatch, wherein 
they made no mention of him—and in 
spite of their speech in the public as- 


Justification 
of the ge- 
nerals—how 
far valid ?— 
The alleged 
storm. 
Escape of 
Eteonikus, 


περὶ Λέσβον ναυμαχίᾳ, αὐτὸς οὐκ 
ἀνελόμενος ὅμως τῶν στρατηγῶν κα- 
τηγορῶν ἀπέκτεινεν αὐτοὺς, ἵνα αὖ- 
semb] 


Tos περισωθείη (Ken. μὲ sup.). 

_ Here it stands admitted that the first 
Impression at Atheps was (as Diodorus 
states expressly) that Theramenés was 
ordered to pick upe the men on the 
wrecks—might have done it if he had 
taken proper pains—and was to blame 
for not doing it. Now hpw did this 
Impression arise? Of course through 
communications received from the ar- 
mament itself. And when Theramenés 
in +is reply says, that the generals 
themselves made communications in the 
Same tenor, there is no reason why we 
Should not believe him; in spite of 


afterwards, where the previgus 
offfeial letter fettered them, and pre- 
vented them from accusing him, forcing 
them to adhere to the statement first 
made of the all-sufficiency of the storm. 

The main facts which we here find 
established even by the enemies of The- 
ramenés, are—!. That Theramenés ac- 
cused the generals because he found 
himself in danger of being punished for 
the neglect. 2. That his enemies, who 
charged him with the breach of duty, 
did not admit the storm as an excuse 
for him, 
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to all of them—there exists here strong presumptive proof that the 
storm on this occasion was not such as would have deterred any 
Grecian seamen animated by an earnest and courageous sense of 
duty. We have only to advert to the conduct and escape of 
Eteonikus and the Peloponnesian fleet from Mityléné to Chios ; 
recollecting that Mityléné was separated from the promontory of 
Kané on the Asiatic mainland, and from the isles of Arginuse, by 
a channel only 120 stadia broad'—about fourteen English miles. 
Eteonikus, apprised of the defeat by the Peloponnesian official 
signal-boat, desired that bpat to go out of the harbour, and then 
to sail into it again with deceptive false news, to the effect that 
the Peloponnesians had gained a complete victory: he then 
directed his seamen, after taking their dinners, to depart imme- 
diately, and the masters of the merchant vessels silently to put 
their cargoes aboard and get to sea also. The whole fleet, triremes 
and merchant ves#els both, thus went out of the harbour of Mity- 
Jéné and made straight for Chios, whither they arrived in safety ; 
the merchant vessels carrying their sails, and having what Xeno- 
phon calls “a fair wind?” Now it is scarcely possible that all 
this could have taken place, had there blown during this time au 
intolerable storm between Mityléné and Arginusee. If the weather 
was such as, to allow of the safe transit of Eteonikus and all his 
fleet from Mityléné to Chios—it was not such as to form a Iegiti- 
mate obstacle capable of deterring any generous Athenian seaman, 
still less a responsible officer, from saving his comrades exposed on 
the wrecks near Arginuse. Least of all was it such as ought to 
have hindered the attempt to save them—even if such attempt had 
proved unsuccessful. And héte the gravity of the sin consists, in 
having remained inactive while the brave men on the wrecks were 
left fo be drowned. All this reasoning, too, assumes the fleet to 
have been already brought back to its moorings at Arginuse ; 


1 Strabo, xiii, p. 617. One sees by the expression used by 


Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 37. "Eredvtxos 
bey ἐπειδὴ ἐκεῖνοι (the signal-boat with 
news of the pretended victory) xaré- 
πλεον, ἔθυε τὰ εὐαγγέλια, καὶ τοῖς στρα- 
τιώταις παρήγγειλε δειπνοποιεῖσθαι καὶ 
τοῖς ἐμπόροις, τὰ χρήματα σιωπῇ ἐνθεμέ- 
vous ἐς τὰ πλοῖα ἀποπλεῖν ἐς Χίον, ἦν δὲ 
rh πνεῦμα οὔριον, καὶ τὰς τριήρεις 
τὴν ταχίστην. Αὐτὸς δὲ τὸ πεζὸν ἀπῆγεν 
ἐς τὴν Μηθύμνην, τὸ στρατόπεδον ἐμπρή- 
σας. Κόνων δὲ καθελκύσας τὰς ναῦς, 
ἐπεὶ of τε πολέμιοι ἀποδεδράκεσαν, καὶ ὁ 
ἄνεμος εὐδιαίτερος ἢν, ἀπαντήσας 
τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις ἤδη ἀνηγμένοις ἐκ τῶν 
᾿Αργινουσῶν, ἔφρασε τὰ περὶ ᾿Ετεονίκου. 


Xenophon respecting the proceedings 
of Konon—that he went out of the har- 
bour ‘‘as soon as the wind became 
calmer”—that it bléw a strong wind, 
though in a direction favourable to 
carry the fleet of Eteonikus to Chios. 
Konon was under no particular motive 
to go out immediately: he could afford 
to wait until the wind became quite 
calm. The important fact is, that wind 
and weather were perfectly compatible 
with, indeed even favourable to, the 
escape of the Peloponnesian fleet from 
Mityléné to Chios, 
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discussing only how much was practicable to effect after that 
moment, and leaving untouched the no less important qucstion, 
why the drowning men were not picked up before the fleet went 
back ? 

I have thought it right to go over these considerations, indis- 
pensable to the fair appreciation of so memorable an 
event—in order that the reader may understand the 
feclings of the assembly and the public of Athens, when 
the generals stood before them, rebutting the accusations 
of Theramenés and recriminating in their turn against Journed to 
him, The assembly had before them the grave and “*mbly. 
deplorable fact, that several hundreds of brave seamen had been 
suffered to drown on the wrecks, without the least effort to rescue 
them. In explanation of this fact, they had not only no justifi- 
cation, at once undisputed and satisfactory—but not even any 
straightforward, consistent, and uncontradicted .statement of facts, 
Ther. were discrepancies among the generals themselves, com- 
paring their official with their unofficial, as well as with their 
present statements—and contradictions between them and Thera- 
menés, each having denied the sufficiency of the storm as a vindi- 
cation for the neglect imputed to the other. It was impossible 
that the assembly could be satisfied to acquit the generals, on such 
a presentation of the case; nor could they well know how to 
apportion the blame between them and Theramenés. The relatives 
of the men left to perish would be doubtless in a state of violent 
resentment against one or otler of the two, perhaps against both. 
Under these circumstances, it could hardly have been the suffi- 
ciency of their defence—it must have been rather the apparent 
generosity of their conduct towards Theramenés, in formally 
disavowing all charge of neglect against him, though he had 
advanced a violent charge against them—which produced the 
result that we read in Xenophon. The defence of the generals 
was listened to with favour and seemed likely to prevail with the 
majority.! Many individuals preseht offered themselves as bail for 


Feelings of 
the Athenian 
public— how 
the case 
stood before 
them— de- 
cision ad- 


The first words here cited from Xeno- 
phon do not imply that the generals 
were checked or abridged in their liberty 
of speaking before the public assembly, 


1 Xenoph. Hgllen, i. 7, 5-7. Μετὰ δὲ 
ταῦτα οἱ στρατηγοὶ βραχέα ἕκαστος ἀπε- 
λογήσατο, ob γὰρ προὐτέθη σφίσι λόγος 
κατὰ τὸν νόμον... .. 


Τοιαῦτα λέγοντες ἔπειθον τὺν δῆμον. 
The imperfect tense ἔπειθον must be 
noticed: ‘they were persuading,” or 
segmed in the way to persucde, the people; 
not ἔπεισαν the aorist, which would 
mean that they actually did satisfy the 
people. 


but merely that no judicial trial and 
defence were granted to them, In judi- 
cial defence, the person accused had a 
measured time for defence (by the cle- 
paydra or water-clock) alloted to him, 
during which no one could interrupt 
him; a time doubtless much. longer 
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the generals, in order that the latter might be liberated from 
custody: but the debate had been so much prolonged (we see from 
hence that there must have been a great deal of speaking) that it 
was now dark, so that no vote could be taken, because the show of 
hands was not distinguishable. It was therefore resolved that the 
whole decision should be adjourned until another assembly ; but 
that in the meantime the senate should meet to consider what would 
be the proper mode of trying and judging the generals—and 
should submit a proposition to that effect. 

It so chanced, that ee after this first assembly, during 
Occurrence the interval before the meeting of the senate or the 
disal of Apes holding of the second assembly, the three days of the 
acta solemn annual festival called Apaturia intervened ; early 
ey days in the month of October. This was the character- 
race: istic festival of the Ionic race; handed down from 
a period anterior to the constitution of Kleisthenés, and to the ten 
new tribes each containing so many demes—and bringing together 
the citizens in their primitive unions of family, gens, phratry, &c., 
the aggregate of which had originally constituted the four Ionic 
tribes, now superannuated. Atthe Apaturia the family ceremonies 
were gone through; marriages were enrolled, acts of adoption 
were promulgated and certified, the names of youthful citizens first 
entered on the gentile and phratric roll; sacrifices were jointly 
celebrated by these family assemblages to Zeus Phratrius, Athéné, 
and other deities, accompanied with much festivity and enjoyment. 
A solemnity like this, celebrated every year, naturally provoked, in 
each of these little unions, questions of affectionate interest— 
“Who are those that were with us last year, but are not here 
now? The absent—where are they? ‘The deceased—where or 
how did they die?” Now the crews of the twenty-five Athenian 
triremes, lost at the battle of Arginuse, (at least all those among 
them who were freemen) had been members of some one of these 
family unions, and were missed on this occasion. The answer to 
the above inquiry, in their case, would be one alike melancholy 
and revolting—‘¢ They fought like brave men and had their full 
share in the victory: their trireme was broken, digabléd, and made 
a wreck, in the battle: aboard this wreck they were left to perish, 
while their victorious generals and comrades made not the smallest 
effort to preserve them.” ‘To hear this about fathers, brothers, and 
friends—and to hear it in the midst of a sympathising family circle 


cae a single speaker would be permitted to occupy in the public as- 
sembly. 
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—was well-calculated to stir up an agony of shame, sorrow, and 
anger, united ; an intolerable sentiment, which required ag a satis- 
faction, and seemed even to impose as a duty, the punishment 
of those who had left these brave comrades to perish. Many of 
the gentile unions, in spite of the usually festive and cheerful 
character of the Apaturia, were so absorbed by this sentiment, that 
they clothed themselves in black garments and shaved their heads 
in token of mourning, resolving to present themselves in this guise 
at the coming assembly, and to appease the manes of their 
abandoned kinsmen by every possible gffort to procure retribution 


on the generals. 


Xenophon in his narrative describes this burst of feeling at the 
Apaturia as false and factitious, and the men in MOUTNING Burst of feel 
as a number of hired impostors, got up by the artifices of ἰδὲ δἱ the 


Theramenés,’ to destroy the generals. 


aturia— 
misrepre+ 


But the case was sented by 


one in which no artifice was needed. The universal and Xenophen. 


1 Lys +s puts into one of his orations 
a similar axpression respecting the fcel- 
ing at Athens towards these generals— 
Hyoupevol χρῆναι τῇ τῶν τεθνεώτων ἀρετῇ 
παρ᾽ ἐκείνων δίκην AaBeiv—Lysias cont. 
Eratosth, 5, 37. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 8. Of οὖν 
reperov Θηραμένην παρεσκεύασαν ἀνθρώ- 
πους μέλανα bidet ἔχοντα, 
καὶ ἐν χρῷ κεκαρμένονς πολ- 
λοὺς ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ ἑορτῆ, ἵνα πρὸς 
τὴν ἐκκλησίαν ἥκοιεν, ὡς δὴ Evyye- 
vets ὄντες τῶν ἀπολωλότων, 

Here I adopt substantially the tn 
ment of Diodorus, who gives a juste 
and more natural description of the 
proceeding; representing it as a spon- 
taneous action of mournful and vindic- 
tivo feeling on the part of the kinsmen 
of the deceased (xiii. 101). 

Other historians of Qrecce, Dr. Thirl- 
wall net excepted (Hist. of Greece, ch. 
xxx, vol. iv, p. 117-125), follow Xeno- 
phon on this point. They treat the in- 
tense sentiment against the generals at 
Athens as ‘‘ popular prejudices "—‘‘ ex- 
citement produced by the artifices of 
Theramenés" (Dr. Thirlwall, p. 117- 
124), ‘ Theragaendp (he says) hired a 
great number of persons to attend the 
festival, dressed in black, and with their 
heads shaven, as mourning for kinsmen 
whom they had lost in the sea-fight.” 

Yet Dr, Thirlwall speaks of the nar- 
rative of Xenophon in the most unfa- 
vourable terms; and certainly in terms 
no worse than it deserves (see p. 116, 
the note)—‘‘It looks as if Xenophon 
had purposely involved the whole affair in 


obscurity,” Compare also p. 123, where 
his criticism is equally severe, 

I have little scruple in deserting the 
narrative of Xenophon (of which I think 
as meanly as Dr. Thirlwail), so far as to 
supply (without contradicting any of hia 
main allegations) an omission which I 
consider capital and preponderant. I 
accept his account of* what actually 
passed at the festival of the Apaturia, 
but I deny his statement of the man- 
ceuvres of Theramenés as the producing 
cause, ν 

Most of the obscurity which surrounds 
these proceedings at Athens arises from 
the fact, that no notice has been taken 
of the intense and spontaneous emotion 
which the desertion of the men on the 
wrecks was naturally calculated to pro- 
duce on the public mind, It would (in 
my judgement) have been unaccountable 
if such an effect had not been produced, 
quite apa from all inatigations of The- 
ramenés, The moment that we recog- 
nise this capital fact, the series of trans- 
actions becomes comparatively perspi- 
cuous and explicable. 

Dr. Thirlwall, as well as Sievers (Com- 
mentat. de Xenophontis Hellen. p. 25- 
30), supposes Theramenés to have acted 
in concert with the oligarchical party, 
in making use of this incident to bring 
about the ruin of generals odious to 
them—several of whom were connected 
with Alkibiadés. I confess that I see 
nothing to countenance this idea: but 
at all ovents, the cause here named is 
only secondary—not the grafid and do- 
minant fact of the moment, 
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self-acting stimulants of intense human sympathy stand here so 
prominently marked, that it is not simply superfluous but even 
misleading, to look behind for the gold and machinations of 
a political instigator. Theramenés might do all that he could 
to turn the public displeasure against the generals, and to prevent 
it from turning against himself: it is also certain that he did much 
to annihilate their defence. He may thus have had some influence 
in directing the sentiment against them, but he could have had 
little or none in creating it. Nay, it is not too much to say that 
no factitious agency of this sort could ever have prevailed on 
the Athemian public to desecrate such a festival as the Apaturia 
by all the insignia of mourning. If they did so, it could only 
have been through some internal emotion alike spontaneous and 
violent, such as the late event was well-calculated to arouse. 
Moreover, what can be more improbable than the allegation that 
a great number of men were hired to personate the fathers or 
brothers of deceased Athenian citizens, all well-known to their 
really surviving kinsmen? What more improbable than the story 
that numbers of men would suffer themselves to be hited, not 
merely to put on black clothes for the day, which might be taken 
off in the evening—but also to shave their heads, thus stamping 
upon themselves an ineffaceable evidence of the fraud, until ‘the 
hair had grown again? ‘That a cunning man, like Theramenés, 
should thus distribute his bribes to a number of persons, all 
presenting naked heads which testified his guilt, when there were 
real -kinsmen surviving to prove the fact of personation? That 
having done this, he should never be arraigned or accused for 
it afterwards,—neither during the prodigious reaction of feeling 
which took place after the condemnation of the generals; which 
Xenophon himself so strongly attests, and which fell so heavily 
upon Kallixenus and others—nor by his bitter enemy Kritias*under 
the government of the°T hirty? Not only Theramenés is never 
mentioned as having been afterwards accused, but for aught that 
appears, he preserved his political influence and standing, with 
little, if any, abatement. This is one forcible reason among many 
others, for disbelieving the bribes. and the all-pervading machi- 
ations which Xenophon represents him as having put forth, 
in order to procure the condemnation of the generals, His 
speaking in the first public assembly, and his nhmerous partisans 
voting in the second, doubtless contributed much to that result— 
and by his own desire. _But to ascribe to his bribes and intrigues 
the violént and overrulirig emotion of the Athenian public, is, in my 
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judgement, a supposition alike unnatural and preposterous both 
with regard to them and with regard to him. 

When the senate met, after the Apaturia, to discharge the duty 
confided to it by the last public assembly, of determining 


, ν 5 Proposition 
in what manner the gencrals should be judged, and sub- 7 Walllxeras 
. . e ee. ὡ te n the nale 
mitting their opinion for the consideration of the next against the 
ry yye . : : ΚΟ ΠΟ ]Β-- 
assembly—the senator Kallixenus (at the instigation of adopted and 
supmtted ty 


Theramenés, if Xenophon is to be believed) proposed, the pubiic 
and the majority of the senate adopted, the following Το 
resolution: “The Athenian people, having already heard in the 
previous assembly, both the accusation and the defence of the 
generals, shall at once come to a vote on the subject by tribes, 
For each tribe two urns shall be placed, and the herald of each 
tribe shall proclaim—All citizens who think the generals guilty for 
not having rescued the warriors who had conquered in the battle, 
shall drop their pebbles into the foremost urn; all who think 
otherw ‘se, into the hindmost. Should the generals be pronounced 
guilty (by the result of the voting), they shall be delivered 
to the Eleven, and punished with death; their property shall 
be confiscated, the tenth part being set apart for the goddess 
Athéné.”! One single vote was to embrace the case of all the 
eight generals.” ; 

The unparalleled burst of mournful and vindictive feeling at the 
festival of the Apaturia, extending by contagion from the nJustice of 


ae he resolu- 
relatives of the deceased to many other citizens—and the hace 
probability thus created that the coming assembly would the generuts 
. ) bd 
sanction the most violent measures against the gencrals— twmury se- 
ἣ curities fur 
probably emboldened Kallixenus to propose and prompted. judicial triat. 


the senate to adopt, this deplorable resolution. As soon Kanon. 


as the assembly met, it was read.and moved by Kallixenus himself, 
as coming from the senate in discharge of the commission imposed 
upon them by the people. ᾿ 

It was heard by a large portion of the assembly with well- 
merited indignation. Its enormity consisted in breaking through 
the established’ constitutional maxims and judicial practices of the 
Athenian democracy. It deprived the accused generals of all fair 
trial, alleging, with a mere faint pretence of truth which was little 
better than utter falsehood, that their defence as well as their 
accusation had be®n heard in the preceding assembly. Now there 
hag been no people, ancient or modern, in whose view the 
formalities of judicial trial were habitually more sacred and 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 7, 8, 9. 2 Xenoph. Hellen, i. 7, 34. 
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indispensable than in that of the -Athenians—formalitics including 
ample notice beforehand to the accused party, with a measured 
and sufficient space of time for him to make his defence before the 
Dikasts; while those Dikasts were men who had been sworn 
beforehand as a body, yet were selected by lot for each occasion 
as individuals, From all these securities the generals were now 
to be debarred, and submitted, for their lives, honours, and fortunes, 
to a simple vote of the unsworn public assembly, without hearing 
or defence. Nor was this all. One single vote was,to be taken 
in condemnation or absolution of the eight generals collectively. 
Now there was a rule in Attic judicial procedure, called the 
psephism of Kannénus (originally adopted, we do not know when, 
on the proposition of a citizen of that name, as a psephism or 
decree for some particular case—but since generalized into common 
practice, and grown into great prescriptive reverence), which 
peremptorily forbade any such collective trial or sentence, and 
directed that a separate judicial vote should in all cases be taken 
for or against each accused party. The psephism of Kannénus, 
together with all the other respected maxims of Athenian criminal 
justice, was here audaciously trampled under foot.' 


1T cannot concur with the opinion 
expressed by Dr. Thirlwall in Appen- 
dix III. vol. iv. p. 501 of his History 
~—on the subject of the psephism of 
Kannénus. The view which 1 give in 
the text coincides with that of the 
expositors generally, from whom Dr. 
Thirlwall dissents. 

The psepbigm of Kannénus was the 
only enactment at Athens which made 
it illegal to vote upon the case of two 
accused persons at once. This had now 
grown into a practice in the judicial 
proceedings at Athens; so that two or 
more prisoners, who were ostensibly 
tried under some other law, and not 
under the psephism of Kannénus with 
its various provisions, would yet have 
the benefit of this ita particular provi- 
sion—viz. severance of trial. 

In the particular case before us, 
Euryptolemus was thrown back to ap- 
peal to the psephisia itself; which the 
senate, by a proposition unheard-of at 
Athens, proposed to contravene. The 
proposition of the senate offended 
against the general law in several dif- 
ferent ways. It deprived the generals 
of trial before a sworn dikastery; it 
also deprived them of the liberty of 
full defence during a measured time: 
but farther, it prescribed that they 


should all be condemned or absolved 
by one and the same vote, and in this 
last respect it sinned against the pse- 
phism of Kannénus. Euryptolemus in 
his speech, endeavouring to persuade 
an exasperated assembly to reject the 
proposition of the senate and adopt the 
psephism of Kanndnus as the basis of 
the trial, very prudently dwells upon 
the severe provisions of the psephism, 
and artfully slurs over what he prin- 
cipally aims at, the severance of the 
trials, by offering his relative Periklés 
to be tried first. The words δίχα ἕκα- 
στον (sect, 37) appear to me to be 
naturally construed with κατὰ τὸ Kay- 
νώνου ψήφισμα, as they are by most com- 
mentators, though Dr. Thirlwall dissents 
from it. 10 is certain thaf this was the 
capital feature of illegality, among many, 
which the proposition of the senate 
presented — I πρὸ the judging and 
condemning all the generals by one 
vote. It was upon this point that the 
amendment of KEuryptolemus was taken, 
and that the obstinate resistance of 
Sokratés turned @Plato, Apol. 20; Xe- 
noph. Memor. i, 1, 18). 

Farther, Dr. Thirlwall, in assigning 
what he believes to have been the real 
tenor of the psephism of Kannénua, ap- 
pears to me to have been mislod by the 
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As soon as the resolution was read in the public assembly, 
Euryptolemus, an intimate friend of the generals, de- Opposition 
nounced it as grossly illegal and unconstitutional ; pre- 
senting a notice of indictment against Kallixenus, under 
the Graphé Paranomén, for having proposed a resolution 
of that tenor. Several other citizens supported the notice 
of indictment, which according to the received practice of Athens, 
would arrest the farther progress of the measure until the trial of 
its proposer had been consummated. Nor was there ever any pro- 
position made at Athens, to which the Graphé Paranomén more 
closely and righteously applied. 

But the numerous partisans of Kallixenus—especially the men 
who stood by in habits of mourning, with shaven heads, 
agitated with sad recollections and thirst of vengeance— 
were in no temper to respect this constitutional impedi- 
ment ὁ the discussion of what had already been passed 
by the ‘enate. ‘They loudly clamoured that ‘it was intolerable to 
see a small knot of citizens thus hindering the assembled people 
from doing what they chose:” and one of their number, Lykiskus, 
even went so far as to threaten that those who tendered, the indict- 
ment against Kallixenus should be judged by the same vote along 
with the gencrals, if they would not let the assembly proceed 


Euryptole- 
mus on the 
ground of 
constitu- 
tional form 
—Graphé 
Paranomdén. 


Excitement 
of the assem. 
hly—conati- 
tutional im- 
pediment 
overruled, 


to consider and determine on the 


Scholiast in his interpretation of the 
much-discussed passage of Aristophanés, 
Ekklezias, 1089:— 


Τοντὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα κατὰ τὸ Kavywvov σαφῶς 
Ψήφισμα, βινεῖν δεῖ με διαλελημμένον, 
Tag οὖν δικωπεῖν ἀμφοτέρας δυνήσομαι ; 


Upon which Dr, Thirlwall observes— 
“that the young man is comparing his 
plight to that of a guiprit, who, under 
the decree of Cannénus, was placed at 
the bar held by a person on each side. 
In this sense the Greek Scholiast, though 
his words are corrupted, clearly under- 
stood the passage.” 

- IL cannot but think that the Scholiast 
understood the wofls completely wrong, 
The young map in Aristophanés does 
hot compare his situation with that of 
the culprit, but with that of the dikastery 
which tried culprits. The psephism of 
Kanndénus directed that each defendant 
should be tried separately: accordingly, 
if it happened that two defendants 
were presented for trial, and were both 
to be tried without a moment’s delay, 
the dikastery could only effect this 
object by dividing itself into two halves 


motion just read.! "The excited 


or portions; which was perfectly prac- 
ticable (whether often practised or not), 
as it was a numerous body, By doing 
this (xpivew Nanna it could try 
both the defendants at once; but in no 
other way,” 

Now the young man in Aristophandés 
compares himsclf to the dikastery thus 
cireumstanced ; which comparison is 
signified by the pun of βινεῖν διαλε- 
λημμένον in place of κρίνειν διαλελημ- 
μένον. He is assailed by two obtrusive 
and importunate customers, neither of 
whom will wait until the other has been 
served, Accordingly he says—‘“ Clearly 
I ought to be divided into two parts, like 
a dikastery acting under the psephism of 
Kanndénus, tu deal with this matter: yet 
how shall I be «ble to serve both at once?’ 

This I conceive to be the proper 
explanation of the passage in Aristo- 

hanés; and it affords a striking con- 
aration of the truth of that which 
is generally received as purport of the 
psephism of Kannénus. The Scholiaat 
appears to me to have puzzled himself, 
and to have misled everyone else, 

1 Xenoph, Hellen. i, 7. Τὸν δὲ Kaa- 
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disposition of the large party thus congregated, farther inflamed by 
this menace of Lykiskus, was wound up to its highest pitch by 
various other speakers ; especially by one, who stood forward and 
said—“ Athenians, I was myself a wrecked man in the battle: 
I escaped only by getting upon an empty meal-tub; but my 
comrades, perishing on the wrecks near me, implored me, if I 
should myself be saved, to make known to the Athenian people, 
that their generals had abandoned to death warriors who had 
bravely conquered in behalf of their country.” Even in the most 
tranquil state of the public mind, such a communication of the last 
words of these drowning men reported by an ear-witness, would 
have been heard with emotion; but under the actual predisposing 
excitement, it went to the inmost depth of the hearers’ souls, and 
marked the generals as doomed men.' Doubtless there were other 
similar statements, not expressly mentioned to us, bringing to view 
the same fact in other ways, and all contributing to ageravate the 


λίξενον προσεκαλέσαντο παράνομα φά- 
σκοντες ξυγγεγραφέναι, Ἐὐρνπτόλεμός τε 
καὶ ἄλλοι tives: τοῦ δὲ δήμον ἔνιοι ταῦτα 
ἐπήνουν" τὸ δὲ πλῆθος ἐβόα, δεινὸν 
εἶναι, εἰ τις ἐάσει τὸν δῆ- 
μὸν πράττειν, ὃ ἂν βούληται. 
Καὶ ἐπὶ τούτοις εἰπόντος Λυκίσκου, καί 
τούτους τῇ αὐτῇ ψήφῳ κρίνεσθαι, ἧπερ 
καὶ τοὺς στράτηγοὺς, ἐὰν μὴ ἀφῶσι 
τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, ἐπεθορύβησε πάλιν 
ὁ δῆμος, καὶ ἠναγκάσθησαν ἀφιέναι τὰς 
κλήσεις. 

"All this violence is directed to the 
special object of getting the propo- 
sition discussed and decided on by 
the assembly, in spite of Constitutional 
obstacles. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 11. Παρῆλθε 
δέ τις ἐς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν φάσκων, ἐπὶ 
τεύχους ἀλφίτων σωθῆναι" ἐπιστέλλειν 
δ᾽ αὐτῷ τοὺς ἀπολλυμένονς, ἐὰν σωθῇ, 
ἀπαγγεῖλαι τῷ δήμῳ, ὅτι of στρατηγοὶ 
οὐκ ἀνείλοντο τοὺς ἀρίστονς ὑπὲρ τῆς 
πατρίδος γενομένους. 

I venture to say that there is no- 
thing, in the whole compass of ancient 
oratory, more full of genuine pathos 
and more profoundly impressive, than 
this simple incident and a ; though 
recounted in the moat bald manner, by 
an unfriendly and contemptuous advo- 
cate. 

Yet the whole effect of it is lost, 
because the habit is to dismiss every- 
thing whith goes to inculpate the gene- 
rals, and to justify the vehement emo- 
tion of the Athenian public, as if it was 
mere stage trick and falsehood. Dr. 


Thirlwall goes even beyond Xenophon 
when he says (p. 119, vol. iv.)—“A 
man was brought fornard, who pretended 
he had been preserved by clinging to a 
mval-barrel, and that his comrades,” &c, 
So Mr. Mitford -- “A man was pro- 
duced,” &c. (p. 347.) 

Now παρῆλθε does not mean ‘he wus 
brought forward?” it is ἃ common word 
employed to signify one who comes for- 
ward to speak in the public assembly 
(see Thucyd, ili. 44, and the participle 
παρελθὼν in numerous places). 

Next, φάσκων, while it sometimes 
means pretending, sometimes also means 
simply affirming: Xenophon does not 
guarantee the matter affirmed, but 
neither does he pronounce it to be false. 
He uses φάσκων in various cases where 
he himself agrees with the fact affirmed 
(see Hellen. i. 7,12; Memorab.i. 2, 29; 
Cyroped. viii, 3, 41; Plato, Ap. Soer. 
6. 6. p. 21). 

The people of Athens heard and fully 
believed this deposition; nor do I see 
any reason why an historian of Greece 
ahould disbelieve it There is nothing 
in the assertion of this man which is at 
all improbable: nay, more, it is plain 
that several such incidents must have 
happened. If we take the amallest 
pains to expand in our imaginations the 
details connected with this painfully 
interesting crisis at Athens, we shall see 
that numerous stories of the same 
affecting character must have been in 
circulation—doubtless many false, but 
many also perfectly true. 
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violence of the public manifestations ; which at length reached such 
a point, that Euryptolemus was forced to withdraw his notice of 
indictment against Kallixenus. 

Now, however, a new form of resistance sprung up, still preventing 
the proposition ‘from being taken into consideration by Theprytanes 
the assembly. Some of the Prytanes—or senators of the {he ttecion 
presiding tribe, on that occasion the tribe Antiochis—the jie", chP” 


sition over- 


legal presidents of the assembly, refused to entertain or a er 
put the question; which, being illegal and unconstitu- Sekrmtés. 
tional, not only inspired them with aversion, but also rendered them 
personally open to penalties. Kallixenus employed against them 
the same menaces which Lykiskus had uttered against Eurypto- 
lemus: he threatened, amidst encouraging clamour from many 
persons in the assembly, to include them in the same accusation 
with the generals. So intimidated were the Prytanes by the 
incens.d manifestations of the assembly, that all of them, except 
one, rel'iquished their opposition, and agreed to put the question. 
The single obstinate Prytanis, whose refusal no menace could 
subdue, was a man whose name we read with peculiar interest, and 
in whom an impregnable adherence to law and duty was only one 
among many other titles to reverence. It was the philosopher 
Sokratés ; on this trying occasion, once throughout a life of seventy 
years, discharging a political office, among the fifty senators taken 
by lot from the tribe Antiochis. Sokratés could not be induced to 
withdraw his protest, so that the question was ultimately put by the 
remaining Prytanes without his concurrence.’ It should be 
observed that his resistance did not imply any opinion as to the 
guilt or innocence of the generals, but applied simply to the illegal 
and unconstitutional proposition now submitted for determining 
their fate ; a proposition, which he must already have opposed once 
before, in his capacity of member of the senate. 

The constitutional impediments having been thus violently over- 
thrown, the question was regularly put by the Prytanes to the 
assembly, At once the clamorous outcry ceased, and those who 
had raised it resumed their behaviour of Athenian citizens—patient 
hearers of speeehes and opinions directly opposed to their own. 
Nothing is more deserving of notice than this change of demean- 


? Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7,14, 15; Plato, | reckons him as one among the Pry- 
Apol, Socr. ὁ. 20; Xenoph. Memor, i, | tanes, 10 can hardly be accounted cer- 
1, 18; iv. 4, 2, tain that he wus Epistatés—the rather 

ἔν the passage of the Memorabilia, | as this same passage of the Memorabilia 
Xenophon says that Sokratés is Epi- | is inaccurate on auother point: it names 
statés, or presiding Prytanis for that | nine generals as having been coudemned, 
actual day. In the Hellenica, he only ' instead of εἰμλέ, 
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our. The champions of the men drowned’ on the wrecks had 
Attered tem. Tesolved to employ as much force as was required to 
sabia eliminate those preliminary constitutional objections, in 


when the dis- themselves indisputable, which precluded the discus- 


tenn" gion. But so soon as the discussion was once begun, 
amendment 


moved and they were careful not to give to the resolution the ap- 
eveloped : ‘ ° 
by Eury- pearance of being carried by force. Euryptolemus, the 
ptolemus. 
personal friend of the generals, was allowed not only 

to move an amendment negativing the proposition of Kallixenus, 
but also to develope it in a Jong speech, which Xenophon sets 
before us.! 

His speech is one of me skill and judgement in reference to 
Specch of | the case’ before him and to the temper of the assembly. 
uryptole- eee , : . 
mus. Beginning with a gentle censure on his friends the 
generals Periklés and Diomedon, for having prevailed on their 
colleagues to abstain from mentioning, in their first official letter, 
the orders given to Theramenés,—he represented them as now 
in danger of becoming victims to the base conspiracy of the latter, 
and threw himself upon the justice of the people to grant them 
a fair trial. He besought the people to take full time to instruct 
themselves before they pronounced so ‘solemn and irrevocable a’ 
sentence—to trust only to their own judgement, but at the same 
time to take ‘security that judgement should be pronounced after 
full information and impartial hearing—and thus to escape that 
bitter and unavailing remorse which would otherwise surely follow. 
Ile proposed that the generals should be tried each separately, 
according to the psephism of Kannénus—with proper notice, and 
ample time allowed for the defence as well as for the accusation ; 
but that if found guilty, they should suffer the heaviest and most 
disgraceful penalties—his own relation Periklés the first. This 
was the only way of striking the guilty, of saving the innocent, and 
of preserving Athens from the ingratitude and ‘impiety of con- 
demning to death, without trial as well as contrary to law, generals 
who had just rendered to her so important a service. And what 
could the people be afraid of? Did they fear lest the power of 
trial should slip out of their hands,—that they were'so impatient 
to leap over all the delays prescribed by the law?* ΤῸ the worst 
of public “traitors, Aristarchus, they had granted a day with 

1 Xenoph, Hellen. i, 7, 16. Μετὰ 2 It is this accusation of ‘reckless 
δὲ ταῦτα, (that is, after the cries hurry” (mpowérea) which Pausaniaa 
and threats above recounted) ἀναβὰς brings against the Athenians in refer- 


, Εὐρυπτόλεμος ἔλεξεν ὑπὲρ τῶν στρατη- ence to their behaviour towards the six 
γῶν τἄδε, ὅσ. generals (vi, 7, 2). 
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full. ngtice for trial, .with ‘alf*the legal means for making his 
defence; and would-they now show such" flagrant contrariety 
of measure: to “victoridus and faithful officers? ‘Be not ye 
(he said) the men,to act thus, Athenians, The laws are your own 
work; it. is thrdugh them that ye chiefly hold your greatness: 
cherish them, and attempt not any proceeding without their 
sanction,” ! 

Euryptolemus then shortly recapitulated the proceedings after 

the battle, with the violence of the storm which had prevented 
approach to the wrecks; adding, that one of the generals, now in 
peril, had himself been on board @ broken ship, and had only 
escaped by a fortunate accident. Gaining courage from his own 
harangue, he concluded by reminding the Athenians of the 
brillaney of the victory, and by telling them that they ought in 
Justice to wreath the brows of the conquerors, instead of following 
those wicked advisers who pressed for their execution.’ 
' It is 1:9 small proof of the force of established habits of public 
discussion, that the men in mourning and with shaven heads, who 
had been a few minutes before in a state of furious excitement, 
should patiently hear out a speech so effective and so conflicting 
with their strongest sentiments as this of Eurypéolemus, Perhaps 
others may have spoken also; but Xenophon does not mention 
them, It is remarkable that he does not name Théramenés as 
taking any part in this last debate. 

The substantive amendment proposed by Euryptolemus was, 
that the generals should be tried each separately, yi, mend 
according to the psephism of Kannénus ; implying notice cnt te: 
to be given to each, of the day of trial, and full time for Proposition 
each to defend himself. ‘This proposition, as well as that 15 cared. 
of the Senate moved by Kallixenus, was submitted to the vote of 
the assembly ; hands being separately held up, first for one, next 
for the other. “The Prytanes pronounced the amendment of 
Euryptolemus to be carried. But a citizen named Meneklés 
impeached their decision as wrong or invalid, alleging seemingly 
some informality or trick in putting the question, or perhaps 
erroneous report, of the comparative show of hands. We must 
recollect that in this case the Prytanes were declared partisans, 


᾿ Xenoph, Hellen. i. 7, 30, Μὴ ὑμεῖς [δὲ μάρτυρες of σωθέντες ἀπὺ τοῦ abro- 
γέ; ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι" ἀλλ᾽ ἑαυτῶν ὄντας τοὺς | μάτον, ὧν εἷς τῶν ὑμετέρων στρατηγῶν 
γόμους, δὲ obs μάλιστα μέγιστοί ἐστε, | ἐπὶ καταδύσης νεῶς σωθεὶς, ἄο, 
φυλάτξοντες, ἄνευ τούτων μηδὲν xpdr-| ὃ The speech is contained in Xenoph, 
τειν πειρᾶσθε, Hellen. i. 7, 16-36, 

* Xenoph, Hellen. i. 7, 85, τοὐτῶν | - 
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Feeling that they were doing wroflg in suffering so illegal a pro- 
position as that of Kallixenus to be put at all, and that the 
adoption of it would be a great public mischief, they would hardly 
scruple to try and defeat it even by some unfair manoeuvre. But 
the exception taken by Meneklés constrained them to put the 
question over again, and they were then obliged to pronounce that 
the majority was in favour of the proposition of Kallixenus.' 

That proposition was shortly afterwards carried into effect by 
The six ge disposing the-two urns for each tribe, and collecting the 
wndenna Votes of the citizens individually. The condemnatory 
andexecuted. vote prevailed, ang all the eight generals were thus 
found guilty ; whether by a large or a small majority, we should 
have been glad to learn, but are not told. The majority was 
composed mostly of those who acted under a feeling of genuine 
resentment against the generals, but in part also of the frends 
and partisans of Theramenés,’ not inconsiderable in number. The 


1 Xenoph. Hellen, i. 7, 38. Τούτων 
δὲ διαχειροτονουμένων, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον 
ἔκριναν τὴν al τι ὑπομοσαμένον 
δὲ Μενεκλέους, καὶ πάλιν διαχειροτονίας 
γενομένης, ἔκριναν τὴν τῆς βουλῆς. 

T cannot think thag,the explanation 
of this passage given either by Scho- 
mann (De Comitiis Athen. part ii. 1. 
p- ἰθὺ seq.) or by Meier and Schi- 
mann (Der Attische Prozess, Ὁ. iii. p. 
295; Ὁ. iv. p. 696) is satisfactory. 
The idea of Schomann, that in conse- 
yuence of the unconquerable resistance 
of Sokratés, the voting upon this ques- 
tion was postponed until the next day, 
appears to me completely inconsis- 
tent with the account of Xenophon; 
though cotintenanced by a passage in 
the Pseudo-Platonic dialogue called 
Axiochus (6. 12), altogether loose and 
untrustworthy, It is plain to me that 
the question was put without Sokratés, 
and could be legally put by the re- 
maining sh her in spite of his re- 
sistance. The word ὑπωμοσία must 
doubtless bear a meaning somewhat 
different here to its technical sense 
before the dikastery; and different also, 
I think, to the other sense which 
Meier and Schémann ascribe to it, of 
a formu engagement to prefer at some 
future tima an indictment or ypagph 
παρανόμων, It seoms to me here 
to denote, an objection taken on formal 
grounds, and gustained by oath either 
tendered or actually taken, to the decision 
of the Prytanes or presidents. These 
latter had to declare on which sido the 


show of hands in the assembly prepon- 
derated: but there surely must have 
been some power of calling in question 
their decision, if they declared falsely, 
or if they put the question in a 
treacherous, perplexitig, or obscure 
manner. The Athenian assembly did 
not admit of an appeal to a division, 
like the Spartan assembly or like the 
English House of Commons; though 
there were many cases in which the 
votea at Athens were taken by pebbles 
in an urn, and not by show of hands, 

Now it seems to mo that Meneklés 
here exercised the privilege of calling 
in questions the decision of the Pry- 
tanes, and constraining them to take 
the vote over again. He may have 
alleged that they did not make it 
clearly understood which of the two 
propositions was to be put to the vote 
firat—that they put the proposition of 
Kallixenus first, without giving due 
notice—or perhaps that they misreported 
the numbers. By what followed, we 
see that he had good grounds for his 
objection. ϊ 

7 Diodor, xiii, 101. In regard to 
these two component elements of the 
majority, I doubt not that the state- 
ment of Diodorus is correct. But he 
represents, quite erroneously, that the 
generals were condemned by the vote # 
of the assembly, and led off from the 
assembly to execution, The assembly 
only decreed that the subsequent urn- 
voting should take place, the result of 
which was necessarily uncertain before- 
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six generals then at Athens—Periklés (son of the great statesman 
of that name by Aspasia), Diomedon, Erasinidés, Thrasyllus, 
Lysias, and Aristokratés—were then delivered to the Eleven, and 
perished by the usual draught of hemlock ; their property being 
confiscated, as the decree of the senate prescribed. 

Respecting the condemnation of these unfortunate men, pro- 


nounced without any of the recognised tutelary pre- eer 


liminaries for accused persons, there can be only one ibe proces 
opinion. It was an act of violent injustice and illegality, tion of the 
: . ‘ democratical 

deeply dishonouring the men who passed it, and the maxims and 
sentiments, 


Athenian character generally. In either case, whether 
the generals were guilty or innocent, such censure ‘is deserved ; for 
judicial precautions are not less essential in dealing with the guilty 
than with the innocent. But it is deserved in an aggravated form, 
when we consider that the men against whom such injustice was 
perpetrated, had just come from achieving a glorious victory. 
Against the democratical constitution of Athens, it furnishes no 
ground for censure—nor against the habits and feelings which that 
constitution tended to implant in the individual citizen. Both the 
one and. the other strenuously forbade the deed: nor could the 
Athenians er have so dishonoured themselves, if they had not, 
under a momentary ferocious excitement, risen in insurrection not 
less against the forms of their own democracy, than against 
the most sacred restraints of their habitual constitutional morality. 

If we wanted proof of this, the facts of the immediate future 
would abundantly supply it. After a short time had darett re. 
elapsed, every man in Athens became heartily ashamed Jie pee’ 
of the deed.' A vote of the public assembly was passed,? “ouster: 
decreeing that those who had misguided the people on 


wards—dis« 
grace and 

; : aes oe ; ond of Kalli- 
this occasion ought to be brought to judicial trial, that 


xenus, 


hand. Accordingly the speech which 
Diodorus represents Diomedon to have 
made in the assembly, after the vote of 
the assembly had been declared, cannot 
be true history:—‘‘ Athenians, I wish 
that the vote which you have just 

assed may prove*beneficial to the city. 

Ὁ you take care to fulfil those vows 
to Zeus Soter,*Apollo, and the Vener- 
able Goddesses, under which we gained 
our victory, since fortune has pre- 
venta us from fulfilling them our- 
selves.” It is impossible that Diomedon 
can have made a speech of thia nature, 
since,he was not then a condemned 
man; and after the condemnatory vote, 
no assembly can well have been held; 
since the sentence was peremptory, that 


the generals, if condemned, should be 
handed over to the Eleven. The genti- 
ment, however, is one so natural for 
Diomedon to express, that he may well 
be imagined to have said something δ the 
kind to the presiding Archon or to the 
Eleven, though there was no opportunity 
for saying it to the assembled people. 

1] translate here literally the lan- 

of Sokratés in his Defence (Plato, 
Apol. c, 20)— παρανόμως, ὡς ἐν τῷ 
ὑστέρῳ χρόνῳ πᾶσιν ὑμῖν ἔδοξε. 

2 Xenoph, Hellen. i. 7, 39. This 
vote of the public assembly was known 
at Athens by the name of Probolé. 
The assembled people dischargé on 
this occasion an ante-judicinl function, 
something like that of a Grand Jury. 
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Kallixenus with four others should be among the number, and that 
bail should be taken for their appearance. This was accordingly 
done, and the parties were kept under custody of the sureties 
themselves, who were responsible for their appearance on the day 
of trial., But presently both foreign misfortunes and internal 
sedition began to press too heavily on Athens to leave any room 
for other thoughts, as we shall see in the next chapter. Kallixenus 
and his accomplices found means to escape, before the day of trial 
arrived, and remained in exile until after the dominion of the 
Thirty and the restoration of the democracy. Kallixenus then 
returned under the general amnesty. But the general amnesty 
protected him only against legal pursuit, not against the hostile 
memory of the people. ‘“ Detested by all, he died of hunger "--- 
says Xenophon ;' a memorable proof how much the condemnation 
of these six generals shocked the standing democratical sentiment 
at Athens. 

From what cause did this temporary burst of wrong arise, so 
Causes of — foreign to the habitual character of the people? Even 
excitement. under the strongest political provocation, and towards 
the most hated traitors, (as Euryptolemus himself remarked by 
citing the case of Aristarchus,) after the Four Hundr€d as well as 
after the Thirty, the Athenians never committed. the like wrong— 
never deprived an accused party of the customary judicial 
securities. ΠΟΥ then came they to do it here, where the generals 
condemned were not only not traitors, but had just signalized 
themselves by a victorious combat? No Theramenés could have 
brought about this phenomenon ; no deep-laid oligarchical plot is, 
in my judgement, to be called in as an explanation? The true 
explanation is different, and of serious moment to state. Political 
hatred, intense as it might be, was never dissociated, in the mind 
of a citizen of Athens, from the democratical forms of procedure: 
but the men, who stood out here as actors, had broken loose from 
the obligations of citizenship and commonwealth, and surrendered 
theinselves, heart and soul, to the family sympathies and anti- 
pathies ; feelings, first kindled, and justly kindled, by’ the thought 
that their friends and relatives had been left to peyish unheeded on 
the wrecks—next, inflamed into preternatural ‘and overwhelming 
violence by the festival of the Apaturia, where‘ all .the religious 
traditions connected with the ancient family tie, all those associa- 


_ | Xenoph. Helten. i. 7, 40. μισού- Forchhammer, and 4ome other learned 
uevos ὑπὸ πάντων, λίμῳ ἀπέθανεν. men; but, in my opinion, it is neither 
3 This is the supposition of Sievers, proved nor probabie, 
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tions which imposed upon the relatives of a murdered man the 
duty of pursuing the murderer, were expanded into detail and 
worked up by their appropriate renovating solemnity. The garb 
of mourning and the shaving of the head—phznomena unknown 
at Athens either in a political assembly or in a religious festival— 
were symbols of temporary transformation in the internal man. 
He could think of nothing but his drowning relatives, together 
with the generals as having abandoned them to death, and his own 
duty as survivor to ensure to them vengeance and satisfaction for 
such abandonment. Under this self-justifying impulsé, the shortest 
and surest proceeding appeared the best, whatever amount of 
political wrong it might entail:' nay, in this case it appeared the 
only procceding really sure, since the interposition of the proper 
judicial delays, coupled with severance of trial on successive days 
according to the psephism of Kannénus, would ‘probably have 
saved the lives of five out of the six generals, if not of all the six. 
‘When we reflect that such absorbing sentiment was common, at 
one and the same time, to a large proportion of the Athenians, we 
shall see the explanation of that misguided vote, both of the Senate 
and of the Ekklesia, which sent the six generals to an illegal 
ballot—and of the subsequent ballot which condemnedgthem. 
Such is the natura] behaviour of those who, having for the moment 
forgotten their sense of political commonwealth, become degraded 
into exclusive family-men. The family affections, productive as 
they are of much gentle sympathy and mutual happiness in the 
interior circle, are also liable to generate disregard, malice, 
sometimes even ferocious vengeance, towards others. Powerful 
towards good generally, they are not less powerful occasionally 
towards evil; and require, not less than the selfish propensities, 
constant subordinating control from that moral reason which con- 
templates for its end the security and happiness of all. And when a 
ian, either from low civilization, has never known this large moral 
‘..ason—or when from some accidental stimulus, righteous in the 
origin, but wrought up into fanaticism by the conspiring force of 
“Jigious as welt as family sympathies, he comes to place his pride 


‘If Thuoydidés fad lived to con- 
tinue his history so far down as to 
include this memorable event, he would 
have found oecasion to notice τὸ tvy- 
yevts (kinship)‘as being not less capable 
of ἀπροφάσιστος τόλμα (unscropulous 
daring) than τὸ ἑταιρικόν (faction) In 
his reflections on the Korkyran dis- 
turbances (iii, 82) he is led to dwell 


chiefly on the latter—the antipathies of , 


faction, of narrow political brother. 
hood or conspiracy for the attainment 
and maintenance of power—as most 

owerful in generating evil deeds; had 
he described the proceedings after the 
battle of Arginuse, he would have 
seen that the sentiment of kinship, 
looked at on its antipathetic or vindic- 
tive side, is pregnant with the like ten- 
dencies. 
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and virtue in discarding its supremacy—there is scarcely any 
amount of evil or injustice which he may not be led to perpetrate, 
by a blind obedience to the narrow instincts of relationship. “Ces 
peres de famille sont capables de tout””—was the satirical remark 
of Talleyrand upon the gross public jobbing so largely practised 
by those who sought place or promotion for their sons. The same 
words, understood in a far more awful sense, and generalized for 
other cases of relationship, sum up the moral of this melancholy 
proceeding at Athens. | 

Lastly, it thust never be forgotten that the generals themselves 
Generals were also largely responsible in the case. ‘Through the 
not innocent oye ς 
men, unjustifiable fury of the movement against them, they 
perished like innocent men—without trial— cnaudits et indefenst, 
tamquam innocentes, perierunt ;” but it does not follow that they 
were really inhocent. I feel persuaded that neither with an 
English, nor French, nor American fleet, could such events have 
taken place as those which followed the victory of Arginuse. 
Neither admiral nor seamen, after gaining a victory and driving 
off the enemy, could have endured the thoughts of going back to 
their anchorage, leaving their own disabled wrecks unmanageable 
on thgwaters, with many living comrades aboard, helpless, and 
depending upon extraneous succour for all their chance of escape. 
That the generals at Arginuse did this, stands confest by their 
own advocate Euryptolemus,' though they must have known well 
the condition of disabled ships after a naval combat, and some 
ships even of the victorious fleet were sure to be disabled. If these 
generals, after their victory, instead of sailing back to land, had 
employed themselves first of all in visiting the crippled ships, there 
would have been ample time to perform this duty, and to save all 
the living men aboard before the storm came on. This is the 
natural infgrence, even upon their own showing ; this is what any 
English, French, or American naval commander would have 
thought it an imperative duty todo. What degree of blame is 
imputable to Theramenés, and how far the generals were dis- 
charged by shifting the responsibility to him, is δ" point which we 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 31. Ἐπειδὴ 
γὰρ κρατήσαντες TH ναυμαχίᾳ 
ἰδ να τὴν γῆν κατέπλευσαν, Διο- 
μέδων μὲν ἐκέλευεν, ἀναχθέντας ἐπὶ κέ- 
ρὼς ἅπαντας ἀναιρεῖσθαι τὰ ναυάγια καὶ 
τοὺς ναυαγοὺς, ᾿Ἐρασινίδης δὲ, ἐπὶ τοὺς 
ἐς Μιτυλήνην πολεμίου: τὴν ταχίστην 
τλεῖν Awavras:s Θράσυλλος δ᾽ ἀμφότερα 
ἔφη γενέσθω, ἂν τὰς μὲν αὐτοῦ καταλί- 
πωσι, ταῖς δὲ ἐπὶ τοὺς πολεμίους πλέωσι 


καὶ δοξάντων robroly, δι, 

I remarked a few pages before, that 
the case of Erasinidés stood in some 
measure apart from that of the other 
generals. He proposed, according to 
this speech of Euryptolemus, that all 
the fleet should at once go again to 
Mityléné; which would of course have 
Δ the men on the wrecks to their 
ute, 
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cannot now determine. But the storm, which is appealed to as a 
justification of both, rests upon evidence too questionable to serve 
that purpose, where the neglect of duty was so serious, and cost 
the lives probably of more than 1000 brave men. At least the 
Athenian people at home, when they heard the criminations and 
recriminations between the generals on one side and Theramenés 
on the other—each of them in his character of accuser implying 
that the storm was no valid obstacle, though each, if pushed for a 
defence, fell back upon it as a resource in case of need—the 
Athenian people could not but look upon the storm*more as an 
afterthought to excuse previous omissions, than as a terrible reality 
nullifying all the ardour and resolution of men bent on doing their 
duty. It was in ¢his way that the intervention of Theramenés 
chiefly contributed to the destruction of the generals, not by those 
manoeuvres ascribed to him in Xenophon: he destroyed all belief 
in the storm as a real and all-covering hindrance. The general 
impression of the public at Athens—in my opinion, a natural and 
unavoidable impression—was that there had been most culpable 
negligence in regard to the wrecks, through which negligence 
alone the seamen on board perished. This negligence dishonours, 
more or less, the armament at Arginuse as well as the generals: 
but the generals were the persons responsible to the public at home, 
who felt for the fate of the deserted seamen more jusily as well as 
more generously than their comrades ‘in the fleet. 

In spite, therefore, of the guilty proceeding to which a furious 
exaggeration of such sentiment drove the Athenians—in spite of 
the sympathy which this hag naturally and justly procured for the 
condemned generals—the verdict of impatial history will pro- 
nounce that the sentiment itself was well-founded, and that the 
generals deserved censure and disgrace. The Athenian people 
might with justice proclaim to them—‘“ Whatever be the grandeur 
of your victory, we can ueither rejoice in it ourselves, nor allow 
you to reap honour from it, if we find that you have left many 
hundreds of those who helped in gaining it to be drowned on 
board the’ wreeks, without making any effort to save them, when 
such effort wight well have proved successful.” And the con- 
demnatiqn here pronounced, while it served as a painful admo- 
nition to subsequent Athenian generals, provided at the same time 
an efficacious guarantee for the preservation of combatants on the 
wrecks or swimming for their lives after a naval victory. One 
express case in point may be mentioned. Thirty years afterwards 
(6.0. 876) the Athenian admiral Chabrias defeated, though not 
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without considerable loss, the Lacedemonian fleet near Naxos, 
Had he pursued them vigorously, he might have completed his 
victory by destroying all or most of them; but recollecting what 
had happened after the battle of Arginuse, he abstained from 
pursuit, devoted his attention to the wrecks of his‘own fleet, saved 
from death those citizens who were yt living, and picked up the 


dead for interment, ! 


1 Diodor. xv. 35. 

Γενόμενος δὲ (Χαβρίας) ἐπὶ τοῦ προ- 
τερήματος, καὶ πάσας τὰς τῶν πολεμίων 
ναῦς φυγεῖν ἀναγκάσας, ἀπέσχετο παν- 
τελῶς τοῦ διωγμοῦ, ἀναμνησθεὶς τῆς ἐν 
"Apywoucas ναυμαχίας, ἐν ἧἦ τοὺς νική- 
cuvras στρατηγοὺς ὁ δῆμος ἀντὶ μεγάλης 
εὐεργεσίας θανάτῳ περιέβαλεν, αἰτιασά- 
μένος ὅτι τοὺς τετελευτηκότας κατὰ τὴν 
ναυμαχίαν οὐκ ἔθαψαν, εὐλαβήθῃ μή ποτε 
᾿τῆς περιστάσεως ὁμοίας γενομένης κιν- 
δυνεύσῃ παθεῖν παραπλήσια, Διόπερ 
ἀποστὰς τοῦ διώκειν, ἀνελέγετο τῶν 
πολιτῶν τοὺς διανηχομένον 5, 
καὶ τοὺς μὲν ἔτι (ζῶντας διέ: 


σωσε, τοὺς δὲ λετελευτηκόταης 
ἔθαψεν, Εἰ δὲ μὴ περὶ ταύτην ἐγένετο 
τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν, ῥᾳδίως ἂν ἅπαντα τὸν 
πολεμίων στόλον διέφθειρε. 

Here Diodorus, in alluding’ to the 
battle of Arginusw, repeats the mistake 
which he bad before made, as if the 
omission there™ concerned only dead 
bodies and not living men, But when 
he describes what was done by Chabrias 
at Naxos, he puts forward the preqerva- 
tion of living citizens not merely as a 
reality, but as the most prominent 
reality of the proceeding, 
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CHAPTER LXY. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSHZ TO THE RESTORATION OF 
THE DEMOCRACY AT ATHENS, AFTER THE EXPULSION OF 
THE THIRTY. ᾿ 

Tue victory of Arginuse gave for the time decisive mastery of 

the Asiatic seas to the Athenian fleet; and is even said 


. . : BL, 406. 
to have so discouraged the Lacedzemonians, as to induce Alleged pro- 


them to send propositions of peace to Athens. But this reser fom 
statement is open to much doubt, and I think it most Athen — 
Oud, 


probable that no such propositions were made.! Great 
as the victory was, we look in vain for any positive results accruing 
to Athens. After an unsticcessful attempt on Chios, the victorious 
fleet went to Samos, where it seems to have remained until the 
following year, without any farther movements than were necessary 


for the purpose of procuring money. 
Meanwhile Eteonikus, who collected the remains of the defeated 


Peloponnesian fleet at Chios, being left unsupplied with 
money by Cyrus, found himself much straitened, and was 
compelled to leave the seamen unpaid. 
later summer and autumn, these men maintained them- 


1 The statement rests on the au- 
thority of Aristotle, aa referred to by 
the Scholiast on the last verse of the 
Ranz of Aristophanés. Afid this, so 
far as I know, is the only authority : 
for when Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. 
Hellen. ad ann, 406) says that Ais- 
chinés (De Fals. Legat. p. 38. c. 24) 
mentions the overtures of peace — I 
think that no one who looks at that 

assage will be inclined to found any 
inference upon it, 

Against it we ΠΡ observe— 

1, Xenophon dogs not mention it. 
This is something, though far from 
being conclusive when standing alone. 

2. Diodorus does not mentinn it. 

3. The terms alleged to have been 
proposed by the Lacedemonians are 
exactly the same as those said to have 
been ‘proposed by them after the death 
of Mindarus at Kyzikus, viz.— 

To evacuate Dekeleia —and each party 


to atand us they were. Not only the | 


Eteonikus 

at Chios~ 
distress of 
his seamen-~ 
conspiracye 


suppressed, 


During the 


terms are the same—but also the per- 
son who stdod prominent in opposition 
is in both cases the same—Aleophon. 
The overtures after Arginuse are in 
fact a second edition of those after the 
battle of Kyzikus. : 

Now, the supposition that on two 
several occasions the Lacedemonians 
made propositions of peace, and that 
both are left unnoticed by Xenophon— 
appears to me highly improbable. In re- 
ference to the propositions after the 
battle of Kyzikus, the testimony of 
Diodorus outweighed, in my judgement, 
the silence of Xenophon; but here 
Diodorus is silent also, 

In addition to this, the exact same- 
ness of the two alleged events makes 
me think that the second is only a 
duplication of the first, and that the 
Scholiast, in citing’ from Aristotle, mis- 
took the battle of Arginuse for that of 
Kyzikus, which latter was by far the 
more decisive of the two. 
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selves by labouring for hire on the Chian lands; but when winter 
came, this resource ceased, so that they found themselves unable 
to procure even clothes or shoes. In such forlorn condition, many 
of them entered into a conspiracy to assail and plunder the town 
of Chios; a day was named for the enterprise, and it was agreed 
that the conspirators should know each other by wearing a straw or 
reed. Informed of the design, Eteonikus was at the same time 
intimidated by the number of these straw-bearers: he saw that if 
he dealt with the conspirators openly and ostensibly, they might 
perhaps rush to arms and suéceed in plundering the town: at any 
rate a conflict would arise in which many of the allies would be 
slain, which would produce the worst effect upon all future opera- 
tions, Accordingly, resorting to stratagem, he took with him a 
guard of fifteen men armed with daggers, and marched through 
‘the town of Chios, Meeting presently one of these straw-bearers 
—a man with a complaint in his eyes, coming out of a surgeon’s 
house—he directed his guards to put the man to death on the spot. 
A crowd gathered round, with astonishment as well as sympathy, 
and inquired on what ground the man was put to death; upon 
which Eteonikus ordered his guards to reply, that it was because 
he wore a straw. ‘The news being diffused, the remaining persons 
who wore straws became so alarmed as to throw their straws away.! 

Eteonikus availed himself of such panic to demand money from 
the Chians, as a condition of carrying away his starving and 
perilous armament. Having obtained from them a month’s pay, 
he imfnediately put the troops on ship-board, taking pains to 
encourage them and make them fancy that he was unacquainted 
with the recent conspiracy. 

The Chians and the other allies of Sparta: presently assembled at 
Soltcttations Ephesus to consult, and resolved, in conjunction with 


aed cse. © Cyrus, to despatch envoys to the Ephors, requesting that 


Tyucier Lysander might be sent out a second time as admiral. 
should be ΤᾺ was not the habit of Sparta ever to send out the same 
again, man as admiral a second time, after his year of service. 
Nevertheless the Ephors complied with the request substantially ; 
sending out Arakus as admiral, but Lysander along with him 
under the title of secretary, invested with all the real powers of 
command. 

Lysander, having reached Ephesus about the beginning of 8.0. 
405, immediately applied himself with vigour to renovate 
both Lacedeemonian power and his own influence. The 


' Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 1-4. 


B.C, 405, . 
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partisans in the various allied cities, whose favour he had 
assiduously cultivated during his last year's command— arrivat of 


the clubs and factious combinations which he had (janes 


organized and stimulated into a partnership of mutual #30) 

ambition—all hailed hig return with exultation, Dis- στὰς 
countenanced and kept down by the generous patriotism of his 
predecessor Kallikratidas, they now sprang into renewed activity, 
and became zealous in aiding Lysander to refit and augment his 
fleet. Nor was Cyrus less hearty in his preference than, before. 
On arriving at Ephesus, Lysander went speedily to visit him at 
Sardis, and solicited a renewal of the pecuniary aid. The young 
prince said in reply that all the funds which he had received from 
Susa had already been expended, with much more besides; in 
testimony of which he exhibited a specification of the sums 
furnished to each Peloponnesian officer. Nevertheless such was’ 
his partiality for Lysander, that he complied even with the 
additional demand now made, so as to send him away satisfied. 
The latter was thus enabled to return to Ephesus in a state for 
restoring the effective condition of his fleet. He made good at 
once all the arrears of pay due to the seamen—constituted new 
trierarchs—summoned Etconikus with the fleet from Chios together 
with all the other scattered squadrons—and directed that fresh 

triremes should be immediately put on the stocks at Antandrus.! 
In none of the Asiatic towns was the effect of Lysander’s second 

advent felt more violently than at Milétus. He had Viotent re. 

. oye . volution ae 

there a powerful faction or association of friends, who Milbias by 
had done their best to hamper and annoy Kallikratidas of Lysander, 
on his first arrival, but had been put to silence, and even forced to 
make a show of zeal; by the straightforward resolution of that 
noble-minded admiral. Eager to reimburse themselves for this 
humiliation, they now formed a conspiracy, with the privity and 
concurrence of Lysander, to seize the government for themselves. 
They determined (if Plutarch and Diodorus are to be credited) to 
put down the existing democracy, and establish an oligarchy in its 
place. But we cannot believe that there could have existed 
a democracy at Milétus, which had now been for five years in 
dependence upon Sparta and the Persians jointly. We must rather 
understand the movement as a conflict between two oligarchical 
parties; the friends of Lysander being more thoroughly self- 
seeking and anti-popular than their opponents—and perhaps even 
crying them down, by comparison, as a democracy. Lysander lent 

1 Xenoph, Hellen. ii, 1, 10-12. 
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himself to the scheme—fanned the ambition of the conspirators, 
who were at one time disposed to a compromise—and even 
betrayed the government into a false security, by promises of 
support which he never intended to fulfil. At the festival of the 
Dionysia, the conspirators, rising in arms, seized forty of their chief 
opponents in their houses, and three hundred more in the market- 
place ; while the government—confiding in the promises of Lysan- 
der, who affected to reprove, but secretly continued instigating, the 
insurgepis—made but a faint resistance. ‘The three hundred and 
forty leaders thus seized, probably men who had gone heartily along 
with Kallikratidas, were all put to death ; and a still larger number 
of citizens, not less than 1000, fled into exile., Milétus thus passed 
completely into the hands of the friends and partisans of Lysander.’ 

It would appear that factious movements in other towns, less 
Cyrus goes Tevolting in respect of bloodshed and perfidy, yet still of 


Gimetiter similar character to that of Milétus, marked the reap- 


miutdestis pearance of Lysander in Asia; placing the towns more 
Lyemder. and more in the hands of his partisans. While thus 
acquiring greater ascendency among the allies, Lysander received 
a summons from Cyrus to visit him at Sardis. The young prince 
had just been sent for to come and visit his father Darius, who was 
both old and dangerously ill in Media. About to depart for this 
purpose, he carried his confidence in Lysander so far as to delegate 
to him the management of his satrapy and his entire revenues. 
Besides his admiration for the superior energy and capacity of the 
Greek character, with which he had only recently contracted 
acquaintance—and besides his esteem for the personal disinterest- 
edness of Lysander, attested as it had been by the conduct of the 
latter in the first visit and banquet at Sardis—Cyrus was probably 
induced to this step by the fear of raising up to himself a rival, 
if he trusted the like power to any Persian grandee. At the same 
‘time that he handed over all his tributes and his reserved funds to 
Lysander, he assured him of his steady friendship both towards 
himself and towards the Lacedemonians; and concluded by 
entreating that he would by no means engage in any‘general action 
with the Athenians, unless at great advantage iggpoint:of numbers. 
The defeat of: Arginuse having strengthened his preference for this 
dilatory policy, he promised that not only the Persian treasures, but 
also the Phenician fleet, should be brought into active employment 
for the purpose of crushing Athens? 


' Diodor. xiii, 104; Plutarch, Ly-| 5. Xonoph, Hellen. ii. 1, 14; Plutarch, 
aand, c. 8, Lysand, ¢. 9, 
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Thus armed with an unprecedented command of Persian 
treasure, and seconded by ascendant factions in all the x. 40. 
allied cities, Lysander was more powerful than any Lace- faction of | 
demonian commander. had ever been since the com- feet afterthe 
mencement of the war. Having his fleet well-paid, he Arsinuse. 


could keep it united and direct it whither he chose of Lysander 
without the necessity of dispersing it in roving squadrons for the 
purpose of levying money. It is probably from a corresponding 
necessity that we are to explain the inaction of the Athegign ficet 
at Samos: for we hear of no serious operations undertaken by it, 
during the whole year following the victory of Arginuse, although 
under the command, of an able and energetic man, Konon— 
together with Philoklés and Adeimantus; to whom were added, 
during the spring of 405 Bc, three other generals, Tydeus, 
Menander, and Kephisodotus. It appears that Theramenés also 
was put up and elected one of the generals, but rejected when 
submitted to the confirmatory examination called the Dokimasy.! 
The fleet comprised 180 triremes, rather a greater number than 
that of Lysander; to whom they in vain offered battle near hig 
station at Ephesus. Finding him not disposed to a general action, 
they seem to have dispersed to plunder Chios, and various 
portions of the Asiatic coast; while Lysander, keeping his fleet 
together, first sailed southward ftom Ephesus—stormed and 
plundered a semi-Hellenic town in the Kerameikan Gulf, named 
Kedreia, which was in alliance with Athens—and thence pro- 
ceeded to Rhodes.? He was even bold enough to make an 
excursion across the Augean to the coast of Aigina and Attica, 
where he had an interview with Agis, whe came from Dekeleia to 
the sea-coast.2 The Athenians were preparing to follow him 
thither when they learnt that he had recrossed the Aigean, and he 
soon afterwards appeared with all his flect at the Hellespont, which 
important pass they had left unguarded. Lysander went straight: 
to Abydos, still the great Peloponnesian station in the strait, 
occupied by Thorax as harmost with a land-force; and imme- 
diately proceeded to attack, both by sea and land, the neighbouring 
town of Lampsakugy which was taken by storm. It was wealthy in 
every way, and abundantly stocked with bread and wine, so that 


iN Lysias, Orat, xiii. cont, Agorat, sect. | Algina i» not noticed by Xenophon, but 
18," it appears both in Diodorus and in Plu- 
3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 15, 16, tarch (Diodor._xiii, 104; Plutarch, Ly- 
3 This flying visit of Lysander across | sand. c. 9). 
the Agean to the coasts of Attica and 


τ 
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the soldiers obtained a large booty; but Lysander left the free 
inhabitants untouched.’ 

"The Athenian fleet seems to have been employed in plundering 
Both feats Chios when it received news that the Lacedeemonian 
lespont. commander was at the Hellespont engaged in the siege 
of Lampsakns. Lither from the want of money, or from other 
causes which we do not understand, Konon and his colleagues 
were partly inactive, partly behindhand with Lysander, throughout 
all thggysummer. They now followed him to the Hellespont, 
sailing out on the sea-side of Chios and Lesbos, away from the 
Asiatic coast, which was all unfriendly to them. They reached 
Eleus, at the southern extremity of the Chersonese, with their 
powerful fleet of 180 triremes, just in time to hear, while at their 
morning meal, that Lysander was already master of Lampsakus ; 
upon which they immediately proceeded up the strait to Sestos, and 
from thence, after stopping only to collect a few provisions, still 
farther up—to a place called Avgospotami.? 

/Egospotami or Goat's River—a name of fatal sound to all 
nee ΕῚ subsequent Athenians—was a place which had nothing to 
potam, recommend it except that it was directly opposite to 
Lampsakus, separated by a breadth οὗ strait about one mile and 
three-quarters. It was an open beach, without harbour, without 
good anchorage, without either houses or inhabitants or supplies ; 
80 that everything necessary for this large army had to be fetched 
from Sestos, about one mile and three-quarters distant even by 
land, and yet more distant by sea, since it was necessary to round 
a headland. Such a station was highly inconvenient and dangerous 
to an ancient naval armament, without any organized com- 
missariat; for the seamen, being compelled to go to a distance 
from their ships in order to get their meals, were not easily 
reassembled. Yet this was the station chosen by the Athenian 
generals, with the full design of compelling Lysander to fight 
a battle. But the Lacedemonian admiral, who was at Lampsakus 
in a good harbour, with a well-furnished town in his rear and 
a land-force to codperate, had no intention of accepting the 
challenge of his enemies at the moment gghich. suited their 
convenience. When the Athenians sailed across the strait the 
next morning, they found all his ships fully manned,—thg men 
having already taken thetr morning meal,—and ranged in perfect 
order of battle, with the’ land-force disposed ashore to lend 


1 Xenoph, Hellen. ΠῚ, 18, 19; Diodor. xiii, 104; Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 9. 
2 Xenoph, Hellen, 11, 1, 20, 21, . ‘ 
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assistance ; but with strict orders to await attack and not to move 
forward. Not daring to attack him in such a position, yet unable 
to draw him out by manoeuvring all the day, the Athenians wéte 
at length obliged to go back to A®gospotami. But Lysander 
directed a few*swift sailing vessels to follow them, nor would 
he suffer his own men to disembark until be thus ascertained that 
their seamen had actually dispersed ashore.’ 

For four successive days this same scene was repeated; the 
Athenians becoming each day more confident in their Jaftle of 


‘ . ospotaml 
own superior strength, and more full of contempt for the peyton 
apparent cowardice of the enemy. It was in vain that of the entis 


Alkibiadés—who from his own private forts in the Cher- feet. 


sonese witnessed what was passing—rode up to the station and 
remonstrated with the generals on the exposed condition of the 
fleet on this open shore ; urgeptly advising them to move round to 
Sestos, where they would be both close to their own supplies and 
safe from attack, as Lysander was at Lampsakus—and from whence 
they could go forth to fight whenever they chose. But the Athe- 
nian generals, especially ‘Tydeus and Menander, disregarded his 
advice, and even dismissed him with the insulting taunt, that they 
were now in command, not he.’ Continuing thus in their exposed 
position, the Athenian seamen on each successive day became more 
and more careless of their enemy, and rash in di8persing the 
moment they returned back to their own shore. At length, on the 
fifth day, Lysander ordered the scout ships, which he sent forth to 
watch the Athenians on their return, to hoist a bright shield 
as a signal, as soon as they should see the ships at their anchorage 
and the crews ashore in quest of their meal. The moment 
he beheld this welcome signal, he gave orders to his entire fleet to 
row across as swiftly as possible from Lampsakus to A.gospotami, 
while Thorax marched along the strand with the land-force in case 
of need. Nothing could be more complete or decisive than the 

' Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 22-24; Plu- also to promises of this sort held out 
tarch, Lysand. c. 10; Diodor. xiii, 105. by Alkibiadés. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 25; Plu- Yet it is not likely that Alkibiadés 
tarch, Lysand. ὁ. 10; Plutarch, Alkib, should have talked. of anything so 
ο. 36, ee obviously impossible. How could he 
Diodorus (xiii, 105) and Cornelius bring a Thracian land-force to attack 
Nepos (Alcib, οἱ 8) represent,Alki- Lysander who was on the opposite side 
bias wishing ὁ be re-admitted of the Hellespont? How could he carry 
toa sh&re in tha command of the fleet, a land-force across in the face of Ly- 
and ‘as promising, if,that were granted, sandey’s fleet? 
that he: would sasemble a body of The representation of Xenophon (fol- 
Thracians, attack Lysander by land, lowed in my text) is clear and intelli- , 


and compel him to fight a battle or gible. 
retire, Plutarch (Alkib, ὁ. 37) alludes 
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surprise of the Athenian fleet. All the triremes were caught 
at their moorings ashores some entirely deserted, others with one 
o# at most two of the three tiers of rowers which formed their 
complement. Out of ail the total of 180, only twelve were found 
in tolerable order and preparation ;' the trireme df Konon himself, 
together with a squadron of seven under his immediate orders— 
and the consecrated ship called Paralus, always manned by picked 
Athenian seamen, being among them. It was in vain that Konon, 
on seeipg the ficet of Lysander approaching, employed his utmost 
efforts to, get his fleet manned and in some condition for resistance. 
The attempt was desperate, and the utmost which he could do was 
to escape himself with the small squadron of twelve, including the 
Paralus. All the remaining triremes, nearly [70 in number, were 
captured by Lysander on the shore, defenceless, and seemingly 
without the least attempt on the pgrt of any one to resist, He 
landed and made prisoners most of the crews ashore, though some 
of them fled and found shelter in the neighbouring forts. This 
prodigious and unparalleled victory was obtained, not merely 
without the loss of a single ship, but almost without that of a single 
man.” 

Of the number of prisoners taken by Lysander—which must 
ee have been very great, since the total crews of 180 triremes 
the Athonian Were ποῦ less than 36,000 men*-we hear only of 3000 
all except ' or 4000 native Athenians, though this number cannot 

represent all the: native Athenians in the fleet. The 
Athenian generals Philoklés and Adeimantus were certainly taken, 
and seemingly all except Konon. Some of the defeated armament 
took refuge in Sestos, which however surrendered with little 
resistance to the victor. He admitted them to capitulation, 
on condition of their going back immediately to Athens, and 
nowhere else; for he was desirous to multiply as much as possible 
the numbers assembled in that city, knowing well tltat it would be 
the sooner starved out. ‘ Konon too was well-aware that to go back 
to Athens, after the ruin of the enfire fleet, was to become one of 
the certain prisoners in a doomed city; and to meet, besides, the 
indignation of ‘his fellow-citizens, so well-deserved by the generals 

1 Xenoph, Hellen. ii. 1,29; Lysias, i far less clear and trustworthy 
Orat. xxi, (AwoA, Awpod.) 8. 12. ' «τος vat of Xenophon. : 

3 Xenoph, Hellen. i. 1,28; Plutdrch,  *Xenopb. Hellen. ii. 1, o3 Wa, δ' 
Lysand. ο. 44; Plutarch, Alktbiad, 6.388; ἄλλας πάσας (vats) Λύσανδρος ἔλαβε πρὸς 
Cornel. Nepos. Lysand. c. 8; Polysan. τῇ γῇ" τοὺς δὲ πλείστους ἄνδρας "ἐν τῇ 
A, 45, 2 γῇ ἐννέλεξεν' οἱ δὲ καὶ ἔφυγον ds + 


Diodorus (xiii, 106) gives a different τειχύδρια. 4. 
representation of this important military 
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collectively. Accordingly he resolved to take shelter with Eva- 
goras, prince of Salamis in the island of Cyprus, sending the 
Paralus with some others of the twelve fugitive triremes to make 
known the fatal news at Athens. But before he went thither, he 
crossed the straif—with singular daring under the circumstances— 
to Cape Abarnis in the territory of Lampsakus, where the great 
sails of Lysander’s triremes (always taken out when a trireme was 
made ready for fighting) lay seemingly unguarded. ‘These sails he 
took away, so as to lessen the enemy’s powers of pursuit, and then 
made the best of his way to Cyprus.! 

On the very day of the victory, Lysander sent off the Milesian 
privateer ‘Theopompys to proclaim it at Sparta, who, by suugnter of 
a wonderful speed of rowing, arrived there and made it pany 
known on the third day after starting. The captured Prisoners. 
ships were towed off, and the prisoners carried across, to Lampsa- 
kus, where a general assembly of the victorious allies was convened, 
to determine in what manner the prisoners should be treated. In 
this assembly the most bitter inculpations were put forth against 
the Athenians, as to the manner in which they had recently dealt 
with their captives. The Athenian general Philoklés, having 
captured a Corinthian and an Andrian trireme, had put the crews 
to death by hurling them headlong from a precipice. It was not 
difficult, in Grecian warfare, for each of the belligerénts to cite 
precedents of cruelty against the other. In this debate some 
speakers affirmed that the Athenians ‘had deliberated what they 
should do with their prisoners, in case they had been victorious at 
/.gospotami ; and that they had determined—chiefly on the motion 
of Philokkés, but in spite of the opposition of Adeimantus— that 
they would cut off the right hands of all who were captured. 
Whatever opinion Philoklés may have expressed personally, it 
is highly improbable that any such determination was ever taken 
hy the Athenians. In this assembly of the allies, however, besides 
all that could be said against Athens with truth, doubtless the 
most extravagant falsehoods found ready eredence. All the Athe- 
nian prisoners captured at Afgospotami, 3000 or 4000 in number, 
were massacsed forthwith—Philoklés himself at their head? ‘The 
latter, taunted by Lysander, with his cruel execution of the Corin- 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 29; Diodor, | Offic. iii, 11, It is there the right thumb 
xii, 106: the latter is discordant, how- | which is to be cut off—and the deter® 
ever, On many points. raination is alleged.to have been taken 

2 Xdnoph. Hellen, ii. 1, 31. This | in reference to the Aiginetans. 
story ig given with variations in Plu-| 3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1,32; Pausan, 
tarch, Lysand. c. 9, and by Cicera de | ix, 32, 6; Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 13. 
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thian and Andrian crews, disdained to return any answer, but 
placed himself in conspicuous vestments at the head of the prisoners 
led out to execution. If we may believe Pausanias, even the bodies 
of the prisoners were left unburied. 

Never was a victory more complete in itself, mére overwhelming 


The Athe- ἴῃ its consequences, or more thoroughly disgraceful to the 
nian fleet . 

supposed to defeated generals taken collectively, than that of Aigos- 
betrayed ty potami. Whether it was in reality very glorious to 
mangers. Lysander, is doubtful; for the general belief afterwards 


—not merely at Athens, but seemingly in other parts of Greece 
also—held that the Athenian fleet had been sold to perdition by 
the treason of some of its own commanders. Of such a suspicion 
both Konon and Philoklés stand clear. Adeimantus was named 
as the chief traitor, and Tydeus along with him.' Konon even 
preferred an accusation against Adeimantus to this effect,’ probably 
by letter written home from Cyprus, and perhaps by some formal 
declaration made several years afterwards, when he returned 
to Athens as victor from the battle of Knidus. ‘The truth of the 
charge cannot be positively demonstrated, but all the circumstances 
of the battle tend to render it probable, as well as the fact that 
Konon alone among all the generals was found in a decent state of 
preparation. Indeed we may add, that the utter impotence and 
inertness ofthe numerous Athenian fleet during the whole summer 
of 405 B.c., conspire to suggest a similar explanation. Nor could 
Lysander, master as he was of all the treasures of Cyrus, apply any 
portion of them more efficaciously than in corrupting one or more 
of the six Athenian generals, so as to nullify all the energy and 
ability of Konon. " 

The great defeat of “ὐροβροίδτηϊ took place about: September 
405 p.c. It was made known at Peireus by the Paralus, which 
arrived there during the night, coming straight from the Helles- 
pont. Such a moment of distress and agony had never been ex- 
perienced at Athens. ‘The terrible disaster in Sicily had become 


1 Xenoph. Hollen. ii. 1, 32; Lysias 
cont. Alkib. A. 8. 38; Pausan. iv. 17, 
2; x. 9, 5; Isokratés ad Philipp. Or. v, 
sect, 70, Lysias, in his Adyos ’Emrd- 
φιος (8. 58), speaks of the treason, yet 
not asa matter of certainty. We can- 
not make out distinctly how many of 
tbe Athenian generals were captured at 
Egospotami. 

ornelius Nepos (Lysand.c. 1; Alcib. 
¢. 8) notices only the, disorder of the 
Athenian armament, not the corruption 


of the generals, as,.having caused the 
defeat. Nor does Diodorus notice the 
corruption (xiii. 1€5), « 

Both these authors seem to have 
copied from Theopompus, in describing 
the battle of ASgospotami. His de- 
scription differs on many points from 
that of Xenophon (Theopomp. Fragm. 
8, ed. Didot). 

2 Demosthen, de Fals. Legat. p. 401. 
0, 57, 
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known to the people by degrees, without any authorized reporter ; 
but here was the official messenger, fresh from the scene, ας 405, sept. 
leaving no room to question the magnitude of the dis- Distress ana 
aster or the irreparable ruin impending over the city. Athens. 
The wailing and cries of woe, first beginning in Peirseus, defeat of 
were transmitted by the guards stationed on the Long fee 
Walls up to the city. “On that night (says Xenophon) Κα τπετο, 
not a man slept; not merely from sorrow for the past calamity, but 
from terror for the future fate with which they themselves were 
now menaced, a retribution for what they had themselves inflicted 
on the A¢ginetans, Melians, Skionzans, and others.” After this 
night of misery, they met in public assembly on the following day, 
resolving to make the best preparations they could for a siege, to 
put the walls in full state of defence, and to block up two out of 
the three ports.' For Athens thus to renounce her maritime 
action, the pride and glory of the city ever since the battle of Sala- 
mis—and to confine herself to a defensive attitude within her own 
walls—was a humiliation which left nothing worse to be endured 
except actual famine and surrender. 

Lysander was in no hurry to pass from the Hellespont to Athens, 
He knew that no farther corn-ships from the Euxine, proccedings 
and few supplies from other quarters, could now reach οἴ 1 
Athens; and that the power of the city to hold out afgainst block- 
ade must necessarily be very limited; the more limited, the greater 
the numbers accumulated within it." Accordingly, he permitted 
the Athenian garrisons which capitulated, to go only to Athens, 
and nowhere else.? His first measure was to make himself master 
ef Chalkédon and Byzantium, where he placed the Lacedemonian 
Sthenelaus as harmost with a garrison. Next he passed to Lesbos, 
where he made similar arrangements at Mityléné and other cities. 
In them, as well as in the other cities which now came under 
his power, he constituted an oligarchy of ten native citizens, chosen 
from among his most daring and unscrupulous partisans, and called 
a Dekarchy, or Dekadarchy, to govern in conjunction with the 
Lacedzemoniar® harmost. Eteonikus was sent to the Thracian 
cities whiche had been in dependence on Athens to introduce 
similar changes. In Thasus, however, this change was stained by 
much bloodshed: there was a numerous philo-Athenian party 
whom Lysander caused to be allured out of their place of conceal- 
ment into the temple of Heraklés, under the false assurance of an 


ἢ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 3; Diodor. 2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2,2; Plutarch, 
xiii, 107, Lysand, 9, 13, 
2N 2 
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amnesty ; when assembled under this pledge, they were all put to 
death. Sanguinary proceedings of the like character, many in the 
presence of Lysander himself, together with large expulsions of 
citizens obnoxious to his new dekarchies, signalized everywhere the 
substitution of Spartan for Athenian ascendency.? But nowhere, 
except at Samos, did the citizens or the philo-Athenian party in the 
cities continue any open hostility, or resist by force Lysander’s 
entrance and his revolutionary changes. At Samos they still held 
out: the people had too much dread of that oligarchy, whom they 
had expelled in the insurrection of 412 B.c., to yield without 
a farther struggle? With this single reserve, every city in alliance 
or dependence upon Athens submitted without resistance both 


to the supremacy and the 
admiral. 


subversive measures of the Lacedamonian 


The Athenian empire was thus annihilated, and Athens left 


Miserable 
condition of - 


altogether alone. What was hardly less painful—all her 


the Athenian KJeruchs or out-citizens whom she had formerly planted 


Kleruchs 
and of the 
friends of 


allied de- 


in /Egina, Melos, and elsewhere throughout the islands, 
Athens inthe as well as in the Chersonese, 


were now deprived of their 


pendencies, properties and driven home. The leading philo-Athe- 


Sufferings in 
Athens. 


1 Cornelius Nepos, Lysand. c. 2; 
Polyen, i, 45; 4. It would appear 
that this is the same incident which 
Plutarch (Lysand. c. 19) recounts as 
if the Milesians, not the Thasians, were 
the parties suffering. It cannot well 
be the Milesians, however—if we com- 
are chapter 8 of Plutarch’s Life of 

ysander, 

2 Plutarch. Lysand. ο. 13. πολλαῖς 
παραγινόμενος αὐτὸς σφαγαῖς καὶ cuver- 
βάλλων τοὺς τῶν φίλων ἐχθροὺς, ὅσο, 

8. Xenoph. Hellen, ii. 2, 6. εὐθὺς δὲ 
καὶ ἡ ἄλλη Ἑλλὰς ἀφειστήκει ᾿Αθη- 
γαίων, πλὴν Σαμίων" οὗτοι δὲ, σφαγὰς τῶν 
γνωρίμων ποιήσαντες, κατεῖχον τὴν πόλιν. 

I interpret the words σφαγὰς τῶν 
γνωρίμων ποιήσαντες to refer to the 
violent revolution at Samos described 
in Thucyd. viii. 21—whereby the oli- 
gurchy were dispossessed and ἃ demo- 
cratical government established. Tho 
word σφαγὰς is used by Xenophon 
(Hellen. v. 4, 14) ina subsequent passage 
to describe the conspiracy and revolution 
effected by Pelopidas and his friends at 
Thebes. It is true that we might 
rather have exveocted the preterite par- 
ticiple πεποιηκότες than the aorist ποιῆ- 
σαντες. But this employment of the 
aorist participle in a preterite sense is 


nians, too, at Thasus, Byzantium, and other dependent 


not uncommon with Xenophon: sco 
katnyophoas, δόξας---ἰ 1, 31; γενομέ- 
vous—i. 7, 11; ii. 2, 20, 

It appears to me highly improbable 
that the Samiang should have chosen 
this occasion to make a fresh massacre 
of their oligarchical citizens, as Mr. 
Mitford represents. The democratical 
Sumians must have been now humbled 
and intimidated, seeing their subjuga- 
tion approaching; and only determined 
to hold out by finding themselves 
already so deeply compromised through 
the former revolution. Nor would 
Lysander have spared them person- 
ally afterwards, as we shall find that 
he did when he had them substan- 
tially in his power (ii, 3, 6), if they 
had-now committed any fresh political 
massacre, © 

4 Xenoph. Memorab. ii, 8, 1; ii. 10, 
4; Xonoph. Sympos, iv, 31. Compare 
Demosthen. cont. Leptin, 6. 24. p. 491. 

A great number of new proprietors 
acquired land in the Chersonese through 
the Lacedamonian sway, doubtless in 
place of these dispossessed Athenians ; 
perhaps by purchase at a low price, 
but most probably by appropriation 
without purchase (Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 
8, 5). 
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cities,| were forced to abandon their aomes in the like state 
of destitution, and to seek shelter at Athens, Everything 
thus contributed to aggravate the impoverishment, and the mani- 
fold suffering, physical as well as moral, within her walls. Not- 
withstanding th® pressure of present calamity, however, and yet 
worse prospects for the future, the Athenians prepared as best they 
could for an honourable resistance. 

It was one of their first measures to provide for the restoration 
of harmony, and to interest all in the defence of the city, amnesty 
by removing every sort of disability under which indi- Peay, 
vidual citizens might now be suffering. Accordingly *! *ptc® 
Patrokleidés—having first obtained special permission from the 
people, without which it would have been unconstitutional to make 
any propesition for abrogating sentences judicially passed, or 
releasing debtors regularly inscribed in the public registers— 
submitted a decree such as had never been mooted since the period 
when Athens was in a condition equally desperate, during the 
advancing march of Xerxes, All debtors to the state, either 
‘recent or of long standing—all official persons now under investi- 
gation by the Logistz or about to be brought before the dikastery 
on the usual accountability after office—all persons who were 
liquidating by instalment debts due to the public, or had given 
bail for sums thus owing—all persons who had been condemned 
either to total disfranchisement, or to some specific disqualification 
or disability—nay, even all those who, having been either membeys 
or auxiliaries of the Four Hundred, had stood trial afterwards, and 
had been condemned to any one of the above-mentioned penalties 
—all these persons were pardoned. and released ; every register of 
the penalty or condemnation being directed to be destroyed. 
rom this comprehensive pardon were excepted—Those among 
the Four Hundred who had fled from Athens without standing 
their trial—Those who had been condemned either to exile or to 
death by the Areopagus or any of the other constituted tribunals 
for homicide, or for subversion of the public liberty. Not merely 
the public reg#sters of all the condemnations thus released were 
ordered to be destroyed, but it was forbidden, under severe penal- 
ties, to any private citizen to keep a copy of them, or to make any 
allusion to such misfortunes.’ 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 1; Demo- munity from the peculiar charges im. 
athen.’ cont. Leptin. ce. 14. p. 474. posed upon mettca at Athens, 
Ekpbantus and the other Thasian exiles 2. This interesting decree or psephism 
received the grant of ἀτέλεια, or im- of Patrokleidés is given at length in the 
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Pursuant to the comprehensive amnesty and forgiveness adopted 


Oathof by the people in this decree of Patrokleidés, the general 
mutual bar- eae 

mony swom body of citizens swore to each other a solemn pledge of 
in the acro- ἢ ‘oy x (gene 
polis, mutual harmony in the acropolis! The reconciliation 


thus introduced enabled them the better to bear up under their 
distress ;? especially as the persons relicved by the amnesty were 
for the most part not men politically disaffected, like the exiles, 
To restore the latter, was a measure which no one thought οἵ: 
indeed a large proportion of them had been and were till at 
Dekeleia, assisting the Lacédzmonians in their warfare against 
Athens.’ But even the most prudent internal measures could do 
little for Athens in reference to her capital difficulty that of pro- 
curing subsistence for the numerous population within her walls, 
augmented every day by outlying garrisons and citizens.e She had 
long been shut out from the produce of Attica by the garrison at 
Dekeleia: she obtained nothing from Euboea, and since the late 
defeat of A‘gospotami, nothing from the Euxine, from Thrace or 
fron the islands, Perhaps some corn may still have. reached her 
from Cyprus, and her small remaining navy did what was possible ‘ 
to keep Peirzeus supplied,‘ in spite of the menacing prohibitions of 
Lysander, preceding his arrival to block it up effectually ; but to 
accumulate any stock for a siege was utterly impossible. 

At length, about November 405 3.c., Lysander reached the 
Saronic Gulf, having sent intimation beforehand both to 


Arrival of 
Lysander. ~~ Agis and to the Lacedzmonians that he was approaching 
poesia with a fleet of 200 triremes. The full Lacedemonian 


dnd, and Peloponnesian force (all except the Argeians), under 
King Pausanias, was marched into Attica to meet him, and en- 
camped in the precinct of Akadémus, at the gates of Athens ; while 
Lysander, first coming to Augina with his overwhelming fleet 
of 150 sail,—next, ravaging Salamis,—blocked up completely 
the harbour of Peireus. It was one of his first m asures 
to collect together the remnant which he could find of the 


Oration of Andokidés de Mysteriis, s, vere condemnatory decree had been 


76-80—A δ᾽ εἴρηται ἐξαλεῖψαι, μὴ κεκτή- 
σθαι ἰδίᾳ μηδενὶ ἐξεῖναι, μηδὲ μνησικα- 
κῆσαι μηδέποτε. 

1 Andokid. de Myst. 5. 76. καὶ 
πίστιν ἀλλήλοις περὶ ὁμονοίας δοῦναι ἐν 
ἀκροπόλει. 

Xenoph. Hellen. ji. 2, 1], τοὺς 
ἀτίμους ἐπιτίμους ποιήσαντες ἐκαρτέρουν. 

8 Andokidés de Mysteriis, s. 80-101 ; 
Lysias, Orat. xviii. De Bonis Nici 
Fratr. sect. 9, 

At what particular moment the se- 


passed by the Athenian assembly against 

the exiles serving with the Lacede- 

monian garrison at ‘Dekdieia—we do not 

know. The decree is mentioned by 

Lykurgus cont. Leokrat, sect. 122, 123, 
164 


4 Isokratés adv. Kallimachum, sect. 
71: compare Andokidés de Reditu suo, 
sect. 21, and Lysias cont. Diogeiton. 
Or. xxxii. sect. 22, about Cyprus and 
the Chersonese, as ordinary sources of 
supply of corn to Athens. 
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Adginetan and Melian populations, whom Athens had expelled 
and destroyed; and to restore to them the possession of their 
ancient islands,! 

Though all hope had now fled, the pride, the resolution, and the 
despair of Athens, still enabled her citizens to bear UP $ Resolute 
nor was it until some men actually began to die of hunger Prins Xthe- 
that they sent propositions to entreat*peace. Even then propestins 

heir propositions were hot without dignity. They PTO iineare 
posed to Agis to become allies of Sparta, retaining their τοῖαθοά, 
walls entire and their fortified harbo@r of Peireus. Agis referred 
the envoys to the Ephors at Sparta, to whom he at the same time 
transmitted a statement of their propositions. But the Ephors, not 
deigning even to admit the envoys to an interview, sent mes- 
sengers to meet them at Sellasia on the frontier of Laconia, 
desiring that they would go back and come again prepared with 
something more admissible—and acquainting them at the same 
time that no proposition could be received which did not include 
the demolition of the Long Walls, for a continuous length of ten 
stadia. With this gloomy reply the envoys returned. Notwith- 
standing all the suffering in the city, the senate and people would 
not consent even to take such humiliating terms into consideration. 
A senator named Archestratus, who advised that they should 
be accepted, was placed in custody, and a general vote was 
passed,’ on the proposition of Kleophon, forbidding any such 
motion in future. 

Such a vote demonstrates the courageous patience both of the 
senate and the people; but unhappily it supplied no pretences for 


improved prospects, while the suffering within the walls baie 


continued to become more and more aggravated. Under ti. tndca 
these circumstances, Theramenés offered to go as envoy “HY: 

to Lysander and Sparta, affirming that he should be able to detect 
is, ἢ real intention of the Ephors was in regard to Athens,— 
whetffér they really intended to root out the population and sell 
them as slaves. He pretended farther to possess persdnal influ- 
ence, founded “on circumstances which he could not divulge, such 
as would vefy ptobably ensure a mitigation of the doom, He was 
accordingly sent, in spite of strong protest from the senate of 
Areopagus and others ; yet with no express powers to conclude, 
but simply to inquire and report. We hear with astonishment that 
he remained more than three months as companion of Lysander, 


oe Hellen. ii. 2, 9; Diodor.| ? Xenoph, Hellen. ii. 2,12-15; Lysias 
xiii, 107 cont. Agorat. sect. 10-12, 
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who (he alleged) had detained him thus long, and had only 
acquainted him, after the fourth month had begun, that no one but 
the Ephors had any power to grant peace. It seems to have been 
the object of Theramenés, by this long delay, to wear out the 
patience of the Athenians, and to bring them into such a state of 
intolerable suffering that they would submit to any terms of peace 
which would only bring provisions into the town. In this schema 
he completely succeeded; and gonsidering how great were the 
privations of the people even at the moment of his departure, 
it is not easy to understaifl® how they could have been able 
to sustain protracted and increasing famine for three months 
longer.’ . 

We make out little that is distinct respecting these last moments 


Misery and of imperial Athens. We find only an heroic endurance 
famine in . . . 

Athens — displayed, to such a point that numbers actually died of 
de ἰὴ .Φ 8. one ° 
Kieophon, Starvation, without any offer to surrender on humiliating 


conditions? Amidst the general acrimony, and exasperated special 
antipathies, arising out of such a state of misery, the leading men 
who stood out most earnestly for prolonged resistance became 
successively victims to the prosecutions of their enemies. The 
demagogue Kleophon was condemned and put to death, on the 
accusation of having evaded his military duty; the senate, whose 
temper and ‘proceedings he had denounced, constituting itself 
a portion of the Dikastery which tried him—contrary both to the 
foyms and the spirit of Athenian judicatures.’ Such proceedings, 
however, though denounced by orators in subsequent years as 
having contributed to betray the city into the hands of the enemy, 
appear to have been without any serious influence on the result, 
which was brought about purely by famine. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen, ii. 2, 16; Lysias, 
Orat. xiii, cont. Agorat. sect. 12; 
Lysias, Orat, xii. cont. Eratosthon. sect, 
65-71, 

See an illustration of the great suf- 
fering during the siege, in Xenophon, 
Apolog. Socrat. 8. 18. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 15-21: com- 
pare Isokratés, Areopagit. Or. vil. sect. 
73, 

3 Lysias, Orat. xiii. cont. Agorat. sect. 
15, 16,37; Orat. xxx. cont. Nikomach. 
sect, 13-17. 

This seems the most probable story 
as to the death of Kleophon, though 
the accounts are not all consistent, and 
the statement of Xenophon, especially 
(Hellen. i. 7, 35), is not to be recon- 


ciled with Lysias, Xenophon conceived 
Kleophon as having perished _ earlier 


than this period, in a sediti στά- 
σεως τινος γενομένης ἐν ἡ ὀφῶν 
ἀπέθανε), ΚΑ the flight of Kalli- 
xenus from his recognizances. It is 


scarcely possible that@allixenus could 
have been still under recognizance, 
during this period of suffering between 
the battle of Agospotami and the 
capture of Athens. He must have 
escaped ‘béfore that battle. Neither 
long detention ‘of an accused party in 
prison, before trial—nor long post- 
ponement of trial when he was under 
recognizance—were at ail in Athenian 
habits, 
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By the time that Theramenés returned after his long absence, so 
terrible had the pressure become that he was sent forth rhe famine 
again with instructions to conclude peace upon any terms. tiene 
On reaching Sellasia, and acquainting the Ephors that ,;\erment 
he brought with him unlimited powers for peace, he was [i peuce on 
permitted to come to Sparta, where the assembly οὗ the debate about 

Peloponnesian confederacy was convened, to settle on Spar. 
what terms peace should be granted. The leading allies, 
especially Corinthians and Thebans, recommended that no agree- 
ment should be entered into, nor any farther measure kept, with 
this hated enemy now in their power; but that the name of Athens 
should be rooted out, and the population sold for slaves. Many of 
the other allies seconded the same views, which would have 
probably commanded a majority, had it not been for the resolute 
opposition of the Lacedemonians themselves; who declared une- 
quivocally that they would never consent to annihilate or enslave 
a city which had rendered such capital service to all Greece at the 
time of the great common danger from the Persians.) Lysander 
farther calculated on so dealing with Athens, as to make 


Peace is 


Ε Ε a granted by 
her into-a dependency, and an instrument of increased Sparta, 
. . agains ta 
power, to Sparta apart from her allies. Peace wag general sen- 
: ‘ fot mn timent of the 
accordingly granted on the following conditions: That anies. 


the Long Walls and the fortifications of the Peirwts should be 
destroyed: That the Athenians should evacuate all their foreign 
possessions, and confine themgelves td their own territory: That 
they should surrender all theirghips of war: That they should re- 
admit all their exiles: That they should become allies of Sparta, 
following her leadership both by sea and land, and recognising the 


same enemies and friends.’ 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 19; vi. 5, 
30-46; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15. 

The, Thebans, a few years afterwards, 
when Hey were soliciting aid from the 
Athenians against Sparta, disavowed 
this proposition of their delegate Erian- 
thus, who had hgen the leader of the 
Beotian contingent serving under Ly- 
sander at Agospotami, honoured in that 
character by having. his statue erected 
at Delphi, along with the other allicd 
leaders who took part in the battle, 
and along with Lysander and Eteonikus 
(Pausan, x. 9, 4). - ὶ 

It is one of the exaggerations fre- 
quent with Isokratés, to serve a pre- 
sent purpose, when he says that the 
Thebans were the only parties among 


all the Peloponnesian confederates, who 
gave this harsh anti-Athenian vote 
(Isokratés, Orat. Plataic. Or. xiv. sect, 
34). 

ἘΠΕῚ says that the Phokians 
gave their vote in the same synod against 
the Theban proposition (Demosth, de 
Fals. Legat, ¢, 22. p. 361). 

Tt seems from Diodor. xv. 63, and 
Polyn. i. 45, 5, as well as from some 
passages in Xenophon himself, that the 
motives of the Lacedemonians, in thus 
resisting the proposition of the Thebans 
against Athens, were founded in policy 
more than in generosity, 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 20; Plu- 
tarch, Lysand, ὁ, 14; Diodor. xiii. 107, 
Plutarch gives the express words of the 
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With this document, written according to Lacedeemonian practice 
on a Skytalé (or roll intended to go round a stick, of 
of Athens which the Lacedemonian commander had always one, 
— extreme . ry A 
wretehedness and the Ephors another, corresponding), d heramenés 
of ἀοα went back to Athens. As he entered the city, a miser- 
’ ablearowd flocked round him, in distress and terror lest 
he should have failed altogether in his mission. The dead and the 
dying had now become so numerous, that peace at any price was 
a boon; nevertheless, when he announced in the assembly the 
terms of which he was bearer, strongly recommending submission 
to the Lacedemonians as the only course now open—there was 
still a high-spirited minority who entered their protest, and 
preferred death by famine to such insupportable disgrace. The 
large majority however accepted them, and the acceptance was 
made known to Lysander.' 


It was on the 16th day of the Attic month Munychion? (about 


Surrender 


ne.4o4, the beginning of April) that this victorious commander 
“Lysmnder en- sailed into the Peireeus—twenty-seven years Talmost 
prtumof exactly) after that surprise of Plateea by the Thebans, 
neuen which opened the Peloponnesian war. Along with him 
Walls iis, came the Athenian exiles, several of whom appeared to 
rae have been serving with his army,’ and assisting him with 
up. their counsel. ‘fo the population of Athens generally, 


his entry was an immediate relief, in spite of the cruel degradation, 
or indeed political extinction, with which it was accompanied. At 
least it averted the sufferings amg horrors of famine, and per- 
mitt a decent interment of the many unhappy victims who had 
already perished. The Lacedemonians, both naval and military 
force, under Lysander and Agis, continued in occupation of Athens 
until the conditions of the peace had been fulfilled. All the 
triremes in Peirzeus were carried away by Lysander, except twelve, 
which he permitted the Athenians to retain: the Ephors in their 
Skytalé had left it to his discretion what number he would thus 
allow. The unfinished ships in the dockyards were burnt, and 
+ 


Lacedeemonian decree, some of which 
words are very perplexing. The con- 
jecture of G. Hermann—ai χρήδοιτε 
instead of ἃ χρὴ δόντες --- has been 
adopted into the text of Plutarch by 
Sintenis, though it seems very uncertain, 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 23. Lysias 
(Orat, xii. cont, Eratosth. 8. 71) lays 
the blame of this wretched and humi- 
lating peace upon Theramenés, who 
ylainly ought not to be required to 


bear it: compare Lysias, 
Agorat. 8. 12-20, ¢ 

? Plutarch, Lysand, ο, 15. Ha says 
however that this was also the day 
ou which the Athenians gained the 
battle of Salamis. This is incorrect: 
that victory was gained in the month 
Boedromion. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 18. 

4 Xenoph. Hellen, ii, 2, 20-ii. 3, 8; 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14, 


Orat, xiii. cont. 
& 
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the arsenals themselves ruined.! To demolish the Long Walls and 
the fortifications of Peirzeus, was however a work of some time; 
and a certain number of days were granted to the Athenians, 
within which it was required to be completed. In the beginning of 
the work, the Lacedzmonians and their allies all lent a hand, with 
the full pride and exultation of conquerors ; amidst women playing 
the flute and dancers crowned with wreaths; mingled with joyful 
exclamations from the Peloponnesian allies, that this was the first 
day of Grecian freedom.? How many days were allowed for the 
humiliating duty imposed upon Athenian hands, of demolishing the 
elaborate, tutelary, and commanding works of their forefathers— 
we are not told. But the business was not completed within the 
interval named, so that the Athenians did not come up to the 
letter of the conditions, and had therefore by strict construction 
forfeited their title to the peace granted. ‘The interval seems 
however to have been prolonged; probably considering that for 
the real labour, as well as the melancholy character, of the work 
to be done, too short a time had been allowed at first. 

It appears that Lysander, after assisting at the solemn ceremony 
of beginning to demolish the walls, and making such a the estes 
breach as left Athens without any substantial means of Stunna” 
resistance—did not remain to complete the work, but ἈῊΡ ἴα 
withdrew with a portion of his fleet to undertake the [tt 
siege of Samos, which still held out, leaving the re- Peteviour τ’ 
mainder to see that the conditions “imposed were ful- %1ysnder. 
filled. After so long an endurance of extreme misery, doubtless 
the general population thought of little except relief from famine 
and its accompaniments, without any disposition to contend against 
the fiat of their conquerors. If some high-spirited men formed an 
exception to the pervading depression, and still kept up their 
courage against better days—there was at the same time a party 
of totally opposite character, to whom the prostrate condition of 
Athens was a source of revenge for the past, exultation for the 
present, and ambitious projects for the future. These were partly 

Φ 


1 Plutarch,*Lysand, ¢. 15; Lysias 
cont. Agorat. sect. 50. ἔτι δὲ τὰ τείχη 


Plutarch, Lysand, 6. 15. 
3 Lysias cont, Eratosth. Or. xii. sect. 


ὡς κατεσκάφη, καὶ αἱ νῆες τοῖς πόλε- 
μίοις παρεδόθησαν, καὶ τὰ νεώρια καθῃ- 
ρέθη, διο. 

3 Xenoph, Hellen. ii. 2, 23, . Καὶ 
τὰ τείχη κατέσκαπτον ὑπ᾽ ᾿αὐλητρίδων 
πολλῇ προθυμίᾳ, νομίζοντες ἐκείνην τὴν 
ἡμέραν τῇ Ἑλλάδι ἄρχειν τῆς ἐλευθε- 
plas, 


75. p. 431 R; Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 15; 
Diodor. xiv. 3. 

4 Lysander dedicated a golden crown 
to Athéné in the acropolis—which ig 
recorded in the inscriptions among the 
articles belonging to the goddess, 

See Bueckh, Corp. Inscr. Insc, Attic. 
Nog. 150-152. p, 230, 
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the remnant of that faction which had set up (seven years before) 
the oligarchy of Four Hundred—and still more, the exiles, 
including several members of the Four Hundred,! who now 
flocked in from all quarters. Many of them had been long 
serving at Dekeleia, and had formed a part of the force blockading 
Athens. These exiles now revisited the acropolis as conquerors, 
and saw with delight the full accomplishment of that foreign 
occupation at which 1 many of them had aimed seven ycars before, 
when they constructed the fortress of Eetioneia, as a means of 
ensuring their own power. ‘Though the conditions imposed ex- 
tinguished at once the imperial character, the maritime power, the 
honour, and the independence of Athens, these men were as eager 
as Lysander to carry them all into execution; because the con- 
tinuance of the Athenian democracy was now entirely at his mercy, 
and because his establishment of oligarchies in the other subdued 
cities plainly intimated what he would do in this great focus of 
Grecian democratical impulse. 

Among these exiles were comprised Aristodemus and Aris- 
xritiasana totelés,—both seemingly persons of importance, the 
outs, former having at one time been one of the Lellenotamia, 
of Krilas, the first financial office of the imperial democracy, and 
the latter an active member of the Four Hundred ;? also Cha- 
riklés, who liad been so distinguished for his violence in the 
investigation respecting the Herma—and another man, of whom 
we now for the first time obtain historical knowledge in detail— 
Kritias, soh of Kalleschrus. He had been among the persons 
accused as having been concerned in the mutilation of the Herme, 
and seems to have been for a long time important in the political, 
the literary, and the philosophical world of Athens. To all three, 
his abilities qualified him to do honour. Both his poetry, in 
the Solonian or moralising vein,—and his eloquence, published 
specimens of which remained in the Augustan age,~-were of no 
ordinary merit. lis wealth was large, and his family among the 
most ancient and conspicuous in Athens: one of his ancestors had 
been friend. and companion of the lawgiver Solon. He was 
himself maternal uncle of the philosopher Plato,* and had fre- 


Aristodemus, but the grandfather of 
Lykurgus. But I do not think this 
construction justified: see Meier, Comm. 
de Lycurg, Vita, p. iv. (Hall, 1847). 


1 Lysias, Or. ries cont, Agorat. 8. 80. 

2 Xenoph. H en, ii, 2, 18-ii, 3, 465, 
Plutarch, Vit. . Orator. Vit. Lycurg. 
init. 


M. E. Meier, in his Commentary on 
Lykurgus, construes this passage of 
Plutarch differently, so that the person 
therein specified as exile would be, not 


Respecting Chariklés, see Isokratés, 
Orat, xvi. De Bigis, 8. 52. 

3 See Stallbaum’s Preface to the Char- 
midés of Plato, his note on the Timaus 
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quented the society of Sokratés so much as to have his name 
intimately associated in the public mind with that remarkable man. 
We know neither the cause, nor even the date of his exile, except 
so far, as that he was not in banishment immediately after the 
revolution of thé Four [undred—and that he was in banishment 
at the time when the generals were condemned after the battle of 
Arginuse.' He had passed the time, or a part of the time, of his 
exile in Thessaly, where he took an active part in the sanguinary 
feuds carried on among the oligarchical parties of that lawless 
country. He is said to have embraced, along with a leader named 
(or surnamed) Promethcus, what passed for the democratical side 
in ‘Thessaly; arming the Peneste or serfs against their masters.? 
What the conduct and dispositions of Kritias had been before this 
period, we are unable to say. But he brought with him now, on 
returning from exile, not merely an unmeasured and unprincipled 
lust of power, but also a rancorous impulse towards spoliation and 
bloodshed* which outran even his ambition, and ultimately ruined 
both his party and himself. 

Of all these returning exiles, animated with mingled vengeance 
and ambition, Kritias was decidedly the leading man, xyitinsat the 
like Antiphon among the Four Hundred; partly from [shone 
his abilities, partly from the superior violence with which 4‘ 
he carried out the common sentiment. At the present’ juncture, he 
and his fellow-exiles became the most important persons in the 
city, as enjoying most the friendship’and confidence of the coy- 
querors. But the oligarchical party at home were noway behind 
them, either in servility or in revolutionary fervour, and an under- 
standing was soon established between the two. Probably the old 
faction of the Four Hundred, though put down, had never wholly 
died out. At any rate, the political Heteries or clubs, out of 
which it was composed, still remained, prepared for fresh co- 
operation when a favourable moment should arrive; and the 


of Plato, p. 20 KE, and the Scholia on 
the same passage, 

Kritias is intro@uced as taking a con- 
spicuoug part in four of the Platonic 
dialogues—Protagofas, Charmidés, Ti- 
micus, and Kritias (the last, a8 it now 
exists, only a fragment)—not to men- 
tion the Eryxias. 

The small remains of the elegiac 
poetry of Kritias are to be found in 
Schneigewin, Delect. Poet. Greec. p. 
136 seq. Both Cicero (De Orat. ii. 22, 
93) and Dionys. Hal. (Judic, de Lysia, 
6, 2. p, 454; Jud, de Isxo, p. 627) 


notice his historical compositions. 

About the concern of Kritias in the 
mutilation of the Herm, as affirmed 
by Diognétus, see Andokidés de Myste- 
riis, 8.47. He was first cousin of Ando- 
kidés by the mother’s side. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 35. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 3, 35; Me- 
morab, i, 2, 24. 

ἃ Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2. ἐπεὶ δὲ 
αὐτὸς μὲν (Kritias) προπετὴς ἦν ἐπὶ τὸ 
πολλοὺς ἀποκτεῖναι, ἅτε καὶ φυγὼν ὑπὸ 
τοῦ δήμον, &e. 
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catastrophe of AXgospotami had made it plain to every one that 
such moment could not be far distant. Accordingly a large 
portion, if not the majority, of the senators, became ready to lend 
themselves to the destruction of the democracy, and only anxious 
to ensure places among the oligarchy iy prospect:' ‘while the 
supple Theramenés—resuming his place as oligarchical leader, and 
abusing his mission as envoy to wear out the patience of his half- 
famished countrymen—had, during his three months’ absence in 
the tent of Lysander, concerted arrangements with the exilés for 
future proceedings. 

As soon as the city surrendered, and while the work of 
Otigerchica, Gemolition was yet going on, the oligarchical party 
feaders , began: to organise itself. ‘The members of the political 
Athens. clubs again came together, and named a managing 
committee of Five, called Ephors in compliment to the Lacede- 
monians, to direct the general proceedings of the party—to 
convene meetings when needful—to appoint subordinate managers 
for the various tribes—and to determine what propositions were to 
be submitted to the public assembly... Among these five Ephors 
were Kritias and Eratosthenés ; probably Theramenés also. 

But the oligarchical party, though thus organized and ascendant, 
with a compliant senate and a dispirited people, and with 


Seizure of 

δια,  a"auxiliary enemy actually in possession—still thought 
other emi- . 4 

ont in. themselves not powerful enough to carry their intended 


oe changes without séizing the most resolute of the demo- 


cratical lefders. Accordingly a citizen named Theokritus tendered 
an accusation to the senate against the general Strombichidés, 
together with several others of the democratical generals and 
taxiarchs; supported by the deposition of a slave or Jowborn man, 
named Agoratus. Although Nikias and several other citizens 
tried to prevail upon Agoratus to leave Athens, furnished him with 
the means of escape, and offered to go away with him themselves 
from Munychia until the political state of Athens should come into 
a more assured condition‘—yet he refused to retire, appeared 


1 Lysias cont. Agorat, Or, xiii, 8. 23. 
p. 182, 

3. Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii. 8, 78, 

. 128. Theramenés ig described (in 
his subsequent defence? ὀνειδίζων μὲν 
τοῖς φεύγονσιν ὅτι Bt αὐτὸν κατέλθουιεν, 


6, 

The general narrative ef Xenophon, 
meagre aa it is, harmonises with this, 

3 Lysias cont. Eratoath. Or. xii. 8. 
44, p, 124. ᾿Ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἡ ναυμαχία καὶ 


4! 

ἡ συμφυρὰ τῇ πόλει ἐγένετο. δημοκρατίας 
ἔτι οὔσης, ὅθεν τῆς οτάσέως ἦρξαν, πέντε 
ἄνδρες ἔφοροι κατέστησαν ὑπὸ 
τῶν καλουμένων ἑταίρων, συνα- 
γωγεῖς μὲν τῶν πολιτῶν, ἄρχρντες δὲ 
τῶν συνωμοτῶν, ἐνάντια δὲ τῷ ὑμετέρῳ 
πλήθει πράττοντες. 

* Lysias, cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. 5. 28, 
(p. 182)—s. 35. p. 133. Kal mapopul- 
σαντες δύο πλοῖα Μουνυχιάσιν, ἐδέοντο 
αὐτοῦ (Αγοράτου) παντὶ πρόπῳ ἀπελθεῖν 
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before the senate, and accused the generals of being concerned in 
a conspiracy to break up the peace; pretending to be himself 
their accomplice. Upon his information, given both before the 
senate and before an assembly at Munychia, the generals, the 
taxiarchs, and several other citizens, men of high worth and 
courageous patriots, were put into prison, as well as Agoratus 
himself, to stand their trial afterwards before a dikastery con- 
sisting of 2000. members. One of the parties thus accused, 
Menestratus, being admitted by the public assembly (on the 
proposition of Hagnodorus the brother-in-law of Kritias) to become 
accusing witness, named several additional accomplices, who were 
also forthwith placed in custody. 
Though the most determined defenders of the democratical 
constitution were thus eliminated, Kritias and Thera- Nomination 
*e : Ξ of the Thirty, 
menés still farther ensured the success of their pro- wer the 
ae ‘ : dictation of 
positions by invoking the presence of Lysandcr from Lysander. 
Samos. The demolition of the walls had been completed, the 
main blockading army had disbanded, and the immediate pressure 
of famine had been removed—when an assembly was held to 
determine on future modifications of the constitution. Α citizen 
named Drakontidés* moved that a Board of Thirty should be 
named, to draw up laws for the future government of the city, and 
to manage provisionally the public affairs, until that” task should 
be completed. Among the Thirty persons proposed, pre-arranged 
by Theramenés and the oligarchical “five Ephors, the most pro- 


Αθήνηθεν, καὶ αὐτοὶ ἔφασαν συνεκπλευ- 
σεῖσθαι, ἕως τὰ πράγματα κατα" 
σταίη, &e. 

Lysias representa the actusation of 
the generals, and this behaviour of 
Agoratus, as having occurred before the 
surrender of the city, but after the 
return of Theramends bringing back the 
final terms imposed by the Lacedemo- 
nians. He thus so colours it, that 
Agoratus, by getting the generals out 
of the way, was the real cause why the 
degrading peace brought by Theramenéd 
was accepted. Had the generals re- 
mained at larg® (he*affirma), they would 
have prevented the acceptance of this 
degrading peace, and would have been 
able to@obtain better terms from the 
Lacedwmonians (see Lysias cont. Agor. 
8. 16-20), 

Without questioning generally the 
Matters of fact set forth by Lysias in 
this oration (delivered a long time 
afterwards, see 8. 90), I believe that he 


misdutes them, and represents them as 
having occurred before the surrender, 
whereas they really occurred after it. 
We know from Xenophon, tRat when 
Theramenés came back the second time 
with the real peace, the ‘people were in 
such a state of famine, that farther 
wafting was impossible: the peace was 
accepted immediately that it waa pro- 
posed; cruel as it was, the pone 
were glad to get it (Xenoph. Hellen, ii, 
2, 22). Besides, how could Agoratus 
be conveyed with two vessels out of 
Munychia, when the harbour was 
closely blocked up? and what is the 
meaning of ἕως τὰ πράγματα κατασταίη, 
referred to agpoment just before the 
surrender? 

' Lysias cont. Agorat. Or. xili. 5. 38, 
60, 68. 

‘2 Lysias cont. Eratosth, Or. xii, s. 74; 
compare Aristotle ap. Schol, ad Aristo- 
phan, Vesp. 157, 
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minent names were those of Kritias and Theramenés: there were, 
besides, Drakontidés himself—Onomaklés, one of the Four Hun- 
dred who had escaped—Aristotelés and Chariklés, both exiles 
newly returned—Eratosthenés—and others whom we do not 
know, but of whom probably several had aiso been exiles or 
members of the Four Hundred.! Though this was a complete 
abrogation of the constitutién, yet so conscious were the con- 
spirators of their own strength, that they did not deem it necessary 
to propose the formal suspension of the Graphé Parattomén, as 
had been done prior to the installation of the former oligarchy. 
Still, notwithstanding the seizure of the leaders and the general 
intimidation prevalent, a loud murmur of repugnance was heard 
in the assembly at the motion of Drakontidés. But ‘Theramenés 
rose up to defy the murmur, telling the assembly that the pro- 
position numbered many partisans even among the citizens them- 
selves, and that it had farther the approbation of Lysander and 
the Lacedemonians. This was presently confirmed by Lysander 
himself, who addressed the assembly in person. He told them, in 
a menacing and contemptuous tone, that Athens was. now at his 
mercy, since the walls had not been demolished before the day 
specified, and consequently the conditions of the promised peace 
had been violated. He added that if they did not adopt the 
recommendation of Theramenés, they would be forced to take 
thought for their personal safety instead of for their political 
constitution. After a notice at once so plain and so crushing, 
farther resistance was vain. The dissentients all quitted the 
assembly in sadness and indignation ; while a remnant—according 
to Lysias, inconsiderable in number as well as worthless in 
character—stayed to vote acceptance of the motion? 

Seven years before, Theramenés had carried, in conjunction 
Conquest of With Antiphon and Phrynichus, a similar motion for the 
jet installation of the Four Hundred; extorting acqui- 
ougar’ —_escence by domestic terrorism as well as by multiplied 
UueTe: assassinations. He now, in conjunction with Kritias 
and the rest, a second time extinguished the constitution of his 
country, by the still greater humiliation of a foreigtn conqueror 
dictating terms to the Athenian people assembled in their own 
Pnyx. Having sd@h the Thirty regularly constituted, Lysander 
retired from Athens to finish the siege of Samos, which still held 
out. Though blocked up both by land and sea, the Samians 
obstinately defended themselves for some months longer until the 

1 Xenoph. Hellen, ii, 3, 2. > Lysias cont, Eratosth, Or. xii. 5, 74-77. 
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close of the summer. It was not until the last extremity that 
they capitulated ; obtaining permission for every freeman to depart 
in safety, but with no other property except a single garment. 
Lysander handed over the city and the properties to the ancient 
citizens—that ts, to the oligarchy and their partisans who had 
been partly expelled, partly disfranchised, in the revolution eight 
years before. But he placed the government of Samos, as he had 
dealt with the other cities, in the hands of one of his Dekarchies, 
or gag y of Ten Samians chosen by himself; leaving Thorax 
as Lacedmonian harmost, and doubtless a force under him.! 

Having thus finished the war, and trodden out the last spark 
of resistance, Lysander returned in triumph to Sparta. qriumphant 
So imposing a triumph neyer fell to the lot of any Greek, [yemder to 
cither before or afterwards. He brought with him Seyec hs 
every trireme out of the harbour of Peiraus, except jeueny 
twelve left to the Athenians as a concession : he brought “reece. 
the prow-ornaments of all the ships captured at A’gospotami and 
elsewhere: he was loaded with golden crowns, voted to him by 
the various cities: and he farther exhibited a sum of money not 
less than,470 talents, the remnant of those treasures which Cyrus 
had handed over to him for the prosecution of the war That 
sum had been greater, but is said to have been diminished by the 
treachery of Gylippus, to whdse custody it had bee committed, 
and who sullied by such mean peculation the laurels which he 
had so gloriously earned at Syracuse.* Nor was it merely the 
triumphant evidences of past exploits which now decorated this 
returning admiral. He wielded besides an extent of real power 
greater than any individual Greek either before or after. Imperial 
Sparta—as.she had now become—was as it were personified in 
Lysander, who was master of almost all the insular Asiatic and 
Thracian cities, by means of the harmosts and the native Dekar- 
chies named by himself and selected from his creatures, To this 
state of things we shall presently return, when we have followed 
the eventful history of the Thirty at Athens. 

These Thigty men—the parallel of the Dekarchies whom 
Lysander had constituted in the other cities—were Proceedings 


of the Thirty » 


intended for the same purpose, to maintain the city in a st Athens— 
feelings of 


state of humiliation and dependence upon Lacedemon, oligarenes 


and upon Lysander as the representative of Lacedaemon. Plat. 
Though appointed, in the pretended view of drawing up a scheme 


1 Xenoph, Hellen. ii. 3, 6-8. 8 Plutarch, Lysand, c. 16; Diordor, 
ἢ Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 8. xiii, 106, 


VOI, V. 20 


announcing their determination to purge the city of evil-doers.' 
The philosopher Plato—then a young man about twenty-four 
vears old, of anti-democratical politics, and nephew of Kritias— 
was at first misled, together with various others, by these splendid 
professions. He conceived hopes, and even received eycourage- 
ment from his relations, that he might play an active part under 
the new oligarchy.® Though he soon came to discern how little 
congenial his feelings were with Theirs, yet in the beginning 
doubtless such honest illusions contributed materially to strengthen 
their hands. ι 

“Tn execution of their design to root out evil-doers, the Thirty 
he Thirty rst laid hands on some of the most obnoxious politicians 
begin helt ynder the former democracy— men (says Xenophon) 


executions 


—Strombi- ‘ . . 
~Sirombt, whom every one knew to live by making .calumnious 


oe σεν accusations (called Sycophancy), and who were pro- 
nerals pot nounced in their enmity to the oligarchical citizens.” 
0 deatn-— 


her deme- How far most of these men had been honest or dishonest 
crats alyo, 0 : . +4 

in their previous political conduct under the democracy, 
we have no means of determining. But among them were 


comprised Strombichidés and the other democratical officers who 


* 1 Xenoph, Hellen. ii. 2, 11; Lysias| * Lysias, Orat. xif. cont, Eratosth. 8. 
cont, Agorat, Orat. xiii. sect, 23-80, op. 121, ᾿Ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ of τριάκοντα πονή- 

Tisias, the brother-in-law of Chari-| pol μὲν καὶ σνκόφανται ὄντες εἰς τὴν 
klés, was'a member of this senate (Iso- ἀρχὴν κατέστησαν, φάσκυντες χρῆναι τῶν 


kratés, Or. xvi. De Bigis, 8. 53). ἀδίκων καθαρὰν ποιῆσαι τὴν πόλιν, καὶ 
3 Plato, Epist, vii. p. 324 B; Xenoph, | τοὺς λοιποὺς πολίτας ἐπὶ ἀρετὴν καὶ di 
Hellen. ii, 3, 54, καιοσύνην τραπέσθαι, &o. 


; Isokraté cont, Kallimach, Or, xviii, | 6. Plato, Epist. vii. p. 324 B. C, 
a. 6, p. 372, 


benches previously occupied by the Prytanes: two tables were 
placed before them, one signifying condemnation—the other, 
acquittal; and each senator was réquired to deposit his pebble, 
openly before them, either on one or on the other It was not 
merely judgement by the senate—but judgement by the senate 
under pressure and intimidation by the all-powerful Thirty. It 
scems probable that neither any semblance of defence, nor any 
exculpatory witnesses, were allowed ; but even if such formalities 
were not wholly dispensed with, it is certain that there was no 
real trial, and that condemnation was assured beforchand. Among 
the great numbers whom the Thirty brought before the senate, 
not a single man was acquitted except the informer Agoratus, who 
was brought to trial as an accomplice along with Strombichidés 
and his companions, but was liberated in recompense for the 
information which he had given against them? ‘The statement of 
Isokratés, Lysias, and others—that the victims of the Thirty, even 
when brought before the senate, were put to death untried —is authen- 
tic and trustworthy: many were even put to death by simple order 
from the Thirty themselves, without any cognizance of the senate.‘ 
In regard to the persons first brought to trial, however,— 
whether we oonsider them, as Xenophon intimates, to eka 
have been notorious evil-doers, or to have been innocent eeaconing 
sufferers by the reactionary vengeance of returning every ons 


‘ ’ ; 4 ὶ brought be- 
oligarchical exiles, as was the case certainly with Strom- fore them, 


 Lysias cont, Agorat, 8, 38. 4 Lysias cont. Eratosth. 8, 18; Xe- 
? Lysias cont, Agorat. 5, 40, noph. Hellen. ii. 3, 51; Isokrat. Orat, 
* Lysias cont, Agorat. 5, 41. xx. cont, Lochit. 8, 18. Ὁ. 597. 
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